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I.   ENOCH  C.  WINES. 


Enoch  C.  Winks,  D.D.  LL.D^  first  President  of  the  City  University, 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  11  th  day  of  February,  1806.  His  ancestors  were 
from  Wales.  They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Long  Island,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside. 
One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Abijah  Wines,  was  the  first  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Bangor,  Maine*  The  father  of 
Dr.  Wines  was  a  farmer,  and  having  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
Vermont  when  his  son  was  about  six  years  of  age,  he  purchased  land 
on  the  beautiful  and  romantic  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  here 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  robust  frame  and  vigorous  health, 
which  have  aided  so  largely  in  the  sucx^essful  prosecution  of  whatever 
that  son  has  since  undertaken.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
great  indebtedness  to  his  father  for  having  wisely  kept  him  at  work 
on  tlie  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  for  his  physical  constitu* 
tion  was  in  this  way  so  matured  and  strengthened,  that,  in  the  sever- 
est and  most  protracted  mental  labors,  he  has  never  broken  down, 
and  indeed  has  never  suffered  but  one  serious  attack  of  illness  through 
a  life  extending  over  half  a  century. 

More  is  due  to  the  influences  surrounding  us  when  our  education, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  begins,  than  is  perhaps  generally  sup- 
posed or  admitted.  The  instructions  of  parents,  the  nature  of  our 
youthful  employments,  the  objects  which  we  daily  contemplate,  and 
the  companions  with  whom  we  daily  associate,  inevitably  make  their 
abiding  impression,  and  can  not,  in  justice,  be  passed  over  when  seek- 
ing to  know  how  a  human  mind  was  educated.  Something  more 
tlian  schools  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  something  that  often  shapes 
all  the  acquirements  made  in  schools,  and  gives  direction  to  our  intel- 
lectual efforts  when  we  ourselves  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
origin  of  the  impulse.  The  scholastic  advantages  of  young  Wines 
were  poor  enough,  having  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  district 
school  to  attend  in  the  winter  months,  at  a  time  when  the  cheapest 
teachers  were  employed  rather  to  take  care  of  the  children  than 
instruct  them ;  but  it  was  not  without  lasting  benefit  that,  while  his 
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frame  was  hardening  under  the  healthfal  work  of  the  fann,  he  had 
leisure  for  reflection  and  aelf-oomm union  and  patient  thought,  aa 
he  followed  the  slow  plough.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  view  another 
of  his  educators  of  a  different  character,  found  in  the  sublime  scenerj 
around  Lake  Champlain.  There  were  gentle  voices  speaking  to  the 
boy  mysteriously  from  the  clear  water  and  blue  vnountains,  and  the 
echo  of  these  voices  is  still  heard  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
The  result  of  these  silent  but  potent  influences  is  still  seen  in  many  a 
poetic  thought,  starting  out  from  the  midst  of  the  most  logical  dis- 
cussions, like  gems  flashing  here  and  there  in  a  quarry  of  solid  rocks. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Castleton  Academy,  then 
under  the  care  of  Henry  How,  A.  M.,  who  united  in  himself  the  high 
qualities  of  the  ripe  scholar,  the  skillful  teacher,  and  the  polished 
christian  gentleman.  Two  years  afterwards  he  entered  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.  The  faculty  at  that  time  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  acknowledged  worth  and  distinguished  ability.  The  ven- 
erable Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  was  president ;  Robert  6.  Patton,'  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  our  country  has  ever  produced,  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
.  Joba  Hough,  a  gentleman  of  rare  genius  and  of  the  highest  culture, 
was  professor  of  Latin.  Here  he  was  graduated  in  1827,  receiving 
the  second  honor  in  his  class,  in  the  Latin  salutatory,  the  valedictory 
oration,  which  was  the  first,  having  been  assigned  to  Henry  Smith, 
(now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,)  for  many  years  professor  of  languages  in 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  same,  and 
at  the  present  time,  (I860,)  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  near  Cincinnati. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Winea  became  principal  of 
the  academy  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont  Here,  however,  he  continued 
only  six  months,  in  consequence  of  having  accepted  the  offer  of  a  pri- 
vate school  in  "Washington  dty.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  in  this 
new  field  of  labor,  where  he  gave  high  promise  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  ordered  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation for  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean.  While  he  desired  to 
visit  and  see  for  himself  the  scenes  and  cities  of  the  old  world,  with 
which  his  youthful  studies  had  made  him  familiar,  his  principal  mo- 
tive for  seeking  this  position  was  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
languages  of  southern  Europe — an  object  which  good  health  and 
assiduous  diligence  enabled  him  fully  to  accomplish. 

On  his  return,  he  made  his  first  venture  as  an  author,  in  the  publi- 
cation, through  the  well-known  house  of  Carey  <fe  Lea,  Philadelphia, 
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of  two  volumeB,  12ino.,  entitled  "  Ttffo  Years  and  a  Half  in  ih$ 
American  Navy^  This  work  met  with  a  faror  and  a  success  far  be-' 
yond  the  author's  expectations.  It  was  reviewed  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  by  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  the  country. 
It  was  republished  in  England,  where,  with  a  solitary  exception,  it  met 
with  a  like  favor  from  the  literary  journals  of  the  united  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  summer  of  1832,  he  was.  married  to  Miss  Emma^ 
daughter  of  Arthur  Joseph  Stansbury,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city,  the 
▼eteran  and  accomplished  reporter  of  the  "  National  Intelligence^ 

Seven  sons  have  blessed  this  happy  and  still  unbroken  union,  of 
whom  three  are  yet  spared.  Two  of  them,  young  gentlemen  of  fine 
talents  and  culture,  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  gospel  miaistry. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1832,  Prof.  R.  B.  Patton,  his  old 
teacher  in  Greek,  iavited  him  to  become  his  successor  in  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Edgehill  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  a  position 
which  Dr.  Wines  accepted  and  assumed  the  following  spring.  This 
school  was  established  in  some  degree,  though  not  fully,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  German  gymnasia,  a  class  of  institutions  with  which  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Germany  had  made  Prof.  Patton  familiar.  It  had 
already  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  skillful  and  able  admin* 
istration  of  its  founder.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lose  any  portion  of 
its  renown  or  of  its  success  after  it  had  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Wines.  Not  half  the  applications  for  places  in  the  school  could  re- 
ceive a  favorable  response  during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  it 
The  sons  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  placed  under  his  care ;  among  others,  those 
of  Senators  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Barnard  of  Louisiana,  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  Archer  and  Barber  of  Virginia,  Southard  of  New  Jei*sey,and 
many  others  scarcely  less  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
impressioh  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  ingenuous  youth  by  his 
labors  in  the  Edgehill  school,  as  well  as  the  estimate  placed  upon 
them  in  after  years  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  is'  cleady  seen 
in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  accomplished  writers, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land,  who  for  several  years 
filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country,  the  post  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Austria.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Savannah,  Georgia,  Oct.  10th,  1859. 
Dbar  Sir  : — ^Having  understood  that  you  are  collecting  materials  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketc-h  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  I  make  bold  to  lay  before  you  some  of 
my  own  reminiscences  of  that  gentleman  oa  a  teacher,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  your  pleasure. 
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My  floqnaiDtanoe  with  Mr.  Wines  began  at  PriooeUm,  N.  J.,  in  1833,  w1i«b 
he  was  prinoipol  and  I  a  pupil  of  Edgehill  Seminary ;  aud  I  have  always  regarded 
the  two  yean  spent  nnder  his  charge,  as  decidedly  the  most  profitable  of  my  edo- 
calional  life.  That  the  remtniaoenoes  connected  with  them  should  be  pleasiag  is 
not  at  all  extraordinary,  since  there  most  be  some  abnormal  inflaence  nt  work  to 
cast  a  cloud  over  buoyant,  healthfot,  hopeful  yooth ;  and  oertunly  there  was 
nothing  either  in  the  personal  dmposition  of  Mr.  Wines  himself,  or  in  the  system 
of  moral  discipline  which  he  adopted  for  his  school,  to  engender  such  an  influence. 
As  I  remember  the  one,  it  was  genial,  gentle,  and  patient  to  a  peculiar  degree ; 
and  the  characteristic  ft-aturu  of  the  other  was,  that  it  substituted  the  familiar 
companionship.of  the  tutor  with  the  pupil  as  well  at  play  as  at  work,  and  a  stand- 
ing appeal  to  the  honor  and  noble  ImpnlMs  of  the  boy,  for  other  and  harsher 
expedients. 

'riiat  I  should  remember  my  life  at  Edgehill,  fiir  more  by  its  lights  than  its 
shadows,  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  I  have  always  thought  it  re* 
markable  that  while  the  impressions  left  upon  my  mind  by  all  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent  instruction,  whether  at  fKshool  or  at  college,  if  not  wholly  l(«t, 
have  been  sadly  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  time,  those  made  by  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Wines  have  remained  indelible,  and  still  wear  their  own  distinctive  stamp.  It 
tnay  be  said  with  indisputable  force,  that  the  first  great  object  of  education,  and 
especially  the  education  of  the  school,  is  to  develop  the  mind,  to  set  its  complex 
machinery  at  play,  irrespective  of  any  positive  inf<»rmation,  of  any  lasting  memo* 
ries  to  be  garnered ;  but  will  it  be  denied  that  if,  at  the  same  time,  nuclei  of  sug- 
gestive thought  can  be  permanently  fixed,  ideas  of  the  beautiful  entwining  them- 
selves with  the  very  words  of  authors,  studied  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual 
discipline — can  it  be  denied  that  the  teacher  will  thus  have  achieved  a  double 
triumph  7  And  it  is  in  this  reganl  that  I  realixe  my  peculiar  oblipition  to  Mr. 
Wines.  To  me  certainly,  his  tuition  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not  beautify,  or 
which  in  beautifying  it  did  not  make  a  living,  suggestive,  and  useful  memory. 
Others  may  have  sowed  the  set'd,  which,  having  producH^l  their  harvest,  may 
have  returned  again  in  seed  to  the  earth  ;  he  alone  phinted  the  evergrei>n. 

If  called  upon  to  account  for  this  peculiar  result  of  Mr.  Wines^  tuition,  I  might 
be  wholly  at  fiiult.  Neither  was  I  at  the  time  the  relation  of  preceptor  and  pupil 
existed  between  us,  nor  am  I  now,  a  competent  judge  of  scholarship.  I  have  had 
^the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wines  but  once  since,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  bade  me  fiirewell  at  New  Haven,  upon  my  entrance  into  Tale  ColUge. 
But  whether  asoribable  to  profound  scholarship,  to  extraordinary  'patience,  or  to  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  young  mind  and  heart,  creating  the  mesmeric  conneo* 
tion  by  which  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  professor,  engages,  sways,  and  impresses 
his  auditor — the  efivct  bears  absolute  testimony  to  the  possetwon  by  Mr.  Wines, 
of  the  tact  or  talent  (call  it  by  what  name  yon  may)  of  the  consummate  teacher. 
Rare  power !  and  invaluable  as  it  is  rare ! 

My  vacations  were  spent  with  him  either  at  Edgehill  or  in  travel.  During  one 
of  those  vacations,  at  his  suggestion,  I  studied  the  *^ilr«  Poetica  "  of  Horace,  and 
my  daily  recitation  to  him,  with  his  comments  upon  the  poem,  constituted  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  my  pastimes.  It  would  be  impfwsibie  for  me  to  place  an  es* 
timnte  upon  the  profit  which  I  derived  from  that  hibor,  (if  hibor  it  can  be  called,) 
altogether  voluntary  upon  both  sides. 

When  traveling,  it  was  my  habit  to  keep  a  journal,  and  the  same  critical  talent, 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  which  had  discl<ised  the  (to  me)  hidden 
charms  of  the  classics,  were  ever  active  in  pointing  out  whatever  was  worthy  of 
note  in  the  works  of  the  more  material  and  imitative  arts.  As  Mr.  Wines^  image 
is  identified  with  all  of  the  authors,  and  books  I  studied  under  him,  so  it  is  insep* 
arably  associated  with  the  phices  which  we  visited  tiigether.  I  never  glance  at 
the  former,  I  never  revisit  the  latter,  without  the  thought  of  him — his  genial 
smile,  the  gentle,  persuasive  intonation  of  his  voice,  never  losing  its  kindly  music, 
f'iough  explanation,  pertinaciously  called  for,  must  have  taxed  the  most  patient 
of  spirits. 

It  is  often  the  chief  reward  which  a  faithful  teacher  receives  in  this 
Morld,  to  have  a  beautiful  wreath  placed  around  his  modest  brow  bj  the 
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bands  of  illostrions  men,  who  once  sat  at  his  feet,  and  who  caught 
from  him  the  first  impulse  in  their  splendid  carder. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Wines  held  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Edgehill  school,  he  edited  a  monthly  journal  of 
education,  and  employed  his  pen  in  furthering  the  great  objects  em- 
braced within  that  comprehensive  terra.  He  also  attended  educa* 
tional  meetings  and  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  where 
he  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  same  objects  by  addresses  and 
discussions. 

In  1837,  when  the  convention  for  framing  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  at  Harrisburg,  be  was  invi- 
ted by  members  of  that  body  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  them,  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  article  in  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  common  schools.  This  effort  was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  won  high  commendation  from  such  gentlemen  as  John  Ser- 
geant, Stephen  R.  Burrows,  Judge  Woodwortli,  and  Jos.  R.  Chandler. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
shaping  the  action  of  the  convention  in  reference  to  the  educational 
measures  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  lecture  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  12mo.  volume,  and  published  in  1838  under 
the  title  of  ''Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  EdacationP  The  Leg* 
islatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ordered  each  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  throughout  their  respective 
states.  The  same  year  he  published  another  educational  work,  enti- 
tled '^How  shall  I  govern  my  SchooL"  This  volume  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  teachers.  It  passed  through 
several  editions. 

In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  also 
to  that  of  mentiil,  moral  and  political  science,  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  then  about  to  go  into  operation.  To  aid  in 
the  organization  of  this  new  and  important  institution,  he  was  com- 
missioned and  sent  by  the  controllers  of  public  schools  to  Boston,  to 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  into  the  educational  system  of  that  city. 
During  the  execution  of  tbis  mission,  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  de- 
scriptive of  Boston  and  its  environs,  to  the  ''Philadelphia  United 
Slater  Gazette"  Messrs.  Little  Si  Brown  subsequently  publishe4 
these  letters  in  a  12mo.  volume,  under  the  title  of  a  ^'Trip  to 
Boston,"  The  late  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  purchased  many  hundreds 
of  copies  of  this  work  for  gratuitous  distribution,  esteeming  it  the 
best  description  of  Boston  ever  published. 

The  following  year,  ip39,  he  published  a  small  16mo.  volume,  en- 
titled '^Letters  to  School  Children."    This  was  adopted  as  a  text- 
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book  in  some  ecbools,  and  was  used  by  several  eminent  teacbere  iit 
Boston  and  elsewhere  as  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
to  their  pupils.  During  the  same  year,  Mr.  Nathan  Dunn  having 
opened  his  magnificent  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  his  request,  Dr.  Wines  prepared  and  published  an  8vo. 
volume,  entitled  "-4  Peep  at  China  in  Mr.  Dunn'i  Chinese  CoUec* 
tion,^^  This  book  brought  the  author  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett 

During  most  of  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  Central  High 
School,  the  principal  of  it  was  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D., 
first  president  of  Girard  College,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Survey,  who  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Wines'  method  of 
teaching : — 

Mr.  Winei  pr^'sented  in  his  teoching  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  life-like 
indoctiTe  method,  as  distingaished  from  tiie  mechaDical  or  roatine  method.  Ilia 
modes  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  German  Eelectio  School. 
To  attend  the  recitation  of  a  class  under  his  instruction,  was  to  see  an  illustration 
of  some  of  the  best  principles  of  ^*  pedagogy."  The  immediate  subject  of  the  les- 
son was  subordinate  to  the  great  principles  of  training.  The  special  knowledge 
to  be  acquired,  was  not  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  day.  His  own  mind 
working  upon  and  through  bis  subject,  infused  its  life  into  the  pupils  in  a  degree 
varying  of  course  with  Uieir  mental  powers.  His  varied  resources  for  arousing 
and  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  were  felt  without  attracting  attention 
to  the  machinery  itself,  by  which  the  effect  was  produced.  He  had  the  power  of 
presenting  important  principles  in  a  simple  but  definitive  form,  and  of  interesting 
and  enforcing  by  judicious  illustration.  Hrs  oral  instruction  was,  in  fact,  a  pattern 
in  its  way.  The  plain  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truths  of  morals  which  he 
presented  in  familiar  lectures,  impressed,  while  they  interested,  his  pupils.  His 
ideas  belonged  to  the  school  of  "  education,''  the  drawing  out  from  the  pupils 
mind  rather  than  that  of  simple  instruction,  or  the  forcing  in  of  knowledge. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Wines  was  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  that  he  prepared  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  that  city,  he  de- 
livered those  lectures  twice  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  once 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Board  between  New  York 
and  Savannah,  and  always  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  approba- 
tiun  from  some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  opened  a  boarding-school  near  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  called  the  Oakland  School.  This  institution  was  highly 
successful,  gathering  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  from  the  West  India  Islands.  Rev.  Shepard 
K  Eollock,  D.D.,thus  gives  his  reminiscences  and  impressions  of  the 
Oakland  school  and  its  principal : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1844,  when  I  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bur- 
]ingt«)n,  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Wines  (now  the  lU'V.  Dr.  Wines)  established  his  academ- 
ical institution  at  Oaklamds,  about  two  miles  from  tiic  town.  1  had  previounly 
some  knowledge  uf  him  as  a  man  of  high  literary  attaiumentf ,  and  of  eminent 
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Bkin  in  the  management  of  youth ;  but  after  hit  school  was  in  operation  among 
ns,  I  formed  with  him  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  him  in  his  professional  duties.  Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  his 
method  of  instruction  or  mode  of  government,  I  would  observe  that  he  seemed  to 
possess  all  those  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  presiding  with  success  over  a 
literary  institution.  In  all  his  government  he  was  discreet  and  judicious ;  he 
never  lost  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  and  therefore  secured 
their  respect,  veneration,  and  obedience.  Yet,  while  he  was  always  firm  and  de- 
cided, ha  was  so  gentle  and  affectionate  in  his  social  feelings,  that  he  bound  the 
members  of  the  school  so  closely  to  him  by  the  cords  of  love,  that,  while  they 
jrevered  him  as  a  guide,  they  confided  in  him  as  a  fiither.  His  was  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  sweetness  of  temper  with  firmness  of  authority,  of  the  amiable  and  the 
commanding.  He  entered  with  lively  interest  into  the  circumstances  of  his  schol- 
ars, save  instruction  according  to  their  varied  wants  and  talents,  and  performed 
the  duties  due  to  each  with  wonderful  discrimination. 

During  the  three  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  of  the  Oakland  school,  he  attended  numerous  educational 
conventions,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings ;  deliv- 
ering addresses  and  lectures,  and  every  way  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  learning.  Especially  did  he  labor  to  rouse  the  public  mind 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  normal  schools,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  to  this 
end  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  business  by  a  thorough  course  of 
professional  training.  A  normal  school  has  since  been  established  by 
the  state  at  Trenton;  an  institution  to  which  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  it,  gave  the  palm  of  excellence 
over  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  visited.  We  know  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Richard  S.  Field  of  Princeton,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  social  and  professional  eminence,  and  who  exerted 
a  potential  influence  in  getting  the  bill  creating  the  school  through 
the  Legislature,  that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wines  contributed  materially 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  which  at  length  demanded 
a  seminary  of  the  kind,  and  rendered  it  safe  and  proper  for  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  state  to  call  it  into  being.  This  is  evident  from 
the  following  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Field  himself,  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir : 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wines  when  he  had  charge  of  Edgehill 
school  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  I  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  seemed 
to  me  more  tlioronghly  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  eduoation,  or  more 
successfully  to  apply  them.  Edgehill  school  while  under  his  care,  was  one  of  the 
most  admirably  conducted  institutions  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  known. 

In  1838  a  movement  was  made  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  our  common  schools  which  were  then  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state.  A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  difkrent  ooonties  of  the 
state,  assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  16th  of  January,  where  spirit-stirring  speeches 
were  made,  and  strong  resolutions*  adopted,  exposing  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  immediate  reform.  I  was  then  a  member  oif 
the  house  of  assembly,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  the  in- 
terest til  us  awakened  in  the  subject,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  although 

*  These  resolutions  were  drafted  by  Dr.  Wines. 
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Dot  every  thing  that  vnm  desired,  was  still  a  great  adYaoce  in  the  eause  of  popolar 
education.  To  this  inoveiiient,  attended  with  such  important  results,  and  out  of 
which  has  growb  our  present  school  system,  no  one  oontribnted  more  than  Mr. 
'\)f''ines.  He  prepared  a  %-olume  of  some  250  pnges,  entitled  ^  Hints  on  Popular 
Education^''^  addressed  to  the  late  Professor  Dod  and  myself,  in  which  he  urged 
with  great  force  the  importance  of  popuhir  education — the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  for  it — the  branches  of  study  proper  for  common  schools,  and  above  all, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  *^  seminaries  (or  the  education  of  teachers."  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  time  that  the  estoblishment  of  normal  schools  was  ever  seriously 
proposed,  or  publicly  advocated  in  New  Jersey. 

But  this  was  a  step  quite  in  advanoe  of  public  opinion  at  that  time.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  institutions  was  not  then  perceived.  Mr.  Winep,  however,  did  not 
lose  sight  of  them  ;  nor  did  he  despair  of  living  to  see  this  crowning  work  in  our 
8}'stem  of  common  schools  adopted  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1847,  having  removed  to  Burlington,  we  find  him  attending  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  that  county,  called  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
to  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school.  He  was  one  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  late  Senator  Wall  was  chairman,  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions and  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  convention.  The  task  of  preparing  this  report  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  well  did  he  discharge  it.  He  addressed  letters  to  various  distinguiRhed 
gentlemen  in  various  ports  ^  the  country — among  othera  to  Edward  Everett, 
Bishop  Potter,  William  H.  Seward,  John  A.  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  and  D.  P.  Page, 
asking  an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  professional  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  The  answers  to  these  letters  and  the  report  of  the  oommitti*e,  wero 
published  in  tf  pamphlet  and  circulated  extensively  throughout  the  stnte.  No- 
where are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  normal  schools  more  dearly  and  strongly 
put,  or  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them,  more  triumphantly  repelled 
than  in  this  report.  It  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Leg> 
islature  and  people  of  New  Jersey.  Doubtless  it  did  make  an  impression, 
although  its  eflleot  was  not  immediately  perceptible.  But  the  sc>ed  thus  sown  did 
not  perish.  It  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  spring  up,  and  to  bear  most 
abundantly. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1855,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey*  passed  an  aet 
more  munificent  than  any  which  Mr.  Wines  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  by  which 
the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  state  normal 
school,  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  trustees,  with  no  other  limitation  than  that 
of  '*  oarrying  out  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  act,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tlie 
state  of  New  Jersey."  And  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Wines, 
was  in  the  large  hall  of  one  of  the  noble  buildings  of  that  institution,  attending  » 
convention  of  the  friends  of  normal  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  1849  waa  spent  by  Dr.  Wines  in  re-writing  bis  lectures  on 
tbe  Hebrew  laws,  and  in  delivering  them  in  all  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  New  England.  During  the  same  year,  he  sought  and 
obtained  license  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  from  the  congregational  asso- 
ciation of  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  at  last  fulfilled  a  wish  and  purpose 
which  had  been  cherished  even  in  college  days,  but  which  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  to  be  detailed  here,  had  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying out  In  the  year  1850,  lie  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
cburcb  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  having  accepted  the  call, 
was  duly  installed  as  pastor.  Here  be  wrote  over  for  tbe  fifth  or 
sixth  time  his  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  putting  them  now 
into  tbe  form  of  a  treatise,  and  publishing  the  first  volume  (8vo.) 
under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ana'ent  He- 
brews,''^    Another  volume  still  remains  to  be  issued,  which  it  is  hoped 
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m\\  ere  long  be  ready  for  the  press.  This  work  has  been  honored 
with  the  highest  eulogiums  both  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  from 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  legal  as  well  as  the  clerical  profession. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  among  the  ablest  of  living 
jurists,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says : — 

I  have  read  a  second  time,  and  with  renewed  pleasure,  the  "  Commentaries  on 
tke  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrewe;^^  and  I  must  add,  tnatthe  work  has  been  as 
productive  of  instruction  and  satisfaction  to  my  iSunily,  as  it  has  been  to  myself.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  is  comparable  to  it,  in  point  of  information  and  attraction,  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  there  is  no  subject  that,  in  its  three  relations, 
historical,  political,  and  religious,  is  of  more  importance  and  general  interest.  Of 
the  learning  exhibited  in  the  work.  I  must  leave  others  to  speak ;  but  the  sources 
seem  to  have  been  fiuthfully  explored,  and  as  tar  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
them,  candidly  represented.  Ihe  political  parallel  drawn  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  and  modern  representative  governments,  our  own  especially, 
is  new  to  me,  and  is  exceedingly  well  put  and  well  sustained  ;  and  if  to  its  very 
pore  style,  I  may  add  the  conservative  temper  it  manifests  in  regard  to  the  repub- 
lican features  of  our  constitution,  you  will  understand  why  the  whole  work  has 
made  Sb  deep  an  impression  upon  me.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as 
I  think  all  the  reading  men  in  the  country  must  feel  themselves  to  be.  I  hope 
that  the  remaining  books  which  are  promised  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  will  not 
be  long  deferred,  as  my  time  is  probably  short,  and  my  desire  to  pro6t  by  them 
very  strong. 

The  first  volume  of  this  instructive  and  interesting  work  has  already 
gone  through  four  editions. 

While  engaged  in  this  greatest  of  his  literary  efforts,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  hk  pastoral  duties,  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  left  East  Hamp- 
ton in  January,  1654,  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  estimate  in  which  the  services  of  Dr.  Wine«  in  Washington 
College  were  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  resigning  his 
professorship,  the  trustees  of  that  institution  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him  the  honary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  as  well  as  from  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington : — 

When  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of  the  ancient  classic  languages  in 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  I  was  a  professor  in  the  same  institution ;  and 
for  three  years,  I  served  with  him  in  the  consultations  of  the  faculty,  and  in  the 
general  labors  of  the  College.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  found  Dr.  Wines  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  his  high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  faithful 
and  skillful  huitructor,  and  a  wise,  practical  assistant  in  the  administration  of  tbe 
discipline  and  general  aflSurs  of  a  learned  institation. 

As  a  cordial  and  enlightened  gentleman,  a  profound  scholar  and  fiiithful  in- 
structor, as  a  learned  and  libera]  divine  and  writer,  Dr.  Wines  must  be  ranked 
among  the  eminent  men  of  the  day.  His  work  on  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
will  convey  his  name  to  posterity. 

In  connection  with  his  professorship,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pas- 
tor to  a  small  country  church,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  college.  His 
relation  to  this  people  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and  by  the  blessing 
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of  God,  abaodiuit]  J  fruitlaL  Fonr  aensoDs  of  special  religions  awal[en- 
log  and  reviyal,  were  experienced  within  the  space  of  five  yean,  dnr- 
log  which  nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  commnnimi 
of  the  charch.  We  ha<l  intended  to  say  something  special  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Wines  as  a  preacher,  but  we  find,  in  a  commnnication  which  we 
hold  in  onr  hands,  from  Mr.  David  N.  Lord,  the  learned  and  able 
editor  of  the  ^  lAterary  and  Tkedogieal  Jaumal^  so  jnst  a  view  of 
him  10  this  reftpect,  that  we  content  onrselves  with  giving  the  com- 
munication entire,  after  placing  upon  it  our  fullest  endorsement 

Dr.  Wines'  leading  traits  as  a  theological  writer,  are  strength  and  deamess  of 
intellect,  carefulness  of  invcstigatioD,  soundness  of  jndgment,  simplicity  and  force 
of  logic,  and  earnestness.  He  studies  his  topics  with  nnoanal  indostry,  impar- 
tiality, and  good  sense  •,  nerer  neglecting  important  sources  of  infonnation,  and 
never  withheld  by  prepnnsestion  from  discerning  and  receiving  the  troth,  nor  led 
away  by  spedoos  show  of  popofav  novelties ;  and  while  upright  and  cantions, 
frank  and  independent  in  the  avowal  and  advocacy  of  hb  convictions.  In  diKosBing 
the  great  themes  of  his  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
demand  high  powers  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  logic  and  criticism,  he  takes  an 
honorable  rank  among  the  eminent  men  who  preceded  him,  in  the  nuMtery  of  his 
subject,  comprehensiveness  of  TJews,  sagadly  in  meeting  objeetiona,  and  skill  in 
disembarrassing  the  truth  from  misrepresentation,  and  presenting  it  in  attitudes 
that  win  the  interest  and  asKnt  of  the  reader.  His  other  theological  writings  are 
marked  by  the  same  eharaotefirtics,  sound  and  vigorous  sense,' clear  apprehen- 
sion and  statements,  direct  and  oonrincing  reasoning,  and  earnest  and  impressive 
appeals.  His  style  is  simple,  nervous,  and  argumentative,  adorned  here  and 
there  with  natural  and  striking  figures,  and  light^  up  1^  apt  and  tastelul  illustra- 
tions— his  pages  always  tearing  Uie  impression  that  he  is  aware  of  the  import  of 
his  words,  and  that  they  are  the  eipreosion  of  his  sincere  and  earnest  convictions. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  in  harmony  with  these  features  of  his  mind. 
Slightly  above  the  medium  sixe,  with  an  open  countenance,  a  clear  voice,  and 
distinct  enunciation,  he  is  self-posse  wed,  grave  and  emphatic  in  his  utterance ; 
engaging  his  audience  in  the  didactic  parts  of  his  discourse  by  the  clearness  of 
his  points  and  the  eske  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  rising  in  his  exhortatory 
passages  to  solemnity  and  warmth. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the 
trustees  of  South  Hanover  Collie,  Indiana,  to  the  prendency  of  that 
institution.  This  position,  however,  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept,  especially  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  Washington  College,  and  accordingly  he  declined  it 
Two  years  later,  he  was  induced  by  a  most  urgent,  call  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  City  University  of  St 
Louis,  a  new  institution  founded  by  the  presbyterians  of  the  great 
western  metropolis ;  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  a  posi- 
tive, evangelical  Christianity,  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
its  principles,  and  to  be  imbued  and  pervaded  with  its  pure,  lofty  and 
regenerative  spirit 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  laborious,  useful,  and  honorable 
life. 
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Importance  of  the  Study  of  MarCs  Moral  Constituium. — ^The 
Tital  part  of  human  culture  is  not  that  which  makes  man  what  he  is 
intellectually,  but  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is  in  heart,  life,  and 
character.  Intellectual  cultivation,  however,  is  a  source  of  moral 
power  to  the  individual,  not  merely  in  the  mental  aid  which  it  enables 
him  to  render  to  others,  but  in  that  which  it  gives  him  for  the  under- 
standing and  government  of  himself.  All  intellectual  training,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  moral  in  its  influence,  so  far  as  regards  enlarged 
opportunity  and  power  of  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  efficient  action. 
It  IB  only  misguided  ignorance,  blinding  prejudice,  or  perverted  in-  ^ 
genuity,  that  would  ignore  or  undo,  in  educational  administration,  the 
natural  union  of  morality  with  intelligence. 

A  culture  exclusively  intellectual  serves  but  to  exhibit  the  skeleton 
of  the  mental  frame,  which  moral  influence  is  to  furnish  with  the 
means  and  the  power  of  action,  and  into  which  religious  principle  is 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  But  when  moral  culture  assumes  a 
separate  and  formal  character,  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  spiritual  reality, 
and  becomes  but  a  mechanical  routine  of  "^  the  letter*'  which,  we  are 
told,  "  killeth."  No  reliance  for  effective  moral  influence  on  disposi- 
tion or  character,  can  be  safely  placed  on  mere  didactic  inculcation  or 
catechetical  instruction.  The  oracles  of  Divine  truth  tell  us,  that  the 
highest  moral  training — the  spiritual — does  not  separate  "  admonition" 
from  *^  nurture" — the  life-giving  influence — but  combines  the  two  in 
the  educational  process  of  "  bringing  up."  The  true  study  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  subject  of  meliorating  culture,  contemplates  the 
child  in  the  living  unity  of  his  whole  nature.  It  regards  him  as  an 
intelligent  self-conscious,  self-impelling,  self-guiding,  self-responsible 
agent,  yet  dependent  on,  and  responsible  to,  the  law  of  a  higher  power 

*  At  the  suggestioo  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  foUowinx  series  of  lectures  has  been 
Cranacribed  from  the  author's  general  coarse  on  Human  Culture,  originally  addressed  to  the 
students  of  the  Merrimack,  (N.  H.,)  and  New  England*  (Lancaster,  Mass.,)  Normal  Institutes. 
A  previous  series  on  Intelleciual  Education,  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Vols.  II.,  IIL,  and 
IV.,  of  thia  Journal. 
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than  his  own,  which  has  summed  up  and  defined  his  individuality  in 
a  conscious  will 

All  careful  investigation,  however,  in  the  mental,  not  less  than  in 
the  physical  world,  implies  an  examination  so  dose  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  analysis — not,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  philo- 
sophic solution,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  true  synthetic  con- 
struction of  life  and  character,  by  the  better  understanding,  so  ob- 
tained, of  constituent  elements  and  the  influences  which  may  best 
secure  their  living  union  and  power.  In  every  process  of  "instruc- 
tion," {intoard  building,)  the  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  if 
he  would  work  thoughtfully  and  successfully — ^if  he  would  avoid  lay- 
ing upon  the  mental  foundation  of  created  capability  a  superstructure 
of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  instead  of  the  ^  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones'^  of  true  worth  and  value — is  in  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
he  attentively  observe,  and  carefully  study,  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  being,  whose  fabric  of  character  it  is  his  ofiBce  to  aid  in 
building  up.  The  educator  must^  in  a  word,  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  tbe  elements  of  human  character.  These  must  be 
familiar  to  him  in  all  their  relations,  and  in  all  their  varied  work- 
ings, that  he  may  understand  more  fully  the  means  and  sources 
of  healthy  action  and  healthful  regimen,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
prescribe. 

True  position  of  ike  Teacher  as  a  Moral  £ducaior.—nS,ven  to  the 
youngest  and  least  experienced  of  teachers,  who  wishes  to  acquit  him- 
self to  the  moral  obligations  under  which  he  is  professionally  laid, 
equally  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  not 
the  practice  of  looking  into  some  text-book  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
his  own  guidance,  or  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  but — in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  instructor,  who  is 
aware  that  all  he  daily  does  or  omits  is  a  part  of  the  effectual,  living 
education  of  the  subjects  of  bis  influence — the  careful  study  and 
watchful  observation  of  the  moral  indications  and  tendencies  of  his 
pupils,  as  intimating  their  capabilities  and  suggesting  his  measures 
and  resources.  It  is  his  part  to  carry  on,  in  successive  stages,  the 
sacred  offices  of  parental  love  and  wisdom,  daily  transferred  to  his 
charge,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  sphere  of  the  schoolroom,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  judgment,  his  skill,  and  his  benignity.  But  the 
proper  home  influence,  though  so  often  missing,  is  the  true  ideal  of 
purpose,  plan,  and  work,  for  the  teacher ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  moral 
'  results,  in  the  schoolroom  as  at  home,  the  appropriate  influence  must 
ever  be  that  of  an  authoritative,  affectionate,  living,  presence — ^not 
ithat  of  an  inanimate  book  or  a  deadening  routine. 

No  one  doubts  that,  to  become  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  intel 
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lectual  capabilities  of  his  pupils,  the  instructor  must  understand  the 
character  and  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties — not  merely  as  these 
exist  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  a  text-book  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  as  they  actually  reveal  themselves  in  the  personal  action 
and  relations  of  the  living  pupil,  in  whatever  concerns  the  use  and 
exercise  of  his  mind.  The  teacher  must  take  the  position  not  of  a 
student  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ruminating  in  his  study,  but  of  a 
wakeful  observer  and  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  an  actual,  living 
specimen  of  the  human  mind,  whose  course  is  to  be,  in  part,  depend- 
ent on  the  fidelity  of  his  observation,  and  the  genial  character  of  his 
influence.  Our  previous  course  of  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  recollected,  assumed  this  ground  as 
the  appropriate  and  peculiar  one  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  he  could  justly  be  regarded  as  doing  aright  his  professional 
work.  The  same  ground  we  would  claim  for  the  teacher,  when  sur- 
veying the  field  of  moral  culture. 

Arranoement  of  Topics. 

Recapitulation  of  Method. — The  plan  which  we  propose  to  adopt 
in  the  following  series  of  lectures,  will  still  be,  as  in  the  former  series, 
that  which  places  the  teacher  as  a  responsible  personal  observer  and 
reporter  on  phenomena  and  facts ;  watching  and  aiding  the  progress 
of  human  development  Our  survey  of  the  field  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, as  founded  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  being, 
presented,  (1.)  it  will  be  recollected,  a  given  class  of  the  mental  powers 
and  faculties,  themselves,  as  subjects  of  examination ;  (2.)  the  actuat- 
ing principle^  or  moving  spring,  of  these  powers;  (3.)  their  percepti- 
ble Tuitural  tendency,  or  course  of  action ;  (4.)  the  results  of  their  ac- 
tion ;  and,  (5.)  the  educational  processes  designed  for  their  appropriate 
development. 

Following  this  plan,  we  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  speculation,  and 
stand  on  the  sure  ground  of  observed  fact — the  only  point  of  view 
for  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  truth,  or  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  We  thus,  moreover,  place  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  teacher's  own  hands,  as  a  charge  devolving  on  him,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  personally,  and  laying  him  under  his  just 
responsibility,  as  an  agent  for  others,  and  as  one  intrusted,  in  the 
capacity  of  temporary  guardian,  with  the  dearest  of  all  human  inte- 
rests, and  the  best  of  all  hopes — hopes  extending  even  to  a  never- 
dying  life. 

I.      CLABSnriCATION   OF  THE  MoRAL   CaPABIUTIBS. 

Unity  of  Man^s  Moral  Constitution. — Adopting  the  above  method 
for  our  course  of  suggestions  on  moral  education,  we  should  proceed 
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to  enumerate,  as  a  class,  the  most  prominent  of  the  peculiar  powers 
and  faculties  which  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  capable  of  moral 
influence,  instruction,  and  development  But  as  every  moral  act 
involves  the  whole  man — not  merely  the  executive  organ  of  muscle 
or  nerve,  intellect,  heart  or  will,  but  all,  in  their  living  unity  and 
active  codperation,  we  can  not,  as  when  examining  the  intellectual 
faculties,  select  any  class  or  group  of  powers  as  exclusively  constitu- 
ting the  moral  capabilities  of  the  human  being.  We  must  take  into 
view  his  whole  nature,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  vast  range  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voluntary  attributes,  in  the 
personal  constitution  and  organization  of  the  individual. 

1.  Health  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life, — ^Man's  moral  condition, 
and  his  capability  of  moral  development,  depend,  in  no  slight  degree, 
on  that  intimate  connection  which  the  Creator  has  ordained  between 
soul  and  body.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  man's 
complex  nature,  wholeness  of  being  is  essential  to  whole  and  tnie, 
that  is,  normal  action,  whether  of  body,  or  of  mind,  or  of  both. 
Physical  disorder,  by  its  reactionary  character,  disintegrates  its 
subject  as  a  moral  agent,  by  withdrawing  the  executive  organism 
from  cooperation  and  consentaneous  action,  in  subordination  whether 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  solicitations  of  feeling, 
or  the  normal  activity  of  the  will.  Physical  suffering,  and  its  attend- 
ant involuntary  irritation,  are  su65cient  to  overcast  the  clear  healthy 
action  of  the  judgment,  to  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience,  to 
change  the  natural  current  of  affection,  to  generate  angry  passion^ 
and  propagate  moral  evil,  to  any  extent — from  the  petty  ebullitions 
of  peevish  temper,  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  fiercest  anger,  or  of  raving 
and  furious  insanity.  Health,  then,  the  educator  must  ever  be  careful 
to  enumerate  among  the  conditions  of  morality,  whether  the  healthy 
state  of  the  agent  be  owing  to  the  normal  sanity  of  mere  bodily 
condition,  or  to  that  health  of  the  higher  nature,  conscience,  which, 
in  man^s  fallen  state,  must  so  often  be  invoked,  to  rule  the  turbulent 
and  rebellious  tendencies  of  a  morbid  physical  organization,  and 
which,  when  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified,  by  super- 
nal aid,  is  a  surer  reliance  than  the  happiest  condition  of  the  best 
normal  animal  life. — To  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  distinctly,  under  other  heads,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  parental  and  educational  influences. 

2.  Intellect,  and  its  culture,  important  elements  of  Moral  Life, — 
The  vital  fact  of  man's  moral  unity  of  constitution,  involves  the 
condition  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  sound  and  true,  or  otherwise. 
Tlie  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
vert, as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  human  being, 
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in  seasons  of  excessive  morbid  reaction.  Sanity  and  vigor  of  mind^ 
not  less  than  health  of  body,  and  conditions  of  moral  life  and  action ; 
as  is  sadly  manifest  when  we  advert  to  those  unhappy  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  overthrow  or  obscuration  of  the  god-like  power 
of  reason  itself.  Insanity,  whether  in  the  form  of  mental  aberration 
or  delusion,  is  competent  not  only  to  impair,  but  to  obliterate,  the 
distinctive  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  man. 

The  enlightened  humanity  of  our  day  mitigates  by  genial,  and 
sometimes,  successful  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  our  nature,  when 
reduced  to  such  deplorable  conditions;  and  its  kind  offices  are 
crowned  with  yet  more  marked  success,  in  its  endeavors  to  raise  the 
idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded  to  a  comparatively  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  moral 
culture — we  may  observe  in  passing — ^that  such  replacements  of 
depressed  human  nature  are  generally  recognized  as  owing  their 
success  to  the  purely  moral  measures  adopted  in  effecting  them, 
whether  in  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy. 

Culture  essential  to  Intelligence^  and  therefore^  to  Moral  Elevation. — 
Gross  ignorance,  and  utter  absence  of  mental  culture,  are  proved  to 
be,  in  general,  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  of  moral  evil  in  every 
shape.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as,  indispensable  elements  in  the  production 
of  legitimate  moral  results  in  action  and  character.  The  intellect 
beclouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  hosts  of 
error  and  prejudice,  or  benumbed  by  neglect  and  disuse,  is  incapable 
of  the  clearness  and  activity  which  belong  to  the  normal  states  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.  A  pure,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  principle  and  to  conscience,  can  not,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  exist.  The  character  indicated  in  sacred 
scripture,  **  a  brutish  man''  who  *'doth  not  know,"  may  not  have  chosen 
his  condition ;  but,  while  in  it,  he  is  disqualified  for  every  proper 
exercise  of  raan^s  reflective  and  moral  nature.  The  density  of  igno- 
rance to  which  some  classes  of  the  population  of  European  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  of  our  own  country,  are 
sunk,  shows,  in  its  deplorable  depression,  and  its  nearly  hopeless 
extinction  or  absence  of  conscience,  how  important  the  daylight  of 
knowledge  is  to  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  human  soul. 

Evils  of  excessive  Cultivation. — ^Morality  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  culture.  But,  unhappily,  there 
is,  as  is  too  plainly  apparent  in  the  forms  of  civilized  and  city  lifCi 
a  condition  in  which  a  moral  inefficiency  of  mind  is  attributable  not 
to  the  absence,  but  to  the  injudicious  excess  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
pale  and  emaciated  features  of  school  children  and   students,  too 
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generally  indicate  the  incompatibility  of  sedentary  life  and  dose, 
studious  application,  daily  sustained,  with  a  natural,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body.  The  parental  complaints  against  schools,  as  under- 
raining  the  temper  and  vivacity  of  childhood,  confirm  the  truth  that 
the  ^*  much  study"  which  ^  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,'*  impairs,  also, 
the  healthy  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  spirit 

Genial  influence  of  appropriate  early  Culture. — ^Were  early 
education  what  it  should  be,  a  course  of  invigorating,  life-giving 
observation  of  nature  and  its  products,  and  a  succession  of  healthful, 
inspiring  exercises,  alternating  with  soothing  relaxation  and  cheering 
recreation,  and  a  strictly  limited  and  veiy  moderate  exercise  of 
pure  intellection ;  culture  and  intelligence  would  cease  to  be,  as  now, 
too  often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
habit.  But,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  we  must  leave  it,  for 
the  present,  with  this  postulate,  that  a  sound,  clear,  vigorous,  and 
well  trained  understanding ^  capable  of  correct  and  decisive  judgments^ 
is  as  important  as  the  possession  of  reason  itself,  to  constitute  man 
a  responsible,  moral  agent  In  other  words,  that  his  rationale/acuity 
is  a  moral  power, 

3.  JEsTBjLric  Culture  :  its  Moral  Influence  on  Imagination  and 
Taste. — Among  the  intellectual  sources  of  moral  life  and  power,  a 
prominent  place  must  ever  be  assigned  by  the  judicious  educator 
to  the  moulding  and  directing  efficacy  of  imagination  and  taste.  If 
these  influential  faculties  are  untrue  or  impure  in  their  action  and 
character,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  being  is  •*only  evil,  and 
that  continually."  If  they  are  sound,  healthy,  pure,  and  vigorous, 
they  become  sure  safeguards,  faithful  guides,  and  genial  companions 
of  the  youthful  spirit  They,  also,  rise  to  the  rank  of  powers  in  the 
moral  domun  of  humanity. 

Moral  influence  of  the  impressions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty, — In 
that  commingling  of  intuition,  feeling,  and  imagination,  and,  some- 
times, even  of  reflective  judgment,  by  which  the  soul  is  at  once 
overawed,  and  delighted,  and  exalted,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime,  the  majestic  in  pature  or  in  thought,  or  in  that 
only  less  elevating  influence  which  is  inspired  by  the  blending  eflects 
of  greatness  and  grace  in  the  grandeur  of  nature  or  of  noble  art,  or 
even  in  that  delighted  and  admiring  love  which  is  elicited  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  in  the  myriad  forms  and  hues  with  which  the 
Creator  has  invested  the  living  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  nature, 
which  man  delights  to  imitate  in  art; — ^in  all  these  relations  of  mind 
is  involved  a  moral  element  of  power,  by  which  man's  nature  is 
ennobled  and  purified,  and  prepared,  as  in  the  vestibule  of  a  sanctu- 
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aiy,  for  those  yet  higher  and  more  effective  influences  which  lift  awe 
into  adoration,  and  attract  the  soul  to  the  heauty  of  holiness.  Such 
at  least,  we  know,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  unperverted  mind,  and 
the  experience  of  every  sou!  on  which  the  true  Light  shineth. 

The  mind  which,  under  the  purifying  influence  of  genial  culture, 
enjoys  the  refining  emotions  and  clear  perceptions  of  a  true  "  taste," 
(relisk,)  for  those  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  admiring  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  which  enable  man  to 
express  his  admiration  of  nature — possesses,  in  its  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  natural  preparation  for  the  reception  of  all  those  salutary 
impressions  which,  in  a  higher  relation,  are  stamped  upon  the  heart 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  every  trait  of  loveliness  of  disposition  and 
character  embodied  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  pure  and  amiable  life. 

The  Graphic  Arts  which  embody  and  repeat  and  perpetuate  such 
impressions,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  man^s  capa- 
bilities of  refining  and  elevating  culture,  even  in  its  strictly  moral  and 
spiritual  relation.  The  dumb  statue,  by  ita  perfect  symmetry  and 
grace,  or  its  touching  beauty,  makes  the  heart  eloquent  inwardly  with 
delight  and  love,  with  admiration,  or  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
The  portrait  which  recalls  the  image  of  the  lost  and  lovely,  the  good 
and  the  true,  the  noble  and  the  worthy,  speaks  most  touchingly  to 
us,  fi^m  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  in  the  language  of  the  heart 
The  landscape  which  skillful  art  presents  as  a  microcosm  of  glorious 
nature,  conjured  from  dead,  material  means  and  implements,  by  a 
concentration  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  educated  hand,  deepens, 
at  once,  our  love  of  this  our  earthly  home  of  palatial  grandeur  and 
finished  beauty,  benignantly  assigned  us  by  the  great  Father,  for  our 
preparatory  abode,  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  beings  created  in  his  image.  The  art  which  at 
once  refines  and  elevates,  does  a  noble  preparatory  work  in  rendering 
more  vividly  susceptible  those  faculties  by  which  the  soul,  when 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  highest  relations,  is  yet  more 
effectually  purified  and  ennobled. 

But  Music — ^that  art  which  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  consecrate 
for  His  own  special  service  in  the  offices  of  human  devotion,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  humble  station  of  a  peculiar  minister 
to  roan's  enjoyment,  as  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  ever  new  and 
ever  pure  gratification  from  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is,  in  its 
influence  on  the  soul,  an  element  of  singular  moral  efficacy,  in  its 
power  to  inspire  with  reverence,  with  joy,  with  ecstatic  delight,  to 
calm  and  soothe  the  agitated  spirit,  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy 
for  sorrow,  or  to  mingle  the  humanizing  emotions  of  brotherhood  and 
companionship.     Rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  practiced^  it  affects 
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With  a  pure  and  benign  influence  both  mind  and  heart ;  and  happily, 
of  late  years,  has  it  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  schools,  among  the 
effective  means  of  moral  culture  not  less  than  aesthetic 

It  is  no  undue  enlargement .  in  the  enumeration  of  the  moral 
capabilities  of  humanity,  to  include  within  its  sphere  the  whole  range 
of  those  arts  by  which  roan's  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are 
rendered  more  definite  in  themselves,  and  more  effective  in  their  in- 
fluence on  his  character. 

4.  Sensibilitt,  (u  An  element  of  Moral  Life. — In  our  preceding 
observations,  we  have  adverted  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture,  as  determining,  in  degree,  roan's 
moral  capabilities ;  since  a  normal  physical  and  intellectual  state  is 
the  natural  condition  of  normal  moral  action.  Proceeding  to  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  moral  capacities  and  powers,  the  next 
element  in  our  enumeration  will  be  that  Sensibility  which,  by  Crea- 
tive ordination,  links  man,  by  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to  the 
outward  world,  establishes  a  sentient  world  within  himself^  and  gives 
birth  to  the  vital  elements  of  love  and  aversion^  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  appetite,  instinct,  desire,  feeling,  affection,  jMSSum,  and  emotion,  by 
which  man  is  attracted  or  repelled,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  action 
and  expression,  and  which  consequently  determine  his  rnorulityy 
(manner  of  action.) 

6.  TuK  Instinctive  Tendencies,  as  Moral  Incitements. — (1.)  Ap' 
petite,  the  natural  primal  craving  for  satisfaction,  which  implies  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  desire  of  gratification,  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  definite  consciousness, 
secures,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  perpetual  renovation  of  vigor, 
health,  and  life,  of  comfort  and  complacency.  In  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  body,  it  tends,  also,  to  generate  the  genial  dis- 
positions and  emotions,  and  to  difiiise  the  moral  element  of  happiness. 
The  intelligent  educator  recognizes  it  as  a  moral  power,  in  its  influence 
on  habit  and  character.  Be  well  knows  that,  in  its  pure  and  healthy 
conditions,  it  is  an  effective  promoter  of  serenity  and  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  favors  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  that, 
when  neglected,  it  brings  on  an  irritative  reaction,  too  strong,  if  ex- 
treme, for  the  control  of  the  guardian  power  of  conscience ;  and  that, 
when  glutted  by  excess,  it  imbrutes  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to 
those  degrading  habits  by  which  humanity  is  desecrated  or  ruined. 

(2.)  The  natural  Love  of  Activity. — One  of  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  instinct  is  the  restless  desire  of  action,  which  is  seen  even  in 
the  involuntary  and  spontaneous  motions  of  the  muscular  frame  in 
infancy,  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  exercise  in  childhood,  in  the  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  boyhood  and  youth  to  ac^ve  exertion,  in  the 
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iode&tigable  iodttstry  of  adult  man ;  and  not  leas  in  the  instinctive 
craving  for  intellectual  action,  and  the  inextinguishable  curiosity  of 
the  young  mind,  in  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  on  all  accessible 
subjects,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the  problems  of  ouf 
being  and  destination,  which  impel  the  maturer  mind,  at  every  stage 
of  life.  The  same  desire  of  activity  is  marked  in  the  child's  natural 
craving  for  sympathy  and  affection,  and  in  that  desire  for  esteem  and 
approbation  which  mark  the  dispositions  of  youth  and  manhood. 
All  these  impelling  powers,  as  they  tend  to  enl^u^  the  sphere  of  life 
to  the  individual,  and  prompt  htm  to  fill  it  by  corresponding  exertion, 
become  vital  elements  of  moral  life  and  character. 

(3.)  27ie  natural  Aversion  to  Pain, — This  instinctive  principle, 
which  makes  the  sentient  nature  a  provisional  guardian  of  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  infancy,  and,  in  degree,  of  humanity,  throughout  the 
course  of  life,  operates,  at  first,  with  more  obvious  reference  to  the 
protection  of  organic  fife  and  health.  But,  as  the  mental  powers 
progressively  unfold  themselves,  and  conscious  sympathy  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  instinct  becomes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  leads  its  subject  to  avoid  whatever  seems  fitted  to  excite  painful 
or  disagreeable  emotions  in  the  consciousness  of  his  fellow  beings.  It 
advances  as  self  consciousness  becomes  more  fully  developed,  to  that 
moral  rank  which  places  it  in  alliance  with  conscience,  and  warns  us 
to  shun  the  foreseen  pain  of  evil  doing,  and  the  reproaches  of  that 
faithful  monitor  which  Divine  wisdom  has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of 
man  to  represent  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  rises,  at  length,  to  that  fear 
of  God  which  deters  from  sin,  under  the  dread  of  His  sovereignty  or 
the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  and  which,  in  its  truest  and  most 
genial  form  of  filial  awe,  forbids  the  very  thought  of  offense.  The 
power  of  this  instinct  is  most  impressively  shown  when,  as  in  some 
deplorable  instances,  its  first  monitory  warnings  have  been  disregarded, 
and  its  terrific  re&ction  drives  reason  from  the  throne  of  intellect,  or 
haunts  a  death-bed  with  horrors. 

(4.)  The  desire  of  Enjoyment — ^which,  in  infancy  and  childhood^ 
tends  to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  sphere  of  the  sentient  nature  in 
its  animal  relations,  rises  to  intellectual  and  moral  action,  with  pro- 
gressive development,  in  subsequent  stages  of  life  and  character,  till  it 
becomes  the  consdou's  pursuit  of  even  the*  highest  happiness  of 
humanity,  exalts  successively  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  man  to  his 
utmost  elevation  of  moral  action  and  character,  and  stamps  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  advancement  of  his  being. 

(5.)  The  desire  of  Power, — No  attribute  of  his  nature  more  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  character  of  man  as  a  progressive  being,  than  that 
love  of  power  which  actuates  the  very  infant  in  his  attempts  to  stand, 
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to  walk,  to  speak,  to  pot  forth  efforts  of  muscular  force.  The  child, 
the  boy,  and  the  youth,  all  evince  the  activity  of  this  principle,  in  the 
conscious  ambition  for  progress  and  advancement  by  which  they  are 
impelled  to  earnest  endeavor  and  arduous  exertion,  physical,  intel* 
lectual,  and  moral.  The  sense  of  power  is,  in  every  stage  of  human 
life,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is  conscious. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  it  crowns  his  endeavors  to  explore  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  thought,  to  achieve  the  miracles  of  perfect 
art,  to  attain  to  positions  of  affluence  or  of  rank,  to  enjoy,  in  what* 
ever  form,  the  splendor  of  greatness.  It  prompts  man,  at  every  stage 
of  his  being,  from  childhood  onward,  to  aim  at  the  relative  manifesta- 
tion of  power  which  is  exhibited  in  superiority  over  others,  in  the 
ability  to  control,  direct,  and  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  This  instinct  of  his  nature  becomes  an  element  of  immense 
productive  force  for  evil,  when  perverted ;  although,  when  prompted 
by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  justice  and  rectitude,  it  has  occa- 
sionally made  men  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  E$timatujn. — ^This  principle  which,  in  childhood^ 
is  manifested  in  the  desire  of  love  and  approbation,  becomes,  in  the 
adult,  a  love  of  esteem  and  respect,  and,  so  &r,  is  unquestionably  a 
worthy  motive  power,  and  one  which,  subordinated  to  conscientious 
integrity  and  honor,  elevates  the  character  and  prompts  to  benevolent 
action.  When  it  degenerates  to  mere  love  of  fame  and  applause,  or 
sinks  to  the  miserable  desire  for  distindion  or  mere  notoriety,  its 
effects  are,  of  course,  as  degrading  as  in  its  purer  forms,  it  is  ennobling. 
In  any  form,  it  is  an  element  of  peculiar  power  in  man's  moral 
constitution. 

(7.)  The  desire  of  Society, — This  prindple  man  partakes  with  the 
gregarious  races  of  animal  life.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging 
desire  for  sympathy  and  association,  characteristic  alike  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  It  becomes,  in  manhood,  the  foundation  of 
social  and  civil  life,  widens  the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  amplifies 
his  being  by  the  sympathy,  the  intelligence,  the  material  and  moral 
aid  of  a  whole  community  of  bis  fellow  men.  As  an  element  of 
human  progress  and  power,  it  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  the 
most  ample  of  man's  moral  resources. 

(8.)  The  desire  of  Freedom, — ^In  the  stages  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  of  immature  life  generally,  the  instinctive  desire  to  throw 
off  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  action,  is  the  natural  expression 
of  that  native  desire  of  development  which  impels  the  progressive 
human  being  in  every  direction  that  promises  the  pleasure  of  con- 
scious effort  and  power.  Partaking,  however,  of  the  partial  blindness 
attributable  to  all  forms  of  mere  instinot,  it  needs  the  direction  and 
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guidance  of  faculties  higher  than  itBelf,  to  constitute  it  a  uniformly 
safe  element  in  actiTity.  But  as  it  is  capable  of  employment  in  the 
service  of  man's  best  rights  and  interests,  and,  in  that  capacity,  has 
achieved  some  of  his  noblest  triumphs  ibr  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  it  takes  justly  a  high  rank  among  his  moral  capabilities, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  development  and  progress. 

6.  The  Primart  Emotions,  as  Moral  Powers. — Sensibility,  the 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  the  great  source  of  moral  life,  presents  its 
numerous  family  of  emotions  as  constituent  members  of  the  group  of 
moral  powers  and  fiiculties  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
meliorating  culture  and  spiritual  growth.  Emotion,  as  the  manifesta- 
tion or  expression  of  feeling  and  affection,  is  not  merely  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart,  rendered  visible  or  audible,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  law  of  sympathy  and  mutual  incitement,  existing  in  the  various 
fiusttlties  of  the  soul,  it  is  itself  a  vital  moral  element  reacting  with  a 
powerful  augmenting  force  on  the  source  whence  it  springs.  As  an 
inner  movement  of  the  soul  rendered  legible,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
become,  by  universal  consent  and  usage,  a  synonym  for  the  interior 
condition  whence  it  originates,  whether  in  the  quiet  moods  of  serenity 
or  the  turbulence  of  passion. 

(1.)  Joy, — One  of  the  earliest  feelings  manifested  by  look  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  infant  stage  of  life,  is  that  joyous  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes, so  lai^ly,  the  happiness  of  animal  existence,  in  all  its  earlier- 
conditions.  The  genial  nature  of  this  emotion  is  indicated  in  the  in- 
tense gratification  which  it  evidently  yields  to  its  immediate  subjecti 
and  which,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  it  diffuses  to  ail  sentient  natures 
within  its  sphere.  From  its  lowest  forms  of  serene  complacency^  to  its 
more  positively  marked  degrees  of  animation  and  cheetfjilneBs,  its 
higher  expressions  of  delighty  of  gladness^  and  hilarity,  or  its  more 
sedate  and  lasting  satisfieictions,  in  the  mature  sense  of  happiness 
which  attends  true  enjoyment,  its  influence  on  life  and  health,  on  con- 
scious feeling,  on  temper  and  disposition,  on  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary ;  while  undue 
devotion  to  its  influence  precludes  the  possibility  of  benefit  from  those 
deeper  and  more  histing  pleasures  which  flow  from  serious  thought 
and  earnest  purposes.  Mirth,  habitually  indulged,  leads  to  habitual 
levity  and  frivolity,  and  foregoes  the  distinctive  dignity  of  man.  The 
healthy  and  genial  inspiration  of  joy,  however,  even  intelligent  educa- 
tors are  sometimes  prone  to  forget,  is,  in  all  the  relations  of  moral 
condition  and  moral  cultivation,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
which  the  young  mind,  by  the  law  of  ita  constitution,  is  peculiarly 
subjected  as  a  vital  element — ^the  oxygen,  of  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 

(2.)  Sorrow^  yrirf^  regrtty  .repentence^  remorse. — ^These  emotionsi 
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diametrically  opposed,  in  all  their  effects,  to  the  genial  influence  of 
the  preceding,  are  to  be  eschewed  as  permanent  educational  elements 
in  an  J  normal  plan  of  early  training;  yet  they  have  their  salutary 
office  in  abnormal  instances,  in  softening  obdurate  hearts,  and  sub- 
duing obstinate  wills,  or  in  awakening  torpid  and  dormant  intellects. 
Their  office,  in  the  business  of  education,  is  that  of  exceptional  reme- 
dies for  exceptional  evils :  they  are  punitive  and  reformatory  in  their 
character,  rather  than  genial  and  preventive.  They  belong  not  to  the 
primary  stage  of  nurture,  but  rather  to  the  secondary  one  of  discipline. 
Still  they  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value,  when  they  spring  from 
ingenuous  feelings  of  regret  for  conscious  error,  or  self-reprehension 
for  conscious  faults.  It  was  once  most  happily  said,  ^^The  tear  of 
contrition  serves  to  wash  the  mote  of  sin  out  of  the  eye."  The  hour 
of  grief  is  that  which  enhances  the  value  of  consolation.  The 
blameless  sadness  of  the  young  heart  calls  for  the  gentle  soothing  of 
the  voice  of  affection.  Sorrow  for  deplorable  losses  blesses  the  voice 
which  can  say,  in  genuine  sympathy  and  cheering  kindness,  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  !*'  The  nK>ment  of  "  the  heaviness  of  the 
countenance^'  is  sometimes  that  in  which  *^  the  heart  is  made  better,^ 
by  detaching  it  from  the  burden  of  conscious  evil,  and  preparing  the 
will  for  the  better  course  of  a  new  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judicious  aid  of  the  attentive  educator  may  assist  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  moral  era  in  the  personal  history  of  the  pupilr  Even  the 
rougher  and  severer  discipline  of  repentance  and  remorse  becomes,  to 
the  hardened  adult,  a  minister  of  mercy,  when  it  wrenches  the  sinner 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil  habit,  and  sets  him  free  from  the  ^^ bond- 
age of  iniquity." 

The  nvoral  power  of  this  whole  class  of  emotions — from  the 
unaccountable  cloud  of  depression  which  sometimes  steals  over  the 
sunshine  of  the  young  heart,  to  the  deepest  plunge  into  the  darkness 
of  remorse — is  peculiarly  marked  for  its  efficacy  in  the  renovation  of 
feeling,  and  even  of  disposition  and  character.  In  tho  sphere  of  the 
family  and  the  school,  it  sometimes  marks  the  record  of  the  day^s  history 
with  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  reformation  of  temper  and  deport- 
ment. But,  in  the  imperfections  of  human  management,  it  some- 
tiroes  is  permitted  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  reactive  sense  of 
wrong,  when  the  feeling  is  unjustly  caused  by  arbitrary  or  erring 
authority.    It  then  becomes  a  power  for  lasting  evil. 

(3.)  Timidity y  fear,  terror, — Like  the  natural  averaion  to  pain, 
these  instinctive  emotions,  which  are  so  easily  excited  in  childhood, 
bespeak  .the  guardian  care  of  the  Creator,  in  his  gracious  provision 
against  danger,  and  consequent  destruction  to  the  organic  frame,  or 
to  the  mental  constitution.    They  are*  the  swift  preventives  of  evil, 
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the  safeguards  of  humanity  in  peril.  But  the  vividness  of  child- 
hood^s  emotions  needs  the  aid  of  the  guardian  auspices  of  education 
to  prevent  a  salutary  instinct  from  degenerating  into  unreasoning 
excess,  and  to  protect  the  mental  and  moral  nature  from  the  para- 
lyzing effect,  which,  in  unhappy  instances,  has  extended  to  the  over- 
throw of  reason  itself.  The  timidity  of  childhood  may,  if  not 
watched  over,  become  habitual  self-distrust,  embarrassment,  confusion 
of  thought,  or  even  moral  cowardice.  Wisely  guarded,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  protection  from  rashness,  presumption,  and  fool- 
hardiness.  Fear  may  be  sometimes  needed  as  a  restraining  influence 
on  forwardness  and  impudence,  or  as  a  check  upon  daring  hardihood, 
in  resistance  to  authority.  But  its  influence  is  unfriendly  to  the 
healthy  development  of  disposition  and  character.  It  never  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  an  aid  to  the  development  of  principle.  Jt  may  aid  in 
producing  a  vivid  apprehension  of  coercive  and  compulsory  measures, 
and  so  lead  to  obviate  their  necessity.  But  its  low  rank  among  , 
instincts,  its  semi-brutal  character^  at  best,  place  it  among  the  motives 
which  a  generous  educator  would  ever  despise.  If  called  in,  for  a 
moment,  to  quell  resistance  to  authority,  it  yet  can  never  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  influence.  Expediency  may  some- 
times sanction  the  appeal  to  its  effect,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But, 
if  admitted  at  all  into  the  circle  of  moral  relations,  it  can  not  be 
ranked  higher  than  among  the  abnormal.  As  for  its  extreme  form, 
terror — humanity,  at  the  present  day,  forbids  any  resort  to  it,  as  a 
moral  expedient  The  peril  of  insanity  lies  too  dose  at  hand  to 
permit  any  human  being  to  adopt  it,  even  as  a  means  of  deterring 
from  evil.  Its  only  salutary  use.is  itB  instinctive  office  to  prompt  the 
instant  flight  from  peril  to  life  itself.  So,  and  so  only,  dQCs  it  prove 
a  benefit. 

(4.)  Indignation  a«  a  moral  sentimenL — The  intelligent  moral 
instructor  will,  of  course,  careftilly  guard  his  pupils  from  confound- 
ing this  principle  with  the  mere  animal  emotion  or  passion  of  anger. 
Anger  is  the  mere  personal  reaction  of  maddened  feeling  and  blinded 
reason,  which  man  is  capable  of  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  vents  itself  in  violence  on  the  agent  of  injury.  Indigna- 
tion is  that  impersonal  sentiment  which  regards  not  the  agent  but 
the  act,  which  makes  the  young  heart  glow  at  the  sense  of  wrong, 
when  the  teacher  is  relating  an  instance  of  oppression  or  cruelty, 
which  occurred,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  and  in  some  distant  land.  This 
species  of  resentment  is  a  purely  mental  thing,  a  salutary  and  enno- 
bling emotion  of  reactive  sympathy,  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
being  consciously  endowed  with  free  agency,  and  equally  abhorring  a 
condition  of  unjust  subjection,  and  the  oppression  which  causes  it — 
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as  a  being  instinctively  impelled  to  oppose  and  overthrow  every 
palpable  form  of,  evil  which  besets  the  condition  of  humanity.  In- 
dignation has  inspired  many  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  which 
have  renovated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  communities, 
more  frequently  than  it  has  originated  those  bloody  revolutions 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  birth-throes  of  national  life  and 
liberty. 

(5.)  Wonier, — ^Among  the  first  indications  of  mental  life,  in 
childhood,  is  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which,  at  that  stage  of  human 
progress,  is  so  often  called  forth  by  the  novelties  of  observation  and 
experience.  The  freshness  of  feeling  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
manifest  delight  attending  it,  show  plainly  its  power  as  an  element 
of  mental  life  and  moral  activity.  This  emotion,  judiciously  evoked 
and  skillfully* cherished  by  the  watchful  educator,  becomes  not  only  a 
genial  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  intellectual  exertion,  but  the  trib- 
nte  of  the  young  heart  on  the  altar  of  the  yet  '*  unknown  God," 
who  is  waiting  to  be,  in  due  season,  revealed  to  intelligent  faith.  The 
wonder  which  the  novelty  of  all  created  things  raises  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  childhood,  is  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  reverence  which  are  afterward  to  blend  in  the  soul,  as  it 
rises  to  the  recognition  of  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  its  law 
of  duty. 

(6.)  Awe, — ^This  emotion  transcends  that  of  mere  wonder,  and 
thrills  the  soul  with  a  profounder  sense  of  power,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature,  in  its  astounding  aspects  of 
elemental  commotion,  as  in  the  heaving  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
dashing  billows  of  ocean,  the  rush  of  the  cataract,  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the  tornado, 
or  in  the  calmer  majesty  of  mountain  forms,  the  overwhelming  vast- 
ness  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  the  immeasurable  depths  of  space. 
As  a  moral  inspiration,  it  aids  the  feeble  faculties  of  man  in  his 
attempts  to  dwell  upon  the  conception  of  almighty  power  and  eter- 
nal duration ;  and  while  he  must  ever  sink  consciously  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  comprehend  Him  *'  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,"  yet  he  never  feels  more  vividly 
the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  limited  though  it  is,  than  when 
losing  his  human  littleness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  and 
marvellous  works  which  bespeak  the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  "  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

This  overwhelming  and  yet  ennobling  emotion,  education  has  it 
for  one  of  its  special  offices  to  deepen  and  expand  by  all  the  aids 
which  nature  and  (science  furnish  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  man.  Its 
influence  is  doubly  salutary,  as  it  prostrates  the  human  being  in 
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consciotu  inBignifioenoe  before  his  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exalts  Him  who  is  the  **  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth." 

(V.)  Hope, — As  an  intelligent  inspiration,  of  intellect,  heart,  and 
vill,  in  activity  connected  with  the  sense  of  duty,  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion of  success,  becomes  an  element  of  high  moral  value  and  power. 

It  is  congenial  with  the  conscious  happiness  of  being  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  joyous  associations  of  early  childhood,  and, 
indeed,  of  young  life  in  all  its  various  stages.  It  inspires  and  sus- 
tains the  aspirations  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  invigorates  the 
exertions  of  manhood.  It  is  a  silent  tribute  from  the  he&rt  of  man 
to  Divine  benignity;  and  when  elevated  and  hallowed  by  faith,  it 
rejoices  in  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life  of  perfect  felicity.  Its 
rank,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  moral  influence,  constitute  it  one  of  the 
highest  powers  by  which  man's  moral  nature  is  actuated. 

7.  Thk  Bsnionant  Affections,  as  elements  of  moral  life  and 
f)oufer. — (1.)  Love, — ^By  the  great  pervading  attribute  of  sensibility, 
inherent  in  his  constitution,  man  learns  to  feel  his  condition  before  he 
knows  it,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  fellow-beings  before  he  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  tJiem.  The  law  of  Sympathy^  written  on  his 
whole  nature,  as  a  primary  element  of  his  being,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  every  form  of  social  and  benevolent  feeling,  brings 
him,  unconsciously,  at  first,  under  the  dominion  of  the  paramount 
law  of  Love^  which  attracts  him  toward  his  fellow -beings  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  influence  which  he  delights  to  feel,  and  which,  as  his  con- 
scious intelligence  gri^ually  unfolds  itself,  he  learns  to  understand  as 
mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  mysterious  power  ties  the  heart  of  the 
infant  to  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  mother  to  the  infant 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  life.  In  the  little  community  of  home, 
it  links  the  souls  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  fraternal  union  of  afiection. 
It  is  the  sacred  law  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  and  moves  the  whole 
moral  machinery  of  human  life  in  its  hallowed  and  blessed  sphere  of 
privacy. 

There  virtue  has  its  purest  forms  and  dearest  aspects,  its  genuine, 
spontaneous  amenities ;  and  though  unknown  beyond  its  own  quiet 
sphere,  has  its  own  unseen  record  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
fortitude  more  than  heroic  Among  the  noblest  motive  powers  of 
moral  action,  the  affections  of  home  are  those  to  which  the  enlightened 
educator  will  ever  assign  the  highest  place,  as  regards  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  heart  for  living  development 

(2.)  Gratitude, — ^This  peculiar  benignant  reaction  of  love,  in  view 

of  favor  or  kindness  experienced,  mingles  largely  with  the  exercise  of 

filial  and  fraternal  affection,  and  enters  into  every  emotion  called  forth 

by  the  consciousness  of  benefit  conferred,  in  whatever  degree — from 
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the  ordinary  acts  of  human  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  those  greater 
expressions  of  benevolence,  which  bestow  safety  or  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, in  valuable  and  lasting  forms  of  beneficent  action.  This  gen- 
erous emotion  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  remunerate  a  benefactor  by  any  adequate  return.  The  service 
or  the  favor  which  calls  it  forth,  is  sometimes  greater  than  language  ^ 
or  action,  or  any  form  of  external  expression,  can  equal.  It  may  be 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  prompt  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the 
friend  or  benefactor  toward  whom  it  is  directed.  Such  is  true  filial 
attachment    Such  is  man's  position  toward  his  Creator. 

The  promptings  of  this  generous  emotion  lead,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  sensibility  and  self-renouncing  devotion. 
Some  of  the  brightest  passages  on  the  page  of  history  are  those  which 
record  the  heroic  actions  to  which  this  feeling  has  given  birth. 

In  the  relations  of  education,  its  influence  on  the  ingenuous  mind 
and  heart  of  youth,  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  attachments  o( 
human  life.  A  grateful  feeling  of  returning  love  for  the  guardian 
mental  care  which,  in  our  early  years,  watched  over,  and  served  to 
form  and  mould  within  us,  the  ideal  image  of  excellence  at  which  we 
were  taught  to  aspire,  the  filial  reverence  which  the  heart,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, so  gladly  pays  as  a  tribute  to  wisdom  and  worth,  insure  the 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  aims  in  all  subsequent  life,  to  the  heart  which 
is  conscious  of  them. 

8.  The  Generous  Apfections,  as  Moral  Powers, — (1.)  Friend- 
ship, — ^The  cordialities  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  of  human  kindness  and  reciprocal  obligation  are  but  ex- 
pansions of  fraternal  feeling  from  the  primary  sphere  of  home ;  and 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  human  well-being,  on  a  broad  scale,  render 
them  powerful  instruments  of  good,  as  w.ell  as  rich  elements  of  moral 
life  in  the  heart. 

(2.)  Patriotism, — On  a  yet  wider  field,  patriotic  attachment  and 
principle,  as  they  cherish  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devotion,  give 
ample  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify 
human  life.  The  noblest  pages  of  history  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
magnanimity  of  genuine  patriotism.  As  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
principle  of  duty,  this  sentiment  possesses  peculiar  power  in  inspiring 
man  to  noble  deeds ;  and  as  a  spring  of  development  to  personal 
character,  it  must  ever  rank  high  among  the  moral  capabilities  of 
man. 

(3.)  Philanthropy. — The  expansive  feeling  which  embraces  the 
wliole  human  family  in  the  wide  open  arms  of  brotherhood,  is  a  vir- 
tue yet  more  disinterested,  and  more  true  to  God  and  man,  than  even 
the  truest  and  the  warmest  patriotism.    It  is  eminently  the  Christian's 
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virtue,  so  far  as  he  is  true  to  the  teachings  and  example  of  Him  -who 
came  to  proclaim  "good  will  to  meu,*^  and  charged  his  followers  with 
a  message  of  love  to  ^  the  whole  world."  The  history  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  chiefly  the  record  of  those  who  went  forth  on  this 
errand,  **  with  their  life  in  their  hand,**  and  who  were  ever  cheerfully 
ready  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  well-heing  of 
•*  Barharian,  Scythian,  bond,  or  free." 

Among  the  powers  which  characterize  man  as  a  moral  being  capa- 
ble of  culture,  and  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  no  triut 
of  disposition  gives  larger  promise  than  this;  and  on  none  does 
humanizing  culture  produce  larger  effects. 

(4.)  Humanity  toward  Animal  Nature. — ^As  the  ofi&pring  of  Divine 
love,  the  human  spirit,  though  its  lustre  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
breath  of  sin,  yet  retains  something  of  the  characteristic  benignity  of 
its  Source ;  and  the  range  of  its  benevolent  sympathy  is  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  fellow  beings,  but  flows  forth,  if  not  unnaturally 
diverted  from  its  channel,  to  the  wider  sphere  of  universal  being.  In 
its  relation  even  to  the  humbler  races  of  the  creation,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  its  dominion,  by  the  appointed  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  life,  it  manifests  itself  capable  of  a  beneficence  for  which  the 
designation  of  "  humanitt/"  has  been  suggestively  chosen. 

The  universal  law  of  Love,  if  obeyed,  expands  and  elevates  the 
soul  of  man  to  that^  moral  comprehensiveness  of  being  which  ranks 
him  *^  but  little  lower  than  the  angels  f  and  while  he  is  thus  permitted 
to  see  "  all  earthly  things  put  under  his  feet^"  his  crown  of  royalty  is 
indeed  one  of  "  glory  and  honor,"  because  it  invests  him  with  the 
conscious  responsibility  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  sovereign.  This 
true  majesty  of  man  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  just  self-respect,  and 
of  some  of  his  noblest  regal  attributes  and  virtues,  to  cherish  and 
confirm  which  is  among  the  special  offices  of  appropriate  human  cul- 
ture. 

9.  Religious  Principle,  as  a  Moral  Power, — (1.)  Reverence, — 
The  feeling  of  which  the  young  mind  is  conscious,  as  one  of  the  dawn- 
ing intimations  of  the  development  of  its  own  reflective  powers,  when 
contemplating  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity 
of  the  parental  character  on  which  it  consciously  depends  for  being 
and  happiness — is  although  not  yet  fully  or  distinctly  developed  to  its 
own  consciousness,  one  of  the  profoundest  emotions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  and  to  the  unperverted  heart  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  of  sacred  obligation  by  which  it  is  bound  to  all  filial  duty. 

The  emotion  thus  experienced  is  naturally  transferred,  by  the 
mind's  law  of  association  to  all  forms  of  venerable  human  worth  and 
dignity.     It  is  called  forth  by  the  wisdom  of  age,  by  nobility  of  charao- 
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ter  in  exalted  statioii,  and,  in  d^ree,  bj  aD  aathoritj  jnstl j  exercised. 
It  maris  alike,  in  soch  eircomatanoes,  the  deportment  of  ingenaoos 
jonth  and  of  tme  manlineaa.  Its  indications  in  the  interoonrse  of 
Hfe  aie  the  assoranee  of  that  snseeptibility  by  which  jodicioos  caltiva- 
taon,  and  the  in^iration  of  a  genuine  fiiith,  are  enabled  to  lilt  the 
homan  aonl  in  rererenoe  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  create  a 
sacred  regard  for  aD  that  Divine  troth  rereala  as  datj.  Its  value  as 
an  element  in  moral  coltiTation,  is  beyond  expression,  great,  as  re- 
gards its  infloenoe,  whether  in  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  doe 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniority  in  years,  and  to  eminence  in  at- 
tainments, or  in  conferring  on  education  itself^  its  true  character  as  a 
aacred  relation  in  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  which  gives  unity  to  man*s  being  in  its  extension  to 
n  higher  sphere  of  mental  and  s|Mritnal  existence. 

(2.)  Faith. — ^Another  elanent  <^  the  highest  power  in  moral 
relations  is  the  Faith  which  believes  and  trusts,  and  thus  unites  man 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  A  great 
writer  has  denominated  this  principle  as  that  '^  which  holds  the  mor- 
al elements  of  the  world  together.^  Without  it,  man  is  an  isolated, 
helpless,  hopeless  outcast,  wandering  on  the  shores  of  being  without 
aim  and  without  direction,  ready  to  be  ''swallowed  up  and  lost,^  at 
the  end  of  his  brid"  career  of  earthly  life. 

Faith  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  moral  life,  and,  as  a  capalnli^ 
in  the  relations  of  culture,  its  productive  power  is  comparatively 
inexhaustible,  or  limited  only  by  the  measure  of  endeavor.  It  lifts 
man  above  himself^  and  supplies  him  with  a  power  beyond  his  own. 
It  gives  the  parent  and  the  teacher  an  influence  nearly  unbounded. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  solves,  with  light  from  above,  the  great  Chris- 
tian paradox,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.'' 

(3.)  Conteienee. — ^The  primordial  moral  element  which  holds 
sway  over  all  man's  powers  and  faculties,  is  Consdence.  This  great 
regulator  of  the  springs  of  action  no  competent  educator  can  ever 
permit  himself  to  regard  in  the  merely  popular  light  of  a  reporter 
and  penal  oflioer,  following  the  acts  of  which  it  takes  cognizance 
only  after  they  have  been  committed,  or  irretrievably  determined. 
As  the  sense  of  duty,  it  presides  over  the  whole  mental  being.  As 
an  intelligent  agent,  it  partakes  in  the  work  of  consdous^ness  and 
reason.  It  knows  and  judges.  It  remembers,  indeed,  with  fearful 
exactness,  the  deeds  of  the  past  But  it  has  also  the  eyes  of  intui- 
tion and  of  inference  fer  the  present,  and  the  power  of  prospection, 
prediction,  and  suggestion  for  the  future.  In  feeling — unless  blunted 
or  extinguished — ^it  is  sensitive,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  acuteness; 
and  it  pierces  to  the  voy  ^joints  and  marrow"  of  the  moral  organ- 
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ism.  Its  cautery  is  terrible  in  its  unsparing  intensity.  By  Creative 
ordination  it  is  paramount  to  the  will.  It  prompts,  and  threatens, 
and  remonstrates,  and  commands,  and  forbids,  and  impels  or  deters, 
with  absolute  authority ; — irresponsible  to  any  higher  jpower  within 
the  whole  domain  of  humanity,  and  acknowledging  none  without, 
but  the  one  supreme  authority  of  God  and  duty. 

As  an  intelligent  sentiment,  and  determining  principle,  it  sums  up 
man's  moral  capacities  and  powers  in  their  whole  extent  of  life  and 
action.  It  constitutes  him  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
his  own  consciousness — a  responsible  moral  agent,  whose  motto,  writ- 
ten on  his  inmost  being,  is  ^  Be  perfect^ 

Under  the  prompting  influence  of  conscience,  as  the  law  of  duty, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  a  devout  regard  to  His  authority, 
and  a  grateful  sense  of  His  benignant  care,  the  young  mind,  enlight- 
ened by  the  teachings  of  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  is 
betimes  elevated  to  that  piety  toward  the  Father  of  all,  which  raises 
the  personal  worth  and  virtues  of  the  human  being,  in*  his  aspira- 
tions, to  the  height  of  sanctity,  carries  up  all  questions  of  moral 
action  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  breathes  into  all  his  en- 
deavors of  duty  the  inspiring  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  and  a  divine 
power.  Most  justly  did  *the  fathers  of  New  England  require  of  the 
teacher  of  youth  that  he  should  regard  himself  as  specially  set 
apart  for  the  "nurturing''  of  childhood  in  "piety,"  as  the  security 
for  all  those  virtues  which  insure  the  safety  of  a  community  and  are 
the  adornment  of  humanity. 

10.  The  Will,  as  a  Moral  Power. — Man's  ability  to  determine 
the  moral  course  of  his  actions,  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong,  can  never  be  made  clearer  to  himself  by  the  light  of  "  science 
falsely  so  called,**  than  it  is  in  his  own  inmost  convictions.  It  never 
is  obscured  to  his  consciousness  till,  wandering  from  his  limited 
sphere  of  possible  conception,  he  bedims  it  by  some  cloud  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  and  perplexing  casuistry — "darkening  counsel" 
by  "  skeptical  doubts"  and  "  words  without  knowledge."  Conscience, 
the  only  competent  court,  adjudges  him  free,  innocent  or  guilty,  com- 
mendable or  culpable,  in  every  act  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
yet — for  that  very  reason,  not  independent  of  the  authority  which 
pronounces  sentence  on  his  actions,  and  which  involves  the  existence 
of  an  authority  higher  than  itself  to  which  he  is  strictly  responsible, 
here  and  hereafter,  though  at  liberty  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
individual  will.  To  the  doings  of  this  determining  and  executive 
power,  which  directs  and  moves  the  arm,  whether  it  is  stretched  forth 
to  succor  or  to  kill,  attaches,  then,  a  moral  character  of  fearful  power ; 
and  to  influence  it  for  ^d,  and  not  for  evil,  to  guide  it  in  the  path 
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of  rectitude  and  benevolence,  is  the  appropriate  work  of  education, 
as  the  guardian  of  human  welfare. 

11.  The  Peactical  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers, — High  among 
these  attributes  stands  Rectitude — that  power  of  self-adjustment  by 
which  man  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  the  sense  of 
right,  which  keeps  him  true  to  his  position  in  the  moral  universe — 
true  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  posture  in  which  his  Creator 
placed  him  when  He  **  made  man  upright."  This  principle  confers 
OR  the  human  being  that  noble  power  of  self-poise,  which  bespeaks 
his  dignity,  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  the  ability,  to  maintain 
his  moral  identity  and  stability,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  circum- 
stance^  or  the  plausible  solicitations  of  evil.  It  tends  to  render  him 
sacredly  regardful  of  truth  in  all  his  communications  with  his  fellow- 
beiiig:!^,  and  of  equity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions.  It  stamps 
hiB  character  with  integrity  and  hanor^  in  every  station  of  power — 
with  fidelity^  honesty^  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  every 
obligation  of  duty.  Truthfulness,  is,  in  a  word,  the  one  sure  and 
firm  foundation  of  every  personal  virtue,  and  the  only  ground  of 
reliance  between  man  and  man.  Without  the  security  which  it 
afibrilfi,  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  would  be  but  a  hollow 
structure  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  life  but  a  degrading  scene 
of  fleceit,  imposition,  and  intrigue,  issuing  in  universal  corruption 
and  misery. 

A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  all  its  relations  of  communication, 
whether  in  expression  or  action,  while  it  is  an  element  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  in  any  form,  is  one  which 
more  than  most  others,  is  a  growth  of  culture  in  the  soul,  and  pecu- 
liarly needs  the  genial  guardianship  of  watchful  care,  mature  wis- 
dom, and  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
fertile  imagination  and  artistic  fancy  of  childhood,  are  prone  to 
create  a  world  of  unreality  around  the  unconscious  spirit,  in  its  im- 
maturity of  knowledge  and  experience;  and  a  guiding  mind  is  ever 
needed  to  lead  it  onward  to  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sacred  beau- 
ty which  invests  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  truth,  and  which 
renders  any  conscious  violation  of  it  a  desecration.  The  force  of 
truthfulness,  as  a  moral  principle,  when  so  directed  and  matured,  is 
seen  in  that  loyal  and  devoted  adherence  to  its  dictates,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  constancy  and  genuine  heroism  of  the  martyr.  In 
his  estimation,  it  is  held  dearer  than  life,  no  intensity  of  pain  or 
suffering  has  the  power  to  wrest  it  from  him. 

1 2.  The  Humane  and  Gentle  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers, — Un- 
Jcr  ibis  designation  may  be  properly  included  those  traits  of  disposi- 
tion aad  character  which  soften  the  heart  of  mtn  to  his  fellow  man — 
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the  sympathy  which  is  not  a  mere  passive  condition  of  feeling  or  or^ 
ganic  susceptibility,  but  a  living,  active  participation  in  the  emotions 
evinced  by  our  fellow  creatures;  leading  us  to  r^oice  in  the  happiness 
of  others,  to  compassionate  them  in  conditions  of  want  and  distress, 
to  commiserate  sorrow  and  suffering,  in  every  form — ignorance,  error, 
degradation,  vice,  and  every  pressure  of  evil  which  afflicts  or  depresses 
humanity ; — to  cherish  the  catholic  spirit  of  universal  charity,  toler- 
ance for  the  sentiments  which  differ  from  our  own,  uniform  tenderness 
toward  woman  and  childhood,  calmness  under  irritating  treatment, 
meekness  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  quietness  and  mildness  with  the 
violent,  patience  and  forbearance  with  waywardness  and  opposition 
and  injury,  pity  for  the  erring,  m>ercy  for  the  evil-doer.  All  these  god- 
like traits  of  disposition  are  the  features  which  characterize  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  true  Christian  culture ;  none  of  them  the  mere  fortuitous 
products  of  a  happy  constitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  all  earned 
by  ceaseless  watchfulness,  and  diligent  endeavor,  and,  sometimes,  by 
arduous  struggles,  and  none  of  them  perfected  without  aid  from  on 
high. 

13.  Personal  Qualitiss,  in  their  Moral  Influence:  The  Self-as- 
serting and  Self- sustaining  Virtues  of  the  Individual  Man, — (1.)  Self- 
respect — As  a  being  created  in  the  high  sphere  of  intelligent  and 
moral  existence,  and  possessed  of  an  immortal  nature,  man  enjoys,  in 
a  just  self-respect,  a  security  against  degradation  by  any  influence 
which  he  feels  to  be  unworthy  of  the  rank  assigned  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. Consciously  noble  in  origin  and  destination,  he  tends,  if  not 
perverted  or  degraded  by  habit,  to  noble  action ;  and  if,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  Divine  favor,  he  is  consciously  recovered  from  a  £fillen  condi- 
tion, 4ie  feels  it  his  immunity,  as  "a  new  creature,*'  to  have  been  liber- 
ated from  a  state  of  bondage — set  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  ^  glori- 
ous liberty,''  and  impelled  to  run  a  new  and  noble  career.  Respect 
for  his  own  nature  an^  personal  condition — ^when  kept  pure  from  the 
senseless  interminglings  of  pride,  or  haughtiness,  or  arrogance,  of 
overweening  self-esteem,  or  exclusive  self-regard — insures  to  man  the 
proper  dignity  of  his  being,  and  tends  to  elevate  all  his  aims  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  an  element  of  high  moral  power ;  and  the  judicious  culti- 
vation of  its  influence  is  a  prominent  duty  of  all  whose  office,  as 
educators,  constitutes  them  the  guardians  of  humanity. 

(2.)  Ambition, — Feeling  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  man,  when  not 
hopelessly  degraded,  instinctively  seeks  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
conscious  position,  and,  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  to  aspire  after 
advancement,  in  every  stage  and  relation  of  his  life.  This  desire  may, 
it  is  true,  be  suffered  to  center  on  merely  selfish  purposes — on  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  an  individual,  to  the  exclusion  or  depression  * 
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of  otbera,  and  to  the  violation  of  their  rights.  In  such  cases,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  that  hrutal  greed  which  prompts  one  of  the  inferior 
animals  to  usurp  the  better  place  at  the  trough,  and  monopolize  its 
advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd. 

But  the  desire  of  advancement,  as  that  of  progress  and  attainment^ 
is  utterly  free  from  all  considerations  of  relative  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage. It  is  obedience  to  an  ennobling  instinct,  pure  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  beneficial  in  its  results,  not  merely  to  the  individual  whom  it 
elevates,  but  to  all  whom  it  enables  him  to  aid  from  the  higher  sphere 
of  ability  to  which  he  has  been  raised.  To  the  student  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incitement  to  application  and  exertion;  and  in  the  relations 
of  moral  attainment,  its  influence  is  a  salutary  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purest  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  largeness  of  the  plans  on  which  it  delights  to  work,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  benefits  which  it  delights  to  bestow.  It 
urges  the  Christian  aspirant  to  "  press  toward  the  mark,"  "  for  tho 
prize  of  his  high  calling,"  and  incites  him  by  the  promise  of  a  '*  crown 
of  life." 

(3.)  Magnanimity, — Ambition  naturally  tends  to  generate  another 
personal  quality  of  noble  character  and  influence — ^that  magnanimity 
which  lifts  man  above  the  littleness  that  would  limit  the  scope  of  life, 
and  fritter  away  its  purposes  in  paltry  pursuits,  in  trivial  employments, 
or  low  gratifications,  in  snatching  at  mean  advantages,  or  mingling  in. 
petty  strifes.  This  ennobling  virtue  incites  its  possessor  to  high  aims 
in  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  meanness 
in  motive  or  action,  as  manifested  by  others  toward  himsel£  It  over- 
looks malice  and  injury,  or  forgives  their  results.  It  disdains  revenge. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  that  sordid  narrowness  of  soul  which  in4uces 
man  to  drudge,  throughout  life,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,  or  to  practice  the  degrading  shifts  of  a  niggardly  parsimony 
in  expenditure,  through  fear  of  diminishing  his  hoards.  A  magnan- 
imous spirit  scorns  the  selfish  littleness  which  thus  wraps  the  individ- 
ual in  himself^  and  shuts  the  door  of  his  heart  against  the  natural 
claims  of  human  brotherhood.  It  gives  a  generous  breadth  to  meas- 
ures of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  and  raises  human  activity  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  ampler  scope  in  all  directions. 

(4.)  Resolution, — ^This  attribute,  so  important  in  all  the  practical 
reUtions  of  life,  implies  the  clearness  of  perception  and  readiness  of 
judgment  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  is  empowered  instantane- 
ously to  decide  the  course  of  action.  Hence  the  certainty  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  execution  follows  purpose,  the  invaluable  habit 
of  promptness  and  dispatch  in  business,  and  of  punctuality  and  effic- 
iency in  performance,  as  contrasted  with  the  lagging  irresolution,  and 
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halting,  unavailing  endeavor,  wiiich  invariably  issue  in  failure  and 
disappointment 

Tiie  power  of  energetic  and  decisive  resolve  determines,  at  once, 
the  practical  value  of  an  individual,  and  the  reliance  which  may  be 
placed  on  him  by  others.    It  determines,  in  £stct,  the  mental  health 
and  moral  life  of  the  man,  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  and  the  estima-   I 
tion  of  his  character. 

Many  constitutions  are  so  formed  that  even  this  trait  of  mental 
freshness  and  vigor,  so  natural  to  early  life,  in  general,  needs  diligent 
cultivation  to  secure  its  due  development  in  particular  cases.  The 
dreamy  indolence,  the  languid  inactivity,  the  tendency  to  aimless 
reverie  and  absence  of  mind,  which  proceed  from  organic  feebleness, 
wear  the  same  aspect  with  the  profound  abstraction  of  deep  and  earn- 
est thought,  and  thus  excite,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  or 
the  teacher,  the  expectation  of  the  fruits  of  close  thinking  and  severe 
application — ^an  expectation  sure  to  be  disappointed.  The  irresolute 
youth  is  prone  to  sink  into  habitual  vacancy  of  mind,  indeciBion  of 
purpose,  vacillation  and  feebleness  of  judgment,  sluggishness  and 
utter  inefficiency  of  will. 

(5.)  C(mrage, — ^A  kindred  quality  of  soul  to  power  and  promptness 
of  resolution,  is  that  genuine  courage  which  man,  as  a  self-reliant  and 
independent  agent,  is  naturally  called  to  exert ;  and  which,  as  a  being 
of  conscious  energy  and  power,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
primary  instincts  of  his  nature.  It  enables  him  to  assert  his  place  in 
the  creation,  as  an  agent  intrusted  with  dominion,  to  a  vast  extent, 
over  nature  and  circumstance,  and  destined  to  a  high  position  by  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  endowments.  It  protects  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  any  undue  ascendency  usurped  over  him  by  a  fellow-man. 
It  prompts  him  to  oppose  and  resist  every  encroachment  on  his  rights, 
and  to  imperil  life  itself  in  defense  of  his  natural  liberty  of  action.  It 
nerves  him  to  encounter  danger,  to  triumph  over  obstacles,  and  to 
master  tiifficultaes.  It  lightens  toil,  and  facilitates  attainment. — 
It  gives  to  the  energies  of  individual  mind  and  will  the  comparative 
force  of  numbers.  It  enables  man  to  achieve  miracles  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  power,  not  merely  on  the  field  of  conflict,  or  un- 
der the  gaze  of  admiration,  but  in  the  solitary  grapple  with  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  daring,  unassisted  encounter  widi  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  when  the  lone  adventurer  hazards  life  on  some  far  errand 
of  scientific  or  humane  exploration.  In  its  higher  relations,  as  a  moral 
attribute,  it  inspires  the  individual  to  attack  usurping  or  even  ap- 
proaching evil,  in  its  most  formidable  shapes,  and  to  encounter  fear- 
lessly opposition  and  opprobrium,  and  death  itself,  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  duty. 
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Courage  may,  it  is  true,  degenerate  into  inconsiderate  rashness  or 
fool-hardj  temerity,  and  prove  itself  but  a  blind  animal  impulse.  It 
is  tbe  office  of  education  to  enlighten  and  elevate  it,  and  render  it  a 
ministering  spirit  of  good  to  humanity,  inspiring  it  with  inteliigenoOi 
and  hallowing  it  with  the  sanctity  of  benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  be- 
come worthy  to  fulfill  its  highest  offices,  and  lead  the  van  in  noble 
endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  human  well  being.  Its  moral  power 
and  value  then  become  incalculable ;  and  to  cherish  it  is  a  peculiar 
duty  of  the  educator. 

(6.)  Fortitude, — A  virtue  yet  higher  than  even  the  noblest  form 
of  courage,  is  that  Firmness  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  withstand,  to  en- 
dure, or  to  resist  every  pressure  of  pain  and  of  suffering  which  inev- 
itable evil  may  call  him  to  meet  and  to  undergo.  Along  with  this 
upholding  power  usually  comes  the  equanimity  which  preserves  from 
extremes  of  elation  or  depression,  and  maintains  the  moral  identity 
of  the  individual,  the  patience  which  soothes  and  tranquilizes,  and  co- 
operating with  the  enduring  firmness  of  its  kindred  virtue,  contributes 
to  that  calm  self-possession  which  leaves  man  master  of  himself,  and 
equal,  in  his  native  greatness  and  acquired  abilities,  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  evil,  and  bear  the  double  pressure  of  toil  and  pain  with  un- 
shaken firmness. 

These  arduous  virtues  are,  in  no  sense,  innate,  or  constitutional 
merely :  they  are  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  persevering  culture — the 
attainments  of  the  trained  and  practiced  spirit  They  owe  their  power 
to  that  self-education  which,  although  it  may  be  wisely  anticipated, 
must  ever,  in  substance,  be  purchased  at  the  peculiar  price  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

(7.)  Perseverance, — ^Another  quality  of  high  rank  as  a  moral  power, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group,  is  the  persistent  firmness  of 
purpose  which  follows  so  worthily  in  the  track  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  enables  man,  with  the  aid  of  time,  to  accomplish,  in  life-long  bat- 
tles with  external  nature,  those  wonders  of  triumphant  human  energy 
which  inspire  successive  generations  of  the  human  race  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe.  It  is  the  same  trait  of  persistent  resolution  that 
has  enabled  communities  to  struggle,  for  successive  years,  for  a  foot- 
hold among  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  endure,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction, for  independence.  The  same  element  sustains  the  explorer 
of  nature,  in  his  years  of  solitary  exposure  and  unmitigated  hardship, 
through  toil,  and  sickness,  and  peril.  The  same  sustaining  power 
cheers  the  secluded  student  onward  through  his  labyrinths  of  exhaust- 
ing investigation,  pursued  year  after  year,  without  aid  or  sympathy, 
yet  never  abandoned  till  some  glorious  discovery,  duly  verified,  crowns 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  science.    Indefatigable  perseverance,  in  the 
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6oe  of  opposition  and  accumulated  difficulty,  has  been  the  condition 
of  success  in  many  a  noble  effort  of  philanthropy,  in  its  devoted  en- 
deavors to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity,  by  meliorating 
its  outward  conditions,  enlightening  its  mental  darkness,  or  inspiring 
it  with  the  elements  of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Without  the  sustaining  power  of  this  attribute,  no  undertaking  of 
moment  has  ever  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  individuals  or 
of  communities.  Yet  it  is  a  quality  in  which  the  young  mind,  in  its 
eager  desire  of  novelty,  and  its  need  of  alternations  of  activity,  is  more 
deficient  than  it  is  in  that  which  prompts  to  the  most  arduous 
attempts  or  heroic  efforts.  The  vigor  which  manifests  itself  in  firm 
adherence  to  plan  or  purpose,  is  usiuilly  acquired  by  degrees,  under 
skillful  training.  But,  when  attained,  it  stamps  the  seal  of  certainty 
on  whatever  human  endeavor  is  competent  to  effect 

(8.)  Sdf-govfrnment, — ^This  invaluable  trait  of  cultivated  character 
implies,  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  the  skill  and  the  mastery 
acquired  in  the  training  schools  of  conscience,  magnanimity,  resolu- 
tion, courage,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  It  implies  all 
these  qualities  turned  inward  for  the  control  of  self.  Destitute  of 
self-command,  man,  when  brought  to  the  test,  is  but  as  the  in&nt,  or 
the  lower  animal — the  mere  \ictim  of  passion  and  impulse.  The 
main  moral  element  of  character,  is,  in  such  cases,  wanting ;  and  the 
individual  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being,  not  only  in  its  moral,  but  its 
mental  relations.  The  exigencies  of  life  which  try  men's  souls,  and 
demand  the  perfect  action  of  all  their  faculties,  exhibit  the  inexpressi- 
ble value  of  this  trait  of  mental  and  moral  power,  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  call  into  activity  the  nobler  elements  of  his  being,  and,  by 
their  authoritative  mandate,'  control  and  restrain  every  lower  ten- 
dency of  his  nature.  He  thus  reigns  in  moral  sovereignfy  over  him- 
self, and  reveals  the  true  majesty  of  manhood  ;  while,  in  loyal  subor- 
dination to  Divine  law,  he  manifests,  not  less  impressively,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience. 

The  power  of  self-direction  and  self-guidance,  which  that  of  self- 
government  implies,  enables  man,  as  an  intellectual  agent,  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  his  whole  mental  being,  on  whatever  solicits  his 
thoughtful  attention,  or  tends  to  promote  or  enlarge  his  intelligence. 
In  the  moral  relations  of  his  being,  it  secures  him  against  the  allure- 
ments of  evil,  the  eruptions  of  passion,  the  wreck  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  moral  ruin  of  degrading  habits. 

•  Education,  in  its  common  forms,  it  is  true,  can  do  little  by  mere  ex- 
ternal precautions,  admonitions,  or  promptings,  to  confer  the  personal 
happiness  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  self-government  to  bestow. 
Self-intelligence,  self-experience,  and  self-culture,  and  the  sanctity  of 
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religious  principle,  are,  in  this  relation,  the  only  sure  reliance  for  hu* 
man  virtue.  But  when  thus  grounded  and  rooted,  it  becooaes  the 
firmest  security  for  every  trait  of  excellence. 

(9.)  Self-reliance  is  the  moral  reward  which  man  becomes  entitled 
to  reap  from  the  conscious  power  of  self-government;  and,  within 
such  limitation,  it  is  the  pledge  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  manly  virtue.  It  may,  without  the  genial  guidance  of  education, 
become  over-weening  confidence  and  presumption.  But  rightly  de- 
veloped, it  is  the  proper  result  of  faith  in  the  attributes  conferred  on 
man^s  nature  by  the  Source  of  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  render- 
ed competent  for  the  station  and  the  duties  assigned  him,  as  an  intelli- 
gent, but  responsible  moral  agent  The  conscious  feebleness  which 
induces  infancy  and  childhood  to  rely  on  the  power  on  which  they 
feel  they  are  dependent,  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  influence.  But 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  being,  there  soon 
succeeds  a  stage,  in  which  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, he  is  weaned  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  others ; 
and  self-intelligence  and  self-respect  consciously  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-exertion  and  self-reliance.  A  manly  spirit  of  just 
confidence  in  conscious  ability,  never  inconsistent  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  modesty,  secures  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  themselves 
feel  the  dignity  of  manhood,  whether  m  its  dawn  or  its  maturity.  It 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  personal  character,  as  the  pledge  of 
Qourageous  enterprise,  and  persevering  application,  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, efficient  exertion,  and  final  success,  in  whatever  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  a  just  Ambition,  prompts  the  aspirant  to  attempt. 

14.  Thk  Sklf-rknouncino  Virtues. — ^The  dependent  condition 
of  childhood  suggests  the  indispensable  relation  of  habitual  obedience 
to  parental  ^nd  guardian  authority,  and  unquestioning  submission  to 
requirements  which  the  young  mind  may  not  always  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  and  the  perfect  sub- 
ordination, which  even  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  in  the  arrangement  of  the  visible  creation,  suggest  to  the 
reflective  mind  the  universal  prevalence  of  Law,  as  the  prominent 
feature  of  Divine  government.  Order,  and  system,  and  gradation, 
which  man  sees  inscribed  on  all  things  around  him,  and  to  which  he 
is  conscious  that  his  own  mind  is  an  analogous  agent,  he  feels  to  be 
indispensable  in  his  own  sphere  of  action.  He  recognizes  them  as 
prompters  endued  with  a  wisdom  and  anthority  above  his  own,  and 
as  the  legitimate  directors  of  his  whole  course  of.  action.  From  the  . 
habit  of  early  subordination,  acquired  under  the  guardian  care  of 
education,  when  rightly  conducted  in  the  sphere  of  home  and  school 
life,  the  self-intelligent  mind,  in  its  maturity  of  Christian  growth. 
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learns  to  recognize  the  paramonnt  claims  of  Divine  authority  to  un- 
hesitating obedience  and  cheerful  submission,  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
confidence  and  love,  even  when  patient  resignation  to  ordination  not 
understood  is  the  duty  of  the  moment,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
trusting  spirit  to  its  Author  can  only  be,  ^  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt" 

In  the  relations  of  human  intercourse,  the  Modesty  which  feels 
what  is  due  to  others  as  exceeding  the  measure  of  merit  in  self,  is  no 
less  surely  an  attribute  of  true  nobility  in  man,  than  the  self-reliance 
which  forbids  a  feeble  dependence  on  others,  or  a  weak,  subservient 
compliance  with  their  arbitrary  wishes.  A  sincere  respect  for  just 
superiority,  indicates  the  open  eye  for  excellence,  as  manifested  in  the 
attainmenU  and  actions  of  others,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  true 
worth  and  genuine  merit  embodied  in  their  character  or  conduct.  It 
is  the  rightful  homage  of  the  heart,  which  ennobles,  and  never  de- 
grades. It  restrains  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  arrogant  as* 
sumption,  and  accepts,  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit,  that  lower  relative 
position  which  conscious  immaturity,  or  inexperience,  or  limited  at- 
t»nments  justly  assign.  It  constitutes  the  docility  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  not  less  that  of  the  mature  student  of  science,  who  loves 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  treasure  up  his  words 
of  wisdom. 

The  true  dignity  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  while 
it  secures  his  personal  independence,  and  his  equality,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  that  profound  respect  for  man,  as  the  ofiSspring  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  which  generates  humility  of  spirit  and  deportment,  between 
man  and  man,  forbids  all  assumption  as  usurpation,  arrogance  as  in- 
jury, and  haughtiness  as  insult,  and  yet  knows  how  to  meet  them 
with  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  True  humility  deemr 
no  office  of  kindness  too  low  which  can  minister  to  the  welfare  of  a 
fellow  being,  whether  the  beneficent  act  be  gratefully  or  thoughtlessly 
received.  The  perfect  model  of  this  virtue  exhibited  by  Him  whose 
spirit  was  so  lowly  that  he  condescended  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  nobly  copied  in  the  heroic  explorer*  who  did  not  disdain 
to  perform  the  lowest  of  menial  offices  for  his  suffering  crew. 

The  spirit  of  condescension  which  shuns  all  parade  and  formality  in 
intercourse  with  the  young  and  the  dependent,  and  easily  and  gently 
glides  into  sympathy  and  due  familiarity  with  all  worthy  fellow 
beings — which  skillfully  breaks  down  every  ^  middle  wall  of  partition^ 
between  man  and  man,  and  knows  how  to  **  condescend  to  men  of  low 
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estate/'  without  the  display  of  condescension — does  homage  to  the 
Maker,  in  honoring  the  man,  and  recognizes  the  indiTiduaFs  own  posi- 
tion as  on  the  common  level  of  membership  in  the  great  &mi]j  which 
has  but  one  Head  and  one  Master. 

In  the  management  of  the  family  and  the  school,  the  whole  class 
of  virtues  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling,  requires  particular  attention 
in  all  communities  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency,  owing  to  tlie 
free  spirit  of  their  institutions,  to  place  a  high  nominal  value  on  those 
traits  of  character  which  indicate  independence  and  self-reliance.  The 
tinreflective,  unreasoning  nature  of  childhood,  early  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathes,  and  in  its 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  excess,  carries  what  might  have 
been  a  positive  excellence  to  a  noxious  vice.  The  absurd  and  cul- 
pable neglect  of  parental  control,  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  often  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  apparent  insanity,  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
families  and  our  schools  abandoning  the  natural  and  beautiful  charac- 
ter of  their  years,  and  ridiculously  trying  to  play  the  part  of  self-re- 
sponsible men  and  women. 

15.  Example,  as  a  Moral  Influence, — Imitation — the  power  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  personal  analogy  to  surround- 
ing conditions  of  nature,  life,  and  character,  and  thus  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  being,  in  their  requirements — lays  him  open,  in  the  early 
stages  of  life,  more  particularly,  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the 
actions  of  his  fellow  beings.  The  charactef  of  parents,  teachers, 
companions,  is,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  transcribed  in  the  daily 
life  of  childhood  and  youth,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even  in  the  habit- 
ual actions  and  expressions  of  maturer  years.  The  law  of  sympa- 
thy, written  on  the  human  constitution,  in  its  effects  on  the  imitative 
tendency  natural  to  man,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good  or  evil  in 
every  moral  relation  and,  emphatically  calls  for  the  watchful  care  of 
the  faithful  educator. 

16.  Prudence,  as  a  Moral  Monitor, — ^Tliis  virtue — if,  in  obedience 
to  ancient  classification,  it  may  be  so  called — when  it  springs  from 
just  and  honorable  motives,  is  a  negative  but  preventive  wisdom, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  conservative  effects,  to  the  modesty  which 
reserves  itself  in  communication  with  others.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  pre- 
ventive virtue,  yet  one  which  education  properly  inculcates  as  a  pro- 
tection against  manifold  evil  to  the  individual  himself  as  well  as  to 
others.  It  forbids  hasty  conclusions,  rash  resolves,  injudicious  com- 
munication, inconsiderate  conduct,  hazardous  undertakings,  foolish  ex- 
penditures of  time,  strength,  health,  or  other  means  of  useful  or 
beneficent  action.  It  resembles  thus  the  self-control  which  keeps  man 
in  possession  of  his  powers,  and  enables  him  to  use  them  at  will.    Its 
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moral  value,  therefore,  though  negative,  is  great,  and  great,  obviously, 
in  proportion  to  the  inexperience  and  unconsciousness  of  the  mind  in 
its  earlier  stages  of  progress. 

17.  Personal  Habits:  their  Moral  Value. — (1.)  The  observance 
ef  Order  and  Method  in  the  distribution  of  time  and  the  succession  of 
occupations,  seems  to  be,  in  the  sphere  of  daily  life,  what  the  regu- 
larity of  alternation  in  day  and  night  and  the  return  of  the  seasons, 
is  to  the  year.  They  form  a  security  against  a  thoughless,  random  "t/ 
mode  of  life,  destitute  of  steady  aim  and  purpose,  made  up  of  loose 
scraps  of  time,  unconsciously  or  idly  passed  in  effecting  nothing, 
Man^s  dignity  and  destination  imperatively  forbid  such  a  life.  Moral- 
ity and  religion  equally  condemn  it  But  from  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  soliciting  its  attention,  and  of  desires  craving  grati* 
fication,  the  young  mind,  unaided  by  education,  is  prone  to  lose  itself 
in  vague  and  abortive  endeavor  at  the  passing  moment,  instead  of 
reljing  on  that  continuous  and  systematic  industry  to  which  nothing 
practicable  is  denied.  As  the  bark  of  life  floats  down  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  time,  the  hand  of  diligence  gathers  into  it,  hour  by  hour, 
the  rich  and  ever  increasing  freight  of  varied  acquisition,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  and  yet  happier  voyage,  in  the  great  Hereafter. 

Activity  and  enei^,  in  any  pursuit,  are  valuable  or  successful  only 
as  far  as  they  have  the  continuity  and  sequence  of  system.  It  is  this 
logical  principle  which  gives  unity  and  invaluable  results  to  studies 
pursued  under  even  the  most  limited  opportunities  of  time,  and  which 
enables  the  student  to  weave  the  life  of  a  day  or  of  an  hour  into  the 
continuous  web  of  the  week,  the  month,  and  the  year. 

(2.)  Industry, — ^The  love  of  work,  and  the  habit  of  working — the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  practical  purpose  in  practical  forms,  is  man^s  first 
step  in  the  eflSciency  which  elevates  him  above  the  lower  tribes  of  animal 
life,  as  a  being  endowed  not  with  the  mere  sagacity — ^if  it  may  be  so 
called — of  instinct,  but  with  the  intelligent  forecast  which  foresees, 
and  foreordains,  and  prepares;  and  which  consciously  shapes  and 
sustains  a  definite  purpose,  and  willingly  and  skillfully  toils  for  its  ac- 
complishment For  the  attainment  of  such  results  he  is  qualified  by 
his  original,  native  love  of  activity;  and  when  this  primary  impelling 
power  is  directed  by  intelligence  and  benevolence,  it  gives  efficiency 
and  success  to  all  his  endeavors,  whether  in  the  toil  which  wins 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that  which  accumulates 
those  of  wealth,  or  in  that  which  indefatigably  works  for  human  good, 
in  the  labors  of  beneficent  philanthropy. 

A  judicious  apportionment  of  time  and  occupation^  however  is 
indispensable  to  successful   and  continuous    industry.    By  such  a 
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method  onlj  can  the  &tal  evik  of  exoesuTe  dose  application  be 
avoided,  and  the  dae  alternation  of  intenrals  of  entire  rest  and  <^ 
renovating  recreation  afford  opportunity  of  restoring  and  maintain* 
ing  the  energies  of  life  and  mind.  He  who  does  not  bring  to  his 
work  the  powers  of  a  whole  man,  is  incompetent  even  to  the  task  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  his  exertions  prove  but  a  success- 
ion of  failures.  The  jaded  student  or  teach^,  and  the  harassed  man 
of  business,  are  alike  unfitted  for  the  nobler  moral  purposes  of  their 
being.  Habits  of  early-formed  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws  which 
regulate  the  whole  nature  of  man,  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
possession  of  permanent  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  soundness 
of  moral  health  in  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  heart  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  personal  morality  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  can  secure  the  unity  of  life  in  the  whole  man,  as 
an  intelligent,  efficient,  responsible  moral  agent 

The  hygiene  of  man's  moral  being  demands  the  most  faithful  at* 
tention  even  to  the  minor  detuls  of  corporal  well-being ;  and  in  no 
respect  can  education  more  effectually  subserve  man's  best  interests, 
than  by  an  enlightened  and  constant  attention  to  these  requisites  of 
mental  health,  through  the  whole  decisive  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  which  so  effectually  determines  the  character  of  subsequent 
life. 

The  lengthened  catalogue  of  virtues  and  of  duties,  which  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  the  moral  capabilities,  of  human  nature,  as  the 
subject  of  educational  culture,  required,  will  not  discourage  the  faith- 
ful teacher,  in  view  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  on  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  mind ;  if^  as  we  hope  he  does,  he  regards 
moral  culture  as  the  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  values  intellectual 
attainment  in  his  pupils  only  as  it  conduces  to  the  higher  ends  of 
being  and  of  character.  Nor  will  the  extent  of  detail  in  our  sugges- 
tions be  objected  to  by  those  who  feel,  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  teacher's  life,  how  close  must  be  tbe  watchful  observation  of 
disposition  and  habit,  and  how  thoroughly  practical  must  be  the 
meliorating  methods  of  influence,  in  the  management  of  the  school- 
room as  a  scene  of  moral  development 

If  the  preceding  outline  of  classification  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  a  convenient  list  for  reference  to  prompt  the  memory  of 
the  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the 
numerous  sources  of  moral  influence  on  life  and  character,  the  pur^ 
pose  of  the  writer  will  have  been  effectually  accomplished. 


III.   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

noNincATioN  or  tbb  term. 


The  word  "  university"  is  often  used  without  any  dear  appreben- 
sion  of  what  it  really  means,  or  is  meant  to  mean.  Probably  it  is  at 
present  most  frequently  employed,  when  employed  intelligently,  as 
signifying  an  educational  institution  of  great  size,  and  which  affords 
instruction  of  an  advanced  grade  in  all  learning.  It  has  however 
certainly  often  been  assumed  by  institutions  not  in  all  respects  answer- 
ing even  to  this  loose  definition ;  not  of  great  size  except  prospect- 
ively, and  whose  universality  of  learning  and  teaching  is  in  aspiration 
only. 

L  ^Universitds^  both  in  the  usual  Latin  and  in  the  technical 
legal  language  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  last  it  was  probably 
immediately  transferred  to  institutions  of  learning,  means 

1.  A  company,  or  corporation,  or  association,  or  organization  of 
persoM,  acting  permanently  together,  and  therefore  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  our  word  "  corporation.''^ 

2.  Any  number  of  things^  either  actually  united  in  some  sense,  or 
legally  considered  as  so  united. 

II.    During  the  middle  ages,  univeriitas  was  employed  to  denote 

1.  Any  number  or  class  of  persons  mentioned  or  addressed  col- 
lectively ;  as,  **  universitas  vestra,^  applied  by  the  municipality  of 
Oxford,  A.D.,  1212,  to  "all  believers  in  Christ  {omnibus  Christi 
fidelihwi);^  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1276,  to  the  same.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  unitaa  in  the  Latin  name  adopted  by  the 
Moravians,  ^^Unitas  FratumP  It  was  used  in  a  proclamation  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  France,  as  a  mode  of  addressing  his  kingdom. 
And  see  Ducange  and  Carpentier,  in  voce. 

2.  A  public  corporation;  as  a  guild  of  artizans;  a  chapter  of 
canons ;  and  more  particularly  a  town.  An  old  seal  of  Nuremberg 
has  "Seal  of  the  university"^ (t.  e.  incorporated  body)  "of  citizens  of 
Nuremberg,  (Sigillum  universitatis  civium  de  Nuremberg)^'^  Thus 
there  might  be,  as  the  ^^Penny  Cyclopcedia^^  observes  "a  university 
of  tailors."  It  was  also  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  under  one 
ecclesiastical  superintendent. 

*  Description  (f  ailver  coint  of  Nuremberg,  iBeeehretbung  der  SHber-MV»ten  der  Reieht 
Sladt  If^knberf."    ByronHagen.   4mo.,  1766.    Preface. 
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3.  A  constituent  member,  or  element^  of  a  Geoeral  Study  (Studium 
GeneraU), 

This  third  sense  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion ;  the  othersy  how- 
ever, being  valuable,  as  furnishing  illustrative  analogies. 

III.    What  was  a  Studium  OenerdUf 

The  name  fifst  used  to  designate  the  earliest  European  universities 
was  Schola,  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  common  term, 
for  a  long  time,  was  Studium ;  and  as  an  especial  and  honorary 
term,  Studium  Oenerale,*  This  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  bull  to 
Placenza,  1248;  in  the  grant  to  the  school  of  law  at  Rome,  1250; 
in  the  bull  to  Perugia,  1307;  in  the  charter  of  Arezzo,  1356;  of 
Vienna,  1365 ;  in  the  bull  for  a  theological  faculty  there,  1386 ;  in 
the  charter  to  Ferrara,  1391 ;  in  the  bull  to  Ingolstadt,  1459  ;  in  the 
charter  of  Wittenberg,  1502. 

On  the  meaning  of  Studium  Generate,  Savigny  observes,  (iii.,  412) : 

''The  name  has  been  interpreted  to  intend  the  whole  collective 
body  of  the  sciences,  but  incorrectly ;  because  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  of  the'celebrated  schools  aimed  at  all  those,  but  they  were  at  first 
rather  limited  to  one  single  faculty,  and  might  be  without  any  one  or 
more  faculties,  without  being  any  the  less  a  studium  generate; 
and  because  in  the  second  place,  the  same  term  was  also  used  by 
single  faculties.!  The  name  rather  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
operation  of  these  institutions,  which  were  intended  for  pupils  of  all 
countries." 

The  expressions  of  intention  in  the  early  charters  corroborate 
this  view.  Thus,  the  bull  for  Ingolstadt,  1459,  says,  "That  there 
may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from  whose  abundance 
all  may  drink  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature,  (Quod 
.  .  .  sit  ibi  scientiarum  fons  irriguus,  de  cujue  pienitudine  kauri- 
ant  universi  litterarum  cupientes  imlmi  docum^entisy^'l  Budolph  of 
Austria,  in  the  charter  to  Vienna,  1365,  says:  "In  order  to  do  some- 
thing in  token  of  gratitude  to  God    .     •    .     and  for  the  benefit  of 

*  SaTigny,  "^Hiatory  of  the  Roman  Lokt  in  the  Middle  Jigte,"  (Qeechiehte  der  HOmiteken 
Rerhta  im  MittemUer^)  ill.,  412,  Sec.  FMlaa,  was  called  etudium  wholarium,  by  Rolandinaa, 
In  1223.    lb.,  277. 

t  Thus  Id  Uie  bull  of  1363.  for  the  theological  faralty  of  Padua;  "We  have  ordained  that 
there  be  a  general  atudy  in  the  aaid  faculiy  of  theology,  (Statuimue  .  .  .  quod  .  .  . 
9tudium  generaU  in  eadem  thee^ogiaefaaOUae  existai)."  And  in  the  bull  of  14S2,  for  the  aame 
faculty  at  Montpellier :  **  We  ordain  that  there  be  a  general  atady  of  the  facuaty  of  theology, 
(Ordinamue  quod  .  .  .  etudium  generale  theolagiae/aeultatit  exiefan ;**  tmd  for  Wennm, 
1384 ;  *'  We  ordain  that  in  the  aaid  theology  there  be  a  general  itady  (OnftiMmtct  quod  .  .  . 
in  eadem  theotogia  eU  eiudium  generate)."  The  law  acbool  at  Piaa,  waa  called  etudiian  gen- 
erale.  Fabroni,  *^Hietory  of  the  Univereity  of  Piea^  (Hietona  academiae  Pieanae)t"  a. 
Tola.,  4ino.    Pisa,  1791, 1792, 1795.    Quoted  in  SaTigny,  III.  308. 

IMederer,  ^Annale  qfthe  Univereity  tf  Ingotetadt^"  {Annfdee  Jngolatadimaie  aeademiae. 
Inehoarunt  V.  Botmarue  et  J.  Engerdue ;  eontinuaxit  J,  N.  Mederer.**  4  Tola.,  lino.  In- 
golaUdt,  1753.    It.,  42. 
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the  human  race."*  Ludwig  of  Bararia,  in  his  charter  to  Ingolstadt, 
says,  ''we  have  therefore  erected,  ordained  and  established  a  high, 
common,  honorable  and  free  university  and  school  in  our  citj  of  In- 
golstadt, (jS^o  Aa^n  mr  .  .  .  ainhohegemainwirdigundgefreyet 
UnivtrstUt  and  Schuel  in  unser  Stat  Ingohtat  fttrgenomeriy  geordnet, 
und  gestifty  (Mederer,  iv.,  42).  Kliipfelf  says  of  Tubingen,  founded 
14V  7,  that  it  ^  was  not  only  universitaa  lUlerarum,  but  also  an  associa- 
tion (Genossmachaft)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  study,  {jgemeinsa' 
men  Studiumi)  ;  a  universitas  atudii  generaliaP 

Petrus  Gregorius  Tholosanus  say8,J  "The  term  public  or  general 
studies  is  applied  to  schools  in  which  study  is  privileged,  either  by  a 
public  grant  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  prince,  or  by  ancient  custom,  of 
whose  beginning  the  memory  is  lost;  and  where  the  society  and 
assembling  of  scholars  and  teachers  is  permitted ;  the  name  of  the 
thing  containing,  for  that  contained.  Such  an  institution  may  be 
called  a  general  study  or  a  university,  for  the  same  reason ;  because 
the  studies  pursued  there  are  offered  to  all,  and  are  public,  and  free  of 
expense  to  those  desiring  to  learn,  and  taught  by  settled  teachers ; 
and  are  privileges  granted  to  all  students.  Nor  are  they  any  less  to 
be  called  general  studies,  or  universities  because  not  all  sciences,  but 
some  only,  are  pursued  and  taught  there.  For  their  generality  does 
not  pertain  to  a  university  of  sciences,  but  to  the  public  purpose  of 
their  instruction.  For  those  who  originated  and  established  and  privi- 
leged these  "  studies,'^  intended  that  a  lecture  should  be  read  upon  an 
appropriate  number  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  if  they  were  read  on 
others,  that  such  others  should  not  enjoy  the  privileges  accruing  to 
those  prescribed  to  be  taught,  and  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  them. 
(JStudia  generalioy  hodie^  uu  publica  dicuntur,  icholae  in  quihm  puhliee 
ex  privilegio  pont\fici8  eummi  vel  prineipis,  tel  antiqua  eonmetudine, 
cujui  initii  non  exlat  memoria,  atudium  eat  privilegiatum,  et  permisea 
eoeietoM  et  concurette  seholastieorum  et  dacentium  ;  eontinene  pro  contento. 
Potest  did  atudium  generate  et  uniteraitaa  ratione  eadem^  quod  atudia 
quae  ihi  tractantur  univeraia  propoaita  aint  et  aint  publico,  et  gratia, 
aolentihua  diaeere,  proponantur  ah  inatitutia  preeeptorihua,  aintque  prvei- 
legia  univeraia  atudentibua  canceaaa.  Neque  idea  minua  atudia  generdlia 
dicentur  aut  univeraitatea,  quod  non  omnea  acientiae  iM,  aed  certae  tantum 
traetentur  et  doeeantur.    Nam  generalitaa  ad  univeraitatem  non  pertinet 

*  RanmeTt  **OontribuHan9  to  the  Hiatory  and  Improvement  if  the  German  Univereitiea.** 
Edited  by  Henry  Bamard.   8vo.    New  York :  1BG9,  p.  12. 

\**Bi9tory  and  deecHptUm  of  the  univereity  qf  T\tbingen^"  (Oeeehiehte  und  BeeekreOntn^ 
der  Univereitat  TVUtingen)    By  Dr.  K.  KUipfel.    8to.,  Tiibincren,  1649,  p.  5. 

}  **On  the  RepuUic  {De  JRepubUeOj")  Lib.  xvlH^  c  I.,  $  87.  Qaoted  in  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's *'/>Meii««ion«  on  PAtfoaopAyan</Z^ifera/ttrff."  8vo.  New  Yorli,  1863,  p.  475.  Hamilton 
calls  him  **  a  great  juriat  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dean  of  the  Juridical  fteuUiea  in  thrM 
nnlTeraitiet." 
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tdentiarumf  sed  ad  publieam  camam  doemdi:  pr&tU  enim  plaeuit  iU 
qui  instituerunt  et  erexerunt  et  privilegiarunt  $tvdia^  merUias  et  artei 
ibidem  legi  publice  tantum  dehent^  et  si  aliae  Ugantur^  non  utuntur  privi- 
legiis  quibtu  praescriptae  doeendae^  et  earum  dootorea  et  auditoree  utuntur 
et  potiuntur).^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  European  schools  of  learning  of  the 
thirteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  were  called  studium  generale; 
and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  because  they  were  for  the  gen- 
eral or  oecumenical  body  of  students ;  for  all  comers ;  for  the  human 
race;  that  their  generality  was  of  proffered  invitation  to  whatever 
they  could  afford ;  not  of  an  asserted  possession  of  whatever  could 
be  desired.  It  meant  not  a  place  where  every  thing  was  studied,  but 
a  place  to  which  any  one  might  resort  to  study  whatever  was  taught 
there,  whether  but  one  study,  or  several,  or  all  allowable  studies, 
(omni  Itcita  facultate).  It  might  be  in  one  faculty  only,  in  all,  or  in 
any  selected  number. 

IV.  What  was  the  relation  between  a  studium  generale  and  a 
univereitas  ? 

The  "  general  study"  was  not  at  first  an  existing  and  acting  body 
in  any  proper  sense.  It  was  a  term  used  to  describe  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  students.  The  universitates  were  the  efficient  bodies.  As  to 
the  relation  between  the  general  study  and  the  universities  which  ex- 
isted at,  or  within  it,  Savigny  says,  (iii.,  412),  "The  word  "univer- 
sity" did  not  mean  the  school  as  such,  but  had  its  strict  Roman 
meaning  of  a  corporation,  formed  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
school.  The  constituent  members  of  this  corporation,  who  exercised 
its  powers  and  appeared  in  its  meetings,  were  not  chosen  in  any  uni- 
form manner,  but  under  whatever  rule  was  adopted  at  each  individual 
school.  Thus  at  Bologna,  the  term  universitas  scholarium  was  most 
commonly  used  to  describe  it ;  and  at  Paris,  u.  magistrorum*  But 
in  no  event  did  any  person  then  think  of  that  signification  of  the 
word  which  was  first  invented  at  a  very  late  period,  and  which  made 
it  intend  the  whole  body  of  the  sciences.  This  was  an  impossible  idea 
at  a  time  when  so  many  of  these  schools  included,  for  instance,  both 
a  universitas  juristarum  and  a  universitas  artistarum, 

Tomekf  says,  "  It  is  also  of  course  understood  that  the  members 
of  the  studium  generale  had  the  right  to  constitute  a  special  organiza- 
tion {eine  hesondere  Gemeinde)  with  its  own  peculiar  rights.  The 
idea  of  this  organization,  the  university,  must  espcially  be  in  early 
times,  be  strictly  distinguished  from  that  of  a  general  study ;  for  it 

*  Sometimes  here  also,  u,  magittrorum  et  9cholanum,  When  the  latter  term  is  used  alone 
or  Paris,  it  is  to  be  explained  hy  the  early  usage  which  included  moffiHer  in  aeholarit. 

t  ^HUtory  qf  the  University  of  Prague  (Oiechichte  der  Prager  Univereitaty*  By  W. 
W.  Tomsk.    8fo.   Prsfue,  1849.    p.  6. 
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iras  not  necessary  that  one  general  study  should  also  constitute  bcA 
one  university.  It  might  include  several  such,  as  well  as  several 
fiiculties." 

And  again,  pp.  26,  27;  "After  this  time^  {viz.,  the  end  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  year  1372,  between  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  other 
faculties),  "  the  general  study  at  Prague  remained  divided  into  two 
universities,  having  nothing  in  common,  except  their  chancellor.  •  .  . 
The  university  of  law  {Jurislenuniverait&t)  enacted  its  separate 
statutes  in  the  year  1373." 

The  stadium  generaU  might  include  universities  formed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  This  was  the  case  at  Bologna,  where  there  were 
at  an  early  period,  at  least,  two  universities  of  this  kind,  the  ultra- 
montane and  citramontane.  The  universities  might  also  be  termed 
from  their  particular  department  of  study,  as  at  Prague.  This  divi- 
sion afterward  prevailed  at  Bologna,  along  with  the  other ;  and  in  1561, 
were  published  these  ^Statutes  of  the  university  of  jurists  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Bologna^  (Statuta  .  .  .  universitatis  juristarum 
gymnasii  Bononiensisy* 

There  was  at  Padua,  in  like  manner,  both  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university,  both  of  jurist^  and  each  with  its  rector ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  universitas  artisiarum,  with  a  third  rector.f  At 
Pisa,J  "The  scholars  constituted  the  university,  except  that  the 
university  in  theology  consisted  exclusively  of  the  teachers  in  that 
department."  In  1340  there  were  there,  however,  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university.  At  Vicenza,  there  were  four  separate  univer- 
sities by  nations,  in  1205.§  So  there  were  at  Vercelli,  about  1228.| 
At  Ferrara,  the  jurists  and  *'  artists^  (members  of  the  philosophical 
iiEu:ulty  or  faculty  of  arts,)  were  separate  universities.^  .  At  Mont- 
pellier,  there  were  two  universities ;  in  medicine  and  law.** 

These  universities,  whether  the  general  study  contained  one  or 
more,  and  whether  constituted  by  nations  or  by  the  studies  pursued, 
were  the  bodies  which  transacted  the  business.  They  appointed  profes- 
sors, fixed  salaries,  determined  courses  of  instruction,  enacted  statutes, 
treated  with  all  individuals  and  bodies,  and  gave  the  degrees,  which 
the  chancellor — who  in  this  formed  a  center  or  head  to  all  the 
universities  of  each  general  study — ^approved,  as  the  Pope's  rep- 
resentative. 

v.  How  did  the  term  universitas  supplant  (as  it  did)  that  of 
itudium  genercUe  f 

The  answer  is,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  modification  of  terms ; 

•SATigny,  UL,  100.  |n).,278.  }n>.,906.  «Ib.,307-& 

t  lb.,  8ia  T  lb.,  317.  **  U).,  383. 
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according  to  which  they  lose  more  or  less  of  the  close  applicability 
for  which  they  were  at  first  chosen,  and  are  employed  with  whatever 
degree  of  incorrectness  becomes  convenient,  to  designate  something 
in  some  way  descended  from  or  representing  or  related  to  the  original 
thing,  but  not  necessarily  the  same,  or  the  like,  in  any  strict  sense.. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  studia  generaUaj  instead  of  immemorial  usage, 
began  to  act  under,  or  originated  from,  some  express  charter  or  grant, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  studium  generate,  began  to  tend  to  become 
identical  with  that  of  universitas.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  substantially  the  case.  The  charter  of  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  1502,  defines  the  new  institution  as 
''a  general  study  or  university,  or  gymnasium,  (studium  generale  sive 
universitatem  aut  gymnasium)^  So,  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
thirty  years  before,  in  his  charter  to  Ingolatadt,  calls  it  a  "  university 
and  school,  (  Univentitet  und  SchueJ)?'* 

Before  this  period,  the  word  universitat,  when  used  of  a  corpora- 
tion at  a  studium  was  joined  with  additional  words  showing  what 
university  was  meant ;  and  this  of  course,  just  as  much  as  at  present 
we  should  add  the  words  to  **  society**  or  *' corporation,**  to  signify 
what  sort  of  one  was  meant  Thus  we  have,  of  Vicenza,  1205,  «• 
ackolarum;  of  Paris,  at  sundry  dates,  1209  to  1406,  «.  doetorum  et 
sckoUirium,  doetorum  et  discipulorumy  magistrorum  et  9c?iolariumj 
icholarium  ;  of  Toulouse,  1223,  scholarium  ;  of  Bologna,  1235,  same ; 
of  Oxford,  1250,  same;  and  1300,  magistrorum,  doetorum  et  schola- 
rium; of  Cambridge,  1268,  scholarium  ;  1276,  regentium  et  schola- 
rium ;  1486,  studeniium;  of  Reggio,  1276,  scholarium;  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1289,  same;  Lisbon,  1290,  same;  Perugia,  1307,  same; 
Prague,  Paris,  Vienna,  Turin,  Lou  vain,  1347  to  1425,  studii. 

But  now,  universiias  had  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  from  its 
long  use,  in  speaking  of  these  most  prominent  and  influential  of  all 
the  dififerent  sorts  of  mediaeval  universitates  ;  and  from  about  A.  D., 
1500,  the  various  terms  studium,  studium  generale,  universitas,  u, 
4tudii,  u,  studii  generalis,  academia,  gymnasium,  archigymnasium^ 
Umversitdt,  and  hohe  Schule,  began  to  be  used  quite  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  designate  what  answered  to  the  earlier  studium  generale  with 
its  included  universitates,  but  what  had  by  that  time  become  sub- 
stantially what  the  present  European  universities  are. 

Here  the  present  historical  discussion  ends ;  for  it  is  not  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  the  essence  or  powers  of  a  university  as  now 
understood. 

During  the  period  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  A.  D. 
1200,  all  of  which,  except  the  last  century,  has  been  one  of  fanciful- 
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neas  io  all  manner  of  interpretation,  various  erroneous  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  meaning  of  univeraitas. 

It  was  derived,  for  instance,  from  the  universality  of  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  founders  or  teachers.  That  this  was  wrong,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  word.  That  charac- 
ter, it  is  true,  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  term  studiutn  generdU ; 
but  not  of  the  legal  term  univenita9. 

It  was  derived,  again,  from  the  assumed  universal  scope  of  their 
field  of  instruction.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  conclusively  an- 
swered, not  only  by  the  same  arguments  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by 
the  absurdity  which  its  admission  would  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  usual  expressions  of  u,  doctorum  or  wholariunij  which  necessarily 
refer  its  univer^tynesa  to  its  human  constituents,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  and  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  equally  common  ones  of  u,  juris- 
tarum^  or  artistarunij  or  theologiae,  which  phrases  make  nonsense,  if 
we  permit  one  of  the  words  to  apply  the  university  to  all  things  and 
the  other  to  limit  it  to  one,  as  much  as  to  say  ^'  an  institution  for 
studying  every  thing,  where  they  study  nothing  but  law.*' 

Again;  both  studium  gtnerale  and  universiUu^  were  sometimes 
derived  from  the  generality  or  universality  of  the  currency  of  the 
degrees  which  they  gave.  Though  not  absurd,  no  reason  appears  in 
the  text  of  early  charters  or  authors,  to  support  such  a  derivation,  and 
it  seems  mere  conjecture.  The  constant  early  use  of  accompanying 
words  to  define  the  constituents  of  universitas^  seems  positively  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  having  had  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  a 
collective  body,  organization,  or  corporation. 

The  true  idea  of  the  university  as  it  has  existed,  will  be  developed 
in  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions.  The 
accounts  of  their  historical  development,  various  modes  of  action, 
and  connection  with  the  State  and  with  educational  systems,  will 
afiford  materials  for  determining  this  question. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  list  of  some  authorities  on  the 
earlier  Italian  and  French  universities. 
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L     rOXmOATlOV  to  THI  BErORMATIOK,  1477 — 1635. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  ages  were  centers^of  influence  not 
only  upon  learned  studies,  but  upon  all  departments  of  intellectual 
acdvitj.  They  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
views  in  philosophy,  theology,  law  and  politics.  Before  the  discovery 
of  printing,  and  indeed  for  a  short  time  after  it,  they  were  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  intellectual  intercourse,  fllling  the  place  of  the  press, 
both  in  learned  and  in  light  current  literature.  They  were  also  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  But  the  education  furnished  by  the  uni- 
versities was  still  by  no  means  an  education  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  was  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and  its  recipients  formed  close 
corporations,  which  took  rank  by  the  side  of  the  corporations  of  the 
clergy  and  ndbiii^,  as  a  privileged  class ;  the  degree  of  doctor,  for 
instance,  conferring  the  privileges  of  nobility.  And  like  those  other 
classes,  the  universities  were  at  first  by  no  means  arbitrary  creatures 
of  political  authority,  but  natlTral  results  of  the  mental  activity  of  the 
period.  They  arose  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some 
beloved  and  influential  teacher,  around  whom  gathered  a  circle  of 
scholars,  which  in  turn  attracted  to  itself  other  teachers  and  other 
scholars.  Thus  originated  the  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna  and 
Salerno.  But  all  this  was  no  longer  the  precise  significance  of  a 
university,  at  the  time  when  the  German  ones  were  founded.  These 
latter  were  no  more  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation,  but  arose  only  after  the  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  national 
intellectual  life.*  Their  essence  is  to  a  far  less  degree  the  mental  life 
of  their  time ;  it  is  no  longer  the  emperor  of  Germany  who  as  such 
establishes  the  university,  but  the  hereditary  lord  of  a  country,  who 
directs  the  current  of  learning  and  education  through  separate  canals 
in  his  own  dominions.  The  first  university  which  was  founded  in 
the  German  empire,  that  of  Prague,  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  was 
founded  in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  his  favorite  city, 
after  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  German  empire,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  establish  his  authority 
there  on  the  basis  which  he  preferred.  After  this  example,  several 
other  universities  were  founded  in  German  provinces,  but  all  under 
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the  ampices  of  the  immediate  sovereign.  Such  were  Vienna  in  1865 ; 
Heidelberg  in  1886,  and  Leipzig  in  1408.  The  fifteenth  in  order  of 
foundation  is  Tfibingen,  which  was  founded  in  1477  by  Count  Eber- 
hard  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  led  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
German  princes,  by  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  learned  educa- 
tion, and  by  the  influence  of  his  accomplished  mother  Matilda,  an 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  of  some  of  his  council,  especially  Ver- 
genhans,  sumamed  Nauclers,  and  Reuchlin.  The  decree  of  founda- 
tion, dated  dd  July,  1477,  thus  speaks  of  his  intention: — 

He  has  often  considered  how  he  might  hest  let  about  some  enterprise  well 
pleasing  to  the  Creator,  and  asefal  for  the  common  fpood  and  for  bis  subjects. 
He  has  arrived  at  the  oonclosion  that  he  can  begin  nothing  better  or  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eternal  God  than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and 
zealous  youths  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  learning,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
recognise,  fear,  and  obey  Crod.  This  is  better  thiein  to  build  magnificent  churches 
and  to  found  wealthy  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  for  the  best  temple  of  God  is  the 
homan  heart,  and  the  Creator  takes  more  pleasure  in  the  goodness  and  holiness 
of  men  than  in  splendid  temples,  which  contribute  but  little  to  happiness ;  while 
the  great  object  of  moral  training  and  elevation  can  in  no  way  be  better  attained, 
than  by  means  of  instruotion  in  leoming.  In  this  good  belief  he  has  determined 
to  found  a  school  for  human  and  divine  learning. 

Count  Eberhard  also  uses  some  remarkably  noble  expressions  in 
the  charter,  dated  9th  October,  1477.  He  says  here,  ''In  the  good 
design  of  aiding  to  discover  the  well-spring  of  life,  so  that  helpful 
and  healthful  learning,  flowing  thence  in  streams  immeasurable  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  world,  may  work  for  tne  quenching  of  the  destruct- 
ive fires  of  human  unreasonableness  and  folly,  we  have  determined 
and  undertaken  to  organize  and  establish  a  university  in  our  city 
of  Ttibingen.''  As  reasons  for  selecting  Tubingen,  he  mentions  the 
agreeableness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  air,  as  facts  patent  to  all.  One  main  reason  also 
probably  was  that  Tubingen  was  the  principal  city  in  his  dominions. 

As  universities  were  properly  ecclesiastical  institutions,  their  legal 
establishment  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This  had  already 
been  done,  in  the  application  of  Ck>unt  Eberhard,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
a  bull  of  November  14th,  1476,  promulgated  at  Urach  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1477,  before  many  of  the  lay  and  clerical  notabilities  of  the 
country,  by  Heinrich  Faber,  abbot  of  Blaubeuren,  as  apostolical  com- 
missary. Here  was  read  the  papal  act  of  foundation,  which  ordered 
the  establishment  of  the  univernty  (allgemevnei  Studium)  for  every 
faculty  and  every  allowed  branch  of  learning,  the  erection  of  chairs 
of  instruction  in  every  faculty,  and  the  compilation  of  a  constitution 
and  statutes  for  the  university.  The  chief  object  of  the  institution 
was  set  forth  as  the  propagation  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  since  by 
learned  studies  the  souFs  health  is  promoted,  controversies  are  healed, 
peace  and  quiet  induced,  things  permissible  and  forbidden  distinguished, 
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rewards  apportioned  to  the  good  and  punishment  to  the  bad,  and 
thus  eternal  and  temporal  advantages  secured  to  the  world.  A  very 
important  point  of  the  papal  bull  was  the  pecuniary  endowment  of 
the  new  institution.  The  revenues  of  the  benefices  of  Brackenheim, 
Stetten  on  the  Heuchelberg,  Asch,  Ringingen  and  Ehningen,  were 
granted  to  the  University,  which  was  6n  its  part  bound  to  have 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  performed  by  competent  vicars.  The  most 
important  endowment,  however,  was  that  of  the  prebends  of  the  St 
Martin's  foundation  in  Sindelfingen,  which  were  for  this  purpose 
transferred  to  the  St.  George's  church  in  Tubingen.  The  eight 
canonries  of  this  foundation  were  to  furnish  the  incomes  of  the  theo- 
logical and  juridical  faculties,  and  the  professors  were  to  be  canons. 
The  deanship  was  to  be  held  by  the  chancellor. 

The  imperial  confirmation  came  some  years  later,  on  the  10th  of 
Pebruary  1484,  and  gave  the  university  permission  to  teach  and 
expound  all  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  the  science  of 
the  same.  The  University  was  opened  in  September  and  October 
1477.  On  the  14th  of  September  enrolled  themselves  in  the  matri- 
culation book  several  noblemen  of  the  count's  court,  the  abbot  of 
Blaubenren,  Johann  Degen,  dean  and  first  chancellor  of  the  university, 
Lucas  Spechzart,  the  count's  private  physician,  and  some  of  the 
count's  council.  The  lectur.es  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  9th  was  held  the  first  session  of  the  senate,  on  which 
occasion  Count  Eberhard's  charter  was  read,  and  the  statutes  present- 
ed, compiled  by  Abbot  Heinrich  of  Blaubeuren. 

Oonstiiuiian  of  the  UrUvenity, 

This  charter  recognized  the  University  as  a  privileged  corporation, 
and  laid  down  the  outlines  of  its  constitution.  Count  Eberhard,  in 
it,  took  all  the  doctors,  masters  and  students  under  his  special  care 
and  protection,  and  commanded  all  his  officers  and  subjects  not  to 
injure  in  body,  goods  or  honor,  any  one  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, under  a  penalty  of  100  florins.  If  any  one  so  connected  has 
a  lawsuit  with  a  citizen,  the  courts  are  bound  under  penalty  of  100 
florins  and  loss  of  ofiSoe,  to  do  justice  without  favor.  Under  the 
same  penalty  it  is  forbidden  to  all  authorities  to  seize  any  of  the 
instructors  or  students,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them.  Only  the 
rector  can  order  such  measures,  and  in  him  alone,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  renders  the  power  to  decide  upon  university  matters 
and  police.  He  may,  however,  call  on  the  authorities  if  unable  to 
enforce  his  authority.  All  persons  connected  with  the  university, 
and  their  goods,  are  freed  from  all  duties,  tolls,  exactions  and  taxes ; 
a  privilege  which  duke  Friedrich  afterward  confined  to  necessaries 
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of  life  for  domestic  use.  All  these  priTil^es  are  granted  not  only  to 
the  profesBors  and  students,  bat  to  their  wives,  children  and  servants, 
and  for  the  beadles,  scribes,  book-binders,  printers  and  illominatora, 
resident  at  Tubingen.  Withont  the  rector^s  permission,  no  one 
might  take  student's  books  in  pawn  under  penalty  of  40  florins. 
And  no  Jews  or  other  usureH  might  live  in  the  city. 

Withont  the  license  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  no  one  might  practice 
medidne  or  surgery  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  These  privileges, 
granted  by  the  count  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  were  recognized  by 
the  city  by  a  special  agreement,  and  sworn  to  in  the  hands  of  the 
rector  by  the  bailiff  and  two  of  the  coundL  The  dty  clerk  was 
bound  to  read  them  over  in  the  cathedral  every  year  on  SL  George's 
day,  before  all  the  people.  On  this  occasion  any  grievances  or  wishes 
of  the  dty  or  the  university  were  stated,  and  a  banquet  concluded  the 
ceremony. 

Next  to  the  charter,  the  chief  authorities  for  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  university  are  the  first  statutes  of  1477,  and  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  various  faculties,  drawn  up  from  1480  to  1495.  In  these 
we  find  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
was  the  model  for  most  of  the  German  universities.  Like  that,  the 
university  of  Tubingen  was  universitaSj  not  only  litterarumy  but  also 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
study ;  universiias  atudii  generalis.  It  was  to  be  one  body,  whose 
members  were  the  separate  faculties,  themselves  ag«n  constituting 
close  corporations.  There  was  here  no  occasion  for  such  a  division 
into  "  natioDs"  as  prevailed  at  Paris,  roost  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  in  Paris,  the  government  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  professors,  or  masters 
and  doctors  privileged  and  bound  to  lecture,  were  called  doctores 
regentesy  an  expression  derived  from  regere^zlegere^  but  applied  to  their 
share  in  the  government  The  rector,  as  head  of  the  whole  corpora- 
tion, was  chosen  by  this  body  firom  among  themselves,  annually,  on 
St  Philip's  and  St  Jacob's  day.  The  rector  called  together  the 
senate  for  consultation  upon  all  university  matters,  himself  presiding ; 
had  charge  of  the  finances,  in  connection  with  four  deputies,  and  ex- 
erdsed  jurisdiction,  in  criminal  afibirs  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  senate,  and  in  dvil  affairs  with  five  members  of  it,  usually  from 
the  juridical  faculty.  The  chancellor  acted  as  his  substitute  in  the 
government  and  in  the  papal  court,  but  was  subordinate  to  him  in 
rank.  He  had  charge  idso  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  university, 
and  with  some  members  of  the  senate  constituted  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  the  senate.  As  the  mandatory  of  the  pope, 
the  chancellor  must  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  usually  dean  of  St 
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George^  receiving  his  salary  as  such.  The  o£3cers  and  servants  of 
the  senate  were,  the  Syndic,  the  Notary,  afterward  termed  Secretary^ 
and  the  Beadle.  The  syndic  kept  the  accounts  and  the  cash,  and 
ranked  with  the  professors.  The  notary  drew  up  papers  for  the  senate 
and  the  academical  courts,  framed  and  expedited  resolutions  and  de* 
crees,  made  reports,  and  kept  the  records.*  He  must  have  studied  law« 
and  been  admitted  a  notary  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice.  The 
headless  duty  was  to  go  upon  errands  for  the  senate  or  its  memberSi 
to  have  charge  of  the  watch  and  police  departments,  to  collect  finesi 
and  to  inflict  other  penalties.  His  pay  was  one-third  of  all  fines  col* 
lected,  and  20  florins  of  fixed  salary. 

Within  the  university  corporation  were  the  four  faculties,  each 
having  a  constitution  similar  to  the  general  one,  and  the  right  of 
drawing  up  their  own  statutes.  The  principal  or  speaker  of  each 
faculty  was  the  dean,  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  other  members. 
The  fiftcuities  stood  in  a  certain  gradation  o(  rank,  the  theological 
being  the  highest  This  consisted  of  three  doctors  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  who  were  also  canons  of  St.  George's  foundation,  whose 
prebends  furnished  their  salaries,  which  were  at  first  about  100  florins. 
The  second  place  was  held  by  the  faculty  of  law,  which  was  also 
graded  within  itself,  the  higher  section  consisting  of  the  Doctoi^  of 
Decretal  Law,  (doctores  decretorum^)  who  taught  the  canon  law,  were 
usually  theologians,  and  also,  in  virtue  of  their  clerical  dignity,  canons* 
The  senior  professor  received  120  florins,  the  two  others,  each  from  80 
to  00  florins.  The  lower  section  consisted  of  the  doctors  of  laws 
(doetoret  legnm^  who  taught  the  ci^ll  law.  The  senior  professor 
received  100  florins,  the  second  80  florins,  and  the  third,  who  lectured 
on  the  Institutions,  from  80  to  40  florins.  The  medical  faculty,  which 
ranked  third,  consisted  of  only  two  instructors;  of  whom  one  was 
|)aid  100  florins,  and  the  other  60  florins.  These  three  faculties  were 
termed  the  *'  superior  faculties,'^  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical 
faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  whose  position  was 
quite  inferior  to  theirs,  and  in  a  certain  sense  under  their  oversight 
and  guardianship.  Not  all  its  members  were  admitted  into  the 
senate,  but  only  the  dean  and  two  others;  and  even  these  were  in 
many  cases  excluded  from  acting,  and  they  could  not  bo  chosen 
deputies.  The  ordinary  professors  in  their  faculty  were  four,  two  of 
the  old  way,  or  realists,  and  two  of  the  new  way,  or  nominalists. 
There  was  a  fifth  professor,  who  was  to  lecture  on  oratory  and  poetry. 
The  four  former  received  25  florins  salary,  and  the  last  20  florins. 
The  ordinary  professors  in  arts  had  also  free  lodging  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  and  might  not  marry.  These  five  constituted  the  faculty 
proper,  but  all  those  who  had  taken  an  academical  degree  in  philoao- 
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phy  might  rank  as  members  of  it,  and  might  lecture.  The  statutes 
of  1488  provide  for  the  four  collegiate  doctors,  ten  canventores  (mas- 
ters who  lectured,)  two  pedagogues,  and  two  resumptares  magiBiran-^ 
dorum  (probably  a  kind  of  repetents  or  tutors.)  This  subordinate 
position  of  the  faculty  of  arts  is  quite  peculiar  to  Tiibingen,  and  is 
found  in  no  other  university. 

The  senate  elected  the  professors,  the  chancellor  representing  the 
state ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  country  must  confer  the  appointment 
when  the  choice  was  made.  In  these  elections,  as  elsewhere,  the 
philosophical  faculty  was  inferior  to  the  others.  In  1491,  the  rules 
for  electing  were,  that  there  must  be  present  at  choosing  a  professor 
of  theology,  besides  the  rector  and  chancellor,  two  doctors  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  if  there  were  so  many,  one  decretist,  one  legist,  one 
doctor  in  medicine,  and  two  in  arts ;  in  electing  a  professor  of  law,  or 
medicine,  all  the  professors  of  the  higher  &culties  must  be  summoned ; 
and  in  electing  a  professor  in  arts,  besides  the  professors  in  that 
faculty  itself,  these  must  assist  the  theological  professors,  two  of  law^ 
and  two  of  medicine. 

The  ordinary  professors  were  bound  to  give  one  ordinary  lecture 
daily.  Ordinary  lectures  were  those  delivered  in  the  forenoon,  upon 
the  prescribed  subjects  of  study  or  text-books.  Extraordinary  lectures 
were  those  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  upon  subjects  considered  only 
of  collateral  importance.  Any  professor  omitting  a  lecture  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  half  florin  for  every  hundred  florins  of  yearly  salary, 
or  at  that  rate.  Sickness,  university  business,  <fec.,  excused  from  the 
fine.  If  a  lecture  was  omitted  by  permission  of  the  rector,  either  it 
might  be  delivered  at  some  unoccupied  hour,  or  the  fine  be  paid. 

Besides  the  salary,  no  fee,  at  le^st  for  the  public  lectures,  was  paid 
the  professors.  The  decree  of  foundation  expressly  says  that  the  in- 
structors must  have  fixed  salaries,  that  they  may  lecture  gratis,  and 
that  poverty  may  be  no  hindrance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
the  oldest  statutes  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  a  pastut  o^  lecture- fee  is 
mentioned.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
the  'honorarium  was  an  exception,  and  very  small.  The  vacations, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  statutes,  <fec.,  were  in  1518 
fixed  as  follows :  at  Christmas,  from  St.  Thomas'  day  to  the  Epiphany ; 
eight  days  from  Quinquagesima  Sunday ;  from  Maundy  Thursday  to 
the  end  of  Easter-week  ;  eight  days  at  Whitsuntide;  and  an  autumn 
vacation  from  St  MichaeVs  day  to  St.  Luke*s  day,  usually  some  two 
and  a  half  weeks ;  in  all,  about  eight  and  a  half  weeks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  older  universities  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Paris  was  the  "  colleges,"  or  boarding  establishments,  where  the 
scholars  lodged,  with  their  instructors,  and  boarded.    Of  these  there  - 
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were  only  two  at  TiibiDgen^  called  the  Bursen^  or  Contuhemium^ 
and  which  both  occupied  a  single  building.  They  were  designed  for 
scholars  in  arts,  and  one  was  occupied  by  nominalists  and  the  other 
by  realists.  They  were  called  the  Eagle  and  the  Peacock  {aquile 
and  pavile,)  A  professor  in  arts  was  usually  at  their  head,  and  was 
entitled  rector  contubemii,  A  steward  had  charge  of  the  boarding 
arrangements.  A  moderate  rate  was  charged  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  that  it  might  be  lower,  a  hundred  measures  of  barley  were 
furnished  annually,  gratis,  by  the  university  and  the  state. 

The  income  of  the  university,  from  the  eight  canonries  and  five 
benefices  already  mentioned,  from  a  title  given  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1480,  was  not  more  than  1000  florins  a  year,  which  was  all  expend- 
ed in  salaries,  except  the  small  donation  to  the  Bursen^  none  being 
laid  out  on  scientific  objects  or  collections. 

L^erarf  CkmdiUon. 
The  university  was  founded  at  a  period  not  un&vorable  to  literary 
labors.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  had  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  elegant  studies,  which  were  already  eagerly  pursued  by  circles 
of  students  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  But  this  spirit  did  not  at 
once  penetrate  the  universities.  At  Heidelberg,  close  by,  Agricola 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  himself;  and  Johann  Wessel,  the 
theological  forerunner  of  Luther,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  At 
all  the  universities  the  old  scholastics,  founded  partly  on  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity  and  partly  on  the  misapprehended  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, possessed  th^ir  ancient  dominion,  although  they  had  long  lost 
any  creative  vigor,  and  consisted  only  of  monotonous  repetitions, 
and  a  sophistical  play  of  logical  forms.  Tlie  actual  amount  of 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  at  the  universities  was  both 
strictly  limited  in  extent,  and  remarkably  dry.  In  natural  science, 
history  and  antiquities,  it  consisted  in  a  disconnected  miscellany  of 
detached  scraps  of  knowledge.  Even  in  jurisprudence,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  element  by  the  resumption  of  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  there  was  no  really  vigorous  investigation.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  literary  aspect  of 
things,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  university,  would  be  remarkably 
flourishing.  It  was  also  at  first  found  difficult  to  secure  distinguished 
instructors.  The  most  eminent  of  the  theologians  was  Gabriel  Biel,  the 
last  of  the  scholastics,  who  had  much  influence  upon  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  university.  Besides  him  we  find  one 
Conrad  Summenhard,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  studied  the 
Scripture  with  too  free  a  spirit ;  one  Martin  Plantsch,  who  seems  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  Wendelin  Steinbach 
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and  Jacob  Lempp,  pupils  of  Biel,  and  confirmed  scholastics.  Among 
the  jurists,  the  most  eminent  was  Johann  Yergenhans,  sumamed 
Nauclerus,  though  he  is  better  known  for  character,  varied  attain- 
ments, and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  Count  Eberhard* 
than  for  any.  particular  juridical  labors.  He  is  also  known  for  his 
Chronicle,  which  began  after  the  manner  of  the  period,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  is  an  important  authority  for  the  fifteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  rest  of  this  fiu^ulty  are  quite 
unknown ;  as  Marenchus,  Yesselen,  Ochsenbach,  Truchsess,  Widmann, 
Hartsesser.  One  of  them,  Vitus  F&nt,  afterwards  became  Fodesia 
(Statthalter)  of  Modena.  Among  the  medical  faculty  was  one  emi- 
nent man,  Johann  Widmann,  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mochin- 
ger  and  Salicetus.  In  the  fisiculty  of  arts,  Paul  Scriptoris  had  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  intellect,  an  expounder  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  a 
mathematician.  In  the  same  faculty  was  Johann  Reuchlin,  who 
however  only  remained  a  year ;  although  his  inftuence  even  during 
that  short  time  may  have  aided  in  causing  the  invitation  of  Heinrich 
Bebel  of  Jostingen,  sixteen  years  afterwards  to  the  professorship  of 
polite  letters.  Bebel  labored  at  Tiibingen  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  humanists  of  the  day,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  university.  His  zeal  for  the  study  of  an  elegant  latinity  bore 
good  fruit  in  the  labors  of  his  pupils,  Michael  Coccinus,  Johann 
Heinrichmann,  and  Johann  Brassicanus.  Other  eminent  teachers  in 
the  university  during  this  period  were  Oeorg  Simmler,  who  was 
Melanchthon's  teacher  in  Greek  at  Pforzheim ;  Hildebrand,  another 
of  Melanchthon^s  teachers  at  Pforzheim,  a  continuer  of  Nauclerus* 
Chronicle,  and  a  zealous  and  successful  student  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature;  Melanchthon  himself,  who  was  professor  from  1514  to 
1518,  when^he  went  to  Wittenberg;  the  aged  Reuchlin,  who  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  1522,  but  who  died  before  begin- 
ning his  lectures;  the  mathematician  Johannes  Stoffler,  celebrated 
for  mechanical  skill,  and  who  was  reputed  a  magician.  He  published 
in  1499  an  astronomical  ephemerides  which  excited  great  terror  by 
predicting  a  remarkable  conjunction  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
universal  flood.  As  the  year  approached  writers  came  out  for  and 
against  it,  and  when  the  fated  month  of  February  1524  passed  over 
with  dry  and  fair  weather,  the  tottering  reputation  of  astrology 
received  a  new  blow.  But  he  was  a  good  mathematician  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  brought  many  students  to  the  university,  and  was  also 
much  liked  as  a  man  of  wit  and  social  talent 

The  first  statutes  of  the  faculties  give  but  little  information  regard- 
ing the  studies ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  studies  and  disputa- 
tions, constituted  an  important  part  of  them.    To  become  bachelor 
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of  arte  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  formal  lectures  on  logic,  dia- 
lectics and  Aristotle,  for  a  year  and  a  half^  to  go  through  the  usual 
exercises,  reviews,  and  repetitions,  to  attend  thirty  of  the  ordinary 
bachelors*  disputations,  and  thirty  of  those  of  the  masters,  and  to 
have  been  respondent  in  at  least  feur  disputations.  After  this  the 
candidate  stood  a  public  and  private  examination,  the  dean  of  faculty 
first  giving  him,  by  the  beadle,  two  candles ;  and  expounded  and  de- 
fended a  thesis  given  him.  He  then  received  his  baccalaureate,  and 
a  banquet  followed,  toward  which  the  candidate  paid  something.  A 
similar  series  of  exercises  preceded  the  promotion  to  the  master's  de- 
gree, as  a  sign  of  which  a  round  violet-colored  hirett  or  cap  was 
g^ven.  The  examinations  for  degrees  in  theology  and  law  were  of  the 
same  character. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  the  university  a  new  order  of  studies,  ap- 
parently the  first  one,  in  1525.  In  this,  instead  of  the  wearisome 
paraphrases  and  translations  of  Aristotle,  were  prescribed  the  newer 
and  more  reasonable  treatises  of  Faber  Stapulensis  on  dialectics  and 
logic;  and  of  the  commentaries,  Averroes  and  Avieenna  of  the  Arabic 
ones,  Themistius,  Simplicius  and  Theophrastns  of  the  Greek,  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  and  Scotus  of  the  Latin.  Those  of  the 
monk  Johannes  de  Gandano  were  prohibited,  as  were  all  of  those 
sectarian  and  innovating  writers  who  fancy  that  there  are  several 
roads  to  truth  instead  of  one.  The  convftitores  (a  sort  of  tutors  who 
lodged  with  the  scboUrs,)  were  to  use  in  the  contubemium  the 
epitomes  and  smaller  Logic  of  Faber,  the  text  of  Petrus  Bispanus,  or 
Rudolph  Agricola.  In  theology,  the  course  for  which  was  fixed  at 
five  years,  the  work  of  the  professors  was  thus  distributed.  The  first 
was  to  lecture  on  the  Pentateuch,  Paul's  epistles,  and  one  book  of 
Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombardus;  the  second,  or  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John,  Psalms,  Job,  aud  one  book  of  Sentences ;  the  third 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  the  canonical  Epistles, 
and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  and  the  fourth  on  one  book  of  Sentences, 
the  minor  prophets,  and  Hebrews. 

The  lectures  for  the  ^ve  years'  course  in  jurisprudence  are  similarly 
prescribed.  The  medical  students,  whose  course  was  of  foftr  years, 
studied  Avieenna,  Almansor,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates.  A  course  of 
anatomy  was  to  be  given  at  least  as  often  as  once  iu  five  years ! 

This  course  of  studies  was  narrow,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
other  German  universities. 

Manners  and  Morals. 

There   being  but  one   Burse  at  Tubingen,  that  institution  did 

not  so  much  facilitate  the  oversight  of  the  students    as  in  some 
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other  univ^raitieB,  most  of  them  being  left  to  their  own  Belection  of 
lodgings. 

The  diaciplinarj  ordinanoea  of  the  first  statutes  are  in  substance  as 
follows: — ^The  students  are  to  be  respectable  in  deportment  and 
clothing,  respectful  to  the  doctors  and  masters,  peaceable  among 
themselves,  and  shall  not  insult  any  one.  Strolling  about  the  street 
at  night  is  especiallj  forbidden,  as  well  as  un£sir  gaming,  going  to 
public  dances  without  an  invitation,  and  nocturnal  debauchery  in 
houses  of  ill-fame.  If  a  student  uses  insulting  language  to  another, 
he  is  to  pay  to  the  university  a  fine  of 'two  pounds  of  wax  (about  15 
kreutzers ;)  if  he  seizes  a  stone  or  weapon  without  actually  using  it 
against  any  one,  three  pounds ;  if  he  inflicts  a  slight  injury  with 
them,  two  florins,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the  weapon.  Severe  in- 
juries were  to  be  punished  by  the  rector  and  senate  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  For  clothes,  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic  cut  is 
prescribed,  and  garments  cut  short,  or  otherwise  indicating  frivolous- 
ness  are  especially  forbidden.  Mantles  must  open  only  at  the  breast 
or  the  side,  and  must  cover  the  whole  body.  Weapons  may  be  car- 
ried, but  not  unusual  ones.  No  spurs  must  be  worn  more  than  a 
finger  long.  Bed  or  round  biretts  or  caps  are  forbidden,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  distinctions  of  the  clerical  and  other  dignitaries. 
Warnings  against  the  company  of  disreputable  women  are  repeatedly 
given.  For  introducing  any  such  person  into  the  Burse,  the  first 
time,  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  a  quarter  of  a  florin ;  the  second  time  of 
a  half  florin,  the  third  time  of  a  whole  one ;  and  for  a  fourth  ofience 
the  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  Burse.  It  is  observable  that  these 
statutes  name  no  penalty  of  imprisonment 

A  rescript  of  Eberhard  II.,  to  the  university  and  to  the  bailiff  of 
the  city,  of  the  6th  February,  1498,  gives  but  a  poor  impression  of 
the  morals  of  the  students.  The  duke  says  that  it  is  reported  that 
the  students  of  Tubingen  squander  much  money  and  study  little,  and 
he  therefore  requests  these  authorities  to  be  assiduous  in  causing  them 
to  be  studious,  and  to  avoid  insolence,  expensive  dissipations  and  dis- 
orderly behavior.  The  bailiff  is  ordered  to  assist  the  rector  and  sen- 
ate in 'upholding  discipline;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  inn-keepers,  that  they  must  not  trust  the  students,  ex- 
cept merely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
the  usual  means  of  enforcing  payment 

In  1523,  King  Ferdinand  administered  a  very  severe  reprimand  to 
the  senate  for  permitting  such  disorder,  at  which  that  body,  in  a  great 
fright  lest  their  privileges  should  be  taken  from  them,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  beg  for  a  remission  of  the  meditated  deprivations,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  and  seem  for  a  time  to  have  enforced  better  order. 
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There  was,  however,  no  want  at  any  time  of  regulations  for  maintain- 
ing discipline,  which  are  given  at  great  length  in  Uie  ordinances  of 
1618.  Every  student  was  at  his  first  coming  to  report  himself  to  the 
dean  of  his  faculty,  to  state  his  lodgings  and  the  lectures  which  he 
was  to  attend.  The  dean  was  to  examine  twice  a  year  into  the  in- 
dustry and  morals  of  the  students  of  his  faculty,  to  call  up  and  ad- 
monish the  delinquent,  and  to  report  the  incorrigible  to  the  senate  fer 
dismissal.  Every  student  not  in  the  Burse,  was  to  select  a  master 
or  preceptor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  The  pro- 
fessors often  performed  this  duty. 

Religious  observances  were  prominently  enforced.  All  the  students 
were  expected  to  attend  all  the  sermons  and  litanies.  Any  one  found 
about  the  city  or  the  country  during  the  service  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  rector  for  punishment.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  and  similar  offenses, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  career^  or  university  prison. 
Any  one  guilty  of  injurious  words  or  actions  to  an  officer  or  watch- 
man of  the  university  was  to  be  imprisoned  fourteen  days,  or  fined 
two  florins,  or  more,  if  the  rector  should  so  decide.  Imprisonment 
was  inflicted  for  all  nocturnal  disturbances,  which  term  included  music, 
which  was  never  allowed.  Any  one  abroad  after  the  evening  bell 
without  a  lantern,  was  imprisoned  fourteen  days.  Frequenting 
taverns  is  also  strictly  forbidden ;  being  allowed  only  in  company  with 
the  preceptor,  or  in  searching  for  a  fnend.  Drinking-bouts  are 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  florins,  and  if  attended  with  dis- 
order the  rector  may  also  imprison. 

Nocturnal  tumults,  attacking  or  insulting  the  watchmen  or  citizens, 
concealing  delinquents^  were  frequent  causes  of  complaint  and  investi- 
gation, but  were  seldom  adequately  punished.  For  instance,  some 
students  of  noble  birth  had  in  1533,  been  drinking  all  day  at  a  tavern, 
and  tried  to  stab  the  host  At  night  they  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  rioted  and  made  outcries  until  two  o'clock.  Finding  that 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  house  of  a  neighboring  shopkeeper,  they 
demanded  admission,  and  on  refusal  threatened  to  break  in.  The 
woman  of  the  house  called  out  the  neighbors,  who  came  with  lances 
and  halberts  and  drove  the  students  off.  The  testimony  at  the 
investigation  of  this  affiur  shows  that  such  disturbances  were  not 
uncommon,  and  that  there  were  frightful  alarms,  and  assaults  on  the 
watch,  almost  every  night.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
ever  inflicted  any  exemplary  punishment  for  such  doings.  On  the 
rioters  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  no  sentence  of  penalty  seems  to 
have  been  passed.  And  all  the  provisions  for  maintaining  public 
order  seems  to  have  been  very  incomplete,  and  the  respect  paid  to 
the  academical  authorities,  very  small,  as  the  following  instance  shows. 
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One  Beg,  of  ReuUing^,  had  wounded  a  farmer  of  the  vicinity  and 
the  rector  sttminoned  him,  by  the  beadle,  to  appear  before  him  at 
noon.  The  student  replied  to  the  officer  ^  I  will  come  if  I  have 
time,"  but  did  not  come.  The  rector  then  sent  to  the  city  bailiff, 
Johannes  Breuning,  requesting  that  four  of  the  town  constables 
might  be  sent  to  carry  the  recusant  Beg  to  prison,  and  to  watdi 
the  city  gates,  so  that  he  might  not  get  away.  The  bailiff  replied 
that  he  could  not  accommodate  the  rector,  having  but  one  constable; 
the  two  others  being  sick;  and  besides,  that  nobody  wanted  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  affair,  at  all.  The  senate  was  now  assembled  and 
sent  its  notary  and  beadle  together  to  Beg,  to  either  put  him  into  the 
prison,  or  bring  him  before  the  senate.  He  came,  at  last,  and  on 
appearing  was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  shut  up.  A  few 
days  afterward,  a  deputation  of  noble  students  appeared  before  the 
the  senate  to  demand  his  release.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  students,  Vitus  Lang  von  Planeck,  who  had  before  been  threat- 
ened with  dismission  for  keeping  a  mistress  and  attending  no  lectures, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  worst  actors  in  the  late  riot  in  the 
market-place,  acted  as  speaker,  and  had  a  hearing.  The  senate 
linaily  concluded  to  release  Beg  on  condition  that  he  should  promise 
not  to  take  any  revenge,  for  the  inconvenience  of  imprisonment  1 

Bloody  contests  with  the  townsmen  often  took  place,  especially  on 
wedding  occasions,  when  the  students  often  attended  uninvited,  and 
behaved  insultingly.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  the  wedding  of  a 
vine-dresser  a  body  of  students  coming  in  that  manner,  the  same 
Vitus  von  Planeck  at  their  head,  was  received  by  some  young  vine- 
dressers with  clubs,  and  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  front  of  the 
Hospital  church,  the  vine-dressers,  however,  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
They  complained  to  the  authorities,  investigations  were  made,  and 
the  delinquent  students,  punished,  as  the  protocol  states,  "as  justice 
required."  What  the  penalty  was,  does  not  appear.  Going  to 
dances  in  this  way  was  oflen  prohibited,  but  apparently  without 
much  result.  The  students  also  often  got  up  dances.  But  this 
required  the  permission  of  the  senate,  which  was  frequently  refused, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

Dice  was  a  prohibited  amusement,  the  penalties  being,  for  the 
first  offense  an  admonition,  for  the  second  half  a  florin  fine,  for  the 
third  dismissal.  But  no  instance  is  found  of  the  latter.  Lampoons 
were  forbidden,  and  were  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rector.  And  indeed,  nothing  whatever  might  be  printed  in  any 
language  or  on  any  subject,  without  the  approbation  of  a  censorate 
««ons]sting  of  the  rector  and  the  four  deans  of  faculty. 
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XL     BSFOBMATION  TO  RB-ESTABLISHlfENT  AFTER  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA, 

1536—1652. 

OhangeB  at  the  B^firrmaUon. 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  at  regaining  possession  of  bis  domin- 
lonsy  proceeded  to  introdnoe  the  principles  of  the  reformation  into 
them,  and  of  course  into  the  university.  Here,  however,  he  found  a 
hitter  and  obstinate  opposition  from  some  of  the  scholastics ;  although 
on  the  whole  pecuniary  considerations  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  far 
that  the  university  vailed  its  intention  of  yielding  to  the  Duke,  under 
the  decent  show  of  a  request  for  a  public  discussion,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  on  the  new  principles ;  designating  Melanchthon, 
then  in  high  reputation,  as  the  opponent  most  acceptable  to  them. 
Bat  the  duke,  who  had  some  reasons  for  disliking  him,  only  applied 
to  him  after  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Osiander,  and  Grynaus, 
and  Blarer.  But  Melanchthon  refused  to  undertake  so  onerous  and 
contentious  a  task,  for  the  duke  wished  him  to  reorganize  the  univer- 
uty  and  set  it  in  motion  upon  the  new  principles.  The  work  was 
therefore  necessarily  done  by  others  ;  and  the  institution  only  passed 
into  the  control  of  Protestant  instructors  after  a  disastrous  period  of 
wme  ten  years  of  dismissions,  recusancy,  and  quarrels,  both  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  at- 
tendance, while  second-rate  men,  mainly  interested  in  fighting  about 
doctrines  and  appointments,  filled  the  chairs  of  instruction,  also 
nationally  decreased  very  much. 

Blarer  and  Grynaus,  the  former  a  commissary  for  introducing  the 
reformation  into  Wirtemberg,  and  the  latter  a  theologian  of  Basle, 
were  the  authors  of  the  scheme  upon  which  the  university  was  re- 
arranged. This  scheme  was  substantially  intended  to  bring  the  course 
of  study  into  harmony  with  the  recent  progress  in  liberal  learning, 
by  substituting  classical  studies  for  the  ancient  scholasticism,  and  the 
new  for  the  old  theology.  It  charged  the  former  course  with  neglect 
of  the  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew  especially,  obscurity,  as  to  the 
liberal  arts,  and  teaching  a  philosophy  not  pure  and  clear,  but  unin- 
telligible to  the  young.  Thus  the  students  received  little  benefit,  and 
many  only  acquired  a  disgust  for  their  studies. 
'  The  reformed  scheme  contemplated,  as  a  means  of  improving  studies 
in  philosophy,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  Burun^  and  the  discontino- 
anee  of  the  two  "ways,*'  in  which  these  studies  had  before  been 
pursued.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  the  philosophical 
&culty,  that  Aristotle  might  be  studied  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
Greek  for  comparison's  sake,  the  Greek  alone,  instead  of  being  the 
only  text,  as  at  first  proposed  by  the  reformers,  being  only  to  be 
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studied  when  some  number  of  uncommonly  capable  studenU  sbould 
be  fortbcoming,  and  under  special  teacbers  witb  special  salaries. 

For  better  preparation  in  the  languages,  two  preparatory  schools, 
were  adjoined  to  the  university  proper;  a  ^'Tririal  School/'  for  the 
rudiments,  and  a  ^  Paedagogium^  immediately  preceding  entrance  to 
the  university.  An  eminently  fit  person  was  to  be  made  "  Piedagog- 
arch,''  with  three  masters  to  assist  him ;  and  they  were  principally  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  to  read  with  their  pupib,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, and  Cicero's  epistles ;  to  make  them  compose  a  poem  {carmen)^ 
and  an  epistle  {epiitolam) ;  to  instruct  them  in  music,  both  simple 
and  figured,  and  to  sing- with  them,  sometimes  after  meals,  a  motet 
or  a  psalm.* 

The  university  proper,  formed  the  third  of  this  series  of  institutions, 
and  its  first  course  was  to  be  that  of  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophi- 
cal faculty).  This  included  three  sorts  of  lectures ;  1.  Zectiones  com* 
munes^  for  both  bachelors  and  masters,  on  Cicero  De  Officm,  and  on 
mathematics ;  2.  Special  lecture^  a,  for  those  studying  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  on  dialectics  (after  Melanchthon),  rhetoric,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Latin,  witb  the  original  texts  compared,  Greek 
grammar,  and  Lucian ;  b,  for  those  studying  lor  a  master's  degree ; 
Aristotle's  dialectics,  with  the  Greek  text  compared,  physics,  and  Old 
and  New  Testamente,  with  the  originals  compared.  3.  Free  or 
optional  lectures,  not  obligatory ;  on  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  oratory. 
The  usual  weekly  disputations  in  the  faculty  of  arts  were  continued, 
but  for  those  in  the  Burse  were  substituted  (Latin)  poems  and  letters 
composed  by  the  students,  and  exercises  in  declamation. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  were  substituted  for  two  of  the  three 
canonists,  two  professors  who  were  to  read  on  the  customs  of  feudal' 
law  {uwsfeudarunijj  novusitnajura  (the  novels?)  and  Greek  constitu- 
tions. The  remainder  of  that  faculty,  and  the  medical  fieusulty,  re- 
mained unchanged.  Except  the  introduction  of  the  comments  on  the 
Bible  with  the  comparison  of  the  originals,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  theology.  •  The  number  of  ordin- 
ary instructors  was  fixed  at  23 ;  2  theologians,  6  jurists,  -2  medical,  7 
in  arts,  1  Hebraist,  1  poet  or  orator,  and  4  in  the  Piedagogium. 

This  plan,  a  year  after  its  preparation,  was  reviewed  after  consulta- 
tion with  Melanchthon  but  not  essentially  changed. 

Finances  ai  the  Ume  of  Vie  BeformaHon, 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  professors,  and  the  appointment  of 

*Thli  Psdftcogium  tasted  nntU  the- Thirty  Yearg' War,  when  It  fell  into  ratiii  andwat 
WKCcedtd,  iu  1655,  by  the  higher  fymnasiam  of  Stuttgard. 
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new  ones  with  larger  salaries,  made  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
university  nigenUj  necessary,  but  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from 
Dnke  Ulrich,  except  tithes  to  the  value  of  about  434  florins  a  year, 
made  up  to  600  florins  from  the  public  treasury ;  an  addition  quite 
insufficient. 

The  gross  income  of  the  university  was  about  5,878  florins,  from, 
which  de4ucting  expenses  of  management  and  incumbrances  on  some 
of  the  estates,  amounting  to  2,107  florins,  the  balance  for  the  expen<- 
ses  of  the  university  is  only  3,161  florins,  of  which,  (in  1540-41), 
2,403  florins  were  paid  in  salaries  to  the  twenty-three  teachers.* 
These  sala(ries  were  mostly  very  small,  a  very  few  of  the  highest^ 
reaching  200  florins,  the  rest  being  of  160,  140,  120,  80,  and  40 
florin8.f  Those  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  except  a  few,  had  at  most  80 
florins,  but  with  lodgings  rent  free,  though  they  were  required  to  live 
unmarried.  The  professors  might  also  buy  wine  and  fruit  at  low  rates 
from  the  university  stores.  They  might  not  receive  any  lecture  fee, 
except  for  private  instruction.  Perquisites  accrued  to  the  jurists,  for 
giving  opinions  on  cases  in  the  courts,  and  to  the  medical  professors 
from  their  annual  visitations  to  the  apothecaries'  shops  anid  lepers  ;f 
and  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  from  promotion  fees. 

Salaries  of  instructors  were  the  only  regular  expenditures  of  the 
university  for  educational  purposes ;  as  there  were  no  special  scientific 
collections  or  organizations.  Consultations  were  frequent  about  re- 
placing the  library,  burnt  in  1584,  and  the  duke  promised  books  from 
the  discontinued  monasteries ;  but  no  money  seems  to  have  been  spent 
for  the  library  either  by  the  university  or  the  government,  for  a  long 
time. 

The  amounts  paid  to  the  finandal  officers  were  trifling ;  but  their 
traveling  expenses,  dinners  and  drinking-bouts,  {Untertrttnke),  cost 
quite  a  sum.  After  the  frequent  joumejrs  to  collect  tithes,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  usual  to  have  an  Untertrunk.  Dinners  were  often 
made,  also,  on  occasion  of  important  transactions,  especially  at  balanc- 
ing accounts,  at  which  the  whole  senate  was  frequently  present; 
and  the  same  at  the  half-yearly  reading  of  the  statutes,  the  election 
of  rector,  &c.,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  Although  the 
whole  senate  could  be  feasted  for  a  few  florins,  the  entire  amount 
thus  spent  was  quite  large. 

*Tbe  Income  of  Witteob«rgi  wM|  in  1632, 4,711  thalen. 

t  At  aboat  thto  time,  Lather  had  at  Wittenberg,  300  florina.  At  Heldelbeif,  in  1666,  after 
bdnf  malerlaUy  Increaaed,  the  aalariea  of  the  theologioal  profcaaora  were  from  160  to  2S0 
florina,  and  of  the  othera,  120  to  IGO  florina.  Twenty  yeara  before,  the  celebrated  Hermann 
▼on  Boacbeck,  but  80  flnriua ;  OrynKua,  60  florina ;  fleb.  Mnnater,  28  florina ;  Micylhia,  60 
florina. 

I  Tbeae  annual  viaitationa  were  an  ofllcial  duty  of  the  medical  profeaaora. 
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Expenses  bj  way  of  honorary  gifts,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  university,  were  also  frequent  If  a  foreigner  of  learning  or  a 
graduate  who  had  attained  civil  or  ecclesiastical  eminence,  came  to 
Tubingen,  he  received  some  measures  of  malmsey  or  other  good  old 
wine  from  the  university  cellar,  ,or  an  honorary  present  in  money  ;* 
or  was  invited  to  a  banquet  in  the  university,  with  the  senate.f  If 
a  fHx>fessor's  son  or  daughter  was  married,  a  wedding  present  of  from 
2  to  4  ducats  was  made ;  if  a  member  of  the  university  published  a 
book  and  presented  a  copy  to  the  senate,  he  received  8  or  10  thalers, 
or  if  special  honor  was  intended,  a  silver  pitcher.  Thus,  while  close 
economy  was  practiced  in  salaries  and  educational  expenditures, 
quite  the  opposite  was  the  case  when  the  object  was  to  represent  the 
the  corporation,  or  to  pass  a  day  of  genial  social  festivity  {bei  einem 
guien  Trunk  einen  vtrgn&gten  Tag  zu  macken). 

Esiablishmeni  of  the  "  Theological  Ibundation." 
This  establishment,  organized  after  the  pattern  of  one  previously 
existing  at  Marburg,  was  the  most  important  benefit  which  occurred 
to  the  university  from  the  reformation ;  richly  supplied  Wirtemberg 
with  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  made  Tubingen  a  leading  theolog- 
ical university. 

It  was  supported  by  annual  payments  from  the  parish  treasuries, 
according  to  their  ability.  Two  God-fearing  men,  one  from  the  citi- 
zens and  one  from  the  university,  had  charge  of  the  funds.  Each 
beneficiary  received  25  florins  a  year,  of  which  18  were  reckoned  as 
the  expense  of  board.  A  provost  or  steward  {ffausvater)  had  charge 
of  the  boarding  arrangements,  and  was  to  see  that  the  living  was 
decently  good.  The  necessary  corn  and  wine  were  to  be  furnished  at 
a  moderate  price,  from  the  ducal  granaries  and  cellars.  The  rector, 
the  high  bailiff  of  Tubingen,  and  the  mayors  {Burgemieisier)  of 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  were  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  act  as 
general  supervisory  authority  over  the  institution  and  pupils.  Each 
beneficiary  bound  himself  to  study  only  at  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, and  to  labor  within  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

After  some  years  of  difficulty  arising  from  insufiicient  oversight 
and  loose  habits  among  some  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  senate  of  the 
university,  at  first  unfriendly  to  the  foundation,  from  fear  of  its  trench- 
ing on  their  privileges  or  income,  consented  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 

*  Thvu  in  1606,  when  Prof.  Menzer  cf  Marbarg  came  to  TiibiDKen,  (be  rector  put  it  to  rote 
in  the  eenate,  what  ahoaid  be  done  to  honor  him.  It  was  decided  to  Invite  him  to  a  aopper 
(eoenula) ;  and  as  be  declined  this  in  consequence  of  a  prior  invitation  from  chancellor  Haffen- 
refer,  they  tent  him  two  measures  of  malmsey  and  sugar 

tWhen  the  exiled  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  visiting  Cruslos  in  1600,  the  senate 
complimented  him  with  three  Hungarian  ducats. 
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rented  half  of  the  Burse  building,  to  which  the  pupils,  39  in  number, 
were  admitted  in  May,  1541.  Three  however  were  excluded  because 
they  were  married,  two  for  insufficient  attainments,  and  for  bad  char- 
acter. Two  masters  were  put  in  charge,  one  called*  maffiater  domus^ 
and  acting  as  a  superior  to  the  steward,  and  the  other,  called  preceptor^ 
to  conduct  the  studies.  Both  were  to  live  in  the  Burse^  be  present  at 
meals,  and  to  drill  {rq>eUren)  the  beneficiaries  on  the  lectures  an  hour 
daily.*  A  beneficiary  had  6  florins  salary  for  giving  directions  to  new 
comers. 

As  to  interior  arrangements  the  stipendiaries  were  admonished 
not  to  forget  that  they  lived  on  alms.  At  rising — in  summer  at  four, 
and  in  winter  at  five — they  offered  a  special  prayer  for  the  duke,  in 
consideration  of  their  benefits  from  him.  At  dinner  the  Bible  was 
read,  and  at  supper  some  historical  book;  and  after  eating  they 
might  walk,  or  indulge  in  any  proper  sports.  All  must  be  at  home 
by  eight  at  night  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  and  delinquents 
were  deprived  of  their  wine.  Imprisonment  in  the  career  was  in- 
flicted for  attending  dances  and  drinking-bouts.  The  ordinary  side- 
weapons  were  allowed  only  on  journeys.  The  letter  of  the  statutes 
permitted  the  younger  pupils  to  be  whipped  with  the  rod.  One, 
named  Gabler,  left  because  he  had  been  well  whipped  several  times ; 
and  another  from  fear  of  it 

OondUion  and  Jinanees  of  the  University  after  the  introduction  of^  (he  BeformaUon, 
Little  alteration  was  made  by  the  reformation  in  the  constitution 
of  the  university.  A  change  became  necessary  in  the  chancellorship. 
The  chancellor  was  originally  the  representative  of  the  Pope,  and 
one  of  his  especial  duties  was  to  sanction  in  the  Pope's  name  the 
giving  of  academical  degrees.  Ambrosius  Widmann,  the  chancellor 
for  the  time,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  fled  to  Roten- 
burg  to  avoid  it,  and  also  to  make  a  difficulty  for  the  reformers.  A 
long  series  of  negotiations  followed,  but  without  inducing  the  obstinate 
Romanist  either  to  resume  his  functions  or  to  delegate  them ;  during 
which  either  no  degrees  could  be  given,  or  those  actually  conferred  were 
not  recognized  by  other  universities ;  and  when  valid  ones  were  once 
more  conferred,  they  were  sanctioned  no  longer  aposiolica  auetoritate^ 
but  in  the  name  of  the  state  ;  auctoritate  publiea  et  ordinaria;  the 
civil  government,  by  an  application  of  the  reformed  principles,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Romish  See  as  supreme  authority. 

It  also  followed  on  the  same  principles  as  applied  to  the  university 
that  it  ceased  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  had  to  be  reor- 

*  Tbia  was  sabiUntiallj  ih«  Min«  duty  u  that  of  the  prewnt  French  r^iteur.^T^tmt, 
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ganized  as  a  secular  one,  the  govern  men  t  assumtng  an  increased  share 
in  its  regulation  and  internal  management  Thus,  the  duke  now- 
approved  the  choice  of  theological  professors,  as  having  the  right  to 
appoint  them  to  their  canonries  &c. ;  a  ducal  ordinance  designated 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  persons  of  experience  in 
church  matters  in  Wirtemberg,  as  the  only  ones  from  ivhom  to  chose 
them,  dsc,  4fec. 

The  disqualifications  and  disadvantages  of  the  faculty  of  arts  were 
under  the  new  regime  gradually  to  some  extent  removed. 

An  important  psA't  of  the  constitution  of  the  university  consisted 
in  the  privileges  of  its  officers,  such  as  an  independent  legal  jurisdic- 
tion, freedom  from  tolls  and  taxes,  independent  control  of  the  univer- 
sity  property,  dbc.  There  were  some  other  minor  privileges,  not  found 
mentioned  until  after  the  reformation.  Thus  the  professors  might 
retail  a  certain  quantity  of  wine.  When  this  privilege  was  granted 
is  unknown ;  but  it  existed  and  was  ordinarily  exercised,  and  occar 
sioned  sundry  controversies  with  the  town.  It  was  at  last  agreed,  in 
1541,  that  each  university  official  might  bring  into  the  town,  free  of 
toll,  what  wine  he  needed  for  household  use,  also  what  grew  on  his  own 
property,  and  if  he  kept  house,  thirty  casks  more  per  annum,  to  sell 
at  wholesale  or  by  the  glass.  The  town  government  frequently  com* 
plained  that  this  permission  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  an 
excessive  quantity  on  pretence  of  storing  it  up,  d?c. 

Tlie  privileges  of  the  university  officials  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  were  also  diminished,  by  an  ordinance  of  1545,  permitting 
each,  besides  what  he  might  receive  by  inheritance  or  marriage,  to 
own  a  house  and  barn,  and  if  a  professor,  300  florins'  worth,  and  if 
any  other  official,  200  florins'  worth  of  lands.  The  higher  limit  was 
afterward  raised  to  400  florins.  Each  official  was  also  allowed  pasture 
for  two  cows  and  two  goats. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  senate  as  to  inheritance  led  to  a  long 
and  angry  controversy  between  that  body  and  Duke  Frederic  L,  aris' 
ing  from  his  promulgation  of  a  new  code  whose  application  to  the 
university  was  resisted.  They  were,  however,  at  last  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  Duke  Frederic,  the  university  received  a  new  set  of  ordi- 
nances, and  new  faculty  statutes,  but  vrith  no  essential  change.  Among 
the  more  prominent,  were  a  requirement  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
university  should  subscribe  to  the  ^^Formula  CcneordioB^^  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regular  commission  for  visiting  the  university;  a 
mark  of  the  increasing  control  of  the  government^  and  first  introduced 
at  the  reformation. 
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The  ordinance  of  1601,  gave  the  senate  privilege  of  censorship 
The  printers  were  forbidden  to  print  any  theological  tract  or  contro- 
versial writing,  until  it  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  senate.  Disputa- 
tions, orations,  and  wedding  or  funeral  sermons,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  chancellor,  or  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  The 
other  faculties  decided  upon  publications  within  their  respective  de- 
partments, or  if  thought  necessary,  referred  to  the  members  of  the  visita- 
torial ooramission.  Nothing  might  be  reprinted  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  former  printer,  or  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  «alaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  much  enlarged,  although  the  property  of  the  university 
did  not  increase.  Thus,  Frischlin,  while  not  yet  ordinary  professor, 
received,  in  1575,  174  florins.  Various  additions  were  given,  also,  in 
kind.  Thus  medical  professor  Mogling,  in  1016,  received  210  florins 
salary,  26  florins  senatorial  allowance,  15  florins  allowance  for  rent, 
12  florins  wood  money,  32  bushels  spelt,  4  bushels  oats,  and  six  casks 
{Eimer)  of  wine.  In  the  next  year,  the  income  of  the  university  was 
1^,886  florins  in  money,  6,000  bushels  spelt,  600  casks  {Etmer)  of 
wine,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  produce;  the  expenditure  12,000 
florins.  This  increase  resulted  from  improvements  in  the  property, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce. 

Great  carelessness  and  peculaUon  often  prevailed  among  the  finan- 
cial and  other  oflicers,  and  occasioned  many  severe  reprimands  from 
the  visiting  commission.  Thus,  five  per  cent  was  the  usual  deficit  of 
the  income  payable  in  com,  and  often  more.  Great  quantities  of 
wine  were  also .  embezzled.  The  coopers,  4fec.,  drank  without  limit, 
and  much  was  taken  on  pretence  of  filling  up  casks.  In  500  casks, 
a  deficiency  of  eighteen  was  thus  found.  Tlie  rector,  chancellor,  four 
deputies  and  syndic,  each  used  to  take  two  measures  from  each  wagon- 
load  as  it  was  brought  in  ;  which,  to  save  appearances,  they  commonly 
drew  in  the  cellar  after  storage,  and  rather  more  than  their  share. 
Any  remainder  after  distribution  to  the  various  oflicers  of  their  shares, 
&c^  was  not  stored  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested,  but  divided 
among  the  senate,  and  various  other  impositions  of  the  same  kind 
were  practiced,  by  embezzlement,  bribery,  dec,  both  in  the  grain  and 
wine  department,  and  upon  the  cash  in  the  university  treasury. 

The  Tliirty  Years'  War,  seriously  decreased  the  property  and  in- 
creased the  debts  of  the  university;  and  we  find  the  expenses  estima- 
ted in  1652,  at  7,800  florins  cash,  1,400  bushels  spelt,  140  bushels 
rye,  450  bushels  oats,  and  200  casks  wine. 

Literary  Condition  after  (he  Beformaiion. 
The  theological  faculty  soon  recovered  from  tlie  dubious  condition 
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into  which  it  fell  at  the  introduction  of  the  reformation,  and  rose  to 
a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
period.  Bcurlin,  Heerbrand,  Jacob  Andrei  and  Stephan  Gerlfich 
gained  great  renown  in  the  army  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  It  is 
true  that  they  failed  to  win  permanent  reputations,  because  they 
neither  established  any  new  principle,  nor  any  peculiar  modification 
of  the  Protestant  system.  They  were  only  close  followers  of  the 
scholasticism  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  but  they  acquired  great  influ* 
ence  in  the  church,  by  vindicating  their  belief  against  any  real  or 
fancied  variations,  with  vigorous  and  unwearied  polemic  efforts.  In 
most  of  the  theological  controversies,  conferences  and  attempts  at 
union,  of  the  second  half  of  the  I6th  century,  we  find  Tubingen 
theologians  in  the'  first  ranks  of  the  combatants.  Jacob  Andrea,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Protestant  theologians  of  his  day,  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  energetic  labors  and  travels  throughout 
Germany,  by.  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  assent  of 
a  majority  of  the  German  princes  and  theologians  to  the  *'  Formula 
Concordiaey  This  creed,  adopted  in  1581  by  three  electors  and 
twenty-one  princes,  became  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  church  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  was  required  to  be  subscribed  not  only  by  all  holders 
of  ofiices  in  the  church,  but  by  all  the  professors  of  the  university. 

These  and  the  other  Lutheran  champions  made  Tubingen  a  chief 
arsenal  of  the  militant  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  prevailed  in  Wir* 
temberg  with  so  much  exclusiveness  that  it  was  not  inappropriately 
termed  **  the  Lutheran  Spain.''  The  university  requirement  of  strict 
orthodoxy  was  extended  even  to  the  students.  A  visitatorial  rescript 
of  1584  complains  that  there  are  many  foreign  students  who  pri- 
vately and  publicly  advocate  Calvinism  ;  which  causes  many  parents 
to  be  troubled  lest  their  sons  should  be  perverted  from  the  true  fiiith ; 
and  therefore  requires  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  these,  and  the 
proper  means  of  correction  used,  or  that  if  obstinate  and  irreclaim- 
able they  be  dismissed ;  as  the  duke  will  not  endure  Calvinism  or 
any  other  harmful  error  at  the  university.  In  1593  and  afterward? 
the  theological  faculty  were  required,  after  the  Frankfort  fair,  to  ex- 
amine the  book-stores,  lest  any  sectarian  books  may  have  crept  in, 
and  Calvinistic  ones  especially,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Pezelius, 
Aretius  and  Piscator. 

The  juridical  faculty  was  not  so  prosperous  during  this  period,  which 
was  indeed  not  a  flourishing  one  for  the  study  of  law  in  Germany, 
although  in  France  illuminated  by  the  fame  of  Cujacius.  Several  of 
the  jurists  of  Tiibingen,  as  Nicolaus  Varnbfiler,  Mathseus  Enslin, 
Christoph  Besold,  were  men  of  some  eminence  both  in  the  university 
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and  ID  the  state ;  but  their  mode  of  instruction  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  reproof  from  the  visitatorial  commission,  for  diffuseness  and 
proKxitj  of  lectures,  omission  of  the  prescribed  disputations  by  the 
students,  and  their  neglect  of  juridical  studies  for  political  ones. 
Professor  Johannes  Halbritter,  for  instance,  was  found  fault  with  for 
occupjing  two  whole  years  with  his  course  on  the  two  first  books  of 
the  institutions ;  and  ordered  to  get  through  the  whole  work  in  two 
years.  He  remonstrated,  saying  that  at  least  three  were  necessary, 
but  some  years  after  we  find  only  one  year  allowed  for  the  course  on 
the  Institutions. 

Similar  complaints  that  the  students  neglected  jurisprudence  for 
^Btudium  politicufnP  were  made,  from  1605  to  1609.  This  term  in* 
eluded  subjects  of  national  finance,  civH  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, proceedings  against  heretics,  dec  The  modem  authors  used 
on  these  subjects  were  especially  Justus  Lipsius,  Bodin,  de  Thou,  and 
^neas  Sylvius,  and  the  period  of  history  searched  for  materials  was 
that  of  tiie  Roman  and  German  empires.  Of  Macchiavelli,  the 
chief  politician  of  the  time,  few  traces  appear. 

Disputations  on  theses  from  the  portions  of  law  under  consideration 
were  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  somewhat  the  dryness  of  the 
study,  and  the  professors  were  exhorted  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  its  practical  applications,  by  proposing  cases  for  their  decision, 
and  conversing  on  them. 

The  medical  faculty  fills  quite  a  subordinate  place  during  the  same 
period ;  and  they  confined  their  instructions  to  expositions  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates.  The  extent  of  their  independent  investigations  of 
nature  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  in  1588,  the  faculty,  on  being 
admonished  by  the  visiting  commission  to  institute  anatomical  lec- 
tures, replied  that  they  would  have  such  holden  as  often  as  they 
could  procure  a  cadaver.  This  was  difficult,  as  no  law  provided  for 
procuring  any,  and  the  students,  if  they  desired  to  have  a  di8« 
section,  had  to  contribute  money  to  procure  a  corpse  from  some 
executioner. 

There  was  no  botanic  garden.  Leonard  Fnchs  appears  to  have 
had  a  private  one,  but  no  trace  of  any  appears  afterward.  For  study* 
ing  botany,  apparently  the  favorite  natural  science,  the  professors 
were  directed  to  take  the  students  into  the  fields  and  show  them  the 
herbs  and  simples. 

It  is  a  significant  index  to  the  condition  of  medical  science  at  the 
period,  that  various  professors  shifted  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
medical  faculty,  and  vice  versa.  In  &ct,  medicine  was  in  theory  only 
physics  and  metaphysics,  as  exegesis  a  philology  of  Galen  and  Hip* 
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pocrateB,  and  as  practice  no  applicaUoQ  of  any  theory  at  all,  but  mere 
incoherent  quackery. 

During  this  period  the  faculty  of  arts  or  philosophical  faculty  re- 
mained in  a  quite  subordinate  relation  to  the  other  faculties ;  a  position 
which  could  not  but  influence  its  prosperity. 

A  detailed  course  of  study  was  prescribed  for  this  faculty  in  1557, 
by  which  the  first  class  of  the  Pscdagogium  was  to  study  Melanch- 
thon's  Grammar,  Cicero  JDe  Amicitiaj  VirgiPs  Bucolics,  with  industrious 
study  of  prosody,  and  reading  and  explanation  of  Terence ;  and  in 
Greek,  every  day  half  an  hour  of  grammar,  and  half  an  hour  of 
Xenophon.  For  the  second  class,  are  prescribed  Cicero  J)e  Officiis^ 
and  his  orations  and  letters ;  and  Linacer  is  recommended  as  the  best 
grammar.  The  Greek  grammar  and  Xenophon  are  continued.  The 
third  class  is  to  study  Melanchthon's  Dialectics  and  Rhetoric,  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Letters,  and  in  Greek  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and 
Xenophon's  Cydopssdia;  and  the  fourth,  Aristotle's  Organon,  Rheto- 
ric, and  Fartitianes  OratoriaSj  Cicero's  Orations,  and  mathematics. 
All  the  classes  were  also  to  write  on  given  subjects  weekly,  and  ex- 
amined and  drilled  on  Saturdays  in  Ciceronian  phrases. 

For  the  university  lectures  proper,  in  arts,  were  recommended  ^  the 
most  celebrated  and  excellent  authors,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch  and  Xenophon."  No  par- 
ticular authors  are  named  for  Latin,  which  seems  to  have  been  finish- 
ed in  the  Pasdagogium.  Melchior  Volmar,  however,  lectured  on  that 
language  daily.  Hebrew  was  taught  alternately  in  this  and  the 
theological  faculty. 

Besides  the  languages,  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  on  the  following  subjects :  dialectics,  rhetoric,  the  ethics,  physios 
and  oiganon  of  Aristotle,  geometry,  arithmetic,  spherics,  and  thearia 
planeUirum.  In  music,  an  instructor  from  Nuremberg  was  invited, 
who  was  to  lecture  and  drill  the  students,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty.  History  was  not  a  distinct  study,  but  was  only  a  collateral 
department  of  the  professor  of  littercB  elepantiores  or  of  rhetoric. 

The  studies  in  this  faculty  were  feebly  taught,  and  its  internal  ad- 
ministration confused  and  disturbed.  Complaints  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  1560  to  1630,  that  the  instruction  in  Aristotle^s 
Dialectics  and  Organon  was  inefScient;  that  the  Uetianes  elassiom 
were  taught  exiguo  fructu^  and  with  too  wire-drawn  expositions,  more 
than  six  months,  for  instance,  being  used  on  one  book  of  Homer ; 
that  the  exercises  in  style  were  not  thoroughly  taught,  and  that  the 
historical  lectures  went  on  sleepily ;  that  the  instruction  at  lectures, 
disputations  and  declamations,  covered  too  much  ground,  and  waa 
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wenrisoine;  tbat  the  ethical  and  political  portions  of  the  old  writers 
were  taught,  to  the  exdnsion  of  Latin  and  its  elegances;  th^t  a 
contempt  for  lope  prevailed,  and  that  its  tme  use  was  not  taught,  bat 
metaphysics  and  real  knowledge  confused  together. 

Special  instUiUuma  connecUd  wUh  the  Umversiiff, 

The  theological  ^^Stip$ndiurrC*  or  foundation,  during  the  present 
period,  became  a  prosperous  and  important  institution.  Its  purposes 
were  especially  promoted  by  Duke  Christopher's  organization  of 
many  of  the  sequestered  convents  into  preparatory  schools  for  theolo- 
gical study.  These  schools  received  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  and  taught  them  for  three  years,  when  if  fitted  they  entered  the 
Siipendium  at  Tubingen.  In  these  schools  there  were  two  teachers, 
one  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  for  rhetoric  and 
dialectics.    Especial  attention  was  paid  to  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  theolc^cal  foundation  was  reorganized  in  1557,  with  some 
changes.  With  it  were  also  connected  the  foundation  of  Michael 
Tyflfemus,  for  four  sons  of  poor  and  pious  parents,  whether  natives  of 
Wirtemberg  or  not,  desiring  to  study  theology  in  Tfibingen,  and  that 
of  Count  George  von  Mompelgard  for  ten  beneficiaries  from  Mompel* 
gard,  Reichenweiher  and  Horburg.  Among  the  students  of  the 
theological  foundation  at  this  period,  were  Egidius  Hunnius,  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologian,  and  Johann  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 

Much  disorder  and  rebellious  conduct  prevailed  at  various  times 
among  the  students  on  the  foundation ;  but  the  Thirty  Tears*  War, 
by  crippling  its  income,  cured  all  these  difficulties  by  almost  extin- 
guishing the  Siipendium  itself.  As  prosperity  returned,  however, 
after  1648,  the  disorders  came  back  with  it. 

An  organization  intended  by  Duke  Christopher  to  do  for  the  State 
nearly  what  the  SUpendium  was  to  do  for  the  church,  was  the  Colle- 
gium illustre,  established  by  him  in  1559,  to  educate  sons  of  Wir- 
temberg noblemen  ^m  their  ninth  to  fifteenth  year,  appropriating  20 
florins  a  year  to  each.  If  hopeful  pupils,  they  were  then  to  receive 
40  florins  a  year  until  the  age  of  twenty,  as  students  in  the  university, 
with  free  lodgings;  and  then  ten. of  the  best  each  year  received  100 
florins  a  year  for  three  or  four  years  to  be  expended  in  travel- 
ing for  their  improvement  They  were  bound  to  enter  the  duke*s 
service  if  required,  and  he  was  to  select  his  councillors  and  high 
officers  from  among  them. 

But  Duke  Christopher'^s  son  and  successor,  Duke  Ludwig,  entirely 
broke  up  this  scheme,  and  transformed  the  Collegium  Illustre  into  a 
mere  independent,  aristocratic  school  of  proud,  idle  and  debauched 
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young  noblemen,  m  well  from  Wirtembeig,  as  elsewhere,  who  instead 
of  Ihe  regular  university  course,  pretended  to  debate  questions  of  polityi 
finance,  economy  and  government,  but  were  ringleaders  in  all  ihe 
iniquities  of  the  students,  and  a  pest  to  the  university.  Both  the  in- 
structors and  pupils  were  quite  independent  of  the  university  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  sufficiently  ill-judged  arrangement  The  greatest  prosperity  of 
the  Collegium  JUustre^  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1599,  its*  students  included  eleven  princes  and  sixty  noblemen;  in 
1606,.  nine  princes,  five  counts,  and  fifty-one  other  nobles.  In  all, 
thirty-six  reigning  princes  pursued  their  studies  there.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  rendered  it  necessary  to  close  the  Collegium^  which  was 
afterward  re-opened,  but  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Besides  these  two  ducal  foundations  there  were  various  private  en- 
dowments, for  furnishing  lodging  and  board  to  their  beneficiaries. 
Such  was  tbe  Martinianum^  founded  in  1514,  by  Martin  Plantscbt 
theological  professor,  and  George  Hartsesser,  dean  in  Stuttgard,  to 
supply  eighteen  students  with  board  and  lodging,  in  a  house  occupied 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  for  poor  young  men  of  good  talents  and 
character.  During  the  sixteenth  century  were  founded  various 
family  endowments,  for  some  seven  or  eight  additional  students  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Martinianum ;  namely,  the  Farner,  Lemp, 
Gockel,  Mendlin,  Vogler  and  Pfluger  foundations ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  those  of  Laubmaier,  Drach,  Hallberger,  Dempsel,  and 
Ziegler.  The  most  important  gift  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Criminal 
Procurator  J.  M.  Fickler,  of  9,000  florins,  invested  to  support  i^ine 
beneficiaries  of  the  founder's  fiiroily,  in  a  separate  house. 

The  Hochmannianunij  founded  in  1603  by  J.  Hochmann,  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  another  similar  foundation.  Another,  and  a  quite 
important  establishment,  was  the  endowment  of  professor  Gremp  von 
Freudenstein,  established  by  his  sons-in-law  after  his  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  wishes  (he  lefl  no  sons) ;  for  the  descendants  of  himself 
his  brother  Dionysius  Gremp,  and  his  cousin,  Hans  Conrad  Gremp, 
councillor  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  was  endowed  with  20|-* 
000  florins,  and  was  to  educate  the  beneficiaries  in  all  desirable  studies, 
up  to  their  twenty-fourth  year.  A  foundation  library  was  also  provi- 
ded for.  The  allotments  from  this  fund  were,  at  first,  fixed  at  60 
florins  a  year,  from  10  to  16  years;  during  the  philosophical  course 
at  Tiibingen  70  florins,  in  the  other  courses  80  florins.,  and  at  other 
universities  120  florins.  This  endowment  grew  important  in  the 
coui-se  of  time,  and  some  of  the  families  entitled  becoming  extinct, 
and  others  remaining  small,  the  capital,  notwithstanding  losses  in 
war,  in  1823,  was  175,000  florins,  and  in  1849,  230,000  florins; 
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fifom  which  each  member  of  the  families  of  Gremp  yon  Freudenstein 
and  Leutrum-Ertingen  ia  entitled  to  receive  during  a  course  of  ed- 
ucation of  eighteen  years,  9,600  florins. 

The  sum  set  apart  to  increase  the  Gremp  Library  was  fixed,  in  1804, 
at  200  florins  annually.  The  books  may  be  used  by  the  foundationers, 
by  the  university  instructors,  and,  on  permission  of  the  administrator, 
by  others  also. 

Mdrala  and  Manners,  B^ormaiion  io  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

The  condition  of  morals  and  manners  at  the  university  during  this 
period,  was  almost  inconceivably  debauched  and  brutal.  Street  fights 
between  students  and  citizens,  with  stones,  swords,  halberds  and  lan- 
ces, the  most  excessive  orgies  of  drunkenness,  organized  rebellions  by 
the  students,  murders,  stabbings,  the  grossest  licentiousness,  befoul 
the  pages  of  the  university  history  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Duel- 
ing however  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  practiced  until  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Too  many  of  the  professors  were  involved  in 
similar  vices.  They  did  not  mingle  in  the  students'  drunken-bouts, 
street  fights  and  nocturnal  riots,  but  were  sometimes  almost  openly 
licentious,  very  commonly  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  and 
often  permitted  the  most  disgraceful  disorders  to  creep  into  their  own 
fiimilies,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  senate  to  constrain  a  scolding  wife,  or  a 
rebellious  child,  or  to  enforce  reparation  for  the  lost  honor  of  a  daughter. 

A  corresponding  looseness  and  extravagance  naturally  prevailed 
in  eating,  and  in  dress ;  on  which  subjects  frequent  regulations  were 
made,  but  to  little  purpose.  Wine  was  remarkably  cheap  at  Ttibin- 
gen,  but  every  thing  else  very  dear ;  so  that  a  student's  total  expenses 
seem  to  have  been,  for  instance,  quite  double  what  they  were  at 
Marburg. 

Some  traces  of  the  organizations  called  '*  Nations"  and  ^^Lands- 
mannscka/tm^  appear,  but  no  details.  The  practice  of  pennalism 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  extremely  abused  here,  as  at  most  other 
universities. 

The  first  actual  contact  of  the  university  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  in  May,  1631,  when  a  report  was  brought  in  that  six  hun- 
dred musketeers  were  on  the  march  to  rob  the  convent.  There  was 
great  fright,  money  and  jewels  were  hidden,  and  the  university  plnte 
sent  to  the  syndic^s  house ;  but  the  alarm  proved  false.  But  during 
the  July  then  following,  a  detachment  of  the  imperial  army  was 
quartered  in  Tlibingen,  and  from  that  time  until  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, the  university  was  oppressed  with  unrelenting  extortions  in 
the  name  of  contributions,  both  by  Swedes  and  imperialists,  chiefly  the 
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latter,  however,  who  squeezed  the  unfortunate  institution  with  a  special 
delight  on  account  of  its  notorious  and  rampant  and  not  very  tolerant 
advocacy  of  a  stiff  Protestantism.  Important  portions  of  its  estates 
were  also  sequestered,  it  was  forced  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the 
deanship  of  St.  George,  and  was  plagued  with  public  discussions 
by  Jesuits,  who  strove  zealously,  under  imperialist  protection,  to 
reestablish  Catholicism  in  the  "  Lutheran  Spain."  These  impositions 
almost  destroyed  the  university,  and  almost  starved  its  instructors, 
who  lost  either  most  or  all  of  their  incomes  for  the  time  being. 

m.  FROM  1652  TO   THB  ACCESSION  OF  DVKE  CHARLES,  1T37. 

Literary  Condition. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the  university. 
Sickness  and  trouble  destroyed  many  of  the  professors,  fourteen  dying 
from  1634  to  1638.  The  number  of  students  decreased  proportion- 
ally, the  young  men  being  employed  in  military  service,  and  those 
who  grew  up  in  their  places  not  acquiring  any  taste  for  literature;  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs.  The  professors  who 
remained  were  impoverished  by  the  eicessive  contributions  levied, 
and  their  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  thus  lessened.  Many  of 
them  had  also  become  corrupt  in  morals ;  for  at  the  first  visitation 
afler  the  war,  we  find  complaint  made  that  the  professors  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  whole  nights  in  the  '*  university  house,"  or  at  the 
beadle's,  gaming,  drinking,  and  rioting. 

The  university  seemed  in  danger  of  entire  ruin  ;  but  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  rose  to  increased  eminence.  Duke  Eberhard  IIL,  and  his 
councilor,  Nicolaus  Myler  von  Ebrenbach,  were  efficient  patrons  of  it, 
and  gradually  its  vacant  professorships  were  filled,  the  salaries  newly 
regulated,  and  the  different  foundations  reorganized. 

Theology  was  during  this  period,  as  well  as  the  previous  one,  a 
science  of  controversy ;  and  proficiency  in  it  was  measured  not 
so  much  by  profound  investigation  and  broad  comprehension,  as  by 
skill  in  polemics.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Tubingen  theolo- 
gians during  this  period  were,  Tctbias  Wagner  and  J.  A.  Osiander ; 
as  well  as  Wolilin,  Haberlin,  Raith,  Keller,  and  Foertsch.  Of  these, 
Wagner  held  the  place  of  professor  contraversiarum ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  through  all  the  current  points  in  controversy,  and  afler 
stating  the  opposite  arguments,  to  give  a  written  decision  of  them. 

In  1700,  the  theological  studies  were  laid  out  on  the  following 
plan :  the  professor  controversiammwas  every  year  to  refute  some  one 
class  of  adversaries ;  the  professor  theolopice  theticoe,  to  go  at  least 
once  a  year  through'  the  compendium  of  theology  (that  of  J.  W, 
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J&ger,  was  then  in  use),  and  examine  his  auditors  upon  its  contents; 
the  dean  was  to  read  each  year  upon  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  professor  of  the  New  Testament,  each  j car  on  one  at 
least  of  the  Gospels,  some  practical  lectures  {jcollegicB  practica)  were 
also  to  be  given,  to  instruct  the  students  in  an  edifying  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  in  an  easy  mode  of  catechising.  Professor  of  morals  Hoch- 
stetter,  and  maguUr  domus  Hiller,  were  to  have  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, and  to  lecture  on  any  Saturday's  when  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor was  prevented  by  preaching  or  confession. 

The  inaugural  oration  of  the  chancellor  C.  M.  Pfaff,  in  1720, 
affords  a  view  of  the  general  character  of  theological  studies  in  die 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  complains  bitterly  that 
the  theological  students  busy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  bread- 
earning  part  of  their  studies,  without  acquiring  any  sufficient  prepara- 
tion in  philosophy  and  philology,  and  without  any  deep  practical 
knowledge  of  divine  truth ;  and  that  the  consequefnce  is  a  dry  and 
unedifying  character  of  pulpit  speaking,  a  purely  theoretic  theology, 
and  the  entire  devotion  of  their  zeal  and  energy  to  the  pei^secution  of 
those  who  vary  in  the  least  from  the  precise  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
with  the  view  of  proving  them  hetrodox  or  heretic,  indifferentist  or 
syncretist,  when  they  scarcely  know  themselves  what  indiffereutism 
and  syncretism  are. 

Besides  the  theologians  above  named,  should  also  be  mentioned  J. 
C.  Pfaff,  father  of  the  chancellor,  J.  W.  Frommann,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
G.  K  Weismann.  Chancellor  Pfaff  was  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
and  had  a  European  reputation. 

The  predominance  and  character  of  the.  theological  studies  of  tliis 
period  threw  the  philosophical  faculty  quite  into  the  background.  Its 
studies  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal course.  Very  many  studies  which  should  supply  the  various  parts 
of  a  general  liberal  culture,  such  as  philology,  history,  ethics,  languages, 
mathematics,  <&c.,  were,  for  the  most  part,  carelessly  or  superficially 
taught  and  studied. 

But  the  faculty,  richest  in  distinguished  teachers  during  this  period, 
was  the  juridical.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Wolfgang  Adam 
Lauterbach,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  his  time,  a  favorite  instructor, 
and  the  author  of  the  ^^ Collegium  Pandectarum"  published  after  his 
death,  and  long  in  great  repute.  Others  were  Erich  Mauritius,  F.  Ob 
Harpprecht,  Schweder,  Scheffern,  and  Schopff. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  Tubingen  jurists  however  occasioned 
them  to  be  so  much  occupied  in  consultations  and  drafting  opinions 
on  questions  of  legal  practice,  that  their  lectures  were  negligently 
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prepared,  and  their  students,  in  consequence,  fell  into  very  irregular 
habits,  being  also  much  corrupted  by  the  debauched  example  of  the 
young  nobles  of  the  Collegium  lUagtre, 

The  medical  faculty  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  consisting  for  a 
time  only  of  Johann  Gerhard,  much  employed  as  a  practitioner,  but 
of  little  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  Samuel  Hafienreffer,  now 
an  aged  man,  of  whose  instructions  nothing  is  known.  There  was 
neither  a  school  of  anatomy  with  a  supply  of  bodies  for  dissection,  a 
botanic  garden,  nor  a  hospital.  After  a  long  resistance  from  the 
professors,  who  wished  to  use  the  space  for  a  pleasure  ground,  a  bo- 
tanic garden  ^as  laid  out^  but  even  then  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years*  Even  so  late  as  1725,  it  was  thought  remarkable  that 
Prof.  J.  G.  Gmelin,  then  a  student  at  Tubingen,  had  been  able  to  be 
present  at  the  dissection  of  two  corpses.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  however,  this  faculty  rose  to  a  somewhat  higher  ce- 
lebrity, by  the  exertions  of  some  eminent  professors,  G.  B.  Mezger, 
£.  R.  Cammerer,  B.  D.  Mauchart,  Alexander  Cammerer,  J.  Zeller,  &c. 

Special  InaiitiUions. 

1.  Collegium  Illustre, — ^This  institution,  which  was  quite  closed  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  afterwards  reopened,  but  was  attended  by  a  de- 
creased number  of  princes  and  noblemen  from  abroad.  The  man- 
agement of  the  institution  was  now  somewhat  less  disconnected  from 
that  of  the  university,  the  chairs  of  instruction  being  sometimes  filled 
by  professors ;  and  the  senate  in  one  case  at  least  formally  protested 
against  an  appointment  in  the  Collegium  of  one  Lang,  an  enemy  to 
the  university.  The  salaries  of  instructors  here  were  however  much 
smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  professors. 

2.  Evangelical  Stipendium, — ^This  institution  increased  after  the 
peace  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building. 
In  16C7  it  contained  213  persons  in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  **repe- 
tents,"  188  students,  five  proselytes,  twelve  officials  and/amule,  (students 
paying  their  expenses  by  menial  services,)  and  the  mxigister  domun. 
The  proselytes  were  refugee  monks;  but  were  mostly  worthless 
fellows. 

The  institution  suffered  a  temporary  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  the  French  invasion  in  1688,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1704, 
a  separate  statute  book  was  drawn  up  for  the  Stipendium^  of  the 
same  general  character  with  the  university  code,  and  conUiining 
mauy  stringent  regulations  as  to  studies  and  deportment.  The  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to  the  repetents,  who 
were  chosen  no  longer  from  among  the  masters  who  were  still  pursu- 
ing their  studies,  but  from  those  who  had  completed  them,  and  who 
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were  eminent  not  only  for  attainments  in  learning,  but  for  prudence 
and  good  character.  Thev  were  to  watoh  over  the  genera]  condition 
of  the  Stipendium  and  to  report  on  it,  and  to  hold  a  repetition  at  least 
once  in  eight  days,  in  theology  and  philosophy,  on  the  basis  of  the 
authors  used  in  the  lectures. 

There  were  many  regulations  for  maintaining  good  conduct  and 
morals,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  dancing, 
smoking  and  licentiousness.  All  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  is  for- 
bidden, such  as  silk  waistcoats,  red  and  blue  hose,  <bc.  A  wig  was 
allowable  only  when  the  physician  prescribed  it.  At  table  all  must 
wear  a  cowl ;  a  relic  of  monkery  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
students^  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of  preserving  something  of  the 
conventual  discipline.  Many  other  regulations  were  made  on  veiy 
insignificant  points,  rather  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  same  obso- 
lete order  of  things  than  for  any  especial  moral  influence. 

3.  Private  ftMndatioM, — No  particular  change  took  place  in  these 
during  this  period.  The  Martinianum  and  the  Fickler  foundation 
together  occupied  a  new  building. 

MotoIb  and  Manners, 

The  moral  condition  of  the  students  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  as  they  had  grown  up  under  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  But  the  visiting  commissioners  found  it 
necessary  in  1652,  to  administer  to  the  professors  also  a  reproof  for 
their  frequent  debaucheries  and  gaming  in  the  university  house.  It 
is  characteristic  that  in  the  same  report,  these  same  professors  are 
praised  for  their  pure  and  correct  orthodox  belief. 

Detailed  testimonies  to  the  condition  of  matters  among  the  stu- 
dents are  wanting;  but  there  remain  so  many  records  of  proceedings 
in  cases  of  tumults  and  other  excesses,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  that  prevailed.  But  the  previous  kind 
of  fighting  was  now  more  and  more  displaced  by  the  practice  of  du- 
eling, which  began  to  come  in  about  the  end  of  the  period  before 
this,  and  which  was  now  a  standing  article  in  disciplinary  investiga- 
tions and  proceedings.  Many  enactments  were  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  practice,  by  dismissing  principals  and 
otherwise  punishing  other  partakers,  <bc. ;  but  with  no  important 
result  The  first  important  investigation  on  the  subject  was  in  1657 ; 
when  the  parties  were  punished  with  eight  days  imprisonment  and 
twelve  reichsthalers  fine,  and  the  seconds  with  six  thalers  fine.  Mrs. 
Professor  Gerhard  was  concerned  in  this  affair,  the  quarrel  which  occa- 
sioned it  having  arisen  at  her  house.     She  was  summoned  before  the 
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senate,  but  examined  privately  by  Pro&.  Lauterbach  and  Haffenreffer. 
She  was  fined  ten  reicbsthaiers  and  forbidden  to  keep  boarders ;  it 
being  thought  improper,  as  her  husband  was  so  much  absent  from 
home,  and  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  there.  Mrs.  Gerhard 
complained  bitterly  of  this  decision,  saying  that  she  had  much  wine 
in  her  cellar,  which  she  could  not  pour  into  the  street,  but  must  keep 
boarders  to  drink  it  out,  unless  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  living.- 
And  she  said  that  there  were  disturbances  at  other  boarding  houses, 
without  causing  them  to  be  prohibited. 

There  were  many  similar  investigations  during  the  next  ten  years, 
but,  on  the  whole,  dueling  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent 
at  Tubingen  than  at  the  other  universities ;  and  none  of  them  were 
fatal.  Very  noticeable  lenity  was  used  toward  sons  of  eminent  per- 
sons or  nobles  in  punishing  for  this  reason. 

There  were  also  other  disturbances,  such  as  extended  feuds  between 
the  stipendiaries  and  the  other  students,  and  the  students  and  the 
servants  of  the  nobles  in  the  Collegium  Illu^tre.  Other  disorders 
and  licentiousness  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  somewhat  decreased 
during  this  period,  except  in  the  first  ten  years  of  it,  when  we  find 
among  houses  of  evil  repute  that  of  Mrs.  Prof.  Harpprecht,  whose 
three  daughters  had  a  most  undesirable  reputation.  In  1658,  some 
stipendiaries  were  rejected  because  they  frequently  visited  the  Misses 
Harpprecht 

The  boarding  houses  kept  by  many  of  the  professors,  and  their 
retail  wine-selling  business,  occasioned  much  social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  students.  This  wine  trade  also  caused  many  complainta 
from  the  citizens,  with  whose  business  it  seriously  interfered.  Beer 
seems  to  have  been  also  frequently  drank.  Tobacco  smoking  was 
apparently  introduced  about  1660,  and  was  first  prohibited  in  the 
Stipendiumy  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  dismission. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  detniis,  but  some  few  traces  of  the  exist- 
ence of  students'  societies,  orders,  and  Landsmannschaften.  We  find 
the  senate  prohibiting  "Gariands,**  "conventicles,"  and  "kingdoms." 
These  last  were  undoubtedly  regular  organizations  for  social  debauch- 
ery, with  a  king  at  the  head,  officers,  and  codes. 

The  origin  of  tlie  orders,  and  of  the  grades,  derived  from  Pennal- 
ism,  of  Fox,  Bursch,  Mossy-Head,  and  Gold-Fox,  is  doubtless  quite 
ancient ;  and  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  rise  of  very  many  of  the 
fantastic-student  usages,  the  comment,  and  the  dueling  practices.* 
When  the  gradual  amelioration  of  manners  extinguished  the  evils  of 

•  For  an  account  of  Pennalism,  »et  BuuhtiVh'^^ American  Journal  nf  Educatitm,"  Vol.  VI. 
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PennaHsm,  its  custom  of  abuse  of  the  ^  Foxes  "  or  freshmen  remained 
longest  in  the  theological  Siipendium^  where,  according  to  old  cus- 
tom, they  were  made  to  perform  all  manner  of  menial  services. 

IT.   FROM  THK  ACCCniON  OF    DUKB   CHARLU  TO  TRK   CHANGB  OF  TBB  VNITBRSITT 
INTO  A  VTATB  IMITITUTIOX,  1737  TO  1 811. 

NtvD  8tfltute$  under  Duke  Charlet, 

The  interest  taken  by  Duke  Charles  in  the  university,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
gave  the  university  many  new  regulations,  but  without  introducing 
any  essential  change  in  its  constitution. 

With  the  view  of  enlarging  the  attendance,  he  enacted  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  July  24,  1744,  that  all  youths  intended  for  learned  studies, 
should  either  pursue  them  at  the  university  of  Tilbingen,  or  should  at 
least  study  there  for  some  years.  And  those  who  have  now  been 
studying  abroad,  or  shall  hereafter  do  so,  were  to  present  at  Tli bin- 
gen  such  a  public  testimonial  {specimen  studiorum)  as  may  enable 
their  native  country  to  know  what  their  studies  have  been.  This  is 
the  first  trace  of  any  state  examination  to  succeed  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study.  XDther  new  regulations  were  intended  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  the  industry  of  both  students  and 
professors. 

Such  were  reproofs  of  the  careless  and  neglectful  mode  in  which 
the  professors  labored ;  prohibitions  of  the  common  practices  of  dic- 
tating a  lecture,  reading  some  printed  treatise  in  place  of  it,  heaping 
up  a  mass  of  references  and  citations,  and  quoting  authors  not  ob- 
tainable by  the  students,  dbc,  <fec.  The  censorship  on  matter  to  be 
printed  by  members  of  the  university  was  confined  to  the  respective 
faculties,  but  they  were  admonished,  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  to 
negotiate  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  author  for  the  change  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  instead  of  proceeding  publicly. 

In  ^order  to  remove  the  common  complaint  that  the  expenses  of 
living  at  Tubingen  were  remarkably  high,  the  senate  was  ordered  to 
refrain  from  all  unnecessary  expenditures,  such  as  printing  the  Jiumer- 
ous  poems  of  congratulation,  condolence,  d^c,  the  ^  opposition  din- 
ners,^^  ridings-out  and  receptions  of  boarding  housekeepers,  professors 
and  students,  costly  processions,  music  for  the  rectors,  d;c.  The  stu- 
dents were  to  be  prevented  from  giving  so  many  presents,  and  ex- 
pending so  much  money  at  weddings,  visits,  and  with  female  acquaint- 
ance, dec  An  earlier  statute  forbidding  any  landlord  from  trusting 
any  one  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  florins  was  renewed. 

The  ordinance  of  1744  was  followed  by  a  fuller  one  of  1751,  new  . 
statutes  in  1752,  and  another  revision,  with  additiouS|  in  1770;  from 
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which  we  quote  the  fees  for  private  lectures  and  the  doctor's  degree. 
A  half  year's  theological  course  cost  three  florins ;  a  juridical  course, 
on  the  pandects,  (two  hours  daily  for  a  year,)  eighteen  to  twenty 
florins ;  on  the  institutions,  or  on  church,  feudal,  criminal  or  common 
law  (Landrecht)^  eight  florins ;  on  practice  and  law  of  nations,  ten 
florins.  A  course  on  medicine  cost  six  florins,  on  anatomy  nine  florins. 
If  the  number  of  hearers  was  too  small,  the  medical  lecturer  might 
collect  from  iifly  to  sixty  florins  for  his  whole  (half  year's)  course ;  or 
for  a  pathologico-practical  course,  lasting  a  whole  year,  from  100  to 
120  florins.  In  the  philosophical  faculty  only  two  florins  were  ordi- 
narily paid  for  a  half  year's  course,  but  in  mathematics  one  ducat;  for 
a  course  on  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  six  florins,  but  for  one 
on  universal  history  only  two  florins.  An  examination  for  a  licen- 
tiate's degree  cost,  in  the  theological  and  medical  faculties,  for  a  na- 
tive, ten  ducaU ;  for  a  foreigner,  fifteen  ducats ;  in  the  juridical  faculty, 
seventy-five  florins.  The  doctor's  diploma  cost  sixty  florins.  At  a 
disputation,  the  Praeses  was  to  be  paid  twelve  florins,  and  three  florins 
was  also  charged  for  each  sheet  of  the  disputation.  If,  however,  the 
candidate  had  drawn  this  up  himself,  he  need  only  pay  the  pro- 
fessor one  florin  per  sheet  for  revising  it.  The  degree  of  master  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  (master  of  arts)  was  somewhat  cheaper,  cost- 
ing two  florins,  besides  thirteen  florins,  fifty  kreutzers  to  the  funds  of 
the  faculty,  and  six  florins  for  the  subsequent  dinner. 

Personal  relations  of  Duke  Charlee  to  the  Vniveroity. 
Duke  Charles  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  university  by  often 
visiting  Tubingen,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  by  taking  pitrt  in  various 
ways  in  the  oversight  and  general  discipline  of  it.  Sometimes  be 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
chosen  rector  during  a  number  of  years;  he  provided  for  various 
scientific  departments  which  he  observed  to  be  wanting,  such  as  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  anatomical  room,  means  for 
preserving  the  hbrary,  and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics. 
At  these  visits  of  the  duke,  he  was  received  with  much  pomp,  and  his 
presence  caused  much  excitement  and  occasioned  much  show,  and 
many  balls,  concerts,  Ac.  To  all  these  many  professors  and  students, 
the  theological  stipendiaries  especially,  were  invited,  and  with  them 
the  duke  took  pleasure  in  much  intercourse,  both  sportive  and  earnest. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  third  university  jubilee  in  1777,  there  was  a 
remarkably  magnificent  display,  with  a  procession,  orations  in  many 
languages,  banquets,  disputations,  &c.,  &c.,  extending  over  eight  days. 
The  honorary  gifts  to  the  university  on  this  occasion,  consisted  not  of 
rich  drinking  vessels,  but  of  books ;  the  city  of  Tubingen  giving  tlie 
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*•  Muteum  FlorenHttum,^^  the  Estates  giving  Dumont's  "  Corps  univer- 
tel  diplomatique  du  droit  des  geni^  and  Rjiner*8  ^  Fcedera^  Esslin- 
gen,  Barontus'  ^^Annales  EccleMastici^^  and  Stuttgard,  Sandrart*8 
"  German  Academiee^^  "  Weieskunig^^  and  several  other  works. 

But  the  duke's  interest  in  the  university  did  not  always  continue. 
An  independent  corporation,  not  entirely  under  his  authority,  was  not 
according  to  his  taste ;  and  he  therefore  founded  another  institution, 
which  he  could  organise  and  manage  entirely  according  to  his  own 
views.  As  this  institution  grew  up,  and  was  in  1781  tnatle  a  uni- 
versity by  the  emperor  Joseph,  the  duke  entirely  lost  his  affection  for 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  to  which  there  thus  arose  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  number  of  students  gradually  fell  from  311  in  1775,  when 
the  Charles  Academy  was  transferred  to  Stuttgard,to  188  in  the  year 
1791.  This  decrease  appears  still  more  remarkable  on  deducting  the 
number  of  students  from  the  city  on  the  theological  foundation ; 
after  which  there  were,  in  1791,  of  jurists,  only  thirty-one ;  medical 
students,  seven  ;  and  philosophical,  two.  Repeated  applications  were 
made  to  the  duke  by  the  university  and  the  city  authorities,  but  in 
vain,  and  matters  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  the  death  of 
the  duke,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his  academy  by  bis  successor. 

Literary  Condition. 

An  important  document  of  the  year  1751,  serves  to  mark  nearly 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy into  the  university,  to  wit :  not  in  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
a  rational  treatment  of  empirical  departments  of  learning,  of  those 
especially  which  admit  of  application  to  common  life,  state  manage- 
ment, and  industrial  pursuits.  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  naturally 
a  grief  to  the  old  professors  who  had  stiffened  in  the  ancient  literary 
pedantry  of  their  department,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  earnestly 
warned  the  students  against  the  lectures  of  the  talented  young  pro- 
fessor Bilfinger,  who  had  expounded  the  new  views,  and  that  they 
took  great  satisfaction  in  drawing  off  his  hearers.  The  professorship 
of  philosophy,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bilfinger  about  a  year  before 
the  date  of  this  ordinance,  was  however  filled  by  Gottfried  Ploucquet, 
a  man  of  the  same  school. 

In  1750  a  distinct  professorship  of  history  was  established,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  0.  C.  Lohenschiold ;  and  C.  F.  Schott 
was,  in  1752,  made  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which 
history  had  previously  been  connected. 

The  professorship  of  Greek  and  oriental  languages  was  somewhat 
feebly  tilled  during  this  period.  Mathematics  was  better  taught.  An 
astronomical  observatory  was  established  in  1752  in  one  of  the  towers 
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of  the  caatle,  and  fitted  irith  very  good  inBtruments  for  that  period. 
Id  the  same  year  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics  was  pro* 
cured,  and  a  large  lecture  room  set  apart  for  its  use  in  the  Collegium 
Illustre, 

In  the  theological  faculty,  both  the  more  intelligent  method  of 
comprehending  religious  dogmas,  which  Pfaff  and  Weismann  had 
begun  to  introduce  by  the  admixture  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
Spener,  and  also  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  Bilfinger  and  Canz, 
had  for  a  time  to  make  way  again  for  a  sdff  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
whose  chief  upholdere  were  J.  F.  Cotta  and  C.  F.  Sartorius.  On  the 
other  hand,  J.  F.  Reuss,  the  chancellor,  laying  not  so  much  stress  on 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  more  upon  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  aided  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  exegetical  school  of  Storr.  The  visitatorial  reports  had 
heretofore  frequently  recommended  the  study  of  theology ;  but  in  the 
year  1780,  the  number  of  theological  students  had  become  too  large, 
and  they  had  to  wait  until  they  were  thirty  years  old  or  more  before 
they  could  obtain  appointments,  thus  losing  the  youthful  vigor  of 
mind  and  feeling  which  their  duties  require.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
more  children  of  the  common  people  were  to  be  received  to  study 
theology,  unless  in  case  of  extraordinary  capacity. 

In  the  juridical  faculty  the  course  was  reorganized  by  the  ordinance 
or  "recess'*  of  1744  into  one  of  three  years,  a  new  one  being  com- 
menced each  year,  and  the  lecturing  so  apportioned  that  three  pro- 
fessors were  engaged  in  it  during  the  winter,  and  three  during  the 
summer.  Many  disorders  prevailed  in  this  faculty ;  and  one  profes* 
sor,  Harpprecht,  was  suspended  and  heavily  fined  in  1740,  for  non- 
fuIOIlment  of  his  duties.  .But  neither  admonitions  nor  punishments 
availed  with  this  faculty;  and,  in  1750,  we  find  the  duke  in  great 
wrath  at  finding  it  not  improved,  the  recess  of  1744  disregarded,  the 
students  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  universities,  the  public  lectures 
almost  wholly  neglected,  the  private  ones  so  disorderly  arranged  and 
so  wearisome  in  extent^  that  scarcely  any  student  could  go  through 
them. 

Tlie  medical  faculty  had  always  been  the  smallest  in  number  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  and  even  in  1772,  before  the  academy  at 
Stuttgard  could  have  influenced  it,  we  find  only  one  medical  student ; 
a  state  of  things  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
trace  of  any  arrangement  for  clinical  instruction.  Among  its  instruct- 
ors in  this  period,  however,  are  found  several  of  distinction  in  their 
departments,  as  J.  G.  Gmelin,  the  traveler  and  botanist ;  his  brother, 
P.  F.  Gmelin  ;  a  third  member  of  the  same^family,  J.  F.  Gmelin ;  tlie 
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anatomist,  G.  F.  Sigwart^  and  the  distingimhed  practical  physician, 
C.  F.  Jager. 

TraiuUiou  to  the  Modem  Period. 

During  the  latter  part  of  die  last  century,  a  period  of  new  activity 
for  university  studies  arose  from  the  intellectual  activity  inspired  in 
Germany,  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  by  the  political  activity  and 
speculations  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  and  by  Uie  wide 
extension  of  scientific  researches  consequent  upon  the  growtli  of  inter- 
course witli  European  colonies. 

Kant's  philosophy  was  first  introduced  at  Tiibingen  by  J.  F.  Flatt, 
who  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  1785, 
and  who  was  zealous  and  successful  in  advocating  iL  The  chair  of 
history  was  filled  in  1777  by  C.  F.  Rosier,  the  first  real  historian  be- 
longing to  the  university,  an  eminent  and  useful  writer  and  a  success- 
ful teacher. 

Tli^  philolo^cal  condition  of  the  university  wa»  not  so  good.  The 
Wirtemberg  divines  had  from  old  times  the  reputation  of  thoroughly 
trained  philologists ;  but  this  was  due  rather  to  their  instruction  in 
the  trivial  schools  than  to  that  of  the  university.  The  philological 
•  chain  were  filled  only  with  theologians,  who  used  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  not  for  strictly  philological  purposes,  but  only  for 
use  in  the  explication  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  usual  Latin  writing. 
No  chair  of  classical  literature  was  established  until  1776,  when  D.C, 
Seybold  was  appointed  professor.  He  was  succeeded  by  K.  P.  Canas, 
a  polished  classical  scholar,  and  known  for  his  translations  from  Ari&- 
tophanes,  JSschylus  and  Sophocles.  In  oriental  philology.  Prof.  C. 
F.  Schnurrer  had  a  European  reputation,  and  was  an  efficient  laborer 
and  instructor. 

In  mathematics,  the  university  enjoyed  during  this  period  the  aid 
of  several  good  instructors,  and  eminent  in  their  science.  Such  were 
C.  F.  Pfleiderer,  Wurm,  Cammerer,  Hauber,  Pfaff,  Renz,  and  J.  G.  F. 
Bohnenberger,  a  man  of  great  ph3'sica]  and  mental  activity,  and  a 
good  astronomer,  surveyor  and  engineer. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties  during  this  period  was 
U)c  theological,  in  which  the  school  of  0.  G.  Storr  introduced,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  phase  of  development* 
Storr^s  labors  covered  the  period  from  1775  to  1797,  when  he 
removed  to  Stuttgard.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound 
learning,  of  earnest  piety,  a  successful  and  industrious  author,  and  as 
a  teacher,  interesting  by  reason  of  the  interest  which  he  himself  felt 
in  his  work.  Storr  and  hin  followers,  departing  from  the  theological 
systems  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  their  group  of  religious  sym- 
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bols  and  their  great  dogmatic  authorities,  introduced,  though  in  a 
conservative'spirit  and  vith  the  design  of  counteracting  the  various 
phases  of  neology  then  making  their  appearance,  a  theology  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
diligent  interpretation  of  its  words,  but  which  labored  under  tlie  dis- 
advantage of  a  tendency  to  base  its  eonclut^ions  upon  single  books,  or 
isolated  texts  of  Scripture.  AmoLgStorr^s  most  efiicient  disciples  and 
followers,  were  J.  F.  Flati,  F.  G.  Suskind,  0.  G.  Flatt,  and  E.  G. 
Bengel.  • 

In  llie  juridical  faculty,  we  6nd  prominent  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  K.  0.  Hofaoker,  J.  C.  Majer,  J,  F.  Malblanc,  S.  J.  Kapff, 
J.  D.  Ilotfmann,  and  0.  G.  Gmelin,  able  jurists  and  successful  teach- 
ers, who  maintained  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  that  faculty. 

The  medical  faculty,  hitherto  always  playing  a  subordinate  part, 
became  in  this  period  quite  celebrated,  chiefly  by  means  of  two  learned 
men  who  exercised  a  roost  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
new  principles  in  medicine,  and  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
These  were  Kiclmeyer  and  Autenrieth.  Prof.  K.  F.  Clossius,  a  good 
physician  and  a  zealous  instructor,  had  already  succeeded,  after  long 
and  unwearied  efforts,  in  organizing  an  imperfect  hospital  department, 
which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  became  under  the  care  of  Autenrieth 
an  important  aid  in  t)ie  medical  instruction  of  the  university. 

Evidence  of  the  good  condition  of  science  at  Tfibingen  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scientific  organ  of  the  university,  the  "  Gazette  of  Litera- 
ture^'*  (Oelekrte  Anzeipei\)  which  appeared,  though  with  important 
intermissions,  from  IVSY  to  1808.  It  was  at  first  called  the  "  IVeekltf 
Literary  Novelties^'*  ( WbchentUehe  gehhrte  Neuigheiten,)  and  was 
both  a  literary  journal  and  a  vehicle  of  intelligence  on  the  subject, 
containing  brief  notices  of  hew  books,  and  the  lecture  lists.  At  a 
later  period,  its  contents  were  chiefly  rather  descriptions  of  and  ex- 
tracts from  new  books,  than  critiques  on  them;  the  other  matter 
being  principally  on  natural  science,  literary,  history  and  law ;  the- 
ology being  comparatively  neglected.  Still  later,  when  revived  by 
Schuurrer  in  1*783,  it  was  a  cl«ise  imitation  of  the  **  Ootiingen  Litera- 
ry Gazette,'^  and  was  a  journal  of  considerable  value,  especially  for  its 
reviews  on  subjects  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  theological  Stipendium  long  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient 
Lutheran  orthodox  dogmas  and  symbols,  and  unfriendly  and  severe 
investigations  were  repeatedly  made  into  the  motives  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prayer-meetings  which  began  to  be  held  by  students 
inclining  toward  the  beliefs  of  the  Moravians.  Besides  the  pietist 
sentiments  which  thus  developed  themselves,  rationalism  began  to 
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sbow  itself  and  to  gather  Btreagth  in  the  last  ten  yean  of  the  century. 
Duke  Charles  took  much  interest  in  the  Stipendiumj  somei\me&  him- 
aelf  taking  part  in  theological  deputations,  and  often  dispensing  praise 
and  reproof  as  he  thought  necessary  to  professors  and  students. 
The  disciplinary  arrangements  on  details  of  clothing,  such  as  cowls, 
cloaks,  <kc.,  occasioned  much  trouble,  and  much  ridicule.  The  stu- 
dents indulged  excessively  in  beer  and  card-playing,  evading  the  rales 
in  many  ways,  and  taking  many  opportunities  to  make  sport  of  th^r 
instructors.  Many  of  the  wild  ideas  to  which  the  French  revolution 
gave  rise,  inade  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  students,  amongst 
whom  there  were  democrats  and  royalists  who  disputed  vehemently 
with  each  other,  even  to  the  extent  of  street  fights  and  duels.  Some 
of  the  republican  students  even  set  on  foot  a  correspondence  with  the 
French  general,  Custine,  which  occasioned  an  investigation,  and  the 
flight  of  one  of  the  students  most  compromised.  Some  of  the  stu- 
donts  used  also  to  represent  comedies,  and  a  general  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  rebelliousness  infected  the  whole  institution,  which  at  one 
time  broke  out  into  an  organized  riot  or  movement  of  the  students, 
who  marched  in  procession  with  music,  insulted  their  instructors,  and 
Bung  forbidden  songs  in  the  market-place.  Various  vain  attempts 
were  made  to  reestablish  the  ancient  strictness  of  discipline,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  the  kantian  philosophy,  and  even  rationalism  and  infi- 
delity, and  many  more  wild  notions,  had  rooted  themselves  too  firmly. 
In  1808,  was  discoyered  a  sort  of  conspiracy  or  scheme,  having  an 
odd  similarity  to  the  ^  Pantisooracy  ^  which  so  nearly  made  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Douthey,  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
tlieological  students,  with  some  from  the  city,  had  elaborated  a  plan 
of  a  natural  model  state  on  republican  principles,  which  they  proposed 
to  organize  on  some  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  They  made  many 
preparations;  hired  laborers,  were  having  girls  educated,  learned 
trades,  had  set  up  a  common  treasury,  and  statutes,  to  which  each 
member  swore  to  observe  on  penalty  of  being  puni^ed  ^  according  to 
the  law  of  nature.**  A  member  who  had  joined  in  hopes  of  getting 
his  debts  paid,  on  being  disappointed,  revealed  the  plan  to  a  clergy* 
man  and  he  to  the  government ;  an  investigation  followed,  some  of 
the  students  were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  the  scheme  was  broken 
up. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Collegium  Illtutn 
fell  into  entire  disuse.  Tliere  was  still  a  principal  {Oberhofmeister) 
and  professors,  but  no  princes,  not  even  from  Wirtemberg;  and 
thenceforward  the  building  was  only  used  to  lodge  the  duke  or  other 
high  officials  at  their  visits  to  Tubingen.    The  Burse  also  was  partly 
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empty,  and  was  rather  a  harden  than  a  source  of  income  to  the  phil- 
osophical faculty,  which  owned  it,  and  which  was  therefore  pleased 
at  its  change  into  a  clinical  department  in  1 802. 

AfaiMMrf  and  MoraU, 

Complaints  continued  to  be  made  about  nocturnal  tumults,  and 
many  reproofs  and  commands  were  issued  to  the  university  and  town 
iiuthorities  on  this  point,  but  seemingly  without  accelerating  the  ame- 
lioration which  time  gradually  introduced.  Thus,  in  1778,  there  was 
a  regular  skirmish  between  the  students  and  towns-people,  which  orig- 
inated in  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  which  some  boys,  as  the  students 
claimed,  set  on  them  in  the  market-place.  This  contest  lasted  for 
aereral  hours,  the  beadle  and  watchmen  in  vain  endeavoring  to  repress 
it ;  and  many  serious  wounds  were  inflicted  on  both  sides. 

The  feuds  between  the  city  students  and  the  stipendiaries  also  con- 
tinued. In  1780,  a  student  fired  a  pistol  at  the  window  of  the  Sti- 
^KTuf turn,  having  been  attacked  with  stones  by  the  students  there. 
At  the  funeral  of  Chancellor  Cotta,  the  two  opposing  parties  quar- 
reled about  precedence.  The  procession  itself  took  place  without 
disturbance ;  but  the  stipendiaries,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  it,  re- 
venged themselves  by  an  attack  afterwards,  during  which  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  severly  cudgeled,  and  parties  meeting  at  various 
places,  pistols  and  swords  were  drawn,  but  there  were  ultimately  no 
further  results  except  abuse,  threats,  and  some  slight  wounds.  About 
ten  stipendiaries  were  imprisoned  for  from  six  hours  to  twelve  days, 
and  one  city  student  received  a  dismission  {cofmlium  obeundi).  After 
this  time  the  parties  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other 
for  a  time,  until  the  feud  broke  out  again  in  1792  and  3,  when  we 
find  Hegel,  afterwards  the  celebrated  philosopher,  one  of  the  leaders 
for  the  Siipendium.  He  told  one  of  the  city  students  that  they  must 
keep  out  of  the  market-place  in  the  evening,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  down.  The^xciting  occurrences  of  the  period  seem  to  have  in- 
spired the  students  with  a  warlike  spirit,  for  we  scarcely  find  at 
any  other  period  so  many  quarrels,  fights,  and  wounds.  Dueling 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  but  was  still  not  as  much  practiced  as 
at  Heidelberg,  Gdttingen  and  Jena,  during  the  same  time ;  a  fact 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  students  who  were  studying  theology, 
and  under  a  stricter  supervision.  The  laws  before  enacted  against 
duels  remained  on  the  statute  book,  but  were  very  seldom  applied  in 
their  full  extent,  and  the  defective  police  of  the  university  rendered 
full  investigation  practically  impossible.  Fencing  exercises  were, 
moreover,  regularly  authorized,  and  were  recommended  as  among  the 
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appropriate  bodily  exercises,  **  by  the  practice  of  which  students  are 
distinguished  from  the  populace.'*  A  fencing  master  was  always  em- 
ployed from  the  establishment  of  the  CMtyium  Illustre ;  and  in 
1792  a  second  one  was  appointed;  and  there  was  also  a  riding  mas- 
ter, and  a  master  of  ball-playing  and  billiards. 

Visiting  was  mostly  done  by  individuals,  large  assemblies  not 
being  common.  There  were,  however,  among  the  students  some 
societies  of  a  half  literary  and  half  social  character.  The  Swiss  phy- 
sician, Am-Stein,  a  student  at  Tubingen  in  1765-8,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Aepli,  describes  one  of  these,  at  whose  meetings^  in  a  room  set  * 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  members  drank  coffee,  and  had  a  Latin 
oration  and  disputations.  They  wore  a  gilded  badge,  and  had  a 
secret  motto.  Various  professors  were  sometime  present  at  their  ex- 
ercises and  anniversaries.  There  were  at  the  same  time  other  stu- 
dents* societies,  apparently  merely  for  students'  cei^monials,  dueling, 
and  drinking.  A  Free  Mason's  Ixxige  seems  to  have  been  erected 
among  the  students  in  1765  by  a  doctor  Richeville,  but  was  attempted 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  very  good 
character  of  the  members.  Richeville  was  sent  away  from  Tubingen, 
but  the  lodge  remained ;  as  the  order  at  that  time  included  many 
eminent  and  influential  military  and  civil  personages,  and  it  was  not 
thought  btibt  to  offend  them.  An  ordinance  of  1770,  however,  de- 
clared all  societies  of  the  kind  dissolved,  forbid  the  wearing  of  their 
badges,  and  affixed  severe  punishments  to  the  offence  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  We  find,  however,  six  years  afterward,  traces 
of  students'  societies,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  between  two  op- 
posing parties,  who  elected  two  rival ''  seniors  "  of  some  such  body. 

New  Ordinaneee  under  King  Frederick^  1798 — 1811. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  course  of  legislation  was  the  discon- 
tinuance of  existing  privileges  and  exemptions.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  ordinance  of  1798,  which  revoked  the  former  law 
prohibiting  children  of  the  common  people  from  studying  theology, 
and  made  admission  into  the  theological  department  depend  entirely 
upon  the  result  of  an  examination. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  Wirtemberg  into  a  kingdom,  was  com- 
menced a  thorough  revolutionizing  of  the  constitution  of  the  univers- 
ity. In  1806,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  professor- 
ship, the  senate  must  in  future  ask  leave  to  proceed  to  an  appointment; 
the  limit  of  penalties  inflictable  by  the  academical  authorities  was  set 
at  twenty  reicluthalers  and  fourteen  days'  imprisonment;  lawsuits 
between  members  of  the  university  must  go  before  the  ordinary  courts; 
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the  booksellers,  binders,  printers,  &c,  to  the  unWenity  were  deprived 
of  their  academical  privileges,  &c.  Two  days  later  the  university  was 
declared  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  newly  organized  ministry  of 
religion,  and  a  curator,  the  well-known  historian,  L.  T.  Spittler,  placed 
at  his  head,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  university,  to  supply  defects  and  wants  as  found  out,  or  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  case  of  vacant  professor- 
ships, to  make  nominations  for  filling  them.  The  earlier  law  that  all 
AViriemberg  students  should  s])end  some  time  at  Tubingen  was  mod* 
ified  to  enact  that  no  one  should  offer  himself  for  any  official  station 
requiring  a  learned  education,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had 
studied  at  Tttbingen  at  least  two  years;  and  in  1807,  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  resorting  to  any  foreign  university,  and  the 
professors  were  first  forbidden  to  accept  academical  honors  from  any 
foreign  university,  and  a  few  years  later  to  accept  any  invitations 
from  abroad. 

New  and  strict  disciplinary  laws  were  also  made ;  providing  for 
monthly  meetings  of  the  senate  to  hear  reports  from  the  rector  on  the 
state  of  discipline ;  for  increased  amenability  of  the  students  to  the  or- 
dinary legal  authorities ;  for  greater  strictness  in  attending  lectures ; 
and  for  prevention  of  irregular  indebtedness  by  the  students. 

Another  law,  encroaching  deeply  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  that  of  1810,  subjecting  the  students  to  the  military  con* 
scription.  This,  however,  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it  was  with- 
drawn, under  color  of  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  previous  year,  CoL 
Yon  Lindenau  had  called  on  the  students  for  volunteers,  and  of  the 
number  who  enlisted,  some  became  honorably  distinguished.  In 
1811,  the  raising  of  the  contingent  for  the  Russian  campaign  produc- 
ing a  great  demand  for  men  fit  for  service,  twenty  students  were 
forcibly  enlisted  as  privates,  most  of  whom  perished  during  the  expe- 
dition. The  senate  made  a  forcible  representation  on  this  measure, 
but  received  a  rude  reproof  in  consequence,  with  notice  of  an  entire 
reform  of  the  university  constitution,  which  should  completely  discon- 
tinue all  its  privileges. 

V.   ntOM  THB  Blf  D  OF  TUB  OLD  CONBTITITPION  OP  TH«  UNIVXRIITY  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIIIB->1811    TO    1848. 

Reorganization  of  the  Univeroity. 
This  took  place  under  a  decree  of  September  17, 181 1,  and  although 
immediately  a  cont^equence  of  the  king^s  initation  at  the  reclamation 
of  the  senate  against  the  forcible  enlistment  of  the  students,  was  a 
le^timale  result  of  the  change  of  the  whole  system  of  government, 
in  whose  centralized  absolute  sovereignty  an  independent  corporation 
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was  a  disagreeable  exception.  Under  the  new  law,  the  university,  as 
the  highest  educational  institution  of  the  state,  was  placed  under  the 
ministry  of  religious  affiiirs,  and  at  its  head  was  set  a  curator,  who 
was  to  be  president  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  to  reside  in  Tiibin- 
gen.  This  office  was  conferred  upon  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  Privy-Councilor  Spittler,  a  capable  and  useful 
officer.  His  official  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  to  take  measures  or  make  propositions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  university ;  and  to  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
officers,  its  remaining  civil  and  police  jurisdiction.  The  rector  was 
now  merely  an  organ  for  communicating  the  orders  of  government  to 
the  senate  and  its  chairman.  The  chancellor's  office  remained  as 
before,  with  a  few  changes ;  and  the  property  of  the  university  was 
managed  by  the  public  department  of  finance. 

Admission  to  the  university  was  made  dependent  upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination ;  the  course  of  study  in  law  and  in  medidne  was  fixed  at 
four  years  at  least,  and  in  theology  it  remained  at  five  years.  Various 
other  changes  were  introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  and  strict  ex- 
aminations established  at  the  end  of  each  course  of  lectures,  and  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  Premiums  were  offered  in  all  the  faculties,  to 
be  distributed  before  the  full  senate ;  and  to  conclude,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  university,  and  all  its  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  new 
law,  were  declared  discontinued.  Some  months  afterward,  a  uniform 
was  prescribed  to  the  professors. 

The  university,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  received  the 
deprivation  of  their  corporate  independence  with  grief  and  resigna- 
tion. In  1816,  however,  when  a  general  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
the  old  constituUonal  rights,  the  university  also  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers a  demand  for  many  of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  it  had 
lost  The  government  included  a  grant  of  most  of  these  demands  in 
the  form  of  a  constitution,  which  it  submitted  to  the  chambers,  in 
1817,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  university  to  the 
scheme ;  but  while  the  plan  as  a  whole  was  rejected,  the  grants  to 
the  university  were  accepted,  and  became  a  law  June  13,  1817. 

This  state  of  things  was,  however,  quickly  ended  by  the  decree  of 
the  German  Union  (Bund)  in  1719,  which  subjected  the  university 
to  a  system  of  guardianship  so  strict  as  to  result  in  the  fettering  of  all 
free  movements,  and  effectually  to  restrain  all  historical  aud  political 
studies.  Vice  Chancellor  Antenrieth  was  made  extraordinary  royal 
commissioner,  with  the  duty  of  observing  careAilly  the  spirit  in  which 
the  professors  taught,  and  of  directing  it  properly.  All  tht>  academ- 
ical teachers  were  warned  not  to  transgri'ss  the  limits  of  their  duty, 
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in  lecturing  to  avoid  all  reference  to  coteroporary  political  tendencieSi 
or  if  (as  in  history  and  statistics)  some  sucli  reference  was  unavoida- 
ble, to  use  all  possible  prudence,  on  penalty  of  removal  and  banish* 
ment  from  the  university. 

The  character  of  the  professors  prevented  this  action  from  being 
much  felt,  those  whose  duties  were  most  likely  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  forbidden  subjects,  being  either  elderly  and  cantious 
men,  taking  little  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  day,  or  such  as 
were  of  reactionary  tendencies.  But  the  students  felt  it  sensibly,  as 
it  maintained  and  strictly  applied  the  existing  laws  against  secret  asso« 
ciations  among  them,  a  step  which  at  once  broke  up  the  Burschens^ 
chafl,  then  in  the  highth  of  its  prosperity.* 

During  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence  and  suppression 
of  the  Burschenschaft  and  similar  societies,  a  commissary  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  university,  with  powers  much  like  those  of  the  ex- 
traordinary royal  commissioner  under  the  £und.  While  this  officer 
was  employed,  a  proposition  was  put  forward  by  the  government  to 
remove  the  university  to  Stuttgard,  but  after  a  sharp  skirmish  of 
pamphlets  and  anonymous  articles,  was  dropped,  beii^  extremely 
unpopular. 

The  commissary  was  replaced  in  1829,  when  a  new  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  university,  by  a  head  entitled  a  Chan- 
cellor, to  be  permanent  principal  of  the  institution  in  place  of  the 
rector,  and  to  be  appointed  once  in  three  years  by  the  king.  In  this 
position  was  placed  Autenrieth,  who  had  already  made  himself  disa- 
greeable to  his  colleagues  by  his  activity  in  the  affair.  There  was  also 
a  vice-cbanoellor,  and  instead  of  the  deans  of  faculty,  those  places 
were  held  by  the  senior  professors.  This  new  organisation  was  emi- 
nently arbitrary,  left  the  senate  no  duties  except  advisory  and  regula- 
tive ones,  and  gave  most  of  the  management  of  the  university  to  tho 
chancellor. 

This  constitution  was  received  with  very  great  dis&vor,  and  was 
violently  attacked  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  was  quite  a 
flood  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications  for  and  against  it.  The 
result  of  the  opposition  however,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  still  another  scheme  of  oi^nization  for  the  university, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  features ;  and,  in  1881,  the  united 
officers  of  royal  commissary  and  head  of  the  university  were  separa- 
ted, the  permanency  of  the  latter  office  done  away  with,  and  the  rec- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  I^andsmannschaftea  and  Bar«ichenschafl,  see  Ranmer's  **GermaH 
Univertitie*^"  edited  by  H.  Barnard,  pp.  53  and  80.  Raomer  nakea  tnan/  extract!  from 
and  reference!  to  KliipfeL 
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^teftte  restored,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  annually  from  three 
Bominated  by  the  senate.  The  royal  conamissaryship  was  vested  i(i 
the  chancellor,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  act  as 
a  general  supervisor  of  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  university. 
There  was  also  appointed  a  business  agent  or  manager  [univerHtdU 
amtmann)^  to  have  charge  of  investigations  into  offences,^  prohibited 
societies,  duels,  &c.,  actual  performance  of  executive  duties,  the  debts 
.  of  the  students,  and  law  business ;  aided,  also,  by  an  actuary.  The 
fecalties  were  again  to  possess  their  deans,  who  was  to  be  chosen  for 
a  year  in  a  certain  order.  The  introduction  of  this  organization  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  university,  and  its  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  1832. 

Later  Imfrovemeni9.'^Additian$  to  iks  FacuUjf  and  Apparatus^ 

During  seven  years,  from  1885  to  1842,  in  consequence  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  eealous  efforts  of  Robert  Mohl,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
the  university  made  great  and  important  advances,  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  within  that  period,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000  florins.  A  new  university  house  was  built,  with  a  large  hall 
fi>r  solemn  occasions,  greatly  improved  lecture  rooms,  fourteen  in 
number,  an  examination  room,  senate  chamber,  and  faculty  and 
chancery  rooms.  A  large  new  hospital  was  also  erected,  affording 
much  needed  space  for  a  clinical  practice.  There  were  added  new 
professorships  of  geognosy,  administrative  management,  political  his- 
tory and  statistics,  zodlogy  and  surgery,  and  all  filled  with  able 
instructors. 

The  number  of  regular  professors  was  fixed  in  March,  1843,  by 
ministerial  ordinance  as  follows,  in  the 

Ordinary.    Extraordinary. 

Piotefltant  theologicd  iSMiiHy^ 4  1 

Catholio  "  «       4  1 

Jnridicsl  "       6  1 

Medical  "       8  3 

PhiloBophioal  «       9  3 

Poblic-economical  "       6  I 

The  present  relative  numbers  are  somewhat  different  The  scien- 
tific departments  were,  during  this  time,  so  far  enlarged  and  improved 
as  to  answer  all  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  raise  the  university 
to  a  middle  grade  among  those  of  Germany.  Besides  the  strictly 
learned  department,  physical  training  was  not  neglected.  A  new 
riding-house  was  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  the  exercising-ground 
vacated  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft  was  made  an  official 
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academical  department^  and  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed. 

Literary  CondUion,  1811  to  1848. 

The  Bjstem  of  half-yearly  and  final  examinations  introduced  in 
1811,  has  given  rise  to  great  complaint,  as  being  an  interference  with 
freedom  of  study,  by  making  the  examination  in  certain  departments 
obligatory.     But  the  system  has  been  maintained. 

The  philoaophical  faculty  was  not  during  the  first  part  of  this 
period  very  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  German  thought  in  its 
departments.  Prof.  Schott  was  a  genial  and  witty  man  in  society, 
but  no  enthusiast  for  philosophy.  Eschenmayer,  appdnted  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Schelling's  school,  was  too  mystical,  and  too  confined 
to  a  narrow  scheme  of  classifications,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
age.  And  Sigwart,  appointed  1816,  though  dear  in  stating  forms  of 
thought,  was  not  a  profound  nor  prodnetive  philosopher.  In  oriental 
philology,  modern  philology  and  French,  the  instruction  given  was 
somewhat  ineflScient  and  inattracdve.  Von  Wangenheim  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, which  was  for  some  time  filled  with  no  great  success,  by  8.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  was  then  left  vacant.  The  chair  of  history,  at  first 
unsatisfactorily  filled  by  the  old  professor,  Rosier^  was  afterwards 
more  effidently  occupied  by  Dresch,  and  by  E.  F.  Haug. 

From  about  1830  to  1840,  the  situation  of  this  faculty  was  ranch 
changed  by  the  succession  of  new  teachers. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Moritz  Rapp  lectured  on  the  scientific  side  of  modern 
philology,  commenting  on  Shakspeare,  Moliere  and  Cervantes,  and  ex- 
plaining the  physiology  of  language,  with  much  force  and  eflfect.  He 
also  introduced  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  production  of  parts  of  cele- 
brated dramatic  works,  which  exdted  much  interest 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  crept  gradually  into  the  university  be- 
tween 1828  and  1832,  being  earnestly  investigated  by  some  of  the 
students,  who  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  or  esoteric 
philosophy,  and  some  of  them  losing  their  interest  in  it  afterwards, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  professors,  it  was  pub- 
licly expounded  with  great  populanty  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  then  a  repe- 
tent,  afterwards  author  of  the  celebrated  ^Lif9  of  Jesuit  Strauss 
was  followed  by  Fischer,  a  **  new  Schellingian,"  and  he  by  Vischer, 
who  inclined  to  an  Aesthetic  Hegelianism. 

A  chair  of  geology  having  been  establbhed,  Prof.  F.  A.  Duenstedt 
was  appointed  to  it  in  1837;  and  he  has  been  an  acceptable  and 
efficient  instructor.     This  department  had  previously  been  in  charge 
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of  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty ;  and  some  other  departments  of 
natural  sciences  still  remained  so. 

At  the  removal  of  Profs.  Sigwart  and  Fischer  from  the  nniversitj 
in  1841,  a  new  movement  was  made  to  obtain  a  representative  of  the 
modern  speculative  philosophy,  but  was  opposed  by  those  who  feared 
that  the  current  tendencies  of  that  philosophy  were  rather  against 
than  for  evangelical  Christianity.  The  former,  however,  substantially 
carried  tlieir  measure. 

From  about  1838,  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  was  quite 
flourishing  at  T&bingen,  under  the  instrnctions  of  Julius  Mohl,  L 
Kap£f,  Dr.  Wolff,  and  G.  H.  A.  Ewald,  the  last  of  whom,  however, 
though  learned  and  efficient  in  his  duties,  made  himself  very  disagree* 
able  as  an  associate,  and  after  no  very  long  period  returned  to  G5t- 
tiDgen,  where  he  had  previously  been. 

To  the  department  of  the  philosophical  faculty  belonged  the  sem- 
inary for  teachers  of  real  schools,  and  the  philological  seminary;  both 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1838  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 
The  former  was  under  charge  of  Prof.  Haug,  and  was  intended  to 
afibrd  a  higher  scientific  training  to  those  candidates  for  employment 
as  teachers  in  real  schools,  as  might  desire  it.  Its  instruction  was 
given  free  by  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  received 
from  the  government  a  compensation  for  lectures  in  mat)\ematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  and  modem  languages.  The 
members  were  also  permitted  to  practice  in  the  real  schools,  and 
received  during  two  years,  an  allowance  from  the  state  of  150  florins 
a  year.  This  institution  was  discontinued  in  1846,  the  instruction  not 
being  as  thorough  as  desired,  and  the  instructon  not  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  their  duties,  which  were  indeed  mere  additions  to  their 
regular  employment  Since  that  time  the  same  public  allowance  has 
been  made  to  some  candidates  for  places  in  real  schools,  who  desire 
to  study  at  the  university,  and  present  satisfactory  testimonials. 

The  philological  seminary  is  in  charge  of  the  two  professors  of 
classical  literature,  (at  present  Profs,  Walz  and  Schwegler,)  and  the 
rector  of  the  Lyceum.  Its  members  are  from  the  theological  and 
other  students ;  and  the  course  of  study  consists  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  classics,  composition,  and  exercises  in  practical  teaching  in  the 
Lyceum.    It  is  mtended  to  train  philological  teachers. 

Ewnigelieal''1h€ol9gi€al  FaeuUf,  1818—1848. 

In  this  faculty.  Dr.  Bengel  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  influential 
member.  During  his  period,  which  may  be  stated  as  flhom  1812  to 
1826,  appeared  the  ^Archives  of  Theology  and  lT€W%Literature^ 
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edited  by  him  from  1816  to  his  death,  and  intended  as  a  vehicb 
both  for  criticisms  and  for  careful  original  discussions  in  its  de- 
partment 

A  new  period  in  the  progress  of  this  department  is  marked  bj  the 
mtrodaction  of  Schleiermacher's  system  of  theology  about  1 829.  Thia 
gave  rise  to  much  controveray,  and  to  an  increased  interest  in  that 
department  of  study.  In  1828,  Prof.  Steudel  established  the  '*  Tip- 
bingen  Journal  of  Theology^  intended  to  keep  pace  with  Uie  progress 
of  theological  investigation,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Since  1830,  the  aid  of  various  learned  men,  especially  from, 
among  the  colleagues  of  the  editor  in  the  theological  faculty,  has 
given  this  journal  a  faed  position  in  theological  literature.  Mention 
should  here  be  made  of  Strauss^  "'Life  ofJesus^  a  work  whose  repu- 
tation and  influence  are  well  known,  and  which  proceeded  front 
Tubingen  while  its  author  was  an  instructor  within  the  evangelical* 
theological  seminary  there.  The  first  of  all  the  controversies  into- 
which  the  author  found  himself  plunged,  was  one  with  Dr.  Steudel, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  The  death  of  Steudel,  in  1837,  left 
the  theological  faculty  in  an  unsettled  condition  with  regard  to  teach'* 
ers,  which  is  not  yet  (1848)  entirely  adjusted. 

Etangelical'iheologieal  Seminary, 

The  influence  of  political  movements  upon  this  institution  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  In  1811,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  laws  as  to  drinking,  d^c,  while 
the  antique  costume  hitherto  prescribed,  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
changed for  ordinary  pantaloons,  boots,  gray  over-coat,  and  round  hat 
This  change  resulted  from  Curator  Von  Wangenheim^s  dislike  to  see 
the  stipendiaries  in  their  quaint  clerical  costume  in  the  beer  houses. 
The  political  tendencies  of  the  seminary  are  illustrated  by  the  excite* 
ment  at  the  report  that  the  French  Army  was  totally  destroyed  at 
Liltzen,  when  the  whole  institution  broke  out  into  shouts  of  exulta* 
tion,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  furious  war* 
songs,  vivats  for  Alexander  and  Wittgenstein,  and  pereats  for  Napoleon 
and  the  king.  Some  of  the  students  enlisted  for  the  campaign  of 
1814  into  France,  and  for  that  of  the  next  year. 

There  grew  up  about  this  time  among  the  stipendiaries  a  tendency 
to  single  combat  and  to  the  usual  dissipations  of  the  students,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  discipline,  and  very  troublesome  to  the 
instructors-.  An  investigation  into  alleged  disorders  of  this  nature,  on 
complaint  of  the  repetents,  led  to  no  result  except  the  breaking  up  of 
some  harmless  associations  amotig  the  foundationers.     Much  more 
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iBtemiption  of  thoir  studies  resulted  from  the  passage  and  delay  of 
some  of  t|^e  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian  army-corps. 

In  1816,  more  complaints  were  made  of  the  association  of  some  of 
the  stipendiaries  with  the  ''  Corps,^  and  their  indulgence  in  a  Lands- 
mannschafi  of  their  own,  and  the  usual  drinking  and  dueling.  These 
proceedings  were  investigaied  and  stopped;  but  the  foundationera 
took  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  LandsmanMchaften  and  the 
Bnrsehenschafl,  sod  thus  had  a  disagreement  between  themselves. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  strong  radical  tendency  amongst  a  large 
part  of  the  stipendiaries,  and  indeed  of  the  repetents  also. 

In  1826  a  new  set  of  statutes  were  enaeted,  substantially  tlie  same 
as  at  present  in  force.  Their  chief  purpose  was  a  stricter  provision  for 
the  fixing  and  oversi^t  of  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructors  for  each  student,  and  then  followed  by 
him.  The  plan  has  had  one  bad  result,  namely,  to  prevent  the  pur- 
suit of  any  study  besides  theology,  philosophy  excepted.  There  was 
also  established  a  system  of  written  themes,  sern^ons,  dec,  all  to  be 
prepared  under  strict  inspection  by  the  instructors ;  all  the  stipendia- 
ries were  required  to  attend  church  on  all  Sundays  and  f^^tivals,  ex* 
cept  in  case  of  sickness,  <&& ;  going  to  taverns  is  forbidden,  except 
occasionally  in  vacation ;  practicing  the  student-customs  and  all  fencing 
are  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  expulsion ;  smoking  is  pro- 
hibited except  in  the  stady*rooms ;  a  uniform  black  costume  is  pre- 
scribed, except  that  a  prq)er  over-coat  of  not  too  violent  a  color  may 
be  worn,  and  gray  pantaloons  on  working-days*  Neckcloths  must 
be  worn,  and  may  be  either  black  or  white. 

During  the  present  period,  the  growing  demand  for  freedom  pro- 
duce frequent  manifestations  of  dissatis&ction  with  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  tbundation,  and  more  than  one  plan  was  considered  for  discon- 
tinuing it,  or  remodeling  it  into  a  merely  literary  institution ;  these 
schemes  being  upheld  by  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  were  displeased 
at  the  progress  in  it  of  rationalist  and  even  theistical  views. 

The  expense  of  the  foundation  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years 
(1846-8),  at  an  average,  36,000  florins,  with  an  average  of  120  stu- 
dents. That  of  the  current  year  (1849)  is  computed  at  41,000  florins. 
Each  stipendiary  receives  free  lodging,  dinner  and  supper,  sixty  florins 
a  year  in  lieu  of  wine,  fuel,  attendance,  medical  services,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  gratis,  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  about  280  florins  per 
head.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  &c,  amount  to  8,000  florins,  of  which 
the  Ephorus  or  principal  receives,  besides  free  lodging,  600  florins ; 
each  of  the  nine  repetents,  board,  lodging,  180  florins,  and  100  florins 
wine  money ;  and  3,700  florins  more  is  expended  for  household  ser- 
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vices,  performed  by  a  steward,  two  under-overseers,  four  waiters,  one 
repetent's  senrant,  and  nine  students^  servants. 

Catholie  Theological  Faeutty-Akt  Wilhelmogtift. 

After  the  large  addition  to  the  Oatholio  part  of  Wirtemberg,  which 
resulted  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  need  of  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  Catholic  deigymen  began  to  be  felt  In  consequence  of 
this,  king  Frederic  L  attempted  to  suf^lj  the  want  b j  a  so  called 
Catholic  Theological  Universitj,  which  he  established  at  Ellwangen 
in  1812.  Thb  consisted  only  of  a  thedogical  faculty  with  five  in- 
structors, and  depended  for  the  necessary  introductory  philosophical 
and  philological  instruction  upon  the  gymnasium  there,  an  institution 
not  competent  to  the  task.  As  the  addition  of  these  faculties  would 
have  demanded  too  large  an  outlay,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
new  institution  to  Tubingen,  which  was  done  during  the  fall  and  win-^ 
ter  of  1817-18.  The  new  faculty  was  installed  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
evangelical-theological  £ftoulty,  with  similar  rights  to  the  others.  It 
consisted  of  five  chairs ;  for  ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament,  oriental  languages  and  the  Old  Testament,  dog- 
matics, and  ethics  and  pastoral  theology. 

But  as  there  was  no  great  concourse  of  students  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  as  many  of  those  who  would  have  pursued  the  requi* 
site  studies  were  prevented  by  poverty,  the  government  resolved  to 
establish  a  Catholic  institution  similar  to  the  evangelical  foundation, 
which  was  opened  accordingly  in  the  antomn  of  1817,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  CoUegium  Illuitre. 

The  new  institution,  usually  called  the  "  WilhelmBsdft,"  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  council,  and  admitted  every 
year,  after  a  competitive  examination,  forty  pupilsw  The  general 
character  of  the  institution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  theological 
fi>undation,  as  regards  interior  arrangementa,  management,  allow- 
ances, dbc ;  but  the  disciplinary  regulations  were  much  stricter,  and 
less  recreation  and  absence  permitted. 

Jmridicai  Faculty ,  1811—1848 

A  succession  of  instructors,  all  competent  and  some  distinguished, 
have  lectured  in  this  faculty  during  this  period.  No  change  has  been 
introduced  in  the  course,  except  that  lectures  on  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Grerman  empire,  discontinued  since  the  end  of  that  empire, 
were  reestablished  by  order  of  the  ministry  in  1815,  on  the  ground 
that  many  legal  decisions  yet  valid  and  important,  were  based  on 
that  law,  and  were  unintelligible  without  it- 
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Faculty  of  Political  Economy, 

This  faculty,  a  Bappiement  to  that  of  law,  was  established  in  1817, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  had  predecessors  in  the  Collegium  Illustre 
and  the  ^* economical  faculty''  of  the  Karla-Akademie  at  Stuttgard. 
It  was  established  in  conaeqoenoe  of  the  rectmimendation  of  Baron 
Ton  Waogenheini,  as  a  means  of  fumahing  puUic  officers  better 
trained  in  the  varioas  branches  of  administration.  The  departments 
to  be  taught  were  fixed  as  follows:  theory  of  politica]  economy^ 
especially  stale  polity,  national  economy,  and  finance ;  public  admin- 
istration, e^cially  practical  govemmentak  management,  (reysmtna/- 
praxis,)  exchequer  and  finance  management;  agricnltural  economy; 
forestry;  teehnology,  trades,  mining;  and  civil  architecture.  Lee* 
tores  were  also  prescribed  in  the  juridical  faculty,  on  public  law  gen- 
erally, state  law,  philosophy  of  enacted  Uw,  Wirtemberg  common 
law,  {privatr€cht)y  as  far  as  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man law,  and  financial  law.  It  was  intended  to  afibrd  means  of 
practical  exercises  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  but  tlie  plan  did  not 
succeed.  In  order  to  offer  some  inducements  to  students,  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  supplies  of  public  ofllces,  preference  should  be 
given,  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  who  had  studied  in  this  fac- 
ulty, and  passed  the  (iEu^ulty  examination;  and  from  four  to  sax 
stipends  were  offered,  to  be  given  during  the  next  ten  years,  of  about 
150  florins  each,  besides  an  annual  distribution  of  prize  medals,  simi« 
lar  to  that  in  the  other  &cultiea. 

The  attendance  was  at  first  large,  in  the  second  year  being  over  fl 
hundred ;  but  soon  decreased  again,  the  higher  authorities,  themselves 
trained  as  clerks,  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provision  for  prefer- 
ring students,  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  public  service ;  and  the 
instroetion  given  by  the  faculty  being  itself  defective.  The  number 
of  students  began  to  increase  again  however  after  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Mohl  as  professor  of  public  law.  About  1886  the  studies  in 
this  faculty  were  arranged  into  two  classes,  one  for  those  intending  to 
pursue  financial  employments,  and  one  for  those  preparing  for  situa- 
tions in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

This  faculty  gives  the  university  of  Tubingen  an  advantage  over 
most  of  the  German  universities.  Most  of  them  have  no  similar  one, 
and  none  one  so  complete.  Its  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy is  sought  after  from  every  part  of  Germany ;  its  organization  has 
served  as  a  model  for  similar  ones  even  in  France ;  Mohl's  writings 
on  the  training  of  administrative  public  ofiicers  have  mostly  been 
translated  into  French,  aAd  in  Sweden  the  examinations  for  such 
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offices  liave  been  organized  on  the  principles  fixed  bj  the  Tftbingen 
fiumltj. 

Mtdie^a  Fatmitf,  1811-^1848. 

Daring  this  period,  this  faculty  flourished  and  extended  its  sphere 
of  operations  quite  importantly ;  although  no  improvements  of  great 
consequence  took  place  until  1835,  the  results  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Schill's 
▼igorous  advocacy  of  the  late  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  greater  efforts  to  accommodate  students.  More  beds 
were  afforded  in  the  hospital,  and  better  clinical  instruction,  both 
from  hospital  and  out  patients,  was  enjoyed. 

In  1841,  Dr.  C.  A.  Wunderlich,  h^  of  the  clinical  department, 
and  Dr.  Roser,  established  a  medical  periodical,  the  ^Archives  of  Phyn* 
iologicaX  Medteine^*  since  edited  by  Dr.  Oriesinger,  and  which  has 
done  much  service  in  its  department 

The  annual  public  appropriation  for  the  clinical  departments  at 
Ttlbingen  were,  in  1847-8,  17,000  florins.  That  for  the  next  year  is 
computed  at  23,000  florins.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  annual  income 
of  from  0,000  to  7,600  florins,  from  payments  for  board,  &c.,  from  an 
invested  capital,  and  extraordinary  appropriations. 

Eschenmayer  first  introduced  the  department  of  insanity,  and  Dr. 
Leu  be  aflewards  lectured  on  it  The  latter  also  proposed  and  planned 
■n  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  erected.  Some 
cases  are  received  in  the  new  hospital,  and  a  few  oelb  are  fitted  up  for 
cases  of  mania. 

The  senate  discussed  a  plan  for  a  veterinary  hospital  as  early  as 
1812,  and  one  was  ordered  by  the  ministry,  and  money  given  for  it, 
in  1817.  J.  D.  Hofaeker  was  also  appointed  veterinary  professor  in 
1814,  and  lectured  ably,  but  to  no  great  effect,  for  want  of  practical 
illustrations.  Hofaeker  died  in  1 829,  and  no  successor  was  appointed. 
At  present,  occasional  lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  are  given  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  district 

Three  new  ordinary  professorships  were  established ;  and  instead 
of  the  mere  nidiment  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  the  small 
botanic  garden  with  a  green-house  for  exotics  and  no  herbarium,  a 
kitchen  incapable  of  being  heated  for  a  laboratory,  a  little  chapel  for 
an  anatomical  theater,  and  a  couple  of  rooms  for  patients,  where  one 
patient  at  a  time  could  be  seen  exceptionally,  there  is  now  a  large 
zodlc^cal  collection,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  extent,  a  large  building  for  botanical  collections  and  in- 
vestigations, one  of  the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  Germany,  two  large 
chemical  laboratories,  a  handsome  building  for  human  anatomy,  with 
collections,  already  important,  a  well  built,'  roomy  and  well  furnished 
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hospiUl,  and  a  large  building  used  as  a  Ijiog-in  hospital.  And  be- 
sides these  material  advantages,  the  medi(»l  faculty  at  Tubingen  pos* 
sesses  another,  perhaps  hardly  existing  to  an  equal  degree  in  any 
German  university,  that  the  professors  now  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  for  practical  instruction  are  young  men. 

TI.    aClCNTIFIG  OOLLBCTIONf  AND   INrriTUTIONB. 

Libraries, 

University  Library. — ^The  origin  of  this  library  is  unknown  ;  our 
first  notice  of  it  is,  that  it  was  burnt  in  1534  with  the  Wisdom  House, 
(SapiemJiatis,)  It  was  slowly  replaced,  from  poverty ;  its  main  addi- 
tions being  from  the  books  of  the  convents  broken  up  at  the  Reforma- 
tlon,  which  were  divided  between  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard.  There  were 
also  valuable  smaller  libraries  in  the  Cantubemium  and  in  the  Sti- 
pendium  liartinianum^  which,  however,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
An  important  addition  was  the  library  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Gremp, 
already  mentioned,  of  some  2,600  well  selected  useful  volumes,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  hogskin,  and  especially  rich  in  jurisprudence 
and  theology. 

The  first  regular  arrangement  of  the  library  was  made  about  the. 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  librarian,  Pro£  George  Burkhard, 
who  completed  an  arrangement  and  catalogue  in  1792.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  whole  collection  fell  into  great  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  not  rescued  until  about  1680.  It  did  not  begin  to  in- 
crease much  until  after  1750,  a  little  after  which  time  the  librarian. 
Dr.  Scheineroann,  had  the  library  open  for  use  by  the  students,  under 
careful  oversight,  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  1774  arrangements 
were  made  which  permitted  a  somewhat  fuller  use  of  it,  but  it  was 
of  very  little  service  in  the  winter,  being  sUll  in  the  lower  dark  rooms 
of  the  university  house,  where,  if  a  book  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  in  with  the  beadle  and  a  lantern,  and  carry  the  requi- 
site writing  materials.  The  students  were  now  permitted  to  carry 
away  books  for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  on  security  of  a  professor. 

The  addition  of  the  library  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  of  the 
Martiniitnum^  and  of  the  valuable  works  presented  at  the  jubilee  of 
1777,  directed  more  attention  to  the  library;  plans  were  agitated  for 
better  rooms  for  it,  and  various  private  and  other  collections  purchased 
and  added  to  it,  and  in  1819  it  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  locality  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Castle,  which  affords  a 
very  handsome  library  room,  as  now  fitted  up. 

The  want  of  a  catalogue  and  of  sufficient  force  for  the  service  now  - 
caused  great  inconvenience,  and  many  complaints  and  petitions  for . 
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improvement  Trot  Herbst,  appointed  chief  librarian  in  1831,  ap« 
](lied  himself  with  great  zeal  and  activity  to  introduce  needed  improve- 
ments ;  and  an  epoch  of  still  greater  importance  for  the  prosperitj-  of 
the  library  was  oonsUtuted  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  Mohl  as 
chief  librarian  in  1880.  Since  that  time  the  management  has  been 
newly  regulated,  reading  hours  fixed  at  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  4,  suf* 
ficient  catalogues  begun  and  nearly  completed,  more  officers  and 
servants  employed,  more  room  obtained  for  the  increasing  number  of 
books,  and  largely  increased  appropriations  for  purchase  secured,  the 
whole  amount  being  from  12,000  to  15,000  florins.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  now  reaches  about  200,000,  besides  about 
50,000  dissertations  and  pamphlets,  and  some  2,000  manuscripts. 
The  library  thus  ranks  among  the  large  European  libraries,  and  is  the 
largest  of  any  German  university,  except  that  of  Gottingen ;  although 
the  unsystematic  mode  in  which  much  of  it  was  collected,  and  the 
character  of  its  sources,  renders  it  not  so  valuable  for  use  as  some 
smaller  ones.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  library  commission,  consisting  of 
the  chief  librarian  and  six  other  members,  ordinary  professors.  The 
administrative  force  is  a  chief  librarian,  (Pro£  A.  Keller,)  two  libra- 
rians, (Profs.  J.  F.  J.  Tafel  and  K.  Kl&pfel,)  an  assistant,  an  amanen- 
sis,  an  under-overseer,  and  a  servant 

Other  LibrarieM, 

Library  of  the  Evangelical  Seminary, — ^This  was  established  aa 
early  as  1557,  when  the  duke  gave  three  casks  of  books,  mostly  theo- 
logical, from  the  convent  libraries.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  30,000,  besides  some  MSS. 

The  library  of  the  Catholic  Wilh^lms^i/t  contains  about  15,000 
volumes,  two-thirds  of  them  being  the  theological  portion  of  the  king^s 
private  library,  deposited  there,  and  the  remainder  from  the  library 
formed  at  EUwangen,  and  from  duplicates  of  the  convent  libraries. 

The  Museum  Library  contains  some  1,400  well  selected  works  on 
belles-lettres,  history,  geography,  and  politics,  and  about  fifty  scien- 
tific and  literary  journals,  and  twenty  newspapers,  which  are  kept  at 
hand  in  the  reading-roouL 

Other  Scientific  ColleetionB,  ^, 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Antiques  is  in  the  northeast  tower  of  the 
Castle,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Walz,  and  contains  2,022  pieces  in  all, 
including  many  valuable  coins,  bronzes,  statues,  casts  and  curiosities. 

Observatory, — ^This  was  established  in  1752,  under  Duke  Charles, 
in  the  northeast  tower  of  the  Castle,  and  supplied  with  an  iron  quad- 
rant made  at  Paris,  two  pendulum  clocks,  and  two  large  telescopes 
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beiween  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long.  In  l'!r85  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in 
1800,  rooms  were  set  apart  for  observations,  and  for  a  lodging  for  the 
astronomical  professor.  Under  Bohnenberger,  the  collection  of  instru- 
ments was  enlarged,  as  much  as  the  small  means  accessible  permit- 
ted. In  1846  it  was  much  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
refractor  from  Munich,  for  which  the  observatory  was  rebuilt  again, 
with  a  movable  root  This  refractor  was  of  six  inches  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  focal  distance.  There  is  now  a  good  collection  of  other 
modern  instruments  by  the  best  makers ;  and  though  the  establish* 
ment  is  by  no  means  a  first  class  observatoiy,  it  fiilly  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  university. 

Fhilo9ophieal  Apparatus. — This  was  commenced  under  St5ffler. 
■Under  Duke  Charles  the  collection  was  much  enlaiged,  and,  in  1804, 
a  Urge  hall  and  several  chambers  in  the  Castle  were  appropriated  to 
it.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  apparatus  is  now  of  the  newest  kinds, 
competent  for  all  classes  of  physical  experiment,  and  will  compare 
Well  with  that  of  any  other  institution  of  its  class  in  Germany. 

Colleetitm  in  Natural  HUtory. — ^This  was  only  commenced  in 
.1802,  when  its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  gifts  of  several  prpfessors^ 
an  endowment  from  Baron  von  Palm,  and  an  appropriation  from  the 
university  funds.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  has  much  increased 
since  a  professorship  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  was  established  in 
1837,  and,  especially,  since  it  has  been  in  chaige  of  Prof.  Duenstedt 
It  may  now  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  collection  in  Germany, 
and  surpass  most  of  them  in  completeness  and  clearness  of  arrange^ 
ment,  and  scientific  classification.  It  contains  about  100,000  speci- 
mens. The  zoological  and  zootomical  collection,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Von  Rapp,  is  constantly  increasing  in  value. 

Botanic  Garden, — During  the  years  1805-9,  a  new  botanic  garden 
was  laid  out  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Kielmeyer,  but  in  low  ground  near 
the  Atnmer,  and  liable  to  overflows  and  frosts,  and  too  damp  for 
many  plants.  It  had  a  forcing-house,  and  a  gardener*s  house ;  but  no 
lecture  room,  nor  any  accommodations  for  scientific  labors,  nor  for 
preserving  collections.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  a  new 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  higher  ground,  and  these  deficiencies 
quite  well  supplied. 

Anatomy. — A  new  anatomical  theater  was  erected  in  1832-5,  with 
a  dissecting  room  with  accommodations  for  more  than  200  persons,  a 
lecture  room,  rooms  for  dissections  by  students  and  for  keeping  prep- 
arations, subjects,  and  animals,  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The 
clinical  department  and  lying-in  hospital  have  already  been  men^ 
tioned* 
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CcilecUon  of  Models, — ^This  collection  for  instruction  in  tecbnology, 
is  now  accommodated  in  a  separate  building  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Idiermrf  BtpTMmmimiwmB  of  the  VmttnUtf, 
Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  ^TMngen  Advertiser/*  (Ameipeny) 
in  1808,  there  has  been  no  general  literaij  organ  of  the  university, 
such  as  exists  at  GottingeUy  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Jena  and  Leipzig.  A 
plan  for  establishing  such  a  one,  in  connection  with  a  Wirtembeig 
association  of  learned  men,  was  started  in  1826  on  occasion  of  th^ 
birth  of  the  crown  prince,  but  neither  ever  went  into  operation. 
Single  faculties  have,  however,  issued  periodicals,  as,  lor  instance^ 
both  the  theological  and  the  juridical.  The  Catholic  one  still  exists  ; 
the  Protestant  one  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  until  1840;  the  polit- 
ical-economical one  until  1844.  Some  individual  professors  also 
published  periodicals;  as,  Reyscher  for  German  law,  Zeller  for  npecn* 
lative  theology,  Roser  and  Wunderlich  for  medicine,  and  Fichte  for 
philosophj.  In  1843,  the  younger  professors  of  almost  all  the  facul- 
ties seemed  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  a  common  periodical ;  but  the 
plan  went  into  operation  only  partially,  in  the  form  of  the  present 
year-books,  edited  by  Schwegler. 

Since  1829  the  use  of  Latin  has  been  discontinued  in  official  aca- 
demical writings,  programmes,  addresses,  dissertations  and  disputa* 
tions.  No  festival  programmes  are  any  longer  published,  except  on 
the  king's  birthday,  and  those  customary  at  the  announcement  of  the 
promotions  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

Imstrmeiwm  m  Fime  Arts,  ^ 
Instruction  is  given  in  riding  by  riding-master  Baron  ron  Falken- 
itein ;  in  music,  by  music-director  Silcher,  well-known  as  a  composer 
and  leader ;  in  drawing  and  painting,  by  the  painter  Leibnitz ;  and 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  gymnastics,  by  masters  in  those  arts. 

Ptopositioits  for  Refom, 
Prof  Fallati  of  Jena,  originated  a  proposal  of  an  assembly  of  uni- 
versity instructors  in  Jena  in  1848,  and  a  little  afterwards,  the 
university  of  Jena  sent  out  invitations  to  the  other  German  universi- 
ties to  appoint  each  four  representatives  to  a  reformatory  convention 
to  meet  at  Jena,  as  a  convenient  and  central  point  Four  were  chosen 
at  Tubingen ;  two  from  the  ordinary  professors,  one  from  the  extraor- 
dinary professors,  and  one  from  the  private  instructors  {Privatdocen- 
ten.)  On  behalf  of  each  of  these  three  bodies,  proposals  for  reform 
were  drawn  up,  the  first  of  them  recommending  the  substitution  of 
an  assembly  of  all  the  instructors  for  the  present  senate  of  ordinary 
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professors ;  and  the  last,  submitting  a  new  constitution  in  detail,  ad- 
hering generally  to  the  corporate  rights  of  the  university,  but  recom- 
mending the  cessation  of  its  exempt  jurisdiction,  a  similar  substitute 
for  the  senate  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  an  executive  committee  for 
current  administrative  business. 

Mannen  and  MordU. 

Not  much  can  conveniently  be  said  on  this  subject  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  aside  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  Burshenschaft. 

The  government  prohibition  to  enter  beer  houses  {Kneipen)  in  the 
forenoon,  was  somewhat  mollified  in  1837,  but  though  often  remon- 
strated against  by  both  students  and  professors,  is  still  in  force.  This 
is  to  some  extent  a  hardship,  as  in  Tiibingen  the  students  depend  upon 
these  public  houses  for  social  intercourse,  much  more  than  at  most  of 
the  other  German  universities,  as  but  few  family  circles  are  open  to 
the  students,  and  then  only  to  relatives,  or  those  in  some  especial 
relation  to  a  professor.  Large  social  assemblies  are  quite  rare. 
There  is  usually  in  winter  a  sort  of  assembly  (CasinogeselUchaft)  at 
the  museum,  at  which  some  families  and  some  students  are  usually 
present.    There  are  also  occasional  balls. 

Among  the  elder  members  of  the  university,  there  are  various  social 
circles,  one  of  which  in  particular  has  existed  for  some  ten  years,  and 
consists  mostly  of  professors,  at  each  of  whose  meetings  conversation 
is  varied  by  a  discourse  from  some  one  of  the  members  on  some 
literary  subject  of  general  interest  There  have  of  late  been  various 
efforts  for  the  literary  and  aesthetic  improvement  of  ladies.  Thus 
Prof.  Vischer  delivered,  during  several  winters,  numerously  attended 
lectures  on  literary  history ;  Dr.  Brocker  lectured  to  ladies  on  general 
history ;  Dr.  Leibnitz  on  the  history  of  art,  <fec. 

In  1858,  there  were  72  professors,  of  whom  46  were  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 9  extraordinary,  2  honorary,  16  privat  docentes ;  704  students, 
viz.,  118  in  catholic  theology,  and  146  in  protestant;  193  in  juris- 
prudence; 111  in  medicine;  and  136  in  philosophy. 


y.    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  COLLEQE. 

[Ftom  a  Diaooune  by  Comclluf  Coowat  Felton,  LL.D^  before  tbe  Alumni  of  Hairard 
OoUege,  on  bl«  bicaUation  u  Praideiit,  on  the  96th  of  inly,  1B60.] 


Brethren,  we  stand  here  to-day  as  the  representatives  of  the  oldest 
university  on  the  American  continent  Our  Puritan  ancestors  brought 
with  them  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  English  scholarship  of  their 
age.  They  were  among  the  best  educated  men  of  their  times.  They 
were  among  the  noblest  men  of  any  times.  If  their  memories  ever  cease 
to  be  honored  here — if  among  the  changes  that  advancing  years  are  always 
making  in  the  opinions  and  works  of  men,  the  names  of  the  Puritan  fath* 
era  shall  ever  be  scorned  or  forgotten  here,  the  smile  of  heaven  shall  no 
longer  rest  upon  us,  and  these  lair  structures,  now  crowded  with  studious 
youth  and  visited  by  the  light  of  unexampled  prosperity,  shall  crumble 
to  the  earth,  blighted  with  the  curse  of  God.  John  Harvard,  whose  hon- 
ored name  the  institution  bears,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  Newtown,  was  early  changed  to  Cambridge — Gantabrigia  Nov. 
AngloTum — Cambridge  of  the  New  Englishmen.  Harvard  College  be- 
came the  corporate  designation,  and  the  university  at  Cambridge  its 
descriptive  synonym.  The  earliest  seal  bearing  the  motto  **  Veritas," 
appears  in  the  records  of  1 64d,  the  one  now  commonly  used  with  the  motto 
Chruto  et  Eocletia  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  and  uncertain  date. 
The  earliest  ^egrees  were  conferred  by  the  president,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  lumorandi  viri  and  r&eerendi  pTtthytei%  upon  the  juvene$  qua$  mo^ 
tarn  doctrina  quam  moribu$  idoneo$  e&te  pro  tncre  aeademiarum.  in  An* 
gliOy  according  to  the  usages  of  the  universities  in  England.  Indeed,  the 
early  society  of  New  England  generally  was  organised  upon  the  social 
principles  of  Old  England. 

The  precedence  yielded  to  rank ;  the  privileges,  exemptions  and  honors, 
conceded  to  esquires  and  knights — there  were  few  of  higher  rank  among 
the  Puritan  aristocracy — ^^'ould  astonish  and  offend  this  easy  mannered 
age.  These  feelings  were  shared  by  the  scholara  and  governors  of  the 
infknt  college.  In  the  class-room  and  chapel  the  pupils  sat  according  to 
the  social  position  of  their  fathers.  It  is  ordered  by  the  earlier  laws,  that 
$eholariwn  quUque  dtmee  prime  gradu  ometurj  ni  Ml  commemalis  aut 
nobiU9  alieuju9  filiu%^  aut  militi$  primagmitui^  tuo  tantum  cognamine 
tocatur,  *^  Every  scholar,  untU  he  receives  his  first  degree,  shall  be  called 
only  by  his  surname,  unless  he  be  a  fellow  commoner  or  the  eldest  son  of 
a  knight  or  nobleman.*^  Some  of  the  ancient  laws  are  more  applicable  to 
the  present  time  than  the  one  I  have  Just  quoted.    For  example,  **  they 
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(tiie  scholars)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and 
aged  persons,  by  bdng  silent  in  their  presence,  except  thej  be  called  on 
to  answer,  not  gainsaying,  showing  all  those  laa^ble  expressions  of 
honor  and  rererence  in  their  presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before 
tiiem,  standing  unoorered,  or  the  Uke." 

'*  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies  and  un* 
certain  rumors,  but  likewise  all  idle,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words 
and  offensire  gestures.** 

The  following  brief  rule  has  a  much  wider  application  than  to  the 
sdioUrs  of  a  college :— - 

**None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men*s 
affiurs  ;**  and  there  is  a  Latin  law  which  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter, 
though  in  a  dead  language :  **  3i  quU  teholarium,  uUam  Iki  et  kuju$ 
cMeffii  Idf^mn  nfte  animo  pervenOf  $eH  ez  9vpima  negligentia^  tiolarit^ 
pottquam  JSurit  Ms  adnumituM^  H  ntm  adultuM^  tirgU  eoere$atur.  "  If 
any  of  the  scholars,  from  a  penrerse  mind  or  supine  negligence,  shall  yio- 
late  any  law  of  Qod  and  oftthis  college,  after  he  has  been  twice  reproved, 
if  not  adult,  he  shall  be  scourged  with  rods.** 

I  forbear  to  make  any  application — schoUrs  now  are  all  adults. 

I  must  quote  one  more  as  a  law  greatly  needed  erery  where : — 

*'No  scholar  shall  taste  tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  president, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first 
given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner.**  Begging 
pardon  of  my  numerous  smoking  friends— and  no  man  has  more  or  bet- 
ter— I  can  only  say  that  if  the  scholars  taking  tobacco  depended  upon  the 
permission  of  the  president  now,  cigars,  pipes,  snuff  and  quids,  would 
quickly  disappear  from  the  college  premises.  But  alas!  the  snioke  of  to- 
bacco, like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  offered  to  idols  among  the  ancient 
heathen,  has  lef  the  generation  of  men  astray,  and  the  breath  of  human 
nostrils  goes  up  to  heaven— if  indeed  it  goes  there  all — tXitftfo|iivi]  cs^' 
KCMrvS. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  these  characteristics  of  the  past  The  history 
of  the  university  has  been  admirably  written  by  my  venerable  predecessor, 
President  Quincy.  I  will  only  remark  in  general  that  every  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  institution  shows  that  they 
had  large  and  liberal  purposes.  They  aimed  to  educate  a  learned  clergy, 
but  not  that  alone.  The  general  education  of  the  people  was  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  their  enlightened  plsns,  and  they  included^  their  idea  of 
a  scheme  of  general  education  the  general  principles  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble education.  The  university  was  upreared  side  by  side  with  the  school- 
house  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  instrumentalities  of  civilisation. 
They  built  up  a  state  which  they  resolved  should  be  a  Christian  state,  but 
their  conception  <^a  Christian  state  included  the  widest  range  of  human 
learnings  They  were  no  iSuiatics  of  a  single,  narrow  idea.  They  were 
men  of  piety,  but  not  an  ignorant  piety.  ^  They  thought  the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God,  but  they  would  glorify  him  by  unfolding  to  the 
highest  possible  extent  the  fiMulties  of  the  human  soul  which  he  created 
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in  his  own  hnage.  We  smile  as  we  read  aome  of  the  quaint  and  ceremo- 
nious requirements  of  the  earliest  college  Jaws,  Manners  change  in  ex- 
ternal manifestations  from  age  to  age;  hut  the  basis  of  good  manners, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  modest  estimate  of  seU^  honorable  sub- 
mission to  established  laws,  deferenoe  to  ▼enerable  age»  iUuatrious  char- 
acter and  official  station,  rererence  lor  sacred  things — ^these  are  the  foua- 
dfttion  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  OTeiy  where  and  in  aU  times.  Oor 
ancestors  had  this  in  view  in  their  rules  of  order,  however  quaintly  ex-> 
^  pressed,  and  they  were  wise  men  in  requiring  of  the  academic  youth  good 
manners  as  well  as  good  morals — the  minor  morals  as  well  as  the  greater 
morals. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  though  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  observances 
have  passed  away  in  the  course  of  time,  the  spirit  of  our  rules  remains  the 
same ;  the  object,  namely,  to  train  up  Christians  and  gentlemen,  remains 
the  same.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  no  boastful  spirit  but  with  devout 
thankfulness,  that  the  object  has  been  in  good  measure  accomplished  in 
these  academic  retreats.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am,  that 
young  men,  during  the  period  of  their  university  life,  are  often  restless 
under  college  rules,  and  take  it  ill  that  they  are  called  to  account  for  the 
violation  of  what  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  consider  petty  restrictions. 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  students.  I 
bclieye  no  body  of  young  men  are  in  the  main  more  truthful  and  mag^ 
nanimous.  I  have  nowhere  met  persons  more  gentlemanlike,  better  bred, 
better  behaved,  or  vrith  better  purposes,  on  the  whole..  Yet  X  must  say 
that  .those  speculative  gentlemen  who  maintain  that  the  rules  of  order 
which  students  are  required  to  observe  within  the  college  premises  are  su- 
perQuous,  know  but  little  of  human  nature  or  student  natures  Bring  four 
or  five  hundred  persons,  young,  middle  aged  or  old,  learned  or  ignorant^ 
pious  or  impious,  or  even  angels,  together  without  laws,  and  a  superior 
power  to  enforce  them,  without  rules  of  order  and  tl\e  authority  to  re- 
quire their  observance,  and  in  a  month  these  quiet  and  studious  scenes 
would  become  a  pandemonium.  A  lady  may  now  pass  unattended,  at 
any  hour,  through  the  college  grounds,  secure  from  seeing  or  hearing 
any  thing  to  alarm  or  offend  her.  Mothers  never  think^of  warning  their 
daughters  not  to  cross  the  college  precincts,  day  or  night,  for  they  know 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  that  maiden  delicacy  ha$  never  been  wounded 
by  word  or  act,  and  that  the  safety  is  absolute.  Take  off  the  restraints — 
which  sonae  young  men  thipk  so  grievous,  and  justify  themselves  in 
striving  to  resist — for  a  month  only,  and  the  Faculty  would  receive  a  pe- 
tition, unanimously  signed,  to  restore  them  all,  if  not  to  make  them  more 
rigorous  than  they  were  before.  Iaw  is  the  only  condition  of  society — 
much  more,  ci^dlized  society.  A  state  where  every  man  does  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  where  there  is  no  restraining  power  to  check  his 
whims  and  passions,  is  not  a  state  in  which  progress  can  be  made.  Ho- 
mer understood  that  well  when  he  described  the  lawless  one-eyed  Cyclops 
and  his  shaggy  brethren  of  the  mountains  and  caves — fit  companions  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.     The  laws  necessary  to  institutions  of  learning 
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ynrff  perhaps,  in  details,  according  to  circumstances.  I  think  onr  TJtn- ' 
wiraity  owes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  great  inflaence  it  has  ^itercised 
upon  society,  to  the  fhct  that  while  it  has  remodeled  the  special  forms 
of  its  laws  and  orders,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  required,  it  has  always 
enforced  not  only  tiie  moral  law  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  minoi* 
morals,  which  are  the  manners  of  gentlemen. 

There  is  a  saying  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  he  best  knows  how  to  rnle 
who  has  learned  how  to  obey.  Submission  to  the  law  Is  the  best  disci- 
pline for  the  august  task  of  makings  laws.  To  the  American,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  early  lessons  of  obedience  are  needful.  Our  only  secu^ 
rity  is  in  the  law,  and  in  ready  and  intelligent  obedience  to  its  sover- 
dgnty.  It  was  a  noble  sentence  of  Plato  that  the  magistrate  3«  not  the 
serrant  of  the  people,  but  the  serrant  of  the  Law.  An  opposite  dew  has 
taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  our  heady  Demos.  All  men  and  all  things 
are  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  shifting  gales  of  the  popular  will. 
Law  is  the  expression  of  Eternal  Right,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice 
Of  the  moment  It  is,  in  its  highest  form,  the  roico  of  Qod.  **  The  Laws 
tMDBL  Jove  *' — diiuiftss  capd  Atog — is  a  phrase  of  Homer^s,  who  knew  HU 
the  profoundest  truths  of  human  experience.  Education  includes  this 
obedience  to  Law  as  one  of  its  vital  elements.  To  leave  the  young  with- 
out this  influence  h  more  dangerous  here  than  in  other  countries ;  be- 
cause, in  no  other  country  has  the  citixen,  on  attaining  his  majority,  so 
direct  an  agency  in  the  affairs  of  government  The  three  years  of  aca- 
demical freedom  (the  aoademische  Freiheit)  of  the  German  University  are 
not  so  dangerous  there  as  they  would  be  here,  because  the  moment  the 
Borsch  takes  his  degree,  he  falls  for  life  under  a  rigoroos  system  against 
Which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  struggle ;  his  daily  bread  depends 
upon  his  daily  obedience.  And  yet,  even  there,  a  growing  sense  of  its 
evils  is  beginnii^  to  manifest  itself.  When  I  explained  to  some  of  the 
learned  men  on  the  Continent,  the  college  system  generally  prevalent  in 
America,  by  which  students  at  the  University  are  held  to  the  daily  per- 
formance of  their  duties — duties  which  they  can  not  go  far  in  neglecting 
without  being  called  to  account — and  that  too  during  the  four  years  of 
college  study,  until  the  young  men  reach  the  average  age  of  twenty-one — 
they  agreed  that  our  system  was  much  better  than  theirs,  and  one  of  them, 
raising  his  bands,  exclaimed,  "Would  to  God  we  had  it  here!"  Onr 
danger  is  routine ;  thehr's  is  license.  On  each  side  the  special  danger  is 
vividly  felt,  and  the  special  advantage  of  the  other  clearly  perceived. 
We  sometimes  give  too  strong  a  preference  to  the  German  University 
system ;  they  are  sensitive  to  its  peculiar  evils,  And  perhaps  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  ours.  A  system  which  should  unite  the  excellence  of 
both,  would  come  as  near  perfection  as  a  human  institutkm  can  attain. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  topic  on' which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  aware  that  some  have  fancied  that  the  law  of  the  state  can  not  cross 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  college  premises,  whatever  deeds  may  be  perpe- 
trated there.  I  shall  speak  my  mind  frankly,  because  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  subject  should,  once  for  all,  and  in  the  most  public  man* 
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ner,  be  wt  in  its  true  light  In  a  well  ordered  eockty,  when  erioM  faM 
been  committed,  the  public  law  steps  in  to  Tindlcnte  its  sapremsc^,  sad 
dtiaens  of  erery  grsde  and  calling  stand  befbre  its  dread  tribunal  on  the 
footing  of  exact  equality.  No  fear  or  fitvor,  or  persenal  solicitations,  can 
set  aside  its  stem  decree,  or  abate  the  penalties  it  inflicts  on  the  doers 
of  eyil  deeds.  I  know  of  no  power  in  the  eo^^tge  or  the  state,  which  can 
make  these  grounds  an  asylum  for  crime.  The  &culty,  corporation,  and 
OTerseers,  combined,  could  not  arrest  for  a  moment  tiM  footsteps  of  jus* 
tice  pursuing  the  o^nder  into  the  oc^ege  domains.  There  is  no  right 
of  asylum  for  wrong  and  violence  near  the  altars  of  learning  and  religion. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  students  that  the  cases  of  offence  are  so  few  and 
ht  apart  that  the  very  memory  of  one  dies  out  before  another  occurs ;  and 
when  one  does  occur,  both  the  act  and  its  legal  consequences  come  upon 
them  with  surprise.  The  course  of  the  kw  strikes  tiiem  as  a  novelty, 
which  they  sometimes  vehemently  resent  And  then  we  hear  from  many 
quarters  that  we  are  a  paternal  government,  and  that  sounding  phrase  is 
considered  argument  enough  to  condemn  the  most  indispensable  course 
of  well  considered  action.  A  paternal  government — the  Austrian  and 
Russian  despotisms  are  paternal  governments.*  That  can  not  be  what 
they  mean.  It  is  the  family  government,  perhaps,  to  which  they  refer. 
What  ikmily  government  ever  shidded  its  members  from  the  penalties 
of  violated  htw  ?  What  fether  ever  had  the  power  or  the  right  to  protect 
his  son  from  die  oiBoers  of  Justice,  even  if  it  was  the  paternal  mansion 
itself  which  the  reckless  youth  had  burned  to  the  ground  t  Family  gov* 
emment— I  suppose  the  thing  somewhere  exists.  I  know  the  art  In 
former  times  was  understood;  but  there  is  a  figure  of  speedi  which  the 
grammarians  denominate  catachresis,  and  which  young  men  at  coOege 
sometimes  wittily  employ  when  they  call  their  fethers  '^the  (Governors  " 
— ut  lueui  a  nan  lueendo.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  discussion  among  a 
knot  of  students  at  Cambridge,  not  here,  but  in  England,  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  governors— when  one,  more  filial  than  the  rest, 
tried  to  check  the  petulance  of  his  comrades  by  saying:  '^  After  all,  let 
us  remember  that  they  are  our  fellow  creatures.^  That  kind  of  paternal 
government,  the  government  of  those  **  Governors,**  we  do  not  think  will 
answer  here.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  these  grounds,  consecrated 
to  learning  and  piety ;  these  bufldings,  that  so  many  generations  have 
inhabited ;  this  property,  the  chariUes  of  our  ancestors  and  our  contem- 
poraries, dedicated  to  science,  letters,  education,  and  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  Qod — all  these  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law.  No  man  shall 
lay  the  hand  of  violence  on  these  sacred  trusta  High  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  gifts  of  generous  and  pious  men,  are  no  excuse  for  midnight 
outrage  and  barbarous  violence.  He  who  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  student  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  his  honor  as  a  man,  and 
sets  the  laws  of  the  land  at  defiance,  runs  the  same  hasard  as  any  other 
man,  either  of  detection  in  the  act,  or  of  conviction  and  all  its  conse- 
quences afterward.  Crime  is  no  more  a  joke  within  the  college  walls 
than  it  is  without,  and  the  felse  idea  that  it  is,  is  a  dishonest  and  corrupt- 
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inf  sophistry,  not  to  be  tolerated  fbr  a  moment  by  any  conscientious  ad- 
ninistnUion  of  oolloge  go?emment 

From  the  smaU  beginning  of  the  college,  when,  aooording  to  the  witty 
Terse  of  the  president  (Dr.  Holmes)  of  the  day, 

**  Lord,  how  the  Tutors  knocked  aboofe 
The  Freshman  CImb  of  one,*' 

it  has  grown  to  a  great  university,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
qnrit  in  which  Harvard  College  was  founded.  John  Harvard's  gifts,  and 
the  contributions  of  successive  friends  of  learning  in  the  early  times,  were 
noble  ezamplesr- -small  in  amount,  but  large  in  proportion  to  their  worldly 
means-— and  nobly  have  they  been  followed  by  the  Hollises,  the  Alfords, 
the  McLeans,  the  Gores,  the  Eliots,  the  Phillipses,  the  Lawrences,  the 
Appletons,  the  Grays^time  would  fiyl  to  name  them  all— who  have  made 
the  institution  what  it  is.  The  state,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  fitthers, 
cherished  the  college,  sometimes  by  annual  appropriations  and  sometimes 
by  special  benefitctions ;  but  by  &r  the  Uu^r  part  of  its  means,  now  in 
activity  in  all  its  departments,  have  come  from  private  sources;  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  generous  citizens  of  Boston,  whose  names  will  be 
forever  identified  with  the  progress  of  learning  here.  To  the  college 
proper  have  been  successively  added  the  divinity 'school,  the  law  school, 
the  medical  school,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  botanical  garden, 
and  the  observatory ;  and  Ust,  but  not  least  in  the  bright  array,  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  built  by  private  liberality  and  the  enlightened 
munificence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  college— Harvard  College — the 
germinal  institution  giving  its  corporate  name  to  the  whole,  and  the 
other  establishments  grouped  around  it — ^make  collectively  the  Uni- 
versity. What  is  an  university  ?  It  is  a  permanent  establishment,  in 
which  an  knowledge,  all  means  of  scientific  and  literary  research,  all 
the  accumulations  of  study  and  experience  are  gathered  together.  It 
is  built,  not  for  one  age,  but  for  all  ages ;  its  aim  is  to  advance  the 
human  race  in  all  that  exalts  and  dignifies  the  life  of  man.  The  recorded 
wisdom — ^the  written  speech  of  any  civilized  naUon-^hould  be  treasured 
on  the  dielves  of  its  libraries ;  its  museums  should  contain  every  product 
of  the  handiwork  of  God :  its  laboratories  should  have  every  material  and 
every  instrument  by  which  nature  can  be  interrogated  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  read.  Men  of  the  most  distinguished  genius,  of  the 
largest  acquirements,  should  be  drawn  into  its  service.  Studious  and 
eager  youth  should  find  the  ample  page  of  learning  ever  unrolled.  With- 
drawn fix>m  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  its  maddening  ambition,  here 
truth  alone  should  reign  supreme.  In  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
here  the  growing  intellect  should  ripen  undisturbed  by  the  passions 
which  agitate  society.  A  university  should  bind  together  the  students 
who  enter  its  halls  in  the  hallowed  friendship  that  grows  firom  common 
pursuits  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  is  nurtured  by  the  generous  sentiments 
native  to  the  heart  of  uncorrupted  youth.  It  should  bind  the  ages 
together  by  the  most  elevating  associations  that  can  act  upon  the  finer 
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feelings  of  the  sogl.  For  beneath  its  immemorial  trees  have  walked  the 
great  and  good  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our  contempora- 
ries. In  these  apartments  thev  studied  and  conyersed,  in  these  lec- 
ture rooms  they  listened  to  the  learned  men  who  guided  their  studies 
and  trained  their  unfolding  faculties  to  the  great  tasks  of  lifo.  Here  first 
they  exerdsed  their  logical  reason  or  glowing  Ikncy  on  congenial  themes. 
Every  spot  of  ground^  every  shady  tree,  every  trodden  path,  every  wall, 
turret,  pinnacle,  is  linked  to  sacred  memoriesi,  that  hallow  the  days  of 
hope  and  youth  passed  here.  We  recall  with  delight  such  veneraUe 
images,  such  exciting  thoughts.  We  seem  to  see  the  forms  of  iUtutrious 
men  still  haunting  the  places  dear  to  them  in  the  days  long  since  gone; 
we  seem  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  great  oratora  whose  fame  has  fitted 
the  world ;  of  the  poets  whose  song  has  added  new  ohanns  to  life ;  of  the 
illustrious  cultivators  of  science  who  have  read  the  laws  of  nature  or  con- 
versed with  the  stars. 

Bapt  In  celestial  transport  the^, 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glanoe  f^om  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy, 

To  bless  the  place  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardor  stcde. 

It  is  these  associations  of  the  present  and  memories  of  the  past, 
that  create  the  strong  attachments  cherished  by  the  graduates  of  a 
college  for  the  place  of  their  education.  The  fond  feeling  that  grows 
stronger  with  age,  and  kindles  with  a  brighter  fiame  as  the  lamp  of  life 
burns  dim,  is  that  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  If  a  college  education  added 
nothing  more  to  the  sum  of  human  felicity  than  the  consciousness  of  this 
tender  love  for  Alma  Mater — the  cherishing  mother  of  our  minds^^ 
would  be  among  the  best  and  most  effective  agencies  lor  the  progress  and 
refinement  of  society, 

AVe  are  already  far  enough  removed  from  the  beginnings  to  have  the 
sense  of  antiquity  steal  with  its  softening  influence  ov^r  us,  as  we  recatt 
the  past  of  Harvard  University,  Ancient  visages  adorn  our  walls  ^d 
look  down  from  the  canvas  upon  our  festal  assemblies.  We  begin  to 
count  our  years  by  centuries.  Quaint  traditions  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Fathers;  and  the  hues  of  eld  are  creeping  over  our 
academic  halls.  "  My  own  belief,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  **  is  that  our  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  with  all  their  &ults,  the  best  institutiona 
of  the  kind  in  the  world — at  least  for  Englishmen."  And  so  I  say,  ^*My 
own  belief  is,  that  our  collages  of  Cambridge^  and  Amherst,  and  Yale^ 
i^nd  others  like  them,  are  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world--- 
at  least  for  Americans,"  I  have  felt  the  mighty  rush  of  solemn  and  im« 
]  jressive  associations  that  s^cep  like  a  tide  upon  the  soul  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  have  paced  the  quadrangles,  meditated  among  the  dois* 
ters,  read  in  the  libraries,  and  wandered  over  the  green  lawns  and  aofi 
meadows  in  those  old  university  towns ;  I  have  gaxed  on  the  portraiCa 
and  statues  of  their  illustrious  men ;  I  have  delighted  my  sight  with  th« 
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•Vchiteetiiral  sptondon  of  their  Tenetsble  colleges,  chat>6lA,  schools  and 
•thcttert.  The  effects  of  the  education  there  obtained  are  wonderful  and 
•dmirabla  We  see  «  body  of  gentlemen  formed  under  this  inflnence  un- 
surpassed in  the  wotid;  we  see  a  dignified  and  learned  clergy;  statesmen 
blending  the  classical  tastes  they  have  acquired  there,  with  manly  abili- 
ties in  practical  aflkirss  adorning  the  drudgery  of  business  and  the  details 
of  official  duty  with  the  graces  of  the  muse;  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  refreshing  thehr  energies  exhausted  in  the  strife  of  the  Senate,  or 
with  the  cares  of  gofremment,  by  gladly  drinking  at  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Brougham  writing  essays  on  ancient  eloquence,  and  translating  Demos- 
thenes; Carlisle,  filling  the  interval  between  two  Tice-toyaHies  by  study- 
ing  on  the  spot  the  topography  of  Troy ;  Gladstone,  illustrating  the  schol- 
arsfaip  of  the  age,  while  unbending  from  the  severe  toils  of  arranging  the 
budget  and  a^usting  the  revenues  of  a  mighty  empire,  by  writing  three 
volumes  on  Homer,  which  henceforth  no  student's  Ubrary  can  be  with- 
out—these great  scholars  and  statesmen  tell  us  what  the  highest  forms  of 
English  education  do  for  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  motheir 
land. 

Again,  the  German  universities  have  been  Justly  held  up  to  our  admir^ 
ation-— not  quite  so  Justly  to  our  imitation.  The  vast  erudition  of  the 
German  professors — their  profound  speculative  powers— the  gigantic  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  treasures  of  learning,  entitle  them,  as  a 
•body,  to  our  reverence.  They  have  made  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage a  necessity  to  learned  men  every  where.  The  ft1^edom  of  their 
lecture  rooms,  the  endless  accumulation  of  books  in  Hieir  libraries,  the 
liberality  with  which  the  stranger  is  alk>wed  to  avail  himself  of  them,  give 
the  German  universities  «  prominent  and  most  beneficent  position  in 
modem  culture.  Ho  who  denies  this  because  German  speculation  ha6 
sometimes  lost  itself  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism,  or  because  German 
rationalists  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undermine  the  established  truths 
of  history,  sacred  and  profone,  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  the  ''mythical 
theory  ^ — or  because  a  few  German  naturaHst^naturals  they  should  be 
called — have  striven  to  dethrone  the  Creator,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place 
an  Inexorable  law,  as  the  Merimnophronttstao  of  the  old  comedy  exalted 
Dinos  to  the  place  of  Zeus^^e  who,  offended  by  these  intellectual  ex«> 
cesses,  rejects  the  good  there  is  in  the  profound  and  feithful  studies  of 
German  scholars  and  philosophers,  runs  into  a  Iknatical  extreme  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  German  scholars  and  German  universities  hav^ 
performed  an  important  part»  and  perhaps  have  a  still  more  important 
part  to  perform,  in  the  progress  of  science  and  letters.  Recognizing  fVilly 
the  merits  of  the  E&glish  and  German  universities  in  their  respective 
spherW,  I  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  our  New  Englimd  system — ^not 
in  a  boastful,  yet  not  In  a  deprecatory  spirit-^with  theirs.  American  coU 
kges  have  a  somewhat  different  task  to  accomplish  from  that  either  of 
the  Gonnan  or  the  English.  The  young  American,  passing  from  the  uni- 
versity into  the  world,  is  seized  by  the  current  of  events  and  strongly 
and  inevitably  borne  along.    All  too  soon  he  becomes  a  politician, 
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pbilanthtopisfty  ntfMrnier.  The  qiMstiaDs  which  agltoto  the  age  as  tite 
winda  huh  the  heaTing  ocean,  beloiig  not,  at  least  u  their  party  aspect, 
to  acadenic  lile.  The  young  man  here  mnst  lean  the  principles  which 
shall  help  him  to  meet  them  when  the  moment  cornea.  Lei  there  be  al 
least  these  short  years  of  calm  tor  ioteUectnal  growth.  Ijet  there  be  no 
premature  ezeitenMnt  of  passions,  howeyer  landable  in  themselves,  by 
turning  the  thoughts  of  academic  youth  iimn  liboml  pursuits  in  this  brief 
prelude,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  tragic  complications,  the  fierce  emo* 
tions,  the  bitter,  unsparing  war&re  that  rages  over  the  field  of  life.  Here 
let  a  barrier  to  the  encroadiing  sea  of  pditicsl  and  philanthropic  striib 
orer  which  it  may  not  pass  be  raised.  Let  our  academic  hoUdays  be  the 
truce  of  Qod  wher^  all  may  lay  aside  their  armor  «id  meet  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  lAUrm  iriMianMrcs-4he  Hunaiwr  letters^  as  good 
learning  waa  once  beautiftiUy  called.  There  are  pbices  enough,  times 
enough,  occasions  enough  for  the  gamdia  cfrfammM— the  joys  of  battle. 
For  Qod's  sake,  let  the  din  of  war  never  be  heard  in  the  grove  of  the 

/academy.  Our  young  American  needs  more  than  the  European  yootl^ 
the  training  that  shall  give  him  composiSPe  and  self-command;  that 
shall  give  him  the  mastery  of  his  fiMniKies,  and  the  halwt  of  steady 
acti<Mi.  He  is  a  citisen  of  a  vast  republic  wherein  every  man  has 
his  career  to  open,  his  iwiime  to  make,  his  socoms  to  adiieve.  He 
feels  every  moment  the  social  or  party  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  in- 
dtvidaal  responsibility.  These  very  circumstances  make  the  period  in 
which  we  live  one  which  tempts  the  young  man  into  iMvmature  activity. 
He  is  allured  into  the  busy  scene  when  his  feculties  are  but  half  uniblded ; 
his  principles  are  yet  uncertain;  his  views  vague;  his  hopes  gorgeous  as 
the  rainbow,  and  periiaps  as  fleeting  and  unstibstantiaL    His  testes  are 

^^formed  and  his  moral  being  crude  as  the  unripe  firuit  of  early  summer. 
A  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day;  the  inteUectnal  fiiculties 
are  not  matured  without  long  and  vigorous  culture.  To  refine  the  taste 
is  a  laborious  process;  to  Awtify  the  reasomng  power  with  its  appropriate 
discipline  is  an  arduous  undertsking;  to  store  the  mind  with  sound  and 
solid  learning  is  the  woriL  of  calm  and  studious  yesrs.  It  is  business  of 
the  higher  education  to  check  this  finetftd  impatienoe,  this  crude  and 
eager  haste  to  drink  the  cup  of  life ;  to  exhamt  the  intoadcating  drafts 
of  ambition.  By  our  laws  a  man  becomes  his  own  master  at  one«and- 
twenty.  Our  Constitution  prorides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Ststes  must  be  at  least  thirty «six ;  and  Aristotle  makes  this  ssme  age  the 
suiuble  one  ior  a  man  to  marry.  True  it  is  that  one  man  is  older,  in  all 
that  constitntes  true  manhood,  at  five-and*twenty,  than  another  who  has 
passed  his  grand  climaGteric.  This  difference  comes  psrtly  from  natnrsl 
endowments ;  but  chiefly  it  is  made  by  the  different  use  of  natursl  en* 
dowmenta.  The  one  has  dawdled  life  away,  half  asleep  or  something 
worse,  till  all  the  energies  he  had  are  made  unfit  fer  use.  The  other  was 
probably  fortunate  in  the  eariy.  discipline  of  parents,  who  knew  better 
than  to  yield  to  his  childish  folly ;  who  neither  spoiled  his  bodily  health 
by  indulging  his  i4>petites,  nor  his  mental  healdi  by  yielding  to  him 
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when  he  ahimok  from  tofl,  as  ell  boys  will  shrink  et  times.  "He  passed 
from  school  to  ooUege,  applying  the  manly  habits  already  formed  to  the 
appropriate  labors  of  the  plaee,  shirking  no  task,  howeter  trying,  on  any 
^bea  of  laiineBS  or  dissipation.  He  enters  life  in  the  glory  of  his  early 
manhood*  with  fitcultieB  unfolded,  strengthened  and  alert;  joyoosly 
marchiog  on  his  wsy,  however  steep  and  hard,  to  assured  sneoess;  help* 
fnl  he  to  others  who  can  not  heipthemselTes;  master  of  his  passioDS;  no 
foaatic  of  one  idea,  but  giving  hospitable  welcome  to  all  good  thoughts, 
which  ripen  in  his  true  and  genial  natare  into  virtttous  action.  Such  is 
the  educated  youth,  such  is  the  champion  of  stainless  honor,  armed  with 
weapons  of  immortal  temper,  whom  Harvard  loves  to  send  forth  into  the 
world  to  do  heroic  woric  The  young  man  who  would  achieve  lasting  re* 
nown  must  learn  to  curb  his  fiery  impulses  and  subdue  the  wanderings 
of  his  impassionod  thoughts ;  and  this  the  studies  of  the  University  most 
readily  hdp  him  to  da  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving 
this  result  But  this  is  the  sftwrtest  and  most  effective  way.  Great  men 
conquer  great  difllksultieai  and  show  themselves  great  in  doing  so;  but 
they  remember  what  the  d^oulties  were,  and  strive  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way  of  their  successors.  Washington  and  Franklin  were  not  uni* 
versity  men;  but  the  fonner  recommended,  and  the  latter  founded  n 
university.  Franklin  was  not  a  dassical  scholar,  but  he  provided  the 
means  whereby  others  should  become  cbsskad  schohrs,  and  wishing  to 
make  a  preset^  to  our  library  which  should  signalise  his  appreciation  <tf 
good  learning,  he  sent^not  poor  Richard— but  a  handsome  oopy  of  Yir« 
gil  But  if  severe  training  be  necessary  for  effective  mental  action,  what 
loom  is  left  for  spontaneous  impulse,  some  may  ask^-^what  channel  for 
inspiration  t  For  among  those  who  question  the  ancient  methods,  wo 
hear  n  great  deal  said  about  inspiration  and  spontaneity— paidon  me  the 
word,  I  never  used  it  before.  Without  discipline  there  is  no  spontaneous 
action  worth  having ;  no  inspiration  that  deserves  to  be  listened  ta  St 
Paul  drew  an  illustration  from  the  Grecian  games;  let  me  ask  the  ad- 
vocates of  spontaneity  what  they  think  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  the 
boat  races  in  which  our  young  friends  have  so  much  distinguished  them* 
s^ves.  Are  the  careful  diet,  the  eariy  hours,  the  daily  testing  of  vigor 
and  dcill,  the  total  abstinence  from  hurtful  drinks  and  food,  the  training 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand— -are  all  these  spontaneous  actions! 
Does  the  man  who  pulls  the  stroke  oar  do  it  by  spontaneity  f  I  know 
notr— I  never  tried  it— but  I  should  not  like  to  pull  against  such  a  man 
with  all  the  spontaneity  I  could  muster.  The  most  beggariy  baUad 
singer  that  cams  his  daily  bread  by  twanging  his  harp  and  singing  his 
poor  old  songs  at  cottage  doors,  has  won  his  skill  ^  hand  and  voice  and 
style  by  long  and  persistent  trainings  The  immortal  verse  of  Homer  was 
no  careless  outp^iing  of  sudden  impulse.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
unapproachable  perfection  of  his  transcendent  composition  was  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  he  inherited  a  language 
formed  under  the  happiest  influences  of  nature,  by  a  race  who  possessed 
n  manly  vigor  and  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  sound  and 
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form.  The  Ionic  Greek,  wluch  he  leaned  from  his  mother's  lips,  wis 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  on  which  poet  e^rer  played.  For  cwerj 
mood  of  man's  changing  mind;  for  every  affection  of  the  heart ;  forevcfy 
form  of  outward  nature  it  possessed  that  peculiar  fdidty  of  expression 
which  places  the  things  described  directly  before  the  hearer.  And  Homer 
inherited  from  his  birth  each  gift  and  grace  with  which  the  gods  hate 
ever  crowned  their  daxiings.  His  Tigilant  eye  let  no  olject,  great  or 
small,  escape  its  lightning  glance :  his  ear  drank  in  the  melodies  of  nature 
and  art ;  his  exquisitely  strung  nerves  vibrated  to  every  breath  of  heaven, 
every  voice  of  passion,  every  stirring  impulse  of  the  soaL  But  he  stored 
his  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  He  traveled  over  the  ancient 
Grecian  world,  and  with  a  keenness  of;  observation  which  no  naturalist 
of  modem  times  has  ever  surpassed,  he  noted  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
on  the  boscmi  of  the  stormy  sea,  on  the  resounding  shore,  in  the  silence 
of  the  star-lit  night,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades. 
And  when  the  inspiration  came  upon  him,  and  his  thoughts  voluntarily 
moved  harmonious  numbers,  the  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  disci- 
pline were  there;  the  listening  throngs  ftt  the  Ionian  festivals  knew  that 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  creative  inteUeet — the  wisest  of 
men — ^the  favorite  of  the  heavenly  powers.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Uw  has  remained  the  sama  The  gods  have  pkced  labor  before  excel* 
lence,  and  the  condition  is  inexorably  exacted.  The  superiority  of  genius 
is  not  only  a  superiority  of  natural  endowment,  but  a  force  of  will  and  a 
fiicalty  of  toil  that  bring  all  natural  endowments  into  the  highest  and  the 
most  efficient  activity. 

The  proper  objects  of  a  nniversity  are  twofold ;  1,  educating  young 
men  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  their  intellectual  fiiculties,  and  to  the  no- 
blest culture  of  their  moral  and  religious  natures.  To  accompli^  this 
end,  both  experience  and  reason  have  shown  that  the  study  of  the  class- 
ical languages  of  antiquity — the  Greek  and  Latin— the  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  and  intellectoal  philosophy,  are  tiie  best  meansL 
Other  sciences  and  other  departments  of  Uteratnre  are  added,  according 
to  time,  taste  and  inclination,  for  practical  utility  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment Modem  languages  are  provided  for  as  the  keys  to  the  precious 
treasures  of  literature  in  which  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  have  em^ 
bodied  their  best  thoughts.  The  two  great  languages  of  antiquity  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  literary  culture,  first,  because,  as  languages,  as 
Instniraents  for  the  expression  of  thought,  they  stand  in  the  long  line  of 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  in  the  long  succession  of  oenturies,  at  the 
highest  point  of  peifoction.  Speech  in  itself  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  of  study.  Taking  it  in  all  its  relations  and  formsi 
we  may  call  it  the  chief  distinction  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  divinest  mir» 
acles  of  our  being.  When  we  speak  we  set  in  motion  an  organism  framed 
with  inexpressible  skill  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  What 
curious  and  subtle  adaptations  have  been  contrived  to  make  the  art  of 
speech  not  only  possible  but  easy — so  easy,  and  so  natural,  that  we  never 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  miracle  of  the  phenomenon.    The  articulating 
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orgfttis,  so  exqatsitely  ooo8lra6ted  Mid  acynsted ;  the  elastic  air,  that 
senres  so  many  other  wondefful  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  unirerse ; 
the  intelleot,  created  as  all  science  shows,  in  tiie  image  of  the  Divine 
mind,  transmitting  its  commands  fit>m  the  hrain,  where  it  sits  enthroned 
like  a  god,  along  the  speeding  nerres  to  its  serrants,  the  articuhtting 
0i:gan8;  the  impulse  moving  on  the  wings  of  the  hreeze,  sweeping 
through  intervening  space,  knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  ear,  and  de- 
livering the  message-^a  bodiless  thought--to  another  kindred  mind. 
How  common-place,  how  mysterious,  how  divine  t  No  wonder  that 
Rhenius,  a  missionary  in  the  East,  in  the  prelkce  to  his  ^*  Tamil  Oram- 
mar^'*  exclaims:  '^To  God,  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  Jehovah,  and 
Author  of  speech,  be  glory  forever  and  ever."  But  these  two  languages 
are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  forms  of  speech ;  they  contain  the 
most  admirable  compositions  in  every  species  of  literature  which  stand  in 
point  of  time  also  at  the  head  of  that  European  civilization  to  which  we 
bek>ng.  Nothing  can  change  the  past;  tiie  portion  they  occupy,  the 
influence  they  have  exercised  over  the  course  of  thought  and  the  forms 
of  literature  are  immutable  &cts.  Whatever  progress  the  nations  may 
make,  the  Qreek  and  Roman  writers  stand  as  the  venerable  teachere  of 
the  European  world.  You  can  not  cut  off  the  fountain  head ;  you  can ' 
not  stop  the  stream.  To  the  end  of  time  the  great  classic  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  be  the  models  of  all  that  is  noble  in  expression, 
elegant  in  sfyle,  chastened  in  taste.  Doubtless  the  ages  advance  in 
knowledge  and  oulture  as  th^  advance  in  time.  But  the  twin  peaks  of 
Parnassus  still  rise,  and  only  one  poet  soars  to  the  side  of  Homer.  The 
Bema  stands  silent  and  solitary  in  Athens,  and  no  orator  has  asceiided 
its  steps  and  plucked  the  crown  firom  the  brow  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Oephissus  and  the  Bissus  listened  to  the  philosophy  of  Hato  and 
Ariatotle ;  but  no  modem  Gephissus  and  Bissus  so  haunt  the  memories 
of  cultivated  thinkers  as  these  slender  streamlets.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  asserted  that  any  dramatist  has  surpassed  or  that  more  than  one 
has  equated  JBochylus  and  Sophoclea  There  have  been  many  more 
populous  and  wealUiy  dties  than  Athens,  but  <mly  one  Athens  has  Olus- 
trated  the  history  of  man-^here  has  been  but  o&e  Athens  in  the  world. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  her  ancient  glories ;  her  schools  still  school  man- 
kind ;  her  language  is  the  language  of  letters,  of  ait,  of  science.  There 
has  been  but  one  Acropolis  over  which  the  virgin  goddess  of  wisdom 
kept  watch  and  ward  with  spear  and  shield.  There  has  been  but  one 
Parthenon,  built  by  the  genius  of  Arehitectuve,  and  adorned  with  the 
unapproachable  perfections  of  Phidian  statues ;  and  there  it  stands  In  ^e 
pathetic  beauty  of  decay,  kindling  in  the  blaae  of  the  noonday  sun,  or 
aofUy  gleaming  under  the  inexpressible  loveliness  of  the  fuU  moon  of 

Great  moralists  have  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
every  generation  of  men ;  but  only  the  Son  of  God  rose  to  diviner  strains 
than  Socrates,  whose  teachings  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  ii^imes,  the  oertainty  of  Judgment  to  oomsv 
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Mm^fy  the  rocky  cfatmber  when  he  held4hoee  dwl<^eft  lecoided  by  the 
meet  beloved  of  hie  diecipleBi  md  where,  when  the  great  discoasioii 
ended,  Mid  the  setting  inn  wm  stiU  lighting  the  hiU  of  11ms  Mid  the 
Acropolis  with  its  nnequaled  glories^  he  died  n  marfyr*i  deelh  beeause  he 
would  not  disobey  his  coontry^s  lews. 

A  libend  edacetion,  a  uniTersity  education,  aims  to  train  the  nund  in 
these  high  studies,  to  make  it  fiuniliar  with  these  inspiring  ezamplea,  to 
ledne  the  taste,  exercise  the  judgment,  soften  the  heart,  by  these  human- 
iaing  arts.  I  haye  dwelt  a  few  moments  on  this  deparlmeat  of  universily 
education,  partly  I  suppose^  because  the  studies  of  my  life  haye  hem 
more  especially  consecrated  to  its  ci:dtiyation ;  but  partly  also  because 
the  utili^  of  these  pursuits  and  their  fitness  to  hold  the  prominent  place 
which  our  system  assigns  them,  haye  been  vehemently  questioned.  The 
discipline  of  the  exact  sdences  and  their  practical  usefulness,  the  import* 
anee  of  cultiyating  the  powers  of  observation,  and  guarding  against  the 
illusions  of  the  senses,  the  value  aiM  carefiil  mitiation  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  the  political  sciences,  no  man  hi  his  senses  ever  denied, 
and  I  have  no  time  now  to  waste  en  idiots. 

I  believe  the  education  ftninded  on  thestodieaof  whidi  I  have  spoken, 
is  the  best  for  a  young  man  oonsiderad  as  a  rational  being;  and  if  beitl 
for  a  young  man  as  a  latioiud  being,  it  is  also  the  best  preparation  he  can 
have  for  any  special  department  of  life.  He  will  not  only  be  the  better 
lawyer,  clergyman,  physician,  for  having  had  it,  but  he  will  be  the  better 
dtixen,  the  better  merdiani,  the  better  banker,  the  better  every  thing. 
The  late  Colonel  Perkins  told  me  that  if  he  were  then  in  active  life,  and 
had  to  choose  between  two  young  men  for  his  counting-house,  of  equal 
natural  abilities,  of  equal  excellence  of  character,  the  one  having  received 
a  college  education,  with  no  special  preparation  for  business,  the  other 
with  a  good  school  education  and  the  moat  careAil  training  in  book* 
keeping,  and  the  other  arts  which  have  a  q>ecial  bearing  on  oommercisi 
pursuits,  he  should  take  the  college  man.  The  ground  of  judgment  taken 
by  that  eminent  and  very  able  merchant  was  that  the  college  man  could 
easOy  master  the  details  of  the  business,  with  the  general  culture  his  edu* 
cation  had  given  him,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  his  rival  in  that  spedal  things 
and  that  done,  he  would  always  be,  in  other  respects,  the  superior.  And 
I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  professor  of  natural  science,  who  fonneriy 
belonged  to  a  foreign  nnivwsity  into  which  came  pu^  firom  the  gym- 
nasia, where  a  cbsaical  course  was  required,  and  others  from  the  so  cdled 
leal  schools,  where  the  studies  were  exclusively  practical  and  sdenttflci 
that  invariably  the  ckssical  men  were  the  best  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
idenees,  for  which  the  preparation  of  the  others,  in  a  siqierficisl  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  have  best  qualified  them.  The  reason  was  the 
same  as  that  given  by  the  merchant:  the  gymnasia  famished  a  more 
complete  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  he  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  it  was  better  fitted  for  anip  special  department  in  the  university. 
I  think  these  views  are  sound  and  philosophical;  and  while  I  do  net 
claim  that  a  umventty  education  is  essential  to  professional  puzsuitSi 
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jmictical  business  or  puUic  life,  I  would  strongly  ni^ge  it  apon  every 
young  man  kx>king  forward  to  either  of  these  careers,  who  can  command 
his  time  and  has  the  meana  Our  assembkge  of  institutions  adapt  them* 
selvesi  howerer,  to  the  various  conditions  and  objects  of  men.  We  do 
not  require  a  young  man  to  pass  the  undergraduate  department  in  order 
to  enter  the  scientific  or  professional  schools,  because  we  know  that  many 
who  will  greatly  ptoAt  by  these  schools  can  not  spare  the  time  required 
by  die  cdiege,  yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  a  previous  college  course  would  in  after-life  prove  to  be  an 
inestimable  blessing;  I  should  be  gbd  to  illustrate  this  topic  at  greater 
length,  but  passing  time  ^ams  me  that  I  must  ferbear.  Socrates  deemed 
himself  happy  that  he  was  about  to  migrate  after  death  to  a  blessed 
region  where  he  should  meet  and  converse  with  the  souls  of  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  and  other  good  and  femoos  men.  The  schokr  now  may  enjoy 
the  anticipated  happiness  of  Socrates.  He  may  read  the  veiy  words, 
glow  with  iht  very  thoughts,  fill  his  memoiy  with  the  very  images  that 
iwolved  in  the  cipacbus  genius  of  the  old  Ionian  singer,  whose  undying 
verse  still  reproduces  the  Hellespontine  shore,  echoes  with  the  multitu* 
dinous  pkshing  of  the  sea,  and  repeoples  with  herbic  ferms  the  plain  of 
Troy,  over  whose  silent  fields  the  Simoeis  and  Scsmander  steal  their 
languid  way,  as  the  traveler,  Iliad  in  hand,  sweeps  along  the  sparkling 
waters,  with  Ida,  Gargarus^  and  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  sight  wfaOe  Tene* 
dos,  and  ImbKHs  and  Samothrace,  rich  with- poetical  memories,  fladi  like 
gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  JBgean  deep.  An  English  gentleman^Mr.  Gal* 
vert— owns  the  immortal  plain,  and  is  reclaiming  it  with  British  capitsl 
fi^om  the  exhaustion  of  centuries  of  barbaric  possession.  But  the  genius 
of  Homer  holds  it  by  an  older  title,  inalienable,  reeognised  by  the  whole 
educated  world ;  and  the  scholar  who  sails  its  neighboring  waters,  and 
treads  its  shores,  is  the  guest  of  him  who  has  possessed  it  by  the  right  of 
song  for  more  than  tiiree  thousand  years.  Is  it  not  something,  too^  to 
tread  the  Bemar-that  illustrious  rock-^-and  recall  the  majestic  words  of 
Demosthenes,  which  entranced  the  souls  of  his  countiymen,  and  kept  the 
arms  of  Philip  and  Alexander  for  twenty  years  at  bay — ^tbe  very  words 
of  matchless  grace  and  resistless  force,  wherein  the  master*s  fiery  inspira- 
tion flowed?  Is  it  not  something  to  repeat  the  very  phrases  in  which 
Plato  delivered  lus  divine  phifosophy  to  his  disdples,  while  the  breeaes 
played  among  the  weird  old  olive  groves,  sacred  to  Hinerva,  and  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Cephissus  went  murmuring  by,  more  than  two  thoussnd 
years  ago?  When  Cicero  visited  Athens,  he  turned  aside  at  the  Peiraic 
gate  and  passed  up  the  phtin  to  the  shady  walks  of  the  academy,  that  he 
might  refiresh  Ids  soul  with  the  exalting  associataons  of  the  spot,  even  bo>. 
fore  he  behekl  the  wonders  of  art  that  erowned  the  Acropolis,  or  con* 
versed  with  the  accomplished  men  who  in  that  age  still  crowded  the 
gard^M,  the  schofrfs,  the  LeschsB,  and  the  porticos.  To  the  scholar  of 
the  present  day  the  enjoyment  is  more  exquisite,  the  delight  of  such 
associations  more  intense. 
But  I  muKt  tear  myself  away  from  these  classic  meraoriesi  that  recall 
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moments  that  were  ens  in  the  Intdkctual  life — hooni,  hsppj  hours,  too 
quickly  fled. 

I  have  said  that  the  ohfect  of  a  nniTcrsity  was  partly  to  educate  the 
yoanp— the  picked  and  chosen  youth  of  the  ooantry ;  but  it  is  also  in  part 
the  doty  of  the  professors  to  add  to  the  literature  and  science  of  their  re- 
spectire  departments.  The  unirersity  that  fails  to  do  this,  fiuls  in  an  essen- 
tial  portion  of  its  proper  business.  For  the  men  of  Harvard  I  proudly  and 
grateftilly  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the  world.  Natural  and  mathematical 
science,  law,  philosophy,  poetry;  are  daily  receiving  important  accessions 
firom  the  heads  and  hands  of  oar  professors.  Leading  works  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  domain  might  be  enutnerated  produced  within 
the  last  ten  years.  But  in  this  presence  I  forbear.  In  the  other  branches 
of  academic  duty,  the  all  important  question  is,  does  the  training  of  Har- 
vard rear  up  a  race  of  men,  high  minded  men  ?  Public  and  private  mu- 
nificence has  built  and  fiUed  yonder  library  and  these  learned  halls.  The 
same  generous  spirit  has  endowed  these  professorships.  Have  the  objects 
of  all  these  noble  endowments  and  costly  sacrifices  been  attained  ?  Are 
aU  these  diligent  labors,  these  watchful  cares  daily  and  nightly  exercised 
by  the  academic  body,  rewarded  by  the  bright  accomplishments  and 
honorable  characters  of  the  young  men  who  annually  go  forth  fi^m  these 
ancient  halla  into  the  busy  worid  f  If  not,  let  the  ancient  halls  crumble 
to  the  earth ;  let  yonder  noble  library  be  scattered  or  burned  by  invading 
.  barbarians ;  let  yonder  museum,  which  now  contains  in  its  ample  spaces 
an  organic  world,  be  leveled  briek  by  brick,  and  the  naturalist  who  rules 
there  return  to  the  land  whose  great  loss  we  have  thought  our  exceeding 
gain  in  his  coming.  But  no ;  the  halls,  libraries,  museums,  shall  stand, 
and  their  means  of  progress  and  utility  shall  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
The  naturalist  shall  stay  where  he  is.  There  is  no  end  to  the  public  and 
private  blessings  they  confer.  Proudly  and  gratefully  I  go  before  the 
world  with  these  graduates  of  Harvard — from  the  noble  man  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  long  catalogue  of  illustrious  living  names,  to  the  class 
that  received  their  diplomas  yesterday. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  system  and  the  fitness  of 
our  discipline,  but  behold  the  results.  I  make  no  boastful  comparisons, 
bat  wherever  I  meet  a  Cambridge  man  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  society 
of  a  gentleman*  I  think  I  have  known  the  Cambridge  student  long 
enough  to  understand  his  qualities.  I  know  that  he  sometimes  sports 
fantastic  and  paradoxical  theories  of  his  own  rights,  especially  as  against 
the  fiiculty ;  I  am  aware  that  he  sometimes  labors  under  the  most  incred- 
ible delusions  as  to  the  insidious  designs  of  tutors  and  proctors  against  his 
peace  and  dignity,  for  I  have  been  a  tutor  and  a  victim ;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
firalts  of  students  are  as  great  as  those  that  other  bodies  of  young  men, 
if  assembled  in  equal  numbers,  would  exhibit  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  better  safeguards  against  serious  moral  dangers  than  other  young 
men  enjoy.  Nowhere,  I  think,  is  the  influence  of  high  character  more 
powerful  or  pervading.  I  know  of  no  form  of  society  where,  with  the 
greatest  inequality  of  soeial  condition  and  wealth,  such  absolute  justice 
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is  done  to  maiit.  Bich  and  poor,  country  boys  and  city  boys»  candidate^ 
well  prepared  and  candidates  ill  prepared,  here  come  together.  In  spite 
of  their  errors  of  opinion  and  conduct,  as  towards  the  authorities  un- 
der which  they  are  placed^  in  their  bearing  toward  each  other,  itf 
the  honors  they  award  to  each  other,  I  firmly  believe  that  no  society 
of  men  in  the  world,  young  or  old,  are  governed  by  a  more  absolute 
sense  of  perfect  and  impartial  justice.  We  used  to  hear  in  former  times 
of  charity  scholars.  Young  men  destitute  of  this  wwld's  goods,  but  ridi 
in  hope  and  aspirations,  were  above  the  lake  pride  of  refusing  to  perform 
services  which  the  more  fostidlous  tone  of  our  day  would  perhaps  call 
unmanly,  to  earn  thereby  money  to  pay,  in  whi^e  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
their  education.  The  rich  clasismates  of  such  a  young  man  never  made 
them  feel,  by  scornful  look  or  haughty  manner,  or  stinging  allusion,  the 
sense  of  inequality.  The  same  scholar  who,  in  comments  hall,  waited 
upon  his  wealthier  classmates,  or  rang  the  morning  bell,  or  kindled  the 
fire  in  the  recitation  room;,  presided  in  the  evening  over  one  of  the  literary 
societies,  into  which  the  rich  young  man  felt  himself  honored  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  common  member.  Sand  in^pdrtui  loquor.  This  generous 
principle  of  scholarly  association,  making  a  student's  position  in  the  most- 
important  respects  dependent  upon  what  he  if^  and  not  upon  what  he  Am^ 
is  a  noble  characteristic  of  coU^ge  life.  But  the  poor  scholars  are  not  the 
only  charity  scholars.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  col- 
lego  is  only  a  great  charity.  The  teaching  of  the  learned  professors,  the 
use  of  these  museums  and  libraries,  the  countless  benefits  of  a  residence 
here,  are  procured  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  from  what  or  by  whom  ?  Not 
firom  the  money  paid  in  term  bills,  but  from  the  well  directed  charities 
of  past  generations  and  the  present  These  precious  opportunities,  which 
money  can  not  purchase,  are  open  to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest, 
for  half  the  sum  paid  for  tuition  at  some  of  our  private  schools.  The 
wealthiest  scholar  is  dependent  on  charity  for  at  least  five-sixths  of  what 
his  education  costs,  and  the  poorest  only  for  a  trifie  more.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  this  year  has  been  but  thirty 
dollars.  Every  student  who  has  ever  graduated  here,  whether  he  waited 
at  table,  made  fires,  rang  bells,  kept  monitors'  bills,  or  not,  has  been  a 
charity  student — nothing  more. 

Under  these  varied  and  contrasted  influences  the  general  type  of  char- 
acter formed  here  is  one  in  which  truth,  honor,  generous  feeling,  broth- 
erly kindness,  most  generally  and  permanently  prevaiL  We  meet  it  in 
all  the  walks  of  life,  in  practical  affairs,  in  the  professions,  in  church,  m 
state.  It  is  not  often  found  in  its  highest  development,  but  when  it  is, 
how  lovely  does  it  rise  before  us.  Purity,  manliness,  and  ardent  youth 
go  well  together.  The  union  of  these  high  qualities  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  opening  life  and  glowing  manhood,  is  every  where  a  lovely  spec- 
tacle, which  the  gods  may  contemplate  with  delight  Nowhere  is  it 
lovelier  or  more  beloved  than  among  its  kindred  youth  at  college.  Have 
you  not  watched  him  in  his  daily  walk?    Refined  in  manners,  gentle  in 
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boftring,  quiet  in  speech,  and  nerer  uttering  a  ooerae  wofd  or  a  doabtfiil 
jcety  he  moTes  like  the  angel  of  Milton,  seTere  in  yoathiiil  hekuty.  He  is 
deroQt  and  religioaa  without  ostentation,  bat  without  the  dread  of  show- 
ing it  on  all  fitting  occasions.  The  harmony  of  his  life  is  felt  by  the 
latest  of  his  companions.  Do  his  fellow  students  doubt  his  Tirtne, 
sneer  at  his  purity,  scorn  his  gentleness?  Bid  idio  fliinks  so  greatly 
misjudges  their  generous  natures.  In  his  calm  and  saintly  presence  rice 
shrinks  abashed,  and  tries  to  hide  her  ugliness ;  loose  phrase  and  sug* 
gestire  song  die  away  nptm  shamed  and  silenced  lips.  His  speech  is 
precious  as  gold;  his  opfadon  sways  like  the  ssnitnee  of  a  ssge;  his 
fether's  pride,  his  mother's  joy,  the  idol  of  his  sister's  heart— is  this  be* 
ing  a  dreain  of  fency  t  God  forbid.  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  standing 
in  bodily  presence  before  me.  Alas !  he  sleeps  in  yonder  city  of  the 
dead.  His  memory,  crowned  with  amaranthine  Tirtnes,  is  the  riewless 
presence  in  which  he  lires  among  us. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  fer  me  to  close.  God  grant  that  we  may  all 
woik  in  harmony  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  mother  of  our  minds. 
God  grant  that  these  young  men,  who  come  up  year  by  year,  may  under 
the  influences  of  the  place  be  strengthened  for  ereiy  good  word  and  work. 
If  I  may  be  thought^  hereafter,  to  have  wiought  in  nme  humble  measure 
toward  the  consummation  of  my  hopes,  that  wOl  be  renown  enough. 
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1636^1654. 

In  1086,  six  y«art  «fter  the  int  setUemeiit  of  BoAion,  the  General 
Ck>urt,  or  Legislatnre,  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  continaed  in  session  until  the 
28  th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  £400  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  or  college.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
tfaouaand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whoee  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  England.  These  men  gave  directfon  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  ^  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth .^| 

In  1687,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Ck)un8el- 
ors  Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  **  to  take  order  for  a  college,'*  which, 
in  tlie  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1688,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
so  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £779  17«.  2d,  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

•  This  sketch  will  follow  ■Qbrtantiallj  Eliot's  "  Hittory  of  Harxard  CoBege." 
t  **Th«  Court  afreed  to  give  jC400  toward  aacbool  or  eollege,  whereof  jC200  to  be  paid 
naxt  year,  and  jE200  when  the  work  is  Snished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and 
what  buiUing."    For  Liat  of  I^egMative  Grants,  see  Appendix,  p.  139. 

:  "^Tbe  ends  for  which  our  fathers  did  chiefly  erect  a  college  in  New  England,  were  that 
so  scholars  might  be  there  educated  for  the  senrico  of  ChriiC  and  bis  churches,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  they  might  be  seasnued  in  their  tender  years  with  such  principles  as 
brought  their  blessed  progehiiors  into  thia  wilderness.  There  Is  no  one  thing  of  greater  con^ 
remment  to  these  churches,  in  preaent  and  sftertimes,  than  the  prosperity  of  that  aoclcty. 
They  can  not  subsist  without  a  college  **—Dr,  InertoM  Matker, 
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very  little  is  known  of  ft  man  wboae  name  is  desenredl  j  oomroemoni- 
ted  in  that  of  the  collie,  to  which  hb  beqoeat  waa  ao  timely  and  so 
J^untifol  an  aid.  He  had  been  hat  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
thoagfa  long  enongh  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  efiort  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  man  of  such  character,  and  in 
such  dreomstances,  should  have  been  found  in  his  positioB.  The 
snm  above  named  was  but  half  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
eqiwl  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient,  eertaialy,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  his 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  little  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion oi  purpose,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advaati^ea,  in  the  hnman 
heart,  surely  they  were  exhilxted  by  John  Harvard.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  coll^ate  class  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  in 
1^8  w  England,  who  disgraced  his  calfing  as  a  teacher  of  "  the  school  at 
Cambridge,*'  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1640  the  Oeneral  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  accUroation  and  general  consent. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  the  27th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
his  administration,  and  principally  by  his  efforts,  a  course  of  study 
wns'prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dnnster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 


•  For  «*  Memoir  oC  Harvard,"  and  Mr.  Ererett's  adilreM  on  ercdlnf  a  moDttmcnl  to  hia 
■iMiiory  iB  1898,  aet  Bvnurd'a  **Amerietm  J^untai  af  BdmuUion,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  G21-aM. 
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for  ditturbiog  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  bj  preaching  antiped<h 
baptism  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  waa  pastor.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lecttm 
I>ay,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  1 654,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  compli* 
ance  with  his  dying  request,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge, 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
fiuthfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Duoster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  age.  ^  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
rents, the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
selves, as  reamm  requires^  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradtoting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reverence  whidi  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  standing  uncovered,'*  kc.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  waa  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  mudi  might  be  eftected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  in  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  '* seventeenth  rule**  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  often,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modem 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  especial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions which  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  thr#9  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  disUn- 
gttidbed  individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     ^  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  God  and 

*  Lecture  Day— Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  commenced  the  practice  of  a  public  diacourae  on  Thura< 
day  of  each  wf>ck,  which  waa  attended  by  the  derout  from  all  theTillaxea  about  Beaton,  and 
baa  been  continued  to  the  preaent  time. 
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jof  tbis  college,  either  from  pervereeneBa,  or  from  groes  negligence, 
after  he  shall  have  heen  twice  admonished,  he  may  he  vohipped^  if  not 
an  adult;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  ahall  be  laid  before  the  overseetv, 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  in 
relation  to  the  same  law.^ 

The  enforcement  of  the  ^  twelfth  rule  **  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  even  then,  the  police  of  the  college 
must  have  had  some  calls  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  ^  No 
aoholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
ahall  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence.*' 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College,  was  holden  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  **  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,**  remarks  Gov. 
Winthrop,  "  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  Uie  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  "ordinary  commons."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  cultivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
genenation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
^Act  niablUking  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:** — 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  College  foanded 
in  Cambridge,  in  m  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  College,  for  the  en- 
oonragement  whereof  this  Court  bos  given  tbo  som  of  four  hmidred  pounds,  and 
also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  CbarU>8town  and  Boston,  and  that  the  well 
ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  College  is  of  great  concernment ; 

It  is  therefore  order^  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  Gty?er- 
nor  and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  elders  St  the  tax  next  adjoining  towns,  viz., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Cbarle8town,^o8tott,  Roxbnry,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  snid  College  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
fuU  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes,  and  con- 
stitutions, as  they  shall  see  necesnry  lor  the  institttting,  guiding,  and  furthering 
.  of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  U-arning ;  as  alio  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be- 
iHMf  of  the  said  College,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  giOie,  legacies,  bequeaths, 
revenues,  lands,  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  sludl  be,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 

*  6ee  AppBNDtz  VL  for  Ihe  Statutes,  ace.— reprinted  eitfire  tram  Quiocy's  "Bisiorg  fi^iXsr- 
.vorrf  OaOegt." 
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And  wbereiM  it  may  oome  to  paas,  that  many  of  the  said  maffiatrates  and  taid 
cld«i«  may  ba  abaent«  or  otharwiatt  conplayed  about  other  woighty  affiura,  when 
the  aaid  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  oounacl, — ^It  is  therefore  order- 
ed, that  the  greater  number  of  said  magistrates  and  elders,  which  shall  be  present, 
irith  the  Preatdant^  shall  hare  the  power  of  the  whole.  Provided,  that  if  ahy 
ooustitation,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  foaad  burtfol  to  the  said 
College,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  weal-public,  then,  upon  appeal  of  tha 
party  or  parties  griened,  aato  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
shall  repeal  the  said  order*  or  orders,  if  they  shall  aee  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, or  stand  aoeountable  thereof  to  the  next  Genrral  Court.  • 

In  1643  a  vote  waa  passed  by  the  governors  of  theeoUege  to  adopt 
a  common  sea],  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beauty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield^  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Vbritas,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
most  prominent  means  by  wliich  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  device  was  ever  engraved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
seal  which  was  actually  used,  and  which  had  the  motto  **  In  Christi 
Gloriam.^*  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneous  impression  that  tJhe  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  thai 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Cmristo  et  Ecqlraim.  Vsrxtas  includes  every 
species  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de« 
vice,  characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1643  many  large  donations  of  money,  typea,  booksi 
&c^  were  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  tlie  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
per  cent  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  then  disooutinoed 
for  some  time;  till  at  length,  in  1718,  the  original  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  from  1685. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  tlie  General  Court,  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  "  Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
all  necessary  acts  *'for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences." 

The  Charter  rf  the  Premdmt  amd  Fattnaa  of  Harvard  CtUegt,  undtr  the 
Seal  of  the  Colony  •/  MaooaehmootU  Bay,  amd  bearing  date,  May  3l«<,  A. 
D.  1650. 

Whereaa,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  many  well-devoted  penona  have 
been,  and  daily  are,  moved,  and  atirred  up,  to  give  and  bestow,  sundry  gifts,  lega* 
4»ea,  lands,  and  rorenaea,  for  the  advancement  of  all  good  Uterature,  arta,  ind 
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Of  uiM  vmnvjy  in  Bnowieogv  mm  goaiineM. 
laoied  by  this  Coart,  and  tb«  aathority  thereof, 
od  a  work,  and  for  the  porpoaea  afoKMid,  from 
e,  in  Cambridge  in  Middl«aex,  in  Newr  England, 


adenoea,  in  Harrard  College,  m  Cambridge  in  the  eonnty  of  Middleaex,  and  to 
the  matntenanoe  of  the  PK^ent  and  Feilowa,  and  fcr  all  aeeommodatioM  of 
baildines,  and  all  other  neooMary  provisions,  that  may  eondooe  to  the  edooation 
of  the  Engliah  and  Indian  yonth  of  this  eonntry,  in  knowledge  and  godlineai. 

It  ia  therefore  ordered  and  enaoted 
that  fur  the  furthering  of  ao  good 
henceforth,  that  the  aaid  College, ' 

abail  be  a  Coiporation,  oonaitting  of  aeven  peraons,  to  wit:  a  Preaident,  five  F4^ 
lows,  and  a  ThiMarer  or  Bnraar ;  and  that  Henry  Dauater  ahall  be  the  first 
President ;  Samnel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth,  Masters  of  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bachelors  of  Art,  shall  be  the  five  Fellows ; 
and  Tbomaa  l>inforth  to  be  pruaant  Trenanrer,  all  of  them  being  inhabitanta  in 
the  Bay,  and  ahall  be  the  first  aeven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
oinsist  \  and  that  the  said  seven  persons,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  procur- 
ing the  preaenoe  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and  con- 
aeut,  shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  anthorixcd,  at  any  time,  or  timi-s,  to  elect 
a  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Treasarer.  so  oft.  and  from  time  to  time,  hs  any  of 
the  said  persona  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  which  said  Preaident  and  Fellows,  for 
tlie  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  in  name  and  fnct,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  shall  have  perpetual  socces«ion: 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fallows  of  Harvard  College,  and 
ahaU,  from  time  U>  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  and  by  tliatname  they,  and  their 
aucoessors,  ahall  and  may  purchase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  faike  snd  receive 
npon  free  gift  and  donation,  any  bnda,  tenementa,  or  hereditaments,  within  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachuaetta,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  any  gooda  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behcx)f  of  the  said 
President,  Felfows,  and  acholars  6f  the  nid  College ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  aued  and  impleaded  by  the  name  aforeaaid,  in  all  Conrta  ana  placea  of  judi<^ 
cature,  within  the  iurisdietion  aforesaid. 

And  thnt  the  said  President,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  hereby  authorised,  when  they  ahall  think  fit,  to  make  and  appoint  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  nae  of  the  saki  Corporation.  And  the  President  ana  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  may  meet  and  choose  such  oflScera  and 
aervaata  for  the  College,  and  make  snch  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  U>  re« 
move,  and  after  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  snch  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
ta  time,  such  orders  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carry  hig  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  the  aaid  orders  be  alfowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  alao,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treaaurer,  shall  have  power  to  make  conclusive  bargains  for  lands  and  tene* 
ments,  to  be  parohased  by  the  aaid  Corporation,  for  valuable  coaaideratton. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  said  College  and  Corpo- 
ntion.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  sliall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no* 
tice  given  by  the  President  to  the  rest,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  affiurs  concerning  the  profita  and  revenues  of  any  bmds,  and  disposing 
<if  their  goods  /provided  that  all  the  aaid  disposings  be  acoonling  to  the  will  of  th« 
donors) ;  and  for  directfon  in  all  emergent  oocasi<»n8 ;  execution  of  all  ordera  and 
by-h|ws;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  So- 
ciety, in  great  an4  difiicuit  cases :  uid  in  case  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
•cases  aforesaid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  the  said  Preaident 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  thereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactiona  shall  tend  to  and  for  the  naa  and  behoof  of  the  Preaident, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  officers  of  the  said  College,  and  for  all  aocommodatfona  of 
buildings,  books,  and  all  other  neoeasary  proviaions  and  furnitures,  aa  may  bo  for 
the  advancement  and  education  of  yonih.  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  oMered  by  this  Court,  and  Uie  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tenements^  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  revennea,  within  thia 
jurisdiction,  to  the  afiMresaid  Preaident  or  CoUt^e  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundrt>d  pounds  per  annum,  riiall,  from  henceforth,  be  freed  from  all 
ciril  impositions,  taxes,  and  rnttm :  all  goods  t4»  the  said  Corporation,  or  to  any 
seholnm  there(»f  Mpp«rtaining,  sitall  b(>  exemptt d  froni  all  manner  of  toll,  customs, 
and  t>xeretiie  whatMN^vrr.  And  that  the  s:iid  Prei^'dent,  Fellows,  aqd  sehnlnni, 
tofpethrr  with  the  servants,  and  othtrr  uir^essaf y  oiBettfs  U>  the  said  President,  or 
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College  apipcrtabuHg,  not  exoMdiiig  len,  vHl,  three  to  the  PMsdeot,  nd  MTen  to 
the  CoUege  helooging,  eball  he  exempted  from  «U  personal  oivil  offioea,  military 
exerdeee,  or  eervioce,  watobloga,  and  warding*  ^  and  tuoh  of  their  estates,  not 
ezoeediog  one  hundred  poonda  a  man,  shall  be  trio  from  all  coontry' taxes  or  rates, 
whatsoever,  and  no  other. 

In  wiuiess  whereof,  the  Coort  hath  cansed  the  seal  of  the  colony  to  be  hereunto 
aflUed.  Dated  the  one  aad  thirtieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May,  anno 
1650L 

[u  a]  Thomas  Dudley,  Chvermor.* 

1654—1672. 

After  the  resignatioQ  of  Preeident  Dunster,  John  Amoe  Comme- 
Dius,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  accept  the  office,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
labors  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  then 
on  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
a  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1589,  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Ware.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  ^/or 
Qppodng  the  fnaking  of  a  tail  about  the  communion  tahle^  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  I^iud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1638.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  took  chai^  of  the  college,  and  his 
presidency  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  10,  1672,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  four  o*clock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.     The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 

•  A  copy  of  tlie  origliiiLl,  enicroMe«l  on  parchment,  oadsr  the  siffnmtur*  of  Governor  Dud- 
ley, wich  the  eoloBj  seel  ftppendaat,  is  in  the  cuiiodjr  of  the  Pretident  end  Follows  of  HarTard 
Collect. 

t  Dr.  Cotton  Mathoff  In  **  Jfiy niilio,"  folio.  London,  1702,  Book  IV.,  p.  USS,  afttr  Mating 
Daofii«r*s  reaifMiiloo.  aajni  :— 

**Tlial  brave  Old  Man.  JokanntM  itmoaCOMMCNIUa,  the  f\u>ie  of  whose  Worth  hath  heen 
Trampctiftl  a«  Ikr  as  more  than  three  I^nguaces  (whersof  every  one  i«  Bndebled  unto  his  . 
Jtnuta)  couM  carry  it  was  tndetd  af  letd  wiihall,  by  our  Mr.  Wintknp  In  hisTravela  through 
the  £.910  Coumtries^  to  come  over  into  NawEn^kmd,  and  Ulamioaie  this  Colledfe  and  Coun- 
try.  in  the  Qaality  of  a  Pntident :  Bat  the  Solicitations  of  Uie  Stoeditk  Ambassador,  divert- 
iKf  him  nnoiher  way,  that  IncomparaMe  MuuvUm  bcoasie  not  an  American." 

C'ommmiiiia  waa  invited  to  visit  Bof  land  In  1641,  to  orgsnixs  a  system  of  public  ioatmction 
fiir  the  C<»mmnnwealth.*  He  visited  London  in  that  year,  but  the  distarbances  in  Ireland  so 
hlodrrv'd  his  plans,  that  he  abandoned  that  Aeid  and  Mceptad  nsimilar  task  Id  Sweden,  wliers 
he  had  the  countensuco  of  ChancsUor  Oxenstiern  and  the  aid  of  the  Bwediah  Government. 
Had  (^mmeoius  made  either  Old  or  New  fingland  his  permanent  rceldenee,  It  is  not  too 
much  to  mippoae  that  his  pablleationa  and  eamast  personal  eflbrts  wooM  have  kuroduoed  tka 
ssme  educational  reform  which  he  inaasurated  in  Germany.  Be*  Memoir  In  Barnard's 
-American  J^mnud  ^  £dueatitmr  VoL  V.,  p.  9S7-4Z9a 
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h9  was  pMtor,  aft^r  he  had  been  with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  an 
entire  day  of  thank»ymng  to  God  for  the  mercy  of  enjoying  such  a 
{weacfaer.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states :  ^  The  Fellows  of  the  college 
ooee  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
day,  they,  out  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  difScult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  ^Sir,  you^ll  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  had  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-drift,  and  said,  *  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  office  of  **this  venerable  old  man"  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  years  (^  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  education;  and  at  one  time,  the  ^* Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,"  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  g«ned  great  renown  In  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  posts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  were  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz:  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
.  this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  bequestof  Edward 
Hopkins,  of  £500,t  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  £84  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  sefaool  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
a^  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

*  See  Apvemdiz— IXonaiioDii,  1654  to  t  i72. 

t  flee  Baroard's  ^^Amerioan  Journal  of  Education,**  Vol.  IV.,  GG9. 
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During  tbe  latter  part  of  Preaident  Ohnuney'a  ndmiDUtration,  both 
the  College  and  the  Colony  were  involred  in  pecaniarj  embarrass* 
ments.  The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  **  ruinous  and  almoet 
irreparable,'*  and  **  the  number  of  scholars  short  of  what  they  liad 
been  in  former  days."  All  its  eflioient  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court  in  1660,  after  expressing  tiieir  thankful- 
ness for  the  protection  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
''that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  God  and  their  own  con- 
sciences for  exemption  from  gratitude,**  which  ''while  they  were 
studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  itself  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,"  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  their  inliabitantSi 
which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  "sixty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Over* 
seers  of  the  Cdlege  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there." 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  lipsachusetts.  Efficient  raeafr- 
ures  were  immediately  adopted  for  raisii^ subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  tliem  from  the  overseers. 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subscrip- 
tions for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
encouragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  ^r  the  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
than  collected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere ;  and,  after  efforts  for  five  or 
six  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
authorizing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finally  snooeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  collego,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1672—1684. 

President  Chauncy  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medkal  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  the  presidency  in  July, 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administration — 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  **tum  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,*'  a  design  in  which 
they  succeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  youths.  The 
General  Ck)art  became  early  mixed  up  ^  in  the  motions  and  debates," 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
students ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote;  ''That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
missed without  further  bearing."  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  diflScnlt  to  anticipate  the  result.  The  col* 
lege  continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  bis  oflSce  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Cakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  suc^ 
oessor,  as  president  pro  temporey  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He,  too,  was  born  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  thia 
country,  with  so  many  othe^  of  the  non-conformists,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  five  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
fiiction  with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar's  appointment  The  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  for  Cakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  ^*a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  " — a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factions  conduct, 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  first  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
af^rwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  oflice  for  two  years 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  He  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  the  oflEice  of  president  of  the  college. 

(To  be  coMUiumI.) 
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TABLET. 

OBAim  BT  THB  LEOIBLATUBX  OT  XASSACHmm  TO  RABTAltD  COLUEOB,  TBOH  ITS 

rouvoATioa'  to  tub  rsauan  root,    fbox  ths  atats  bbcobos. 
l>»to.  XStorlinf.      X  LawffaL 

1636  Toward  a  school  or  College, 400    0    0 

16S9  Cambriago  and  Watortown  raten,  £80  lis,  and  £20, .      60  IS    0 
1640  Ferrv  between  Bostou  and  Charientown,  . 
1646  To  Pre«idcnt  Dunrttcr,  to  be  paid  in  ffraiu  or  rates,   .    100    0    0 
1650  Tho  Chaiter  exempted  the  College  trom  taxation  on 

real  property  to  tho  value  of  J^OO  sterling  per  an. 
16i(8  Two  thousand  acres  of  land.* 

16.54  £100  per  annum,  for  seven  years, 700    0    0 

16.'k7  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  gmnted  to  President. 

1666  To  the  President,        .        .        . SOOO 

1672  £l.'>0  per  annum  to  the  President  for  three  years,     .        .        .      450    0    0 
1675  £100  per  annum  to  the  President  for  seven  years,    •       .       .      700    0    0 
1682  £100  per  annum  to  the  President  for  ten  years,        .        ,        .    1000    0    0  ' 
**  Merhconeag  in  Casco  Bay,  with  1000  acres  adjacent," 

granted  to.Prei^dent  and  FeUowa.t 

1692  To  the  President, 100    0    0 

1«24  Do 150    0    0 

1695  Do.  £50  per  annum  for  six  years, 800    0    0 

1707  Do.  £«0    "         "        «      "       "        .       4'       .        .        .        .      860    0    0 

1703  Do.  £150  "         "        "  three   " 450    0    0 

1709  Do.  for  repairing  his  house, 12    1    2 

17H  Do, 180    0    0 

1712  Do 180    0    0 

1718  Do.  £190  at  90k  por  cent  disoonnt  ftom  sterling,      .     188  19    0 

1715  Do.    190  at  88^         "  "  "  .     126  18    4 

1716  Do.    190  at  40  "  "  "  .     114    0    0 

1717  Do.    180  at  40  "  "  "  .     108    0    0 

1718  Do.     ISO  ut  45  "  •   "  "  .       99    0    0 
For  erecting  Massaohnsotts  Hall  £1500  at  45  per  oent. 

discount  from  sterling, 825    0    0 

1719  To  the  President  £180  at  50  per  cent,  discount  from 

sterling, 90  0  0 

For  the  new  building,  £2000  at  50  per  cent,  discount 

(Vom  sterling, 1000  0  0 

Two  htmdred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 

Lunenburg,  sold  for  £120  at  50  per  cent.,    .        .  60  0  0 

17S0  To  the  President,  £400  at  50  per  cent,  discomit,        .  200  0  0 

1722  To  the  President,  £l")0  at  57      "               "        .        .  64  10  0 

1723  To  the  i^Vident,  £150  at  60      «<               *^       .        .  60  0  0 

1725  To  the  President,  £220  at  64      "               "        .        .  79    4  0 

1726  To  the  President;,  £360  at  64      "               "        .        .  129  12  0 
For  President's  House,  £1000  at  64  percent,  disconnt,  860    0  0 

1727  To  the  President,  £360  per  annum  for  eight  years  Is 

£2AbO,  at  64  per  oent  discount,    ....  1086  16  0 

1785  To  Prof.  WiMlcsworth,  £50  at  78  per  cent,  discount,      110  0 

1786  To  the  President,  £120  at  76  per  cent,  discount,        .      28  16  0 
To  Prof.  Wigglcsworth,  £16  13*.  Ad,  at  76  pr  ct.  disc,        4    0  0 

1787  To  the  Pre»ident,  £200  at  76  per  cent,  discount,       .      48    0  0 

1788  To  the  President,  £300  at  79  per  cent  discount,       .      68    0  0 

^ Amount  carried  forward,         ....  5192  03    4  4602    1    9 

*  N«Ter  obtaiiMd.        f  This  grant  wst  dsfWted  bj  sdrene  cIsioM 
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Amonit  bimiglit  fonrtni,                               5192  08    4  4fi(»    1    S 
ToProf.WinlMwartb,£l«lS«.4<<.tt7»iMret.dbe^     S  10    0 

1741  To  the  Prendent,  £1S0  at  79  per  cent.  duooiiDt,       .  SI  10    0 
Tp  Prof.  Wiggle«worth,i»0al7» percent. diiie^     .660 

1746  To  the  Prenideikt,  £tW>  at  79  per  cent.  Oittcount,      .  4S    0    0 
To  Prof.  Wiirglesworth*  £i5  at  7»  per  eent.  duooont.     ft    ft    0 

1746  To  the  Preffiaciit,  £240  at  66  per  east.  di«ootint,      .'  40  M    0 
To  Prof  Wiejrlesworth,  £25  at  88  per  cent.  ducoaDt,     4    6    0 

1747  To  the  Prei^ident,  £3()0  at  84  per  cent,  dwconnt,       .   48    0    0 
To  Prof.  Wisr^lcs worth,  £75  at  S4  percent,  diacoimt,   12    0    0 

174S  To  the  Pn-ndent,  £3riU  at  85  per  eent.  dinooant,       .   A2  10    0 
To  Prof.  Wiir^lcAWorth,  £125  at  <^^  per  ceut.  dutcoant,   18  15    0 

1750  To  the  Prenidetit,  £386  lS^4d.al90    ^'  "       .   66  16    4 

To  Prof.  AV  i^lesvorth,  £20ii  at  tW    "  "       .   20    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop.  £50  at  90  per  cent.  diMonnt,     .500 

1753  To  the  Prenident,  £250  at  90  per  cent,  dii^oiint,       .   25    0    0 

1756  To  Prof.  Wi^les  worth,  £100  at  90  per  cent,  dbeonat,   10    0    0 
To  Prof  Winthrop,  £60  at  90  per  cent,  diacoant,     .600 

To  the  President, •460    0    0 

To  Prof  Wigirlenworth, 190    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop, 150    0    0 

To  Rabbi  Jtidah  Monia,  instmetor  in  Hebrew,         .        .  20    0    0 

1755  To  the  Pre;tident,  £250  per  annom,  for  aiz  yeara,     .        .        .  200    0    0 

To  Prof  Wijfirle«vorth, 200    0    0 

To  Prof  Wintlirop, 1500    0    0 

To  B.  Monis, 4000 

175r  To  Prof  Wijrgleaworth,  £100  for  four  years,    .       .       .        .  400    0    0 

To  Prof  Wintlirop,  £90  per  annum,  for  four  rean, .       .       .  660    0    0 

To  R.  Monin,       . 18    0    0 

1759  To  R.  Monis, 20    0    0 

1760  To  R.  Monin, 20    0    0 

1761  To  the  Preiiident, 23000 

To  Prof  Wigiirleaworth, 90    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop, 8000 

1762  To  the  President, 25000 

To  Prof  Wiffjriesworth, 100    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop. 9000 

Toward  erection  of  a  new  building  (Hollis  Hall,)     .       •       .  2000    0    0 

For  materials  for  the  same, 500    0    0 

One  sixty-fonrtli  part  of  twelve  townships  in  Kaine, 

1766  To  the  President, 25000 

To  Prof  Wigsrlesworth, 100    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop, 9000 

ToProfSewall, 8000 

Toward  new  bnilding, 1783    0    0 

For  defraying  arrearages  on  the  same, 580    7    2 

1764  To  the  President, 250    0    0 

To  Prof  Wiggletiworth, 100    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop, 100    0    0 

To  Prof  Sewall, 4000 

To  Andrew  Eliot,  butler,  ........  75  10    6 

For  a  **  water  engine," 100    0    0 

To  stndents  for  losses  by  the  bnming  of  Harvard  Hall,        .        .  116  17    2 

Toothers  belonginffto  the  College,  sufferera  by  fire,        .        .  267    4    0 

Toward  rebnilding  Harvard  Hall, 2000    0    0 

1765  To  the  President, 250    0    0 

To  Prof  Wigglesworth, 100    0    0 

To  Prof  Wintlirop, 100    0    0 

ToProfSewalL 4000 

Toward  rebuilduig  Harvard  Hall, 1000    0    0 

1766  To  the  President, '.       .20000 

To  Prof  Wigglesworth, 60    0    0 

To  Prof  Winthrop, 100    0    0 

For  rebnUdiug  Harvard  Hall, 1112  18    74 

1767  To  the  President,  £200  per  annum,  for  seven  years,        .       .  1400    0    0 

Amoant  carried  forward,       .       .       .       5556  12    8  21,725  18    74 

*  At  thii  period,  the  earmey  w«s  dwnyinf  from  puper  to  •pecfe;  %ttA  4hlioai;h  it  ibm  not  bare 
Won  eompletad  by  this  year,  yet,  s*  there  are  do  neeiie  of  aieertaininf  the  euet  dilEneaee,  the 
aomiaal  amount  ii  allowed. 
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£  fliarHttC.  £  LswAil. 

Amount  bioaght  forward,   .       .  &B56  12    8  81,726  18    7ft 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £100  per  Bniium,  for  nino 
year»,  excepting  the  year  1778,  when  £80  only 

were  allowed  hiin, .        880    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wtnthrop,  £100  per  annam,  for  nine  years,       .       .         900    0    0 

1768  To  Prof.  8ewaU,       .       f       ......       .  20    0  ^ 

1769  To  Prof.  Sowall, 80    0    0 

1770  ToProf.  Sewall,  £40perannam,  foralxTean,      ...        240    0    0 

1771  Four  eij^hty-fourth  parte  of  towna  in  Maine,  .... 
Three  sixty-fourth  porta  of  other  towna  in  Maine, 

1775  To  the  Preftident, 20000 

1777  To  the  PresidoDt,  £242  4m.  5<{.  which,  at  the  average 

rate  of  depreciation  for  tliat  year,*  was  worth 

about 100    0  0 

To  Prof.  Wiggleaworth,  £189  17«.  Sd,  worth  aboutr      .       .  86    0  0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £l»0,  worth  about 81  16  0 

To  Prof.  8ewaU,  £100,  worth  about 45    9  0 

1778  To  the  President,  £4U0,  wliioh  in  that  year  was 

worth  about .       .  67  0  0 

To  Prof.  Wiggleaworth,  £200,  worth  about    ....  84  0  0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £180,  worth  about  ....  80  0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £100,  worth  about 17  0  0 

1779  To  the  President,  £1000,  of  which  the  average  value 

in  that  year  was  about 67  0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £,")00,  worth  about    ....  84  0  0 

To  Prof.  Scwftll,  £2U0,  worth  about 19  6  4 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop.  £500,  worth  about 84  0  0 

1780  To  the  President,  £7497  10«.  which,  at  40  forone,  is       .        .  187  6  3 
To  Prof.  Wiggles  worth,  £8500,  which,  at  forty  for 

one,  is  worth .  87  10  0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £800,  which,  at  forty  for  one, 

is  worth 20    0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £2080,  which,  at  forty  for  one,  ia 

worth 62    0  0 

1781  To  Prof.  Williams,  (in  specie,) 175    0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  (in  specie,) 150    0  0 

To  Prof.  SewiUl,  (in  specie,) 47  19  0 

1788  To  the  President, 861  18    4 

To  the  Professors,  £106  each, 816    0    0 

1784  To  the  President, 282  10    0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth, 288    7    8 

1786  To  the  President, 48868 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  and  Prof.  Peanon,  £241 

18<.  4<^.  each, 48868 

6566  18    8  27,840    9    04 

These  sums  are  respectively  equal  to     .       .       .  $24,696.14     $91,101.59 

Amoimtingto $115,797,731 

1814  Ten  sixteenths  of  bonk  tax,  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,     .       $100,000.00 

Total, $216,797,731 

Besides  the  above  grunts  of  money  and  lands,  a  lottery  was  authorized,  in  1765, 
to  raise  £8,200  *'  for  the  new  building,"  probably  Harvard  Hall. 

In  1785  £200  per  annuip  were  ordered  to  be  poid  by  Charles  River  Bridge  Cor- 
pontion,  as  a  compensation  for  the  ferry  whieh  had  been  granted  to  ^  College 
in  1640.  In  1792,  the  same  sum  was  taxed  upon  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation. 
In  1794,  a  lottery  was  granted  to  raise  £800  for  a  new  building,  and  in  1806  an- 
other to  raise  $80,000  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  1809,  a  township  of  land  in  Maina 
was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Professorship  of 
Katural  History. 

•  8m  F*U*f  Hisioiy  of  MsmdiaieHi  Cumwy,  pp.  186  aad  IM. 
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TABLE  IL 

ixnanovs,  oannwuig  rmatoO'Au.r  or  scm  of  mnnnr,  abd  Axnci.ii  wmMATMO 
nr  xovxT,  anrxir  bt  annmniALi  to  haxtabd  oollbob. 

OM*.  £  flterihtg.  Mali.  OniiMj. 

16S8  Ber.  Johb  Habtaxd,* 779  17    S 

1689  Mr.  JoMph  Glovernve  *  "  foDt  of  printing  l«tteri.'H 
IMS  The  UoDombie  UaguXntm  and  Jtovensud  Eldom 

boolu  valued  at tOO    0    0 

Mr.  Heniy  Pool, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Theophilna  Eaton, 40    0    0 

Mr.  Richard  KnuaeU, 9    0    0 

Mr.  £<iward  Jackson, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Woiy, 4    0    0 

Mr.  Parish,  merchant, S    0    0 

Borne  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  £49,  **and 
mnuthing  mort^^  toward  fhmishtng  a  pnnting- 

press  with  letteiB, 49    0    0 

Mr.  William  Hibbons,  \  Procured  from  diven  gen- 
Mr.  Thomas  Welles,  \  tlemen  and  merchants  in 
Mr.  Hugh  Peten,         i   England,  for  books  for  the 

library,        . 160    0    0 

Mr.  Uolbrook.  schoolmaster  at  Essex,  England,  SS    0    0 

A  perHon  in  England,  unknown,  9  10    0 

BeT.  Mr.    Greenhill,  minister  ot  Qod*8  word  at 

Stepney, 7    0    0 

Mr.  George  Glover, 2    0    0 

Mn.  Glover, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Bridges.     ) 

Mr.  Greenhill,  V  Utenaila  to  the  valae  of        .       .      SO    0    0 

Mr.  Glover,       ) 

A  gentleman  not  willing  his  name  should  be  known,     60    0    0 

Mr.  Willis,  merchant,  of  Boston,      .        .        .        .       7    0    0 

Captain  Welles,  of  Boxbary,    .        .        .        .        .      10    0    0 

Mr.  Israel  Stonghton,  of  Dorchester.  .       6    0    0 

Mr.  Richard  Parker,  of  Boston,  woollen  draper,     .       4    0    0 

Mr.  John  Pratt,  of  Hartford 4    0    0 

Uis  Migesty's  Colonies  in  eight  yean  gave  as  follows, 

viz. :— Massachosetta, 191    S    4| 

Hartford, 89    1    0 

New  Haven, 85    1    8 

Plymouth,  (town  of,)      .       .       .       .       4  18    0 

1648  Lady  Monlson, ;iOO    0    0 

Mr.Bridges, 150    0    0 

Sundrjr  other  persons  unknown,       .  .    flS  16    4 

1644  Mr.  Richard  Harris,  a  great  silver  salt,  valued,  in 
26.54,  at  j£5  Is.  8<<.  atJVf.  per  ounce,  and  a  snail 
trencher  salt,  valued,  in  1654,  at  ICM.,         .        .        5  11    8 
Mr.  Thomas  Langham,  a  silver  beer  bowl,  valued  at       8    8  10 
Mr.  Venn,  fellow  commoner,  one  fhiit  dish,  one  sil- 
ver sugar  spoon,  and  one  silver  tipt  jug. 
Extract  from  the  Colony  BteonU,  1644.— "Upon 
advice  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  general  care  to  be  taken  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning  and  entrance  of  poor 
scholfijni  in  ye  College  at  Cambridge,  it  is  ordered 

Amount  carried  forward,      ....  1889  17    24 

*  A  quMtuHi  ii  raised  by  Pmidrat  Quiney  whelber  thii  beaiMrt  amounted  to  moie  than  tba  half 
•f  this  sum.  the  phraseoloty  being  that  he  fave  '*  the  moiety  of  bis  estate.'*  But  the  earliest  reoords 
imply  that  the  moiety  aoMNioted  to  the  sum  above  named  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Kev.  Thooias 
Bhepard,  bis  eotomporary,  and  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  is  positive  to  the  fact  that  the  property 
•f  Harvard  amounted  to  X1600.    He  also  fave  390  volumes  of  books. 

t  The  foot  of  tyiNs  was  perhaps  bequeathed  to  the  Colleffe  by  Mr.  Glover,  who  was  a  printer,  and 
who  died  en  the  passage  to  this  country.  His  widow  affUrwaid  beeans  the  wife  of  Piestdaot 
Dumter. 

}  These  three  sums,  amounting  to  X103  16f.  4d..  were  paid  into  the  *' country  treasoiy,**  when 
they  remained  tilt  1713.  when  they  were  repaid  with  inteiest  at  six  per  cent,  per  aaaam  from  MBS, 
X15  per  sanom  baring  been  allowed  from  1643  to  1685. 
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Date.  £  Storttnr.    JIbm.  CiifiH«f. 

Amount  broaffht  forward,     ....  1889  17    8| 

that  the  deputies  snail  commend  it  to  the  several 

townes  (and  the  elders  are  desired  to  give  their 

furthenmce  hereto  with  declaration  of  the  caose 

which  was  propounded  b^  the  said  Commission- 
ers, and  hath  been  put  in  practice  already  by 

some  of  the  other  Colonies,  viz.,  of  every  family 

allowing  one  peck  of  corn,  or  12<f.  in  money  or 

other  commodity,  to  bo  sent  to  the  treasurer  for 

the  College  at  Cambridge,  or  where  else  he  shall 

appoint  in  Boston  or  Charlestown." 
From  a  letter  of  Dunster's  to  the  Commissioners,  in 

1647,  it  appears  that  this  contribution  amounted 

to  about  £50  per  annum.    Quincy^s  History,  p. 

15-17,  vol.  I. 
1650  John  Newgate  (or  Newdigate)  of  Boston,  gave  by 

his  will  an  auuutty*  of  £5,  being  5  per  oent.  in- 
terest on        100    0    0 

1658  John  Glover,  an  annuitvf  of  £5, 100    0    0 

1654  Sundry  gentlemen,  aua  the  town  of  Charlestown, 

towara  the  repairs  of  the  College, 251  15    6 

1655  Sir  Kenelm  Digb^  gave  books  to  the  value  of  .  60    0    0 

1656  Mr.  Samuel  Pams  (sometimes  spelt  Parish)  a  silver 

tankard,  valued  in  inventory  of  College  plate, 

Nov.  18, 1674, 7  10    0 

1657  Edward  Hopkins,  Governor  of  Hartford  Colony, 

Sive  in  **  com  and  meato,*'  according  to  Treasurer 
anforth's  account, 100    0    0 

[The  facilities  of  conveyance  may  be  judged  of 
by^  the  charge  of  £7«.  M'iot  transport  to  Cam- 
bridge. Bynls  will,  which  was  proved  in  1657,  he 
pive  £500  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  "breed- 
ing up  hopeful  youth  in  a  wav  or  learning  both 
at  the  Grammar  School  and  College  for  the  public 
service  of  the  country  in  future  times." 

This  bequest  was  not  paid  till  1718,  and  then 
by  a  decree  of  Uie  Lord  Chancellor  it  was  put  in 
trust  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  College  and  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  though  not  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of 
the  ftiends  of  Yale  College,  some  of  whom  have 
uiged  that  it  was  probable  Governor  Hopkins  in- 
tended this  legacy  for  the  benefit  of  that  institu- 
tion.   The  date  of  the  establishment  of  Yale 

College  does  not  favor  this  idoa.1 500    0   0 

Captain  Kichard  Sprague,  of  Charlestown,  bv  his 
last  will  and  testament  gave  to  the  College  thirty 
ewe  sheep,  with  their  lambs,  valued  at  £80. 

[In  College  Book  No.  1.  p.  44,  is  the  following 
receipt:— **KecM  of  [by*l  me,  John  Kichards, 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  of 
Thos.  Danforth,  late  treasurer  of  the  said  so^ety, 
six  fiit  cattle,  and  two  oxen,  valued  at  £85  in  cur- 
rent connti 
the  said 

Capt  R.  ,^._„ „..    __^„  ., 

1669.] 85    0    0 

1658  Sir  Richard  Daniel,  Knight,  gave  many  books  to  the 

library. 
Mr.  William  Colbnm.  of  Boston,  gave  in  money,    .       .  ^      •  5    0    0 

Mr.  John  Freik  gave  nooks  to  tho  value  of      ,       .        .        .  10    0    0 

Mr.  Latham,  minister  of  Bury,  in  the  County  of 

Lancaster, 5    0    0 

Mr.  William  ralne,  merchant,  gave,  to  be  laid  out  in 

lands, ,.»..  SOOO 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....    1904  17  2*  IISO    6    6 

«ThH  BttBQity  wsa  mM  In  1844  for  $333,33. 

fTMr  sttBolly  coatiniMs  to  be  paid,  and  {«  a  dhar|«  cm  a  baiMiiif  in  Dock  Sqnaie. 


t  catue,  ana  two  oxen,  vaiuea  at  M>d  m  cur- 
country  pay.  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  sheep  he 
aid  Thos.  iJanforth  recM  for  tho  lency  of 
R.  Sprague  to  the  said  College.    Sept.  7, 
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SblB.  XBtarlinf.     Man.  Comney. 

Amount  broturht  forward,     ....  1904  17    8|  1129    5    6 

1668  Mr.  Jn.  P^ue.*  mercluuit,  of  Boftton,  gare,    ....  10    0    0 
Mr.  Strang aUh,  of  London^f  gave    .        .                .      10    0    0 

The  inliabitantfl  of  a  certain  place  (auppoaed  to  be 
Elentheria,  Bahama  lahinds)  out  of  their  poverty 
gave 184    0    0 

Mr.  Edward  Tyng, 9  10    0 

Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  by  hia  will  gave  the 
remainder  of  hia  CBtate  to  the  College ;  whereof 
received  in  horaet,  valued  at  £72.  [TreaKurer 
Danforth  credits  in  hia  account,  **By  pt.  [pay- 
ment] of  Mr.  Ward'a  legacy  £94,"  and  chai^ges 
for  a  '^  loss  in  a  coU,  had  in  payment  of  said 
losacy,  £7. 10,"  showing  the  amonnt  realizcd.1 .       .       .  86  10    0 

Mr.  John  Willct  gave  the  bell  now^  lianging  in  tne 
turret. 

Mr.  John  Winthrop  save  books  to  the  value  of      .       .       .  SO    0    0 

1669  John   Dodderidge,  Esq.,  of  Fremington.  in  the 

county  of  Devon,  gave  an  annttitv  of  £lO  **  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars," /or«?«r. 
[It  was  paid  for  twnUff-foury^afs^  but  never  since, 
notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  recover  it.]  .    240    0    0 

Bobert  Kcyne,$  of  Boston,  merchant,  gave  to  the 
College  a  legacy  of  £10(),  and  the  half  of  a  hotiso 
which  was  valued  at  £147«.  lUd^.,  and  was  after- 
ward sold  for  £15<).       260    0    0 

Bichard  Saltonstall.  Esq.,  being  in  'England,  sent 

over  goods  whicii  cost  there,        ....    100    0    0 
and  money  I  to  the  amount  of      ...        .    220    0    0 
1660  Mr.  Henry  Webb  bequeathed  a  dwelling  honself  in 

Boston. •  6000 

Bev.  Ezekiel  Boger^.  of  Bowley^  bcqneathed  a  part 
of  his  library,  ana  the  reversion  of  his  honse  and 
lands.** 
1664  Thomas  Pierce,  senior,  of  Charlestown,  left  a  legacy 

of 10    0 

Oapt.  Peneltonoave,  in  lumber. 6    0    0 

Mr.  Rowss,  of  Charlestown,  saddler,  a  legacy,        .        .        .  2  10    0 

Mr.  Francis  Willoiighby, 16    0    0 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  merchant,  gave  a  pewter 

flagon, 10    0 

Amonnt  carried  forward,       ....  2598  17    24  1680  05    6 

*  Th««e  irifts  of  Jn.  nnd  William  Puine  were  leid  oat  fur  the  pufcheie  oT  lend  lyiitf  north  of  the 
olfl  meeiing-houw,  h  far  as  Henrard  Hall,  beinff  the  lot  bought  of  John  BetU,  in  lOQl. 

1 1^  dtination*  from  Bnflnnd  an  imt  down  ai  havin|r  been  in  the  enrreney  of  Encknd,  whether 
it  be  BO  »liited,  or  not,  in  the  Coll^ie  booki.  Boow  raav  have  been  tranilated  in  the  College  records 
Into  lawful  mooej.  ai  it  waa  called ;  but  if  thii  «rere  the  caie.  the  leiolt  would  not  oAen  he  Haled 
In  a  preeiie  numlier  of  poand*.  like  the  aboTO  gift. 

}  Bv  the  wiinl  avw  must  he  here  meant  a  date  not  Inter  than  1668.  as  the  Mcoid  of  the  dooatioo, 
in  Ci»ltege  B<iok  No.  3.  is  in  Treasurer  Danforth's  handwriting. 

$  Koliert  Keyne  must  have  been  a  man  not  merely  of  substance,  as  appean  by  so  oonsideralile  a 
kgney  to  the  Collm,  and  nf  distinction  for  MHirage  ami  conduct,  as  anpean  by  his  hsTing  been 
the  first  Captain  of^tbe  Artillerv  Conipaoy,  but  of  excellent  sense  and  discration,  and  a  OMNlest  ap- 
preciation of  himself  worthy  of  being  always  had  in  remembrance,  as  appears  by  the  foliowinff 

sentences  in  his  will  with  regard  t<i  the  dis|iosition  nf  his  legacy :  ** my  dcsira  Is  that  it  shall 

be  improved,  (not  about  the  buildings  or  repairs  of  the  College, /er  that  I  think  Ike  c»iintrw  fkputd 
do  and  look  after,)  but  fbr  the  use  and  helii  of  such  poor  and  hopeful  scholars,**  lie.  And  again ; 
'* Therefore  liecanve  I  have  but  little  insight  in  the  true  ordering  of  schohi*  and  other  things  tfaei^to 
belon^ng  in  a  College  wav,  and  so  ptMsibly  may  dispose  of  my  gift  whera  there  is  less  need,  and 
tJiat  it  might  do  mora  good  if  it  was  disposed  or  in  siMne  other  way,  /  eia  wiUinf  to  refer  it  to  tko 
Pre-tidemt^  Trasteea  end  Ovtroeerf^  that  on  entrusted  with  the  cnra  and  ordeniw  of  the  College, 
and  scholars  or  students,  with  the  things  thereto  belonging.**  The  approbation  of^poslerity  should 
be  bestowed  on  such  wise  self-ranunciation.  as  an  offset  fur  the  rabukes  which  CapC  Keyne  endured 
from  tJie  churoh,  and  the  penalties  he  paid  to  the  Court,  in  his  own  day,  fur  making  too  much 


II  The  carreney  in  which  this  monev  was  paid  cannot  be  aseerlained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ster- 
ling. frtMo  its  having  been  sent  fmm  England,  it  has  also  been  supposed'-eee  Peirce  and  Quincy— 
that  this  was  in  payment  of  his  father**  legacv  tu  the  Odiege. 

T\  The  hoiifie  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  bookstora  of  Messrs.  Littk  lb  Brown,  and 
the  estate  still  belong!  Ui  tlie  College. 

*  *The  College  came  intit  piissemion  In  171 1.  The  lands  In  Rowley  wera  soM,  and  a  farm  in 
WaJtham,  eaUed  the  "Rofen  Farm,**  was  purchaMid,  and  tliis  again  was  sold,  in  1835,  for  ^SdOO. 
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DMA'  Xfltorliaf.   Mui.CtaiTMi^. 

AmouDk  broneht  forward,     .       .       •       .  Sfi96  17  -8^  1580  05    6 

Bridget  Wynds,  of  Clmrloetowii,  a  Iftney  of  .       .       .       •  4   0    0 

1669  Several  persons  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  engaged  to 

give  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  seven  years,  (of 
this  amount  Mr.  Richard  Outts  gave  £20  per  an- 
num.) and*  the  town,  in  1678.  voted  that  what 
remained  unpaid  of  ttiis  sum  should  be  levied  on 

the  inhabitants, 420    0    0 

Henry  Henley,  Esq..  of  Lvme,I>orBetslure,    •       .      27    0    0 
A  gentleman  in  England,  oy  Peter  fiaigent,    •       -.      27    0    0 

1670  Another  gentleman  in  England,  bv  the  same,  20    0    0 
William  Pennoyer,  an  annnlty/'noni  the  rents  of 

an  estate  in  Norfolk,  Enghind,  for  the  benefit  of 

**  two  fellows  and  two  scholars.'' valued  at  '      .    680    0    0 

1671  James  Penn,  elder  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 

bequeathed  an  annuity,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rents  of  his  farm  at  Pulling  Point,  to  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  First  Church,  **  for  the  main- 
teuanoe  of  some  poor  scholar  or  scholars  at  the 
College,"t 10    0    0 

1672  Mr.  Henry  Ashurst,  (the  same,  probably,  who  was 

afterward  Sir  Henry,  agent  or  the  Colony,)       .    100    0    0 
A  contribution  was  made  this  year  in  for^-fonr  ' 

towns,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the 

College ;  and  with  the  ezoeption  of  fotin  via. : 

Dover  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Kittery  and  Scar- 
borough, in  Maine,  they  were  all  within  the 

present  limits  of  this  Commonwealth ;  the  most 

northerly  being  Newbury,  the  most  southerly,  . 

Weymouth ;  and  Concord,  being  the  most  wester* 

ly ,  except  those  on  or  near  the  Connecticut  River, 

viz :  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Springfield, 

andWestffeld.    Bostongave  £800,  and  the  whole 

amounted  to 2277    6    2 

Sir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class, 

gave,'toward  the  same  object,  .       .       .       6    0    0 

1674  A  gentleman  in  England,  by  Peter  Sargent,    .       .      24    0    0 

1675  Dr.  John  Li^htfobt,  of  England,  bequeathed  'hi» 

whole  library,  comprising  many  volumes  of 
Oriental  literature. 

1676  Judith  Finch  left  a  legacy  of  £1  in  oom,  from  which 

the  College  realised, •       .  14    6 

1678  Theophilns  irole,  D.  D.,  bequeathed  faia  libm^, 

which  was  more  than  equal  to  all  that  was  In  the 
College  libraiybefote. 

1679  Joseph  Brown,  beqaeathcd,      .       .       .       ...        .       .        100    0    0 

andinbooksjt 5000 

John  Smeadley,  of  Concord, 10    0    0 

1680  Henry  Clark,  of  Hadley, 60    0    0 

Biehard  Bnsseli  boqoeathed  £100— of  which  was 

received  in  provisions  only 81  18    4 

David  Wnton.  '.        .  .        .       .        .  '     .      10    0    0 

1681  Sir  Matthew  Hoi  worthy  bcaueathcd  *'  to  be  disposed 

of  by  the  directors  as  toey  shall  judge  best  for 

the  promotion  of  learning  and  promulgation  of 

the  Gospel." 1000    0    0 

Capt  John  Hull, 100 

Capt  Samuel  Scariett  bequeathed  an  annoityof  £7, 

out  nothing  mo^  wab  eveV  realized  than    .        .        .        .  10    0    0 

1682  Sir  John  Majnard,  "  his  mincstv's  sergeant  at  law," 

eight  chests  of  books,  valuea  at .       .       .       •    400    0    0 
1688  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  bequeathed,  .        .        .        .    100    0    0 


Vr'  WH^^l^P^  [teilow  commoners,  gave 

MJ;ISwSr;rright,f  ««^-il-«gobler» 


Amount  canriod  forward,       ,       .       .       .499117    2|  4648  19    6 

*Tkm  mnaaitj  oantiaaw  to  be  pakl,  and  yieUi  abovt  XM  psr  siUBai. 
tTbis  Icficy  eontiniMt  available  to  tba  praMnt  day. 
iThit  i^ey,  it  i«  taki  in  th«  iceordi,  w«i  probably  mver  laoeived. 

^Mr.  Waiawrigbt  gradnalad  ko  1686.    Tba  oibar  two  do  not  afipaar  to  bavt  looeived  a  d^gnsu 

10 
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DbU.  £  Bi«riiiiff.      Man.  Cumnef . 

Amount  brought  forward^     ....  4991  17    ^  4648  19    6 

1688  Deacon  Williftm  TrasediJe  bequeathed  £40— *^  and 

still  remains  due  to  the  College/*  says  the  record.  , 

Bev.  Thomas  Shepard  gave  a  silver  goDlet 

1687  William  Brown,  senior,  bequeathed 100    0    0 

1690  Robert  Tbomer,  of  Baddeslej,  in  the  county  of 

Southampton,  bequeathed* 600    0    0 

1698  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  bequeathed  £100, 
which  the  College  never  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  executor  was  sued  for  it. 

1694  Madam  M«ry  Anderson  gave S    0    0 

1695  Nathaniel  Hnlton,  senior,  citizen  and  Salter  of  Lon- 

don,        .       .    100    0    0 

1696  Thomas  Gunston,  of  Stock-Newington,  .       .       .      60    0    0 

1697  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  gave  £46  per  annum  "for  the 

salaries  of  two  m  misters  to  teach  the  natives  in 
the  Christian  Religion." 

[No  iHtyment  of  this  annuity  was  made  till  1710 
when,  in  compensation  for  the  delay,  it  was 
agreed  that  double  the  amount  should  be  paid 
for  six  years,  and  after  that,  £46  were  regularly 
paid  tin  1786.  This  makes  its  duration  equiva- 
lent to  a  period  of  81  years,  and  the  sum  reoeived, 
in  all,  £8646.]        .        .        .        .        .        ..  8646    0    0 

1698  Mr.  Eliakim  Hutchinson  gave  £10,  dedaiing  his 

purpose  to  give  £10  per  annum  as  long  as  the 
government  should  be  such  as  he  approved. 
[He  oontinned  the  benefaction  till  his  death  in 
1717.  when  the  whole  amount  received  was]      .       •       •        200    0   0 

1699  Hon.  Williiim  Stoughton  erected  a  building,  called 

Stoughton  Hall  [the  first  of  that  name]  at  the 

cost  of 1000    0    0 

In  1700,  probably,  the  same  gentleman  gave  a 

Urge  silver  bowl,  484  oz.,  and  a  gobht,  21  oz.,      16  IS    9 
1705  Capt.  Richard  Spnwue.hite  of  Charlestown,  .        .        .        .        400    0    0 
1708  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  for  indigent 

students, •         800    0    0 

1718  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.,  for  a  mathematical  instructor 

or  professor,! 200    0    0 

1714  Thomas  Richards,  £80,  at  88|  per  cent  discount,  is 

equal  to 20    0    0 

1716  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  an  annuity^  of  £60  for  the 

support  of  two  preachers  among  the  "  Indians 

and  Blacks,"  representing  a  capital  .        .  1000    0    0 

William  Brown,  or  Salem,  for  indigent  students, 
£100,  at  40  per  cent,  discount  f^om  sterling 
money,  or  15  per  cent.  fh>m  the  standard  of  the 
Province, 6000 

General  Nicholson  gave  a  number  of  books. 

1717  Rev.  William  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  £250,  at  40  per 

cent  cUscount, J160    0    0 

1718  Madam  Hutchinson,  widow  of  Eliakim  H.,  £10,  at 

~     50  per  cent,  discount,   .        .        .        .        .        .        6    0    0 

1719  John  W alley,  Esq.,  £100.  at  50  per  cent  discount,       60    0    0 
THOMAS  HOLLIS.    [This  first  donation  from  this 

distinguished  benefactor  was  received  this  year, 

Amount  carried  forward,     ....  10587    9  11|  6748  19    6 

*  Thii  l«f«C7  WM  (iv«fi  while  Presideot  Mather  wa«  in  Engtand.  but  in  coDaMuence  of  eertnin 
proTisiont  in  the  will,  the  lastnnnnent  wu  not  made  till  Vtol.  In  that  jear  Treaturar  Storar 
aelinowledfM  the  noeipt  of  X900  in  full  of  thti  lefacy* 

t  At  thi»  period  began  the  depreciation  of  the  curreoej  of  the  Prorinee^  In  eonaeqneoca  of  the 
iMue  of  bills  of  ciedit  hj  the  fovemnient.  Specie  diiappeaied.  and  the  bills  iocfaaMd  in  number, 
and  diminished  In  ralue,  till  after  1790,  when  a  fairn  sum  in  silver  was  leceiircd  from  Eiwhnd,  to 
reimborse  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  in  the  French  war,  nnd  formed  a  salllelent  basis  of^circul»- 
tion  till  the  war  of  the  ReTolotion.  The  rate  of  depreciation  is  adopted  generally  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Felt,  thoogh  memoranda  in  the  College  records,  and  some  priTate  soeiees  of  information 
hare  been  consulted,  and  occasionally  followed.  Probably  prices  in  the  money  market  were  not 
so  definite  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  larger  and  more  wealthy  eommanitj,  and  the  rates  here 
giren  must  he  considered  a*  generally,  rather  than  onivenally,  eorraeC. 

I  This  annuity  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  pn id ;  but  the  unexpended  balances  bare  laid  the 
feundntioQ  of  a  fond  which  now  aaMMiols  to  #15,009,  and  wpwai^  the  iaeoaae  of  which  it  atill 
devoted  to  the  original  purpose. 
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Date.  £  BCeriiof .      Mmi.  CorfMCf . 

Amodnt  brought  forward,  ....  10587  9  Hi  674B  \%  6 
1719  and  was  followed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  manj  gen- 
erous gifts  in  subsequent  years.  The  present  Ust 
of  them  has  been  made  out,  with  much  care, 
from  original  docnments,— many  of  them  in 
HoUis's  own  hand,  and  others  being  accounts  by 
the  College  treasurers  of  the  fhnds  received  flrom 
him.]  This  year,  in  Massachusetts  currency, 
£296.  16. 14,  which  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  is 

equal  to 148    8    0| 

17S0  Hon.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  £150,  equal  to       .      76    0    0 
HoLus  gave,  this  year,  a  large  number  of  books, 

and  in  money  £665.  5.  6.  or         .        .       .        .    889  IS    9 
1791  And  the  next  year  £1784. 18.,  equal,  at  54  per  cent, 

discount,  to 830  19    0 

1722  HoLLisgave  manyyaluable  books,  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, and  money  to  the  amount  £882.  10.  cur- 
rency, which  jit  57  per  cc^t.  discount,  is  equal  to    148    4    81 
1728  Capt.  Ephraim  Flynt,  of  Concord,  £100  at  60  per 

cent,  discoimt, 40    0    0 

Samuel  Qerrish,  books  valued  at  £10  currency,  or  4  0  0 
Henry  Oibbs,  of  Watertown.  £100.  equal  to  .  .  40  0  0 
Madiun  Mary  Saltonstall,  wife  of  Gov.  Saltonatall, 

gave  £100  currency,  or 40    0    0 

HoLLis  gave  manv  books  for  the  library,  and  In 

money  £580,  which,  at  60  per  cent,  discount,  is     289    0    0 

1724  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  £100,  at  64| 

percent,  disoount,       ."..  .       .8568^ 

John  Frizsle,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £150.  equal  to  .  58  0  0 
HoLLis  presented  bookis  to  the  value  or,    .       .        .    100    0    0 

and  procured  more  firom  the  following  persons, 

vix.: 
John  HoUis.  his  brother,  to  the  valne  of  .       .       .      64    0    0 
Thomas  Hollis,  his  nephew,  t 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 

Bev.  Joseph  Hnsser,  and  probably  from 
Mr.  Uurris,  of  Lonaon.* 

1725  Mrs.  Anne  Mills  bequeathed  £60,  dlsc*t  64|  pr.  cent,      17  18    4 
Hon.  Qurdon  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

bequeathed  £100,  which,  at  the  same  disoount,  is     86    6    8 
Hollis  gave  three  valuable  oases  of  books,  (cost  not 

stated.)  and  procured  a  large  number,  also,  from 

the  following  persons : 
Bev.  Dr.  Guise,  of  Hertford, 
Mr.  Ducane,  of  London,  5  guineas  toward  purchaae 

of  Mr.  Boyle's  sermons, 6    6    0 

Edward  Leeds,  of  Hackney, 

'William  WooUey,  of  Clapton,  Hackney,  and  probably 

John  Lloyd,  of  London. 

1726  Hollis  sent  to  the  College,  besides  another  large 

number   of   books,  money  to  the  amount  of 
£l,170curTency^which,at66lpercent.  diso't.,  is    890    0    0 

This  W88  for  his  professorship  of  liathematics. 
He  also  procured  a  present  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
types  from  a  friend  of  his,  which  cost  £117  of 
our  currency,  or  in  London,  .        .        .      89    0    0 

And  he  induced  the  two  following  gentlemen 
to  send  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library,  viz. : 

Dr.  Richard  Mead,  and 

Mr.  John  Beynolds,  timber  merchant,  I.ondon. 

1727  Bev.  Thomas  Cotton,  of  London,  £100  for  Presi- 

dent's salary, 

And  £100  for  books,  at  661  per  cent  discount, 
Hollis  gave  an  apparatus  for  experimental  philoso- 
phy, which  oost  in  England,        .... 
And  presented  many  valuable  books  ^ven  by 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Amount  earned  forward,    ....  18896    9    Of  6748  19    8 

•  Tks  valiM  er  the  sbeve  Um  fifti  it  ooC  Mtsd. 
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Dfel*.  £  flmlinff.  IfMt.  CBfreotf . 

Amount  broaght  forwmrd,  ....   1S396    9    0|  6748  19    6 

17S9  John  and  William  Vassal  gave  each  a  silver  tankard, 

weighing  about  80  ounces,  worth  probably  about     10  10    0 

17S0  ICadam  Mary  SaltOnstall,  bequeathed  £1000,  avemge 

discount  70  per  cent, 800    0    0 

1781  CoL  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  left  by  his  will  £60 
to  the  College,  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
plate.    Discount  that  year  about  68  per  cent,    .      19    4    0 
Mr.  John  Chester,  of  Connecticut  £50,  equsl  to    .      16    0    0 

1789  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hollis,  brother  to  Thomas,  .    100    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  hei^  to 

Thomas,  who  died  in  January  of  this  year,       .    200    0    0 

1788  Bev.  Pean  Berkeley  procured  for  the  College  a 
valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  books. 

1784  Mr.  Thonuus  Hollis,  also  presented  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  the  nest  year  he  gave  another. 

1787  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  £800, 

discount  77  per  cent.  .       .        .       «       .       .      69    0    0 
President  Wadsworth,£llO.  at  77  per  cent  disc,  is      85    6    0 
Bev.  Dr.  Guise,  )  presented  some  books,  and  Dr. 
Bev.  Dr.  Watts, )   Watts  gave  all  his  own  works,  as 

they  appearedl 

1788  John  Ellery,  of  Hartford,  £150,  at  78  per  cent  disc.     88    0    0 
James  Townsend.  of  Boston,  £500,  for  the  Hollis 

Professor  o^  Divimt^, 110    0    0 

1789  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  £800,  for  the  Hollis  Pro- 

fessor of  Divinity,       66    0    0 

Mrs.  Dorothy  SaltonstalL  of  Boston,  bequeathed 

£800  for  indigent  scholan,  discount  78  per  cent      66    0    0 

1748  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  presented  100  ounces  of 

silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity,     88  10    0 
Mrs.  Holden,  widow  of  Mr.  Holden,  of  London, — 
mercliant.  and  ffo  vemor  of  the  bank  of  England^ 
and  her  daughters,  gave  for  the  building  of  a 
chlpel, 40000 

1748  President  Holyoke,  £100,  at  80  per  cent  discount,      80    0    0 

1744  Hon.  Colin  Campbell,  of  tne  Island  of  Jamaica,  gave 
a  new  transit  instrument,  and  ropiured  the  qua- 
drant, at  a  larqt  e^^nte. 
Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  presented  a  folio  Bible  for 
Holden  ChapcL 

1747  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £250,  at  85  per 

cent,  discount  equal  to^ 87  10    0 

CoL  John  Vassall  gave  a  very  valuable  reflecting 
telescope. 

1748  The  Sodoty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  made 

a  large  donation  of  Ikwks,  throVigh  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne^  by  whose  influence  they  were  procured. 
1750  Mr.  Francis  Archibald,  and 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Boston,  gave  some  anatomi- 
cal preparations. 

Hon.  Judge  Dudley  bequeathed  for  an  annual  lec- 
ture £188. 6. 8.,  which,  at  90  per  cent,  discount,  is      18    6    8 

B£r.  Henry  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  £100, 

at  90  per  cent  discount. 10    0    0 

Bev.  Ebenezer  Tureil,  of  Medford,  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  antique  chair,  called  the  Presi- 
dent's chair;  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
It  is  only  a  tradition  that  it  was  received  during 
the  presidency  of  Holvoke. 

Adminil  Warren  save  a  fine  reflecting  telescope. 
1758  William  James,  l^sq,^  of  Janudca,  medical  hooka,  to 

the  value  ol^ 85    0    0 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....  14939  15  8|  6748  19    6 

*Thii  baqoflit,  a*  well  m  the  preriMn  fill  of  100  oancet  of  tilver,  wu  for  the  beoetft  of  the 

Hoilb  ProfcMor  of  Divinitj,  proTided  f  " 

Pfeihyterian  Chareh,  and  taught  the  i         ,  „ 

Icnown  eoofeMion  of  fiiith  drawn  op  by  the  tynod  of  the  eborehei  in  New  Engleiid'^ 


rilh  aoeM  Cm^iegataooal  or 
ifion  aceofding  to  the  well 
NewBoglMid.^    Otherwne 

t  At  thb  dale,  the  proeeM  of  a  wrtecsUoa  of  tie  eaneoey  to  •  epede  baftk  wee  ia  \in^mm\ 


the  inteceBt  waa  to  be  giTOo  to  aooie  deaenrii^  indlcent  atodeot. 
^ '  lof  iKie 
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BMik  £  Stariinr.     Man.  Cttii<wi|. 

Amoont  brought  forward,  ....  14989  16  8|  6748  19  *  • 
1758  Dtniel  Uenchman,  tne  income  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  HoUU  profeeeors,  .  •  66  18  4 
Thomas  Hollin,  of  Lineoln^a  inn,  grandson  of  Na- 
thaniel UoUis,  thronffh  his  son  Thomas,  made 
his  first  donation  of  books  to  the  library  this 
year.* 

1760  Samael  £pes,  Esc^.^  of  Ipswich,  bequeathed,  with- 

out any  restricuon,  the  snm  of 800    0    0 

Henry  Flynt,  Esq..  1^  woithv  tutor  of  flfty-flve 
years*  standing,  bequeathed  "£700,  O.  T.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tutors,  and  £1124  10.,  O.  T.,  or  50 
Spanish  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
needy  scholars.  These  sums  are  equivalent,  re- 
spectively, to        .  70    0    0 

and 11    5    0 

1761  Hon.  William  Dummer,  bequeathed,  for  the  parohaee 

of  boolES. 66  18    4 

and  for  tne  benefit  of  the  Hollis  professors,       .       .       .        188    6    8 
Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  gave«  fine  reflecting  tele- 
scope. 

1762  Stephen  Sewall,  A.  B.,  for  the  professor  of  Hebrew, 

ilOO.O.T., 18    6    8 

Samuel  Dean,  A.  M..  tutor, )   ^^.^„f^  .  ^^v  Av 
1768  Stephen  SewaU,  A.  i.,  and  [  ^T^f^  *,f  "^  ^^^  ^    n    a 

AnSrew  Eliot,  X.  B.,  '        f      the  Buttery,  ...  400 

1764  [A  general  subscription  was  made  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  repuring  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  by  fire.  The 
names  of  the  do^iors,  with  the  sums  they  con- 
tributed, are  preserved  in  the  College  Becords, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  the  sum  re- 
ceived fh>m  the  several  towns  or  counties.  They 
were  as  follows.] 
1764  Boston, £476    0    6 

Charlestown, 25  18    0 

Marblehead, 58  17    0 

Salem, 98    6    9 

Worcester  County, 88    2    0 

Cambridge,       • 65  12    6 

Gloucestes,       • .      • .        .        .        .        28  19    0 

Newbunr, 28    5    0 

BamsUDle  County,   .       .       .        .       11    6    0 

Other  places, 57  16    0 

878  16    9 

Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,     .       .        .       .    200    0    0 
And  a  case  of  books  containing  56  vols,    Books 
were  also  presented  by  the  following  persons,  viz.: 

Dr.  Drnmmond,  Archbishop  of  York 

Bcrmunin  Aveiy,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  ijardncr, 

Mr.  Peter  Livins,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Noal, 

Sov.  William  Harris  of  Honiten,  Devonshire, 

Joseph  Jennings^ 

Rev.  Jonas  Momamj 

Kev.  John  Usher,  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts, 100    0    0 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New 

England  and  the  ports  aciyacent,  ....    200    0    0 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....    15521    0    8|  6211  16    8 

and  the  Colle^  found  iiwlf  a  loaar  by  the  foragoinf  utraordinary  depraoiaiioo,  to  the  eitent  of  7& 
nor  OMit.  of  lU  proporty  invcttod  in  bonds,  and  notM.  The  ineomo  of  tha  foaadatioM  of  the 
Holli«  pn>a«aonhi|Mi  was  ladtioad  fron  X80  per  annum  to  £Mk  See  eopj  of  a  aemorial  of  the 
Corporatioa  to  tite  Ifgklature  in  1779,  amonf  the  fllee  in  the  tafe  at  the  libiary. 

«h  eoQtwted  of  Milton't  Worki,  9  Toii.,  and  44  vob.  of  tiaoU,  all  la  qaarlo.    Thti  wis  the 
foferunaer  of  many  umllar  gifta. 
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Amonnt  brought  forward,  .       .       .   15621    0    8|  8211  16    S 

1765  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edinbuigh  and 

Dr.  Fotheivill  of  London,  presented  valoable  books. 

1766  Thomas  Uollu.  of  lincoln^s  Inn,  nine  cases  of 

▼aloable  books. 

The  General  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
reoommendaUon  of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth, 
gave  books  to  the  valae  of 800    0   0 

Bev.  Joseph  Bewail, 2000 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New 

England  and  the  parts  ac^^nt,  .        .        .        .    100    0    0 

Bev.  George  Whitefield, 6^0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hanoock,  for  a  professorship  of  He- 
brew and  other  Oriental  Laneiiages,-— the  first 
professorship  founded  by  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
hmd,      . 1000    0    0 

Hon.  John  Alford .♦ 1862    8    6 

1766  The  Edinbuigh  Society  for  Promotinjg  Keligious 

Knowledge  presented  25  volumes  or  books,  and 

other  cases  to  the  value  of 10  12  11 

Books  were  also  given  by 

The  Rev.  East  Apthorp, 

John  Beaton, 

Thomas  Broomfield  and  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner, 

Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  seven  cases  of 
valuable  books. 

Richard  Jackson,  of  London,  a  number  of  valuable 
books. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  the  king's  printer,  at  Edinburgh,  a 
number  of  valuable  books. 

Edward  Kitchen,  of  Salem,  devised  to  the  College,       •       •         188    6    8 

Samuel  Quincy,  of  Boston,  gave  a  carpet  for  the  ap- 
paratus chamber,  and  books  were  presented  by 
the  following  persons,  namely : 

John  Langdon,  of  Boston, 

Jasper  Mauduit,  of  London, 

Daniel  Mildred,  of  do.,  in  behalf  of  a  "meeting  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,"  .... 

Capt.  Jn.  Miller,  of  Charlestown,  to  the  value  of  .       •       •  7    4    0 

Epes  Sarffcnt,  to  the  value  of 10    0    0 

Barlow  Trecothick,  E»q.,  Alderman  of  London, 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

1767  Hon.  John  Hancock  subscribed  £500  sterling  for  the 

purchase  of  books  for  the  library.    The  order 

sent  to  London,  however,  cost  £54. 4.  in  addition, 

making  his  donation, 654   4    0 

Dr.  Lardner  gave  four  vohmies  of  his  works,  and 

many  other  persons  contributed  to  the  growth  of 

the  new  Ubrary. 

Dr.  Haberden  presented 8    8    0 

Thomas  HoUis  gave  fourteen  boxes  of  books,  and 

subscribed  for  Philosophical  Apparatus,     .       .    200    0    0 

Timothv  HoUis, 20    0    0 

Jasper  Mauduit, 60    0    0 

John  South, 10    0    0 

Messrs.  Tappanden  and  Hanby,        .       .       .       .      10  10    0 

1768  Hon.  James  Bowdoinpresented  an  Orrery  which  cost     86    5    0 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lmcoln*s  Lm,  seven  more  cases 

of  books. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Savaffe,  merchant, 
of  London,  Hon.  Boyall  Tvler,  and  Kcv.  George 
Whitefield,  each  gave  sunory  books,  and  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  **  procured  large  benefactions  for 
the  College." 

Amonnt  carried  forward,  ....    17571    0    7)  10044  15    4 

*  lliii  ytfBCj  WM  f iven  to  Hanrnrd  Collafra  \»y  the  exeoatiini  of  Mr.  Airotd*B  will,  he  bavinf 
•merely  directed  tlmt  n  rt>rtNiii  iwrtion  of  hit  evlnte  iilioiiUI  lie  devoted  to  "pkNis  and  eiiaritabie  pvr- 
pcMei,"  leavroi;  the  selection  ur  tliute  pur|tuiei  lo4iii  esecutun. 
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£  Sl«riiii(.     Mam.  Cnneiwy 
Amonnt  brooght  forward,  .    17571    0    71 10044  15    4 

1769.  Thomas  HoUia,  of  nnooln^a  Inn,  again  presented 
three  cases  of  books,  and  many  volumes  were 
given  hj  a  considerable  nomber  of  persons, 
among  otliers.  some  by  Br.  Franklin. 

President  Holyoke,  bequeathed 18    6    8 

Thomas  Hubbard,  the  treasurer  of  the  College  from  ; 

1752  to  1778,  gave,  toward  repairinjz  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  burning  of  Harvard  Hall,  .    100    0    0 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in 
Scotland,  gave,  for  the  purchase  of  books  &t  the 

libmnr,        " 80    0    0 

Dr.  £.  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  gave  a  telescope  of 


twenty-eight  fut, 
1770  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  t 


,  two  large  boxes  of 
books. 

Anthony  Ferguson,  for  the  purchase  of  books,       .800 
Books  were  also  presented  by  several  other 
persons  this  year. 

1771  Br.  Enkine.  Br.  Franklin,  and  Gov.  Pownal  gave 

more  books. 

1772  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  merchant,  of  Boston,  be- 

queathed for  the  support  of  a  Profess'r  of  Rhetoric,       .       b       1500    0    0 
Br.  N.  Appleton,  of  Cambridge,  for  a  soholarship,         .        .  80    0    0 

Hon.  John  Hancock  presented  a  carpet  for  the 

Library,  and  one  for  the  philosophy  chamber,  and 

paper  for  the  walls  of  the  latter.    He  added  some 

t>ooks  to  his  former  donations. 
Br.  Esekiel  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  for  a  professorship 

of  Anatomy  and  Physio, 1000    0    0 

Books  were  given  by  many  individuals,  and 

among  others  bv 
Thomas  Talmcr,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  Account 

of  Herculaneum,  in  20  vols.,  folio. 
Samuel  Sporrow,  of  London,  merchant,  gave  a  ool- 

lection  of  books  valued  at 20    0    0 

Thomas  Wibird  left,  for  Uie  purchase  of  books,  a 

Imcy  of 50    0    0 

1778  Br.  Cooper  gave,  for  books,  the  sum  of 8    0    0 

Several  other  persons  presented  a  few  Yolnmes 

each. 
1774  Hon.  John  Hancock  again  gave  some  books,  as  did 

several  other  gentlemen. 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  who  died  in  this 

Year,  bequeathea  for  a  ftind  for  the  purchase  of 

Dooks,  the  sum  of 500    0    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  the  kte  treasurer,  beqaeath*d       .       •        800    0    0 

And  a  ^art  of  his  llDrory. 
Josiah  Qumcy,  Jr.  bequeathed  to  the  College  the 

sum  of  £*2000  storlmg^  in  case  his  son  Josiah 

should  die  before  attainmg  his  majority,  or  with- 
out issue.   ' Ab  **  his  ton  Josiah*'  is  Btill  living. 

surrounded  by  all  **  that  should  accompany  old 

age,''  the  College  has  never  received  this  legacy 

in  money,  but  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vices of  that  son,  as  its  president,  for  the  term 

of  nearlv  seventeen  years,  **  by  which  the  Col- 
lege hatn  been  a  great  gainer.'* 


1777  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehoad.  bequeathed,    4 
1779  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Portsmouth,  bequeathed  to 


200    0    0 


tlie  College  £100  sterling;  but  of  this  nothing 
was  received  till  1804,  wnen  there  is  a  credit  in 

the  College  books  of 44  14    6 

No  more  appears  ever  to  have  been  obtained. 
Geoxve  Gardner,  of  Solcm,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£1838,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
ever  received  on  account  of  it. 


Amount  carried  forward,  ....  18274    0    7}  18140  16    8 
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Dflto,  £  Bterlinf.    Han.  Cnirtdej. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  18274    0    1%  18140  16  6 
1780  Joseph  Mico.  of  London,  who  for  forty  years  per- 
formed  the  business   of  the  College  without 
charge,  was  deservedly  enrolled  among  its  bene- 
factors, bv  a  vote  of  the  Corporation.     The 
1 TBO       amount  whidh  he  might  reasonably  have  chai^ged 
for  his  services,  though  unknown,  can  not  be 
deemed  inconsiaerable. 
The  Eoyal  Society  presented  Maskeline's  Astro-   . 
nomical  Observations. 
17 S3  Benjamin  Pemborton,  Esq.,  bequeathed,         .        .        .        .  SO    0    0 

The  Royal  Society  voted  to  send  their  publications 
annually. 
17^  Bev.  Dr.  Appleton  bequeathed,  for  the  same  purpose 

for  which  he  gave  £80  in  1772. S6    0    0 

^ho  following  persons  presented  books  to  the  libra- 
ry this  year,  viz.  r — 
Rev.  Dr.  Erskine, 
Rev.  Hugh  Farmer, 
Mr.  WilUam  Foster. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Guila, 
Thomas  Brand  Hollis, 
Dr.  John  Jeffriiss, 
Gen.  Knot,  , 

Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey, 
Dr.  Price, 

Rev.  Thomas  Reader, 
Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin, 
Jtts.  Winthrop,'Esq. 
The  king  of  France  offered  to  send  from  the  Royal 

Garden  seeds  and  plants,  free  of  expense. 
The  Meteorological  oociety  of  Manheim  offered  to 
send  Meteorological  instmmcnts,  &c. 
1735  Mrs.  Joanna  Alford,  for  indigent  students,     ....         188    8    8 
Books  were   presented   by  sundry  persons, 
among  others,  a  valuable  colfection  by 
Granville  Sharp. 
1789  Thomas  Brand'  UolHs  gave,  this  year,  as  he  had  also 
done  in  1787  and  1788,  many  curious  and  valua- 
ble books. 
17P0  Mrs.  Samh   Derby,  in  aid  of  the   professorship 

founded  bv  her  late  husband.  Dr.  E.  Hersey,    .        .        .       1006    1    7 
Mrs.  Sarah  W inslow,  for  the  aid  of  the  town  of 
Tyngsborough,  in  supporting  a  minister  and  a 

schoolmaster, 1867  10    0 

1701  Hon.  Jam\58  Bowdoin,  for  prizes  for  dissertations,  .        .        .         400    0    0 
Dr.  Erskine,  a  frequent  benefactor  in  former  years, 

again  ga\Q  a  number  of  books. 
Mfgor  Wniiam  Erving,  for  a  professorship  of  chemis- 
try.               1000    0    0 

Also  many  of  the  books  of  his  library. 
Mr.  Edward  Savage  presented  a  portrait  of  Gen. 

Washineton. 
Col.  John  Trumbull,  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio. 
17fiS  Dr.  John  Cuming,  for  the  professor  of  Physic,  £800 

sterling, 40000 

1703  Thomas  Kiind*  Hollis,  many  valuable  books. 

Dr.  Lettson.  of  London,  in  addition  to  several  gifts 

previously  made,  this  year  presented  a  valuable 

collection  of  minerals,  numbering  more  than 

700  sp^cimdns. 

I'H  Dr.  Abner  Uersey,  of  Barnstable,  bequeathed,  for 

the  Professor  of  Physic, 600    0    0 

Totol, 118274    0    71  17998  14    9 

Converted  to  dollars,  and  carried  forward,      ....    $141,197  04 


eiUKra  AND  DONATIONS  TO  HARVARD  COLLSaS.  15$ 

Dtote.  Dftlbii. 

Amount  broiight  forward, $141,197  04 

179d  Jonathan  Mason,  of  Boaton,  for  the  Profoasor  of  Divinitj,  $500.  500  00 

1800  Ward  N.  Boylaton,  for  tho  parchaae  of  medical  and  suivioal 

works,  $r,00, 60000 

Ho  al^o  presented,  at  sundry  times,  a  nnmber  of  books 
of  t)iis  dewription,  togetlier  with  prints,  &c. 
Dr.  John  Nichols,  of  London,  presented  a  larse  nambor  of 
anatomical  prepiArations,  calculi,  engravings,  &c. 

1801  Samtitil  61iapieigh<,  Iat»  librarian,  rave  a  piece  of  real  estate  in 

Kittery,  and  the  "  residue"  of  his  esUte  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.    The  snm  obtained  from  this  bequest  was       .        8,000  00 
1803  Ward  N.  Boylston,  Esq.,  an  annuity  of  $100,  for  prizes  for  dis- 
sertations on  medical  subjects,  equal  to  the  sum  of  $2000, 
which  was  afterward  obtained  for  it. 2,000  00 

1805  A  subscription  was  raised  for  establisning  a  Botanic  Garden, 

and  a  professorship  of  Natural  History,  for  which  purposes 

there  was  contributed  the  sum  of 81,888  88 

1806  Thomas  Brand  HoUis  bequeathed,  for  the  library,  £100  sterling.  444  44 

1811  Samuel  Dexter,  for  a  lectureship  for  'the  critical  exposition  ot 

the  Scripttires, 6,000  00 

1812  Mary  Lindall,  of  Charlestown,  for  indigent  scholars,  £100,  888  88 

1814  Esther  Sprugue,  of  Dedham,  for  the  professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Physic. 8,000  00 

Samuel  Eliot,  for  professonhip  of  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture  80,000  00 

1815  Samuel  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  of  Theology,  a  tx>wn8hip  of 

land  in  Maine,  for  wnich  was  obtained  afterward  the  sum  of,        5,000  00 

1816  Count  Bumford,  for  a  professorship,  or  leotureahip,  on  the  ap- 

plication of  science  to  the  arts, 28,000  00 

Abiel  Smith,  for  a  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish 

Languages, 80,000  00 

1817  A  subscription  for  establishing  a  Theological  Sdiool  in  oonneo- 

tion  with  the  College  amounted  to 80,000  00 

Ward  N.  Boylston,  for  prizes  for  elocution,  an  annalty  of  $50, 

afterwarcf  $60,-8ubseQiiently  $1000, 1,000  00 

Liracl  Thomdike,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  theological 

librarv, 600  00 

Judge  Wendell,  twenty  half  eagles,  for  a  Christening  basin,     .  100  00 

1818  Israel  Tliomdtke  presented  the  Ebeling  Library,  which  cost,   .        6,500  00 

1819  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  presented  the  Panorama  of  Athens,  val- 

ued at,      .       - 8,600  00 

Brs.  James  Jackson,  John  C.  Warren,  John  Gorham,  Walter 
Channing,  and  Jacob  Bigelow,  professors  in  the  Medical 
School,  presented  a  library  to  the  Medical  College. 

1820  Ward  N.  Boylston  presented  many  volumes  to  Uie  Medical 

Librar}'. 
Moses  Brown  bequeathed  to  the  Theological  Institation,  .  80,00  00 

Several  gentlemen  g[ave  to  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet  about,      .        23,00  00 
Thomas  Cary,  for  aid  to  theological  students,  bequeathed  the 

**  residue  '*  of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  about,      .       .        8,600  00 
Thomas  Palmer  bequeathed  his  library  of  1200  volumes,  val- 
ued at,      .        .        .     , 2,600  00 

Andrew  Kitchie  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

1821  An  anonymous  donation,  of  which  the  inoome  is  to  be  given  to 

the  most  distingniahed  scholar  among  the  indigent  members 

of  the  senior  class, 1,800  00 

Subscriptipii  for  a  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  GeoloffV,  ,        .        1,200  00 

1628  James  Perkins,  for  a  professorship,  such  as  "the  President 
and  Fellows,  with  tne  concurrence  of  the  Overseers,  shall 

judffo  to  bo  most  useful," 80,000  00 

James  Winthrop  bequeathed  his  collection  of  coins,  valued  at,  258  00 

1828  S.  A.  Eliot,  gave  the  Warden  Library. 5,000  00 

The  Liunean  Society  gave  their  collection  of  animals,  sheila, 

minerals,  Ac,  valura  at, 800  00 

1825  William  Breed  left  a  portion  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  to 
be  given  by  his  executor  "  to  objects  of  charity,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  piety,  and  religion,  especially  among 
the  rising  generation/*  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  his 
executor,  the  Hon.  P.  0.  Thacher,  appropriated  to  the  College,        2,000  00 

Amoont  otfiiad  fbrward, $840,261  14 
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Amount  brongfat  forward, $340,261  14 

1826  A  person  unknown  gsftve,  for  the  purehMe  of  books, ...  50  00 

Bev.  F.  Parknutn,  presented  400  models  of  crystals. 
1826  William  II.  Eliot,  eave  a  copy  of  the  "  Description  dePEgypte,"         1,000  00 
Another  subscription  was  made  in  thia  year  for  the  ben^t  of 
the  TheolojBfical  School,  and  the  Societv  for  the  promotion 
of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Umversi^  was  formed. 
The  sum  collected  at  this  time  was,       .....       19,823  28 
1829  Nathan  Dane,  for  a  Professorship  of  Law,  ....       10,000  00 

George  |*artridge,  for  the  Theological  School,    ....        2,000  00 
Subscription  for  a  professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pas- 
toral Care,  to  wiiioh  Rev.  Honrr  Ware,  Jr. , was  first  appointed,      18,180  00 
1880  Ebcn  Francis,  treasurer,  gave  tne  amount  of  hSa  commission 

from  the  Hollis  Funds,  for  a  clock  for  the  Library,       .       .  150  00 

1681  Christopher  Gore*  cave  the  residue  of  his  estate,  ot  which  $88, 
000  are  reservea  for  innnities  bequeathed  ny  him.    The 
whole  ultimately  receivable  by  the  College,  amounts  to,      .      94,888  00 
Thomas  Perkins,  for  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
and  for  another  on  the  importance  of  induatrious  habits  in 

youth, .  200  00 

Isaiah  Thomas,  bequeathed  books  firom  hla  library,  to  the  value 

ot; 80000 

1882  Thomas  W.  Ward,  gave  an  interestiuff  ooUeotion  of  Crania, 
casts,  and  drawmgs,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 

Caspar  Spurzheim,  valued  at  about, 100  00 

1888  Samuel  Livermore,  or  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  bequeathed  his  whole 
library  of  foreign  law,  300  volumes,  valued  in  the  inventory 
of  his  estate,  at, 6,000  00 

1884  Bev.  George  Chapman,  intestate,  desired  that  the  residue  of 

his  estate  should  be  given  to  Hansard  College,  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  students  in  the  Theological  S<mool.  This  wbh 
was  earned  into  effect  by  his  heirs,  and  the  sum  received 
ftom  the  late  Jonathan  Chapman,  his  brother,  was,  .       1,261  42 

Joshua  Fisher,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Professorskip  of  Natural 

Histonr, 20,000  00 

John  McLean,t  for  a  Professorship  of  History,  ....      20,652  80 
Bev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  for  promotinff  Theolo^oal  Education,       1,000  00 

1885  Sarah  Jackson,  for  the  aid  of  indigent  theological  students,      .      10,000  00 

William  Pomeroy,  for  the  same  object, 1,000  00 

Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  holf  the  proceeds  of  a  share  in  the 

AtheniBum, 90  00 

1886  Hannah  C.  Andrews,  for  the  Theological  School,       ...  500  00 

Joshua  Clapp.  for  the  Theological  Soliool, 1,000  00 

The  class  graa listing  in  1886  gave  111  volumes  to  the  Library. 

N.  Dane,  m  addition  to  $10,000  given  in  1881,  for  the  Law 

School, 6,000  00 

Thirteen  fontlemen  subscribed  $10  each  for  a  portrait  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  to  be  placed  in  the  Law  Librarv,      ...  180  00 

1888  Several  gentlemen  subscribed  for  the  purpose  oi  raisio^  a  fund, 

the  income  of  which  should  be  loaned  to  meritorious  stu- 
dents, and  the  sum  contributed  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  this  purpose.    It  amounted  to  $12,050,        .        .      12,050  00 

Thirty  ffentlemen  also  contributed  $100  eacH  for  an  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,       8,000  00 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris  gave  400  volumes  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  gave  about  700  vol- 
umes to  the  College  Library. 

Timothy  Walker,  bequeathed  to  the  Theolo^cal  School,   .  '    •       1,000  00 

1889  Joshua  Clspp,  a  second  donation  to  the  Theological  School,      .       1,000  00 
Mrs.  Mary  Tufts,  for  do 500  00 

1840  John  Foster,  for  the  aid  of  professional  students.      .        .       .       2,000  00 
Dr.  F.  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  in  the  Theoloffioal  School,        5,000  00 

1841  Mrs.  Crogie,  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells. 

The  Misses  Dunster,  only  surviving  descendants  of  President 
Dunster,  presented  his  Bible,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

Henry  Licnow,  devised  one  half  of  the  residue  otf  his  estate  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $572,585  09 

*ThiibcqMrtwasiiuid«tni8a6.  t  Tbit  baqimt  wai  bimI«  in  18S1. 
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Amount  bronght  forward, $572,686  09 

Harvard  College,  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  School. 
There  haa  been  received  fh>m  it  up  to  this  tune,  Auguat, 
1848,  the  Bum  of, 3,808  80 

1841  The  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 
College,  gave  for  increasinff  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Dexter  Lectareahip  on  BilMical  Cntioismj  tne  sum  of, .       .      10,000  00 

1845  The  Aaaoctadon  of  tne  Alumni,  for  defravmg  in  part  the  ex- 

pense of  providing  a  laige  hall  for  public  meetings,     .       .        S,968  06 
Francis  Peabody  presented  a  valuable  telescope. 
Chief  Justice  8baw,  a  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington. 
A  subscription  was  made  for  the  College  Library  by  thirty-four 

gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of, 21,008  00 

1848  VfrS,  Boylaton,  bequeathed,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Boylston,  for  the  Aind  for  prizes  for  Elocution,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  for  Medical  Essays, ....  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  the  Aind  for  an  Anatomical  Museum  and  Library  Boom,  1,000  00 
'^  A  few  fHends  of  science,*'  presented,  through  Prof.  Webster, 

a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  which  cost,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Prof.  Gray,  gave  a  collection  of  specimens  of  tlie  rocks  and 

minorals  of  New  York  and  Now  Jeiaoy. 
David  Sears,  for  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  Tower,    .        .        6,000  00 
A  subscription  for  a  Telescope,  and  other  instruments  neoessaiy 

for  an  Observatory,  was  raised  this  year,  to  the  amount  of,        20,180  00 
1844  Horace  A.  Haven,  bequeathed,  for  the  purdiase  of  mathematical 

and  astronomical  works  for  the  Library,  ....  8,000  00 
Israel  Mnnson,  bequeathed,  unconditionally,     ....      16,000  00 

1846  William  Prescott,  bequeathed,  for  the  purcnase  of  books  for  the 

Library 8,000  00 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  for  aid  to  indigent  students,      ...  600  00 

Alexander  Vattemaro,  presented  some  valuable  books. 

David  Sears,  toward  a  fund  for  the  salary  of  an  olieen'er,         .  6,000  00 

1846  Peter  C.  Brooks,  for  erecting  a  house  for  the  President,    .    •   .  10,000  00 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  of  London,  gave,  through  President 

Everett,  £100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library,     .  480  00 

Miss  N.  Kendall,  for  the  Theological  School.      ....        9,000  00 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  gave  the  land  on  whicn  haa  been  erected 

the  new  Medical  Sdiool  building. 
A  subscription  was  made  among  the  fViends  and  pupils  of  Dr. 

Abbott,  of  Exeter,  N.  U.,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Scliolar- 

ship  to  be  called  by  his  name.    The  sum  subscribed  was,   .        1,685  00 
Wm.  G.  Stearns,  presented  a  set  of  silver  keys,  with  a  case. 
A  subscription  for  a  fund  to  support  an  astronomical  observer 

and  his  assistants  for  two  years  was  made,  which  amounted  to,  6,060  00 
A  subscription  for  the  purcnase  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon 

was  made,  to  the  amount  of. 8,066  00 

A  aubscription  for  the  new  Meaioal  School  bnilding,  .        4,600  00 

1847  A.  W.  Fuller,  for  the  Theological  School 1,000  00 

Dr.  George  Hay  ward.  152  models,  of  various  forms  of  disease, 

to  the  cabinet  of  tne  Medical  bchool. 
Dr.  J.  C-  Warren,  a  cabinet  of  preparations  to  Medical  School, 

valued  at, 10,000  00 

Also  a  fund  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  same,       .        5,000  00 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  Scientific  School,         ....      60,000  00 
^1848  Edward  B.  Phillips,  bequeathed  for  the  Observatory.  .     100,000  00 

Professor  J.  W.  Webster,  presented  to  the  Library  for  College 

Chapel,  a  complete  set  of  Chants  for  male  voices. 
Mr.  F.  £.  Hall,  Class  of  1846,  made  valuable  donations  of  books 

to  the  Library,  and  a  oopy  of  the  Koran  in  manuscript. 
Hon.  E.  Lane,  presented  the  Librarv  with  a  valuable  collection 

of  manuscripts,  ohicfly  in  the  Delaware  language. 
F.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  F.ngland,  presented  a  viQuable  Fossil 

Saurian. 
N.  D.  Gould,  Esq.,  presented  a  beautifiil  specimen  of  Chirogra- 

phy. 
The  Class  of  1802,  presented  to  the  Corporation  their  flind,  of,        4,000  00 
A  Beneficiary,  gave  to  **  Theological  Fund,"      ....  7600 

1649  More  than  six  thousand  specimens  of  miuerals  were  added  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $862,142  74 
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Amount  brougbt  forward, (862,142  74 

th«  Cabinet,  by  the  liberality  of  sundry  rentlemen,  who  gave 
toward  the  mirchase  of  the  collection,  the  t»uni  of,         .        .        8,175  00 
1S49  Henry  S.  Sandtord,  Esq.,  presented  a  complete  collection  of  the 
various  materials  nacd  in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain 
of  Berlin. 

Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  ffave  in  addition  to  his  former  donation 
for  a  Scientilic  School,  the  sum  of  $1,&00  per  anniun  for  five 
year»,  nniouuting  to, 7,500  00 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  caats  of 
Crania,  for  the  Anatomical  MuHcum. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  painted  by  Coplev. 

Hon.  Edwiird  Kverett,  canscd  the  manuscripts  presented  to  the 
CoUejfe  by  Chief  J  ustice  Lane,  to  be  arranged  and  bound  In 
16  voiumes  at  his  own  expense,  and  placed  in  a  trunk  for 
safe  keeping. 
1850  The  Lords  ot  the  Treasury,  England,  presented  a  copy  of 
"  Fauna  Antique  Scivalensis." 

A  marble  bust  of  Kev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  was  presented 
to  the  College,  by  several  gentlemen. 

The  Class  of  l»io,  presented  a  Fund  to  be  called  the  ^^Kirkland 

Scholarship  Fund  of  1  $15,"  amounting  to,     ....        2,80800 

"W.  L.  Lee,  Esq.,  presented  specimens  of  Lava,  Coral,  Ac,  from 
the  Sandwich  islands  and  Oregon. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  presented  a  bust  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  first 
professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Universitv. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Storer,  presented  a  portrait  of  her  father,  Eben 
Storer,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years. 
1861  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Perkins^ presented  to  the  Library, "  Audubon^a 
Quadrupeds  of  America."  with  a  description  of  the  same. 

A  nuraberiof  gentlemen  raised  a  fund  b^*  subscription  and  ex- 
pended tlie  same,  by  adding  a  new  wing  to  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge,  amounting  to, 4,800  00 

J.  1.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Observatory  a  "Comet 
Seeker." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sever,  jpresented  a  collection  of  manuscript  papers, 
rolatinff  to  the  history  of  the  College. 
1852  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  E.sq.,  presented  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 

Physics,  tlie  sum  of,  . 800  00 

He  also,  presented  (J9  vols,  of  the  "Annalin  der  Physick." 

Mrs  Sarah  li.  Oliver,  presented  an  original  portrait  of  White- 
field. 

Dr.  Calvin  Thomas,  of -Tyngaboro',  bequeathed,  for  "Indigent 

Theological  Students,"  the  sura  of.  .        .        .  100  00 

Mr.  Lewis  Gould,  of  Asliby,  bequeathea  to  *  Theological  School,*  888  00 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  subscribed  for  the  purcliase  of  a  por- 
trait of  Prof.  E.  I.  Channing,  and  presented  the  same  to  the 
College. 

Class  of  1817,  presented,  to  found  Scholarships, ....        1,015  (M 

Charles  Sanders,  of  Cam  bridge,  presented  a  copy  of  the  "  Paleo- 
graphic  Universelle,"  in  four  vols. 

Several  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Law  School,  presented  por- 
traits of  Professors  Parker  and  Parsons. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  being  a  cop^  of  the  original,  by  Rembrandt. 
1858  Several  gentlemen  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  "  Department  of  English  Poetry," 
the  sum  amounted  to, 1,105  00 

James  Brown,  Esq.,  presented  a  costly  pulpit  Bible  for  the  use 
of  the  Chapel  in  Divinity  Hall. 

The  Class  of  1614,  subscribed,  to  found  Scholarships,       .        .        2,800  00 

A  subscription  to  purchase  bust  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  was  made,  and 
the  same  presented  to  the  Library. 

Subscription  for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  Natural  History, 

belonging  to  Prof.  Agassiz  was  made,  amounting  to,    .        .      .10,175  00 

Dr.  George  C.  Shuttuck,  presented,  toward  sustaining  the  Chair 

Amount  carried  forward, $895,788  74 
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of  Pathological  Auatomy  in  the  Maasaohiuettfl  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  sum  of  $14,000— the  inoome  ariaiog  fh>m  the  same, 
tol)e  paid  to  the  incnmbent  of  said  Chair,    ....      14,000  00 
1858  Mr.  N.  Smith,  preeented  a  silver  Tankard,  once  the  property  of 
Heniy  DuuHter,  the  flrat  Frosident. 
The  ChiM  of  1885,  eabeoribed  to  found  Schokrahipa,        .        .  245  00 

1854  Hod.  Jonathan  Phillips,  presented  $10,000— the  inoome  thereof, 

to  sustain  a  ''  Greek  Professor," 10,000  00 

Dr.  Oeorffo  C.  Shattuck,  presented  toward  snstaininff  students 

in  Matnematies,  or  in  tJie  study  of  the  Languages,  the  sum  of,      10,000  00 

Hon.  T.  U.  Perkina,  presented  a  boat  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
by  Powers. 

Mrs.  F.  Parkman,  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Theological 
School,  books  on  Theology,  the  property  of  her  late  nas- 
band.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman. 

IGss  Caroline  Plummer,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  $15,000— the  in- 
oome thereof,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  **  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Heart." 15,000  00 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  presented  to  the  Library, 
a  complete  set  of  their  piiblioattons,  amounting  to  more  than 
nine  hundred  volumes. 

Sundry  gentlemen  subscribed  for,  aiid  presented  to  the  College^ 
the  bust  of  Bev.  President  Walker. 

The  Tniatees  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  presented  pro- 
perty, valued  at  $50,000— for  the  purpose  of  ereoting  a  Chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  Univenaty, 50,000  00 

1855  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Wolcott,  presented  two  bonds  of  the  Phikdel- 

phia  and  Reading  Bailroad— the  inoome  thereof,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Scho&rships ;  called  *'  Wolcott  Soholanhips,^'    .        2,000  00 

The  Chiss  of  1885,  subscribed  to  found  Scholarships,  490  00 

Hon.  J.  J.  Appleton,  left  in  the  "  safe-keepiiuf  of  the  College," 
a  portrait  of  Rev.  Natfaanie]  Appleton:  abo,  a  portrait,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  N.  Appleton,  both  by  Copley. 

The  late  James  Brown,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  the  Library,  books 

in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  amounting  to,  .       .        5,000  00 

Mrs.  Susan  J.  Davis,  presented  a  oollection  of  Classical  Works, 
the  property  of  her  late  son,  Thomas  K.  Davis. 

1856  Hon.  Jarea  Sparka.  presented  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  the  dona- 

tion of  Joshna  Bates,  Esq.}  of  London. 
William  T.  Andrews^  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  College,  jpresented 

to  increase  the  fund  belonging  to  the  **  Plummer  Prufessor- 

ship,"  the  sum  of.   .       .        .       .      ' 2,500  00 

An  **  Anonymous  "  aonation  waa  made  to  the  **  Plummer  Pro- 

feseorahip,"  of, 8,000  00 

Several  gentlemen  contributed  toward  increasing  the  Minorslo- 

ficfll  Cabinet,  the  sum  of, 1,720  00 
.  Warren,  Esq.,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  late 
father,  gave  an  original  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

His  Mj\je«ty,  King  of  llano  ver,  presented  to  the  Library,  two 
medals  of  silver  and  bronze. 

Uriah  A.  Boy  den,  Esq.,  gave,  for  Mathematical  Prizes,  the  sum 

of,      .       .        • 600  00 

Col.  Benjamin  Loring,  and  other  ^ntlemen,  purchased  the 
Library  of  Prof.  Locke,  of  Gottmgon,  and  presented  the 
same  to  the  Divinity  School,  (cost  $1,900,)    ....        T,900  00 

The  Ckss  of  1S3.5,  subscribed  to  found  Scholanhips,        .        .  480  00 

Dr.  Henry  B,  Wales,  bequeathed  his  fine  Library  to  the  College ; 
and  aUo,  the  income  of  his  property  after  it  shall  come  into 
possession  of  the  College,  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  the 
Sanscrit  Language,  Ac. 

Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  presented  property  amounting  to  $10,030 — 
the  income  thereof,  to  be  paid  to  Prof.  J.  Wyman  Uersey, 
professor  of  Anatoniv, 10,080  00 

A  new  fence  was  erectea  around  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  subscription  of  several  gentlemen,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of. 1,050  00 

Dr.  (^orge  Hay  ward,  presented  an  ori^nal  portrait  of  the  late 
Dr.  Oreenwood. 

Amount  carried  forward,         •       .       •       •       .       $1,028,748  74 
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Amount  bronght  forward.        ....  $1,028,74874 

1857  Hon.  Fnncis  C.  Gtav^  bequeathed  his  valnable  collection  of  en- 

Snvinffii ;  and  aMO,  $1,000— for  keepinff  the  same  in  order, 
0.    The  engravings,  valued  at  $80,000,        ....        1,000  00 
Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  bequeathed  to  the  ^*  Thei>loffical  School,''  .        1,000  00 
The  Sodety  for  Promoting  Theological  Educatioli,  has  agreed 

to  sustain  two  new  Profeasoxships  ir  "■--  ^^--i-i—  o^-^i 

one  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  one  € 

by  the  payment  of  $600  annually, 

years. 
Mm.  £.  W.  Haven,  of  Portsmonth,  prisented  to  the  LibraTT 

more  than  700  volumes  belonging  to  her  late  husband,  N. 

Haven.  Jr. :  and  also,  coins  and  medals. 
Subsoriptions  nave  been  obtained  by  Prof.  Cooke,  and  others, 

for  building  a  Museum,  to  be  united  with  tne  Boylston 

Fund,  for  that  purpose,  amount  of  subscription  added  to  the 

Boylston  Fund  is, •        .      17,000  00 

William  Pickman,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  *^  the  President  and  Fel- 

lows  of  Harvard  College,"  the  sum  of. S  000  00 

George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  mreoted  the  works  of  his  brother.  Dr. 

hTB.  Wales,  to  be  bound,  and  oasea  to  seonre  the  same,  to 

be  prepared  at  his  own  e.Tpon8e. 
William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  presented  a  fhrther  sum  for  the 

'*  PInmmer  Professorship,^  amounting  to,    ....        2,50000 

1858  Thomas  W.  Watxl,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  the  College  the  sum  of 

$5,000— the  income  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase 

of  books, 5,000  00 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Dowse,  gave  for  the  oonstmc- 

tion  of  a  Botani<ad  Conservatoxr  at  Cambridge,  the  sum  of,        2,000  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Waterhouse,  presented  tne  bust  of  her  late  husband, 
D.  W.  Waterhouse ;  also,  a  number  of  volumes  fh>m  hia 
Library. 

Professor  J.  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  gave  the  Baptismal  Font  of  Stone,  in 
front  of  the  Chancel  of  the  Appleton  Chapel. 

An  Anonymous  donation  was  presented  through  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton, for  building  a  Gymnasium  at  Cambrid^,  amounting  to,        8,000  00 

Several  gentlemen  presented  to  the  Library,  the  bust  of  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner. 

John  C.  Gray,  Esq..  presented  for  Mathematical  prizes,    .       .  600  00 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisoury,  presented  to  the  Library  the  sum  of 
$5,000— the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  other  languages,  ....        5,000  00 

William  Gray,  Esq.,  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  unde,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray^gave  the  sum  of  $15,000 — ^tbe  income  to  be  expended 
in  keeping  the  collection  of  engravings  given  by  iiim  in 
order,  ana  in  publishing  a  catalogue  or  the  same,  .       15,000  00 

William  Gray,  Esq..  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Grmr,  gave  tne  sum  of  60^000— the  income  to  be  ex- 
pendea  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Museum  of  Com- 
pamtive  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 50,000  00 

Total, $1,188,748  74 

P.  S.  Since  making  up  this  account,  the  College  has  received  a  bequest,  made 
by  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  $50,000,  to  be  added  to  the  sum,  given  in  hia 
lifetime  for  scientific  purposes ;  also,  a  bequest  of  Miss  Maiy  Osgood,  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  bequest  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  referred  to  in  Table  V.,  has 
been  received. 
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TABLE  m. 

BBAL    BSTATX  OIYXN    AT  TAIUOUB    nXXODB  BT  nn>Iin]>VAL8    ASD    TBM  TOWK  OV 
GAMBSIDOK  TO    BAJtYABD  COLLEOX. 

Dtta.  Aarat. 

1688  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  8|  aores  of  land, 21 

1645  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave  part  of  a  garden  containing  about  1  acre 

and  a  rood, 1 

16i6  Israel  StoaffEton  gave  800  acres,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Keponaet, 

about  Mother  Brook, 200 

and  100  acres  on  Blue  Hill  side, 100 

Bev.  Nathaniel  Ward  gave  600  acres, 600 

liigor  R.  Sedgwick,  two  small  shops  in  Boston. 
1649  Mathew  Day.  part  of  a  garden  01  which  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave 

his  share  in  1645, 

Town  of  Cambridge  gave  a  fiurm,  at  Shawshin  (now  Billerica,)  100 

acres, 100 

to  which  Henry  Dunster  added  100  acres,        ....      100 
1658  Bobert  Cook  gave  to  the  college  a  grant  from  the  Gkneral  Court  of 
800  acres,  which  were  never  obtained. 
John  Coggan  cave  a  parcel  of  marsh  land,  lying  in  Bnmney  Marsh,       70 
1656  John  Hayward  gave  80  acres,  lying  in  Watortown,  ....        80 
1660  Bev.  Ezekiel  Bosen  gave  the  revereion  of  his  house  and  lands, 
which  were  s^d,  and  a  lann  at  Waltham,  purchased,  called  Sog- 
ers farm,  wUch  produced,  in- 1885-  $5,000. 
Hennr  Webb  gave  his  house  and  land  which  he  purchased  of  H. 
Phillips,  formerly  owned  by  8.  Oliver. 

1662  The  town  of  Cambndge,  8  acres, 8 

1664  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  80  acres  of  land  and  three  commons,       .       80 
1678  Bichard  Champney  gave  40  acres,  more  or  less,  near  the  falia  on 

Charles  Biver, 40 

John  Haywood  gave  his  house-lot  at  Watertown,  84  acres.  .       24 

1678  Bev.  Daniel  Bussell  bequeathed  1000  acres  at  Winter  Harbor,  of 

which  the  College  never  obtained  poaseasion. 
1681  Samuel  Ward  gave  Ward's  Ishind. 

Edward  Jackson,- 400  acreS} 400 

1688  Town  of  Cambrid^,  20  acres  and  three  commons  in  Lexington,     .       20 

1689  Do.  in  Cambridge  Bocks,  in  the  1st  division,  12  acres,      ...       IS 

2d      '*    lot  86,  12  acres,        .        .        18 

1695  Theodore  Atkinson  gave  a  piece  of  land  at  southward  of  Boston, 

about  20  rods.    (JV^  oUained,) 

1696  Samuel  Sewall  and  wife  gave  500  acres,  at  Petaquamscot,  600 
1702  William  Stoughton  gave  28  acrea  of  land  in  Dorchester,  and  salt 

meadow, 28 

1707  Town  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Bocks,  lot  66, 7i  acres,       .       .         7A 

"  77,  li     "...         U 
"  12, 7i     "    .       .       ..        7* 
1718  Proprietora  of  the  town  of  Bntland,  In  Boston,  gave  250  acres,       .      250 

1724  Town  of  Cambridge,  8  acres, 8 

1781  Samuel  Brown  gave  his  estate  purchased  of  Eleazer,  Giles  200  acres ; 

also,  stock  belonging  to  his  farm, 200 

Isaac  Boyall  gave  2,120  acres,  or  thereabout, 2,120 

Thomas  Pownall  ffave  500  acres,  for  founding  a  Professonhlp  of 
Political  Law.  lor  which  nothing  was  realized. 
1801  Samuel  Shapleign  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate. 
1814  Samuel  Parkman  gave-a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  sold  fbr  $5,000. 
1820  Thomas  Cary  bequeathed  his  real  and  personal  estate. 
1826  C.  Gore  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate  after  certain  legacies. 
1841  Henry  Lienow  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 

Total, 4,857^ 
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oovDinov  or  ms  oolliox  rmofsaoYf  ▲v«imt  Sin,  1859. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport  for  1860,  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Productive  Property, 
August  31st,  1859T-K)ther  than  College  Grounds,  Building,  libruy,  C«bmet,  At, 

Notes  and  Mortgages,  .  .  $676,887  6d 

Bonds, 88,000  00 

Bank  Stock. 88,860  76 

Manufacturing  Stock.        .        ; 58,580  00 

Appleton  Chapel  Fund,    : 60,870  00 

Bailroad  Stock, 10,000  00 

Annuities, 4,794  44 

Beal  Estate— (other  than  University  site  and  buildings,)  188,101  04 

SnndiT  Inveetments, 64,854  07 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum  and  Engravings,       .  65,000  00 

Balances,    .        '. 16,707  85 

Total, 11,095,905  67 

The  foregoing  Property  is  answerable  for  the  following  porposee : — 

For  Academic  Department, $209,488  71 

For  Scholanhips, 88,269  84 

For  Special  Professorships 812,448  95 

For  Librsry, 26,818  11 

For  Theolofrical  School, 108,267  62 

F.or  Law  School  and  Boarding  Establishment,        .       .  58,093  79 

For  Scientific  School, 82,925  20 

For  Medical  Sefaool, 28,404  12 

For  Observatory,       , 109,261  86 

For  Special,  (Annuities,  Chapel,  Engravtngs,  ^ka,)       .  66,786  86 

For  Zoological  Museum, 50,412  74 

For  Objects  not  connected,       ......  19,788  87 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

TABLE    V. 

LZOAOIZS  Aim  nONATIOKS  TO  BX  BKCZIVSD. 

Data.  DoUaim. 

To  the  gifts  already  recorded,  may  be  added  the  following 
donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  College,  but  are  not 
vet  received,  being  made  payable  at  a  future  day : — 

1841  The  bequest  of  the  late  Bcniamin  Bussey  of  the  remainder  of 
his  whole  estate,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Manual  Labor  School  upon  his  estate  in 
Roxbury,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Law  SchT>ol  and  the  Theological  School, 
connected  with  the  College.  The  whole  estate  now  amounts 
to  about,    . 820,000  00 

1845  The  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  bovs 

who  show  uncommon  talent,  whether  before  or  after  tne 

period  of  entering  College,  and  living  them  the   most 

thorough  instruction  in  the  branch  of  knowledge  for  which 

•  they  arc  peculiarly  qualified, 60,000  00 

1856  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  guarrnntces  during  his  life,  the  sum  of  $600 
per  annum,  and  after  his  decease  the  principal  snm  of  $10,- 
000 — ^the  income  is  to  be  applied  to.  publishing  the  **  Annals  of 
the  Observatory." 

1866  The  late  Leonard  Jarvis.  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  **  one 
half  part  of  lot  in  Baltimore"— (will  net  about  $14,000.) 

1859  William  Gmy,  Esq.,  has  signified  his  intention  of  paying  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  ($25,000,)  for  pucnasing  books 
lor  the  Library. 

Total, $870,000  00 
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«    CSTABUSHXD  BT  PHSSmnTT  DVITSTBI. 

Siatutay  Leg€9y  Privilegia^  et  Ordinaiionet,  per  In9peetor€$  et  Praaidem  Col- 
legii  Harvardini  conttituim  An.  Ckr,  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645, 1646,  et  pro- 
mulgatm  wi  tekolarium  mUutem  et  ditciplinam  perpetv^  €oiuenandam, 

1.  Cmconque  faerit  peritia  legend!  Cloeroiiem  ant  qnemvii  alinm  ejosmodi  clas- 
sionm  authorem  ex  tempore,  et  congrod  loqnendi  ac  aoribcndi  Latine  facaltas 
oratione  tarn  aolnti  quam  Iigat&,  sno,  ot  aiunt,  Marte,  et  ad  ungnem  inflectendi 
Groooram  noninnm  verboramque  paradigmata ;  hie  adminionem  in  Collegium 
jnre  potest  expeotare.  Qaicnnqae  verd  deaUtutua  faerit  hao  peritia,  admtssioQenfi 
aibi  nentiquun  vendioet. 

2.  Considerato  nnoaquiaqne  nltimnm  finem  vlte  ao  atndionnn,  oognitionem 
nimiram  Dei  et  Jean  Cbriatl,  qua  eat  THa  fldterna.    Job.  xvSi.  3. 

3.  Cum  Deua  aapientis  ait  lai^gitor,  privatia  preoibna  aapienttam  ab  eo  singali 
ardenter  petnnto.    Prov.  ii.  2, 3,  S;o. 

4.  In  Sacria  Soripturia  legendia  bia  qnotidie  nnnaqniaqne  ae  exeroeto ;  quo  par- 
alna  ac  peritna  ait  rationem  reddendi  suornm  profectnum,  tarn  in  theoreticis  philo- 
logicia  obaervationibaa,  qnam  in  apiritnalibaa  praotioia  docamentia,  quemadmoduni 
tutores  reqoirent  pro  auo  onjnaque  capta,  qnum  **  adltoa  verbi  illominat.''  Peal, 
exix.  130. 

5.  In  pablioo  aanctomm  casta  omnea  ffeataa,  qai  oontoroptom  ant  neglectum 
pne  ae  ferunt  aacrarnm  institutionnm,  ataaioed  cavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tutori- 
bos  reddendam  quid  profecerint  parati  sonto ;  omnibuaqae  legitimia  aibi  scientiam 
reponendi  mediia  atantor,  proat  k  auo  quisque  tutore  institotaa  faerit 

6.  Omnem  pro&nationem  Sacroeancti  Dei  nominia,  attributorum,  verbi,  institu- 
tionam  ao  tempomm  cnltAa,  evitanto;  Denm  anlem  et  ejus  veritatem  in  noUti& 
retinere,  aommA  cam  rererentii  et  timore,  atadento. 

7.  Honore  proaequnntor,  nt  parentea,  ita  magiatratoa,  preabyteroa,  tutore?,  anoe- 
que  omnea  aeniores,  prout  ratio  poatnlat ;  coram  illia  tacentea  niai  interrogati,  nee 
quioqaam  contradicentea,  e»  exhibentea  honoria  et  reFerentis  indicia  quiecunque 
landabili  nan  recepta  annt,  Incanrato  nimiram  corpore  aalatantea,  aperto  capito 
adstantes,  &c. 

8.  Ad  loqnendom  tardi  aunto;  evitent  non  aolnm  jaramenta,  mendacia,  et  in- 
certoa  ramorea,  aed  et  atultiloquium,  acurrilitatem,  futilitatem,  laaciviam,  omneeque 
geatus  moleatoa. 

9.  Nequia  ae  intmdat  vel  rebna  alienie  immiaeeat. 

10.  Dum  htc  egerint,  tempoa  atudioad  redimunto,  tarn  oommanee  omnium 
acbolarinm  boraa,  quam  suia  pneleotionibua  deatinataa,  obaenrando ;  pra^lecticmi- 
bus  autem  diligenter  attendunto,  neo  Tooe  nee  geatu  moleati.  Siquid  dabiteut, 
aodalee  anoa,  aut  (nondum  exempto  acrupulo)  tutorea  modette  conaulunto. 

11.  Nequia  aub  qnovia  pretextu  hominnm,  quorum  p«rditi  aunt  ao  discincti 
morea,  conanetodine  aeo  fiuniliaritate  utitor.  Neqoe  lioebit  nlll,  niai  poteatate  ab 
Inspectoribaa  CoUegii  fiu;tl^  bellicia  luatrationibua  intereaie.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
atatu  degena,  nisi  concesafr  prida  h  tutore  venii,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  nee  quisquam, 
cuiuaennque  gradiia  aut  orainia  fnerit,  forum  frequentet,  vcl  diutins  in  aliqua  op- 
pidi  plateA  moretur,  aut  tabemas,  cauponaa,  vel  diversoria  ad  commenandam  aut 
bibendum  acoedat,  niai  ad  parentea,  curatorea,  nutricioa,  vel  hnjuamodi,  accersitua 
fuerit. 

12.  Nullos  soholaria  qnicqoam,  quod  sex  denarioa  yaleat,  nuHo  parcntum.  cura- 
tomm,  ant  totomm  approbante,  emito,  Tendito,  ant  oommutato.  Quum  autem 
aecua  feoerit,  k  Pmnde  pro  delicti  tetione  mnHabitur. 

13.  Scholarea  vernaou1&  1ingn4  intra  Collegii  limitea  nullo  pnetextu  utuntor, 
niai  ad  orationem  ant  aliud  aliqnod  exeroitium  publicum  Anglice  habendum  evo- 
cati  fuorint 

14.  Siquia  acbolarinm  &  precibua  ant  prelectionibua  abfnerit,  niai  necessitate 
cbactua  aot  tutoria  naotua  Teniaro,  admonition!  ant  aliusmod!  pro  PrsDsidis  pruden- 
tis  posnae,  a!  plus  quam  semel  in  hebdomade  peccaverit,  erit  obnoxius. 

15.  Scholarium  quisque  donee  primo  ^adu  ornetur,  ni  sit  commensal  is,  aut  no- 
bilts  alioujaa  61ins,  ant  militia  primogenitus,  suo  tuntum  cognomine  vocator. 
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16.  NoIluB  schoUris  qoAvit  de  cami  (nim  piwmonatratA  et  approbate  Pnesidi 
vel  tutori  suo)  A  saia  studiis  statisve  exeroitiis  abeito,  excepta  lion  jentaculo,  aein- 
ihora  mereDdaB,  prandio  vero  seaquibora,  pariter  et  coene  ooocessa. 

17.  Siquia  acholarium  ullam  Dei  et  bujua  CoIIegii  legem,  sive  animo  pcrrerao, 
ten  ex  supinA  negligentiA,  violArit^  pottqnara  feorit  bis  admonitua,  ai  Don  adaltaa, 
virgia  coereeatur,  ain  adultna,  ad  Inspectorea  Collegii  defereDdoa  erit,  at  pablic^ 
in  enm  pro  meritia  animadveraio  6at ;  in  atrocioribaa  autem  delictia,  nt  adc6  gra- 
datim  prooedatur,  nemo  cxpectet,  nee  at  admonitio  itcrata  aaper  eAdem  lege  neo- 
essario  fiat. 

18.  Quicanqne  acholaria,  probatione  babitA,  potent  aaeraa  ntriaaqiie  inatrmnenti 
Scripturaa  de  texta  originali  Latine  interpretari  et  logioe  reaolvere,  faeritque  nat- 
uralie  et  moralis  philoaopbie  principiia  imbatoa,  vitaqoe  ao  mcviboa  incalpatna,  et 
publicia  quibuavb  comitiia  ab  Inspectoriboa  et  Prteaide  Collegii  approbatua,  primo 
aao  gradu  posait  oruari. 

19.  Qaicnnqne  acbolaria  acriptam  aynopain  vel  oompcndnim  logice,  natoraHa 
ac  moralia  phUoaopbin,  aritbmetice,  geometrin,  et  aatranomifB  axbibiierit,  foe- 
rique  ad  theaea  auaa  defendendaa  paratua,  nee  non  originalium  nt  anpra  dictam  eat 
linguarnm  peritua,  quem  etiamnam  roorom  intt*gritaa  ao  atndiorum  diligentia  oo- 
boneataverintf  publicia  quibuavia  comitiia  probatione  dcta,  aecnndi  gradSa,  magia- 
terii  nimirum,  capax  erit. 

The  Law9^  Liiertiet^  and  Orders  of  Harvard  CoUege,  eot\firmed  by  the  Over- 
eeert  and  President  of  the  College  in  the  years  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  published  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
velfare  and  government, 

1.  When  any  aobolar  ia  able  to  read  Tolly,  or  aocb  like  claaaical  Latin  anthor 
extempore^  and  make  and  apeak  trae  Latin  in  Terae  and  proae  suo  (ut  aiunt) 
Marte^  and  decline  perfectly  tbe  panidigma  of  nonna  and  verba  in  the  Greek 
tongne,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  ahall  any  claim  admiaabn 
before  anoh  qnalificationa. 

2.  Every  one  ahall  oonaider  the  main  end  of  hia  life  and  atadiea,  to  know  God 
and  Jeaua  Chriat,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wiadora,  every  one  shall  serionsly,  by  prayer  in 
secret,  aeek  wiadom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  &o. 

4.  Every  one  shall  ao  exerciae  himaelf  in  reading  the  Scriptorea  twioe  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret- 
ical obaervationa  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  aptritnal  tmths,  as 
their  Tutor  ahall  requure,  according  to  their  aeveral  abllitiea  reapectively,  seeing 
tbe  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Psalm  cxix.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestnrea  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God's  ordinances,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  use  the  helps  of  storing  themselves 
with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophistera  and  Bach- 
elors (until  themselvee  make  common  phice)  shall  publicly  repeat  aermons  in  the 
Ilall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth, 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profiuiation  of  God's  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sons, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer),  not 
gainsaying ;  showing  all  those  laudable  expreouona  of  honor  and  reverence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the 
like. 
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8.  They  thall  be  akiw  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  aDoertain 
ramors,  bat  likewise  all  idle,  foolislr,  bitter  scoffing,  fh)thy,  wanton  words,  ,and 
oSSBMPre  gestares. 

9.  'None  shall  pragmatioally  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affiurs. 

10.  During  their  residenoe  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  obserre 
the  generally  hours  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hour  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
kws,  or  in  case  of  non*resolution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  nngirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
without  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
band. Nor  shall  any,  without  the  Keonse  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Ccdlege,  his 
Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  is 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parenti,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
ercises of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  Bnglish. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shal]  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  ofiend 
above  once  a  week. 

15.  Every  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
bis  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  su* . 
perior  nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
Us  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  €rod,  or  the  House, 
out  of  perverneness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  adultus,  to  correction ;  if  adultuty  his  name  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fhult ;  but  in  greater  offences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18.  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
reody  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  In  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  pnUic  act  after  trial  he  shall  be 
capable  of  the  seoond  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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IN  ■CBOULEIBUI  ADMITTBlfDll. 

1.  Prebebn  omnimodam  deUtam  rererentiain  honofandis  magistratibw  ao  kt 
erendis  Presbyteris  et  Pneaidi  Collegii  nnA  oum  Sooiia  aingalia. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  atndiia  incambendo  adhibebis,  atudiis  inquam  lingiu 
ram  et  artimn  liberaliam,  obaeqiKodo  tutor!  too  et  aalataribiu  ejus  praoeptia, 
qnamdin  in  atatn  pupiUari  Tersatua  ftieria  in  hoc  Collegio.  , 

3.  Reliffioae  in  te  auflcipiea  cnram,  dam  hlo  oommoraberis,  obaeirandi  aingulaa 
aalatarea  Tegea,  atatntai  et  privilegia  hajua  aocietatia  quantum  in  te  aitum  eat ; 
atque  etiam,  at  obaenrentor  ab  omniboa  hajw  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  uniua- 
oajoaqne  munerei  fideliter  curabia. 

4.  Seduld  proapieiea  nequid  detriaieDti  CoUegium  oapiat,  qnantnm  in  te  aitum 
eat,  sive  in  ejus  somptibna,  aive  in  sdificio  et  atnictar&,  fundia,  proventiboa,  c»te* 
riaque  omnibua,  qun  nuno  ad  Colleginm  pertinent,  aut,  dnm  hto  egerisj  pertmere 
poBBunt. 

Quod  ad  noa,  Pnaaidem  et  ^fodoa  ao'lioet,  apeotat,  pollioemur  nos  tibi  non  de- 
futuroa  qnibuacunque  aoetr&  intererit ;  iroo  verb  in  atndiia  tnia  et  pietate  progrea- 
aum,  quantum  in  nobia  fuerit,  promovebimoa. 


Bociia  ADMrrrBNDia. 

1.  Prffibebia  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  honoraidia  magtatratitraa  ao 
reverendis  Preabyteria  et  Pneaidi,  Collegii  Inapectoribua. 

2.  Religiose  in  te  suacipiea  curam,  dum  hie  oommoraberia,  obaervandi  aingulaa 
aalatarea  legea,  atatuta,  et  privilegia  hniua  aooietatia,  quantum  in  te  aitum  eat, 
atque  etiam,  at  obaerventur  ab  omnibua  hujua  Collegii  membria  in  singulo  uniaa- 
ouj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnea  et  aingnloa  atudentea,  qui  tutele  tun  commlttuntar  aut  in  posterum 
oommittendi  aunt,  nt  promoveaa  in  omni  tarn  divin&  quam  buman&  literaturli,  pro 
auo  eujuaque  captu,  atque,  ut  moribua  boneatS  et  inculpate  ae  gerant,  anmmopere 
cnrabis. 

4.  Sedulo  proapieiea,  nequid  detriment!  Collegium  eapiat,  quantum  in  te  aitum 
eat,  aive  in  ejus  anmptibua,  aire  in  edifioio  et  atructura,  fundis,  proventiboa, 
oeterisque  omnibua,  quo  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeria,  per- 
tinere  poasint 

Quod  etiam  ad  noa  (Collegii  Inapeotorea)  apeotat,  poUioemur  noa  non  tibi  defa- 
turoa  ease,  quibuscunque  tuA  intererit ;  imo  verd  te  oonfirmablmua  authoritate  ao 
poleatale  nostrA  in  omnibua  tuia  legitimia  adminiatrattonlbua,  oontra  quoseunquo 
coDtumaoea.  Bt  pro  CoUegii  lacultatibjaa  erogabimns  tibi  iclonca  etipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qam  auffloiant  ad  viotum  et  amictum  et  literaturam  tuam 
promoveDdam. 


PRiUKNTATIO  BACCALA0EBOaUlf. 

Honorandi  viri,  voaque,  reverendi  Preabyteri,  pneaento  vobis  hosoe  jnvenca, 
qnoa  aeio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribua  idoneoa  ease  ad  primnm  in  artibna  gradum 
aoaoipiendam  pro  more  Aoademiarum  in  AngliL 


Admitto  te  ad  primum  gradnm  in  artiboa,  acil.  ad  reapondendnm  quseationi  pro 
more  Aoademiarnm  in  AngliA,  tibique  trade  banc  libmm  una  cum  potestate 
public^  prtBlegendi  (in  allquA  artium,  quam  profiteria)  quotieacunque  ad  boo  munna 
evooatoa  fueria. 


Honorandi  viri,  voaque,  reverendi  Preabyteri,  prsaento  vobia  hosoe  viroa,  qnna 
Bcio  tam  doctrinA  quam  moribua  eaae  idoneoa  ad  incipiendnm  in  artibus  pro  more 
.  Aoademiarum  in  Anglii. 
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Admitto  te  ad  Beoonddin  gradnin  id  artibns  pro  more  Aeademianim  in  Asfflii ; 
tibiqoe  trado  hoDo  libmm  unk  onm  potettate  pablioe  profitendi,  ubiconqao  ad  boo 
nranna  poblied  evucatua  ftieris. 


roBMVUL  mjJCM  oomrassioicia. 


£^,  S.  W.,  qui  i  cnltu  dmno  in  anli  Gillegii  tam  matntino  quam  yeaperdno 
toties  per  aliquot  menaea  abfni  (in  qiut  abaenta  roonitia  et  aliia  in  me  aniroadver- 
aionnm  gradiboa  non  obalantiboa  baotenoa  peratiti),  nnno  oalpatn  meam  agnoaoo, 
et  publioas  agoitionia  hoo  teatiinonio  me  ream  profiteor,  et  majorem  in  bia  exer- 
oittJa  pietatia  diligentiam  in  poatemm  (Deo  Tolente),  dum  bio  egero,  pollioeor. 


CBaTinoiTK  fom  an  mrncmaaaDDATS. 

Per  integmm  bienninm  quo  apod  noa  papillari  atata  oommoratna  eat  A.  B., 
CoUegii  Harvardtni  Gantabrigin  in  NoT-Angli4  alamnoa,  pablioaa  lectionea  tam 
pbilologicoa  quam  pbiloaophicaa  andivit,  necnon  deolamationibna,  diaputationiboa, 
osBteriaqne  exeroitiia,  pro  aoi  temporia  ratione  aded  incnbait,  ut  nobia  certam  apem 
feoerit  ill  am  aaia  coaotoneia  etiam  in  aliia  ooUegiia  (ai  adm'nsoa  Iberit)  non  diaparem 
fore.  Quapropter  boo  de  iUo  teatimonium  omnibna,  qnomm  intereaae  poaait,  per- 
bibemoe  noa,  qnomm  nomina  aobaeripta  aont 

Datom. 

oaannoATa  poa  a  aAoasLoa  ov  Aara. 

Per  integrum  illod  tempoa  quo  apnd  noa  oommoratna  eat  C.  D.  Ck>negii  Har- 
Yardini  CantabrigiiB  in  Nov-ADgli4  alomnna,  et  in  artibna  liberalibua  Baocalan- 
rena,  bonarum  literamm  atudiia  Tito  probitatem  adjnnxlt ;  aded  nt  pobia  apem 
amplam  feoerit  ae  in  Eocleain  et  Reipnblics  commodnm  yiotnrum.  Qaapropter 
hoo  de  ilk)  teatimoninm  omnibna,  qnomm  intereaae  poaait,  perlubemua  noa,  qoornm 
Domina  anbaoripta  aunt 

Datum. 

esRTinoAis  Foa  a  VAsria  or  abtb. 

Per  integram  illnd  tempua  quo  apnd  noa  eommoratua  eat  E.  F.,  GoUeffii  Har- 
vardint  CanUibrigiie  in  Nov-AngUa  alomnna,  et  in  artibna  liberalibua  Magiater, 
booaram  literaram  atudiia  aedul<>  inonbnit,  ainoaram  Tern  fidei  profeaaionem  in- 
onlpatja  auie  vitiB  moribua  exomavit,  aded  ut  nobia  certam  et  amplam  apem  feoerit 
ae  in  Eocleain  et  Reipublioe  oommodum  vietomm.  Quapropter  boo  de  illo  teati- 
monium omnibua,  quomm  intereaae  poaait,  perbibemna  noa,  quorum  nomina  anb- 
aoripta aunt 

Datum. 


aAOCALAUEBOnVM  PE^SaSNTATIO. 

Sapplitat  Reverentiia  veatria  A.  B.,ut  quadriennium  ab  admiaaione  oompletam, 
quo  (vdinariaa  lectionea  aodiTerit  unk  onm  diapntationibna,  dedamationibna, 
ceteriaque  exeroitiia  per  atatuta  CoL  reqniaitia  (lioet  non  omnino  aeoomdom  for- 
mam  atatuti),  auffioiat  el  ad  primam  gradum  in  artibua  aoaoipiendnm. 

MAC  nLBaxaTATio  m  AaaL. 

Snpplioat  Reyerentiia  yeetria  N.  N.,  ut  novem  termini  oompleti  poat  finakm 
ejua  determinationem,  in  qnibna  ordinariaa  lectionea  andiTcrit  (licet  non  omnino 
aecondnm  formam  atatuti)  uni  cum  omnibua  oppoMtionibna,  reaponaionibaa,  de- 
clamationibua,  oteteriaque  exeroitiia  per  atatuta  regia  reqniaitia,  aufficiant  ei  ad 
incipiendum  in  artibua. 


FIRST  HARVARD  HALL. 


MONTMENT  TO  HARVARD,  ON  BURIAL  HILL,  IN  CHARLESTOWIf 


m    SCHOOL   OF  MINES 

AT 

FRETBERO,  8AZONT. 


This  oelebnted  school  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  mmes  permits  an  easy  combination  of  practice  with  theory.  Its 
first  object  is  to  fornish  educated  yoong  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  king- 
dom, but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense  for  their  in- 
struction, the  pnpils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government.  The  school  of  mines  is  tmder  the  immediate  govern- 
nient  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt,)  and  is  thus  a  branch  of  the  minis- 
try of  finance.  The  professors  form  a  board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations, and  one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instruction  of  discipline. 

AdmUmon.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  to  the 
directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ia  of  good  moral  character,  in 
sound  health,  writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history,  can  read  easy 
Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  Uie  elements  of  geometry,  and  has 
made  a  beginning  in  drawing.  If  he  undentands  the  French  or  English  language, 
it  is  a  recommendation.  The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the  months  of 
January  and  Juntf,  and  the  directory  decide  which  of  the  applicants  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  professon  of  the  school.  Those  found 
qualified  in  all  the  courses  enter,  and  othen  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed  to 
join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in  the  studies  in  which 
they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict  of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  foreignen  upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German 
states,  strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permission  to  attend  the 
school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and  proficiency,  and  the  written  ex- 
pression of  their  parents'  wish  that  they  should  attend  the  scnool.  Admission  is, 
however,  freely  granted.  Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  supported  by 
the  goverment,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  division  includes  the  regu- 
lar students,  called  beneficiaries  (beneficianteu,)  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four 
years  at  the  school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines ;  the  other  is 
composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more  than  one  or  two  years 
of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior  examination  for  admission,  but  can  not 
enter  as  regular  students,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pav  their  own 
expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreignen.  These  diflierent  divisions  are  distinguished 
by  characteristio  difl&reuces  in  the  uniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously 
educated  students  come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may  have  received,  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular  pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in 
general  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  sdvol.  The  first  class 
receives  from  twent)'-two  to  tliirty  doUara  per  annum  ;  the  second,  fVom  fifteen  to 
twent}'-two ;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen.  The  fourth  class  receive  only  the 
compensation  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines. 

Inetruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those  which  are  to  bo 
pursued  by  all  the  pnpils,  or  general,  and  those  which  depend  upon  the  branch  to 
which  they  intend  devoting  tliemselves.  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary, 
higher,  and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  machinery  of  mines, 
general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical  chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general 
and  topographical,  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements, 
of  mining  and  metallnrgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctognosy  (mineralogy^ 
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geognosy  (geology,)  crystallography  the  art  of  miniog,  roetallargy,  cirU  engineeriBg, 
mining  jurisprudence  and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second  or 
special  coarses  consist  of  the  surveying  of  mines  and  land  surveying,  the  keeping 
of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology,  for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners, 
and  of  the  examination  of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnaces. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  atndents  according  to  the  following 
plan  : — ^Tbe  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geog- 
nosy, to  general  and  topographical  drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practi(»l 
operations  of  mining  and  metaJIurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  certain  times 
to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  famaces,  under  the  charge  of  miners  and 
enieltors,  who  act  as  instructors,  and  who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the 
character  of  their  pupils. 

Daring  the  second  year  the  courses  pursued  are— higher  mathematics,  general 
chemi8tr>*,  mineralogy,  with  practical  exercises,  crystallography,  the  art  of  mining, 
civil  engineering,  drawing.  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exerdeee. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  wiU  devote  himself  to  mining 
or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction  accordingly. 

llie  genenU  courses  of  the  third  year  are-— applied  mathematics,  the  art  of  min- 
ingf  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  technical  chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exer- 
cises in  mining  and  metallurgy,  geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil 
geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — ^machinery  of  mines,  theory  and  practice, 
mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  minerals,  analytical  chemistry,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend 
devoting  themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that  branch, 
and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular  operation  in  which  they  en- 
gage is  regulated  by  the  lectures,  that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  hs  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  government  pupils  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at  entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and 
who,  on  graduating  at  the  school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who 
intend  to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an  admirable  collection 
of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The  oolleotton  of  minerals  and  geological 
specimens  is  large,  and  besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the  other  as  a 
memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  readmg-room,  the  collection  of 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical 
chemistry,  and  the  assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  objects. 
The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become  quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  flrom  October  to  July,  with  holidays  of  firom  one  to 
two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  Durinff  the  summer  vacations, 
the  regular  pupils  make  excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and 
even  into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology,  &c.,  and 
are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The  short  vacations  are  employed 
at  the  school  in  practical  exercises  and  in  literary  compositions,  unless  leave  of 
absence  is  obtained.  Tliere  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are  no 
lessons,  (Monday,)  to  allow  the  pupDs  to  take  part  both  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations  of  the  district  of  Freyberg. 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the  school,  among 
whom  the  different  departments  are  divided  according  to  the  following  plan,  in 
which  the  number  (K  lectures  per  week  is  also  noted  ^~-One  professor  has  charge 
of  the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and  of  metallurgy, 
lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours ;  on  the  second,  three  hours ;  and  on  the  third, 
three  hours.  The  professor  of  theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the 
theory  for  students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a  week ;  gives 
a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises  two  hours  per  week.  The  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  crystallography  lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the 
second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geology  lectures 
on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two  hours  per  week.    The  professor 
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of  the  elementary  and  higher  mathematics  mjea  instruction  in  the  first,  foar  hours, 
and  in  the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining  jurisprudence 
and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week  to  each  of  his  two  classes.  Mixed 
mathematics,  mining  machinery,  and  general  sarveving,  are  under  one  professor, 
who  teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  tlurd  two  hours  per  week. 
Mining  Purveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of  the  corps  two  hours  per  week. 
Drawing  and  civil  architecture  by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the 
Utter,  three  hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superintendent  of  mines. 
The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per  week.  Ihe  teacher  of 
fVench  gives  four  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

The  subjects  arc  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with  interrelation  after 
each  lectore,  and,  when  the  courses  admit,  with  practical  exercises.  The  pupils 
are  expected  to  write  out  a  fiiir  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their 
practical  exercises ;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they  are 
directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  presented  at  the  examina- 
tions. The  subject  of  each  recitation,  Uie  character  of  the  pupils^  answers,  and  of 
the  exercises,  drawings,  and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by 
the  professors.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  examination  of 
the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are  classified  according  to  its  results, 
and  the  estimate  of  their  work  during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satis- 
fiiotorily,  remain  an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  If  they  are  not 
found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  the 
regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
two  in  the  fourth,  varyinjy^  in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins,  (eighty  cents 
to  eight  dollars.) 

Chraduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed  in  the  corps.  Permission  may 
be  obtained  to  go  to  a  mirveraity  for  one  vear,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the 
candidate,  on  his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfiiotory  certificates  of  study  and 
conduct  Tin's  study  of  one  year  at  a  univenity  is  essential  to  certain  situations  in 
the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from  those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career 
open  beftM^  them. 

DiMcipline,  The  disoipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws  emanating  fi-om 
the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  minute.  All  the  pupils  without  dis- 
tinctkm,  are  subject  to  these  regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  con- 
sist of  admonitions  of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in  the  report 
to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  deprivation  of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  firom  the  character  of  its  oflEicers,  government,  instruction,  and  loca- 
tion, ofiera  great  inducements  to  students  who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  mining  and  metollnrgy,  and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 
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The  Batteraea  Trainiiig  EsUbliahmeot  u  the  moit  interesting  institation 
in  England  for  the  profeeelonal  education  of  teaehera.  It  was  founded  in 
1839,  by  James  Phillipe  Kay*  (now  l%r  James  Kay  Shnttleworth),  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq^  Asstst- 
ant  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  with  two  distinguishing  objects: — 

1.  To  give  an  example  of  normal  edneatioo  for  sdMxilmasters^  comprifliiig  the 
formation  of  character,  the  deyelopment  of  the  intelligence,  appropriate  technical 
iuBtructioo,  and  the  acqniaition  oi  method  and  pracucal  skill  in  coodocting  an 
elementary  school. 

3.  To  iUostrate  the  troth  that,  withoat  violatm^  the  rights  of  consdenoe, 
masters  trained  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  mstrocted  in  the  discipline 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  miffat  be  employed  in  the  mixed  schools  necessarily 
connected  with  public  establishments,  and  m  which  children  of  persons  of  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion  are  assembled. 

It  was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  to 
the  individuals  named,  in  th^  hope  that  it  might  be  employed,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  prove  successful,  by  the  Government,  in  supplying  teachers  for 
schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children,  like  those  at  Norwood,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere ;  for  reformatory  institutions  for  juvenile  criminals ; 
for  **  ragged  schools**  for  neglected  and  vagrant  children  in  large  cities ;  and 
for  schools  of  royal  foundation  at  dock-yards  and  in  men-of-war.  The 
original  constitution  impressed  upon  the  normal  school  was  conceived  in 
this  view.  But,  in  1843,  the  institution,  having  proved  successful,  and  it 
being  no  longer  convenient  for  its  founders  personally  to  superintend  its 
operations,  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  National  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  also  instrumental  in  spreading  a  truly  Christian 
civilization  through  the  masses  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts. 
In  announcing  this  fact,  the  founders,  in  their  Report  in  1843,  remark  :— 

Our  personal  experience  had  made  us  early  acquainted  with  the  absence  of  a 
growth  in  the  spu'itunl  and  intellectual  life  of  the  masses,  corresponding  with 
the  vast  material  prosperity  of  the  manufiicturing  districts. 

We  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  efforts  to  found  a  scheme  of  combined  educa- 
tion on  the  emancipation  of  infants  from  the  slavery  into  which  tlie  necessities 
and  ignorance  of  tneir  parents,  and  the  intensity  of  commercial  competition,  had 
•old  them. 

To  arrest  the  proeress  of  degeneracv  toward  materialism  and  sensuality,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  Uie  task  most  worthy  of  citizens  in  a  nation  threatened  by 
corruption  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  excessive  labor  among  her 
lower  orders. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  lenslature  should,  vear  after  year,  receive  and  pub 
hsh  such  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  are  contained  in  the  Reports 

*  lir.  Kay  In  1843  awamed  Uie  nsroe  of  ShaUleworth,  In  eonsoqaeiiee  of  rsoeiviiw  a  legacy 
fhim  a  pereoo  of  ttiat  name;  and  In  18ID  was  kntgbted  by  Uie  qoMii,  Ibr  his  aerrtoea  to  Uie  causa 
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of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  or  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women  and  Children,  or  that  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Lar^  Towns,  without  resolving  to  confer  on  the  poor 
some  great  reward  of  patience,  by  offering  national  security  for  their  future 
welfare. 

These  considerations  have  a  general  relation,  but  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
poor  is  tlmt  which  awakens  the  greatest  apprehension.  The  labor  which  they 
undergo  is  excessive,  and  they  sacrifice  their  wives  and  infants  to  the  claims  of 
their  poverty,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  intense  competition  of  trade.  Almost 
every  thing  around  them  tends  to  materialize  and  inflame  them. 

They  are  assembled  in  masses, — thev  are  exposed  to  the  physical  evils  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  to  the  moral  contamination  of 
towns, — they  are  accustomed  to  combine  in  trades-unions  and  political  associa- 
tions,— ^they  are  more  accessible  by  agitators,  and  more  readily  excited  by  them. 

The  time  for  inc^uiry  into  their  condition  is  past,  the  period  for  the  interference 
of  a  sagacious  national  forethought  is  at  hand.  We  therefore  felt  that  the  im- 
minent risks  attending  this  condition  of  the  manufocturing  poor  established  the 
largest  claim  on  an  institution  founded  to  educate  Christian  teachers  for  the 
people. 

No  material  change  has  been  mode  in  the  plan  of  the  school  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  transfer  of  management,  or  enlargement  of  the  design ;  and 
the  hbtory  of  its  establishment  and  original  constitution  vAW  therefore  be 
both  appropriate  and  profitable  to  an  understanding  of  its  present  opera- 
tions. The  following  account  is  drawn  from  the  ^  First  and  Second  Reports 
on  the  Training  School  at  BatterseOy  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners^^ 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.    1841.*' 

The  training  of  pauper  children  in  a  worklwuse  or  district  school  cannot  be 
successful  unless  the  teaser  be  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rear- 
ing in  religion  and  industry  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  of  our  rural  and  city 
population.  The  difficulty  of  redeeming  by  education  the  mischief  wrought  in 
venerations  of  a  vicious  parentage,  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  know 
now  degenerate  these  children  are. 

The  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood,  from  the  garrets,  cellars,  and 
wretclied  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  are  often  sent 
tliithcr  in  a  low  stage  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  ra^  and  vermin ;  often 
the  victims  of  clu'ODic  disease ;  almost  universally  stunted  m  their  ^wth ;  and 
sometimes  emaciated  with  want.  The  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physiog- 
nomv  or  malign  aspect  of  the  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darknef^  the 
stub\x)m  tempers,  the  hopeless  spu-its,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  which  the 
master  has  to  work.  He  needs  no  small  support  from  Christian  faith  and  charity 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  sudi  a  labor ;  and  no  quality  can  compcnsntc  for 
the  want  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  tender  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
tliesc  diildren,  without  which  their  instruction  would  be  any  tliino;  but  a  labor  of 
love.  A  baker,  or  a  slioemaker,  or  a  shop  apprentice,  or  commercial  clerk,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  during  a  residence  of  six  montlis  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  model-sdiool,  if  ne  has  not  imbibed  it  previously  at  its 
source. 

^  The  men  who  undertake  this  work  should  not  set  about  it  in  the  spirit  of 
hireluigB,  taking  the  speediest  means  to  procure  a  maintenance  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble.  A  commercial  country  will  always  offer  irresistible  tempta- 
tions to  desert  such  a  profession,  to  those  to  whom  the  annual  stipend  is  the 
chief  if  not  sole  motive  to  exertion.  The  outcast  must  remain  neglected,  if 
there  be  no  principle  which,  even  in  tlio  midst  of  a  commercial  people,  will 
enable  men  to  devote  themselves  to  this  vocation  from  liigher  motives  than 
the  more  love  of  money. 

£x]xirience  of  the  motives  by  whidi  the  dass  of  schoolmasters  now  plying 
their  trade  in  tliis  country  are  commonly  actuated,  is  a  graver  source  of  want  or 
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oonfidence  in  their  ability  to  engage  in  this  labor,  than  the  absence  of  skill  in 
their  profession.  A  great  number  of  them  undertake  these  duties  either  because 
they  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for  any  other,  or  because  they  have 
fiaiied  in  all  other  attempts  to  procure  a  uvelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of 
well-qualilied  competitors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and  talent  emibles  the 
most  mdolent  schoolmasters  to  present  average  claims  on  public  confidence  and 
support.  Riu'e  indeed  are  the  examples  in  which  skill  and  principle  are  com- 
bined in  tlie  agents  employed  in  this  most  important  sphere  of  national  self- 
government.  Other  men  will  not  enable  you  to  restore  the  children  of  vagabonds 
and  criminals  tu  society,  purged  of  the  tamt  of  their  parents'  vices,  and  prepared 
to  perform  their  duties  as  useful  citizens  in  an  humbie  sphere. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  pauper  children  demand 
the  use  of  appropriate  means  for  theur  improvement.  Tne  general  principles  on 
which  the  education  of  children  of  all  classes  should  be  conducted  arc  doubtless 
fundamentally  the  same ;  but  for  each  class  specific  modifications  are  requisite, 
not  only  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  mstruction. 

The  discipline,  mauagement,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  elementarv  schools 
for  the  poor,  differ  widely  from  those  which  ought  to  characterize  schools  for  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  of  society.  The  instruction  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  criminals,  of  paupers,  and  of  children  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts, 
renders  necessary  the  use  of  a  variety  of  distinct  methods  in  order  to  attain  the 
desired  end. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pauper  child's  condition  is,  that  his  parents,  either  from 
misfortune,  or  indolence,  or  vice,  have  sunk  into  destitution.  In  many  instances 
diildren  descend  from  generations  of  paupers.  They  have  been  bom  in  the 
worst  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  in  tne  most  wretched  hovels  on  the  parish 
waste.  They  have  suffered  privation  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  they  have  wan- 
dered about  the  country  in  beggary,  or  have  been  taught  the  arts  of  petty 
thieving  in  the  towna  They  have  lived  with  brutal  and  cruel  men  and  women, 
and  have  suffered  from  their  caprice  and  mismanagement  Thev  have  seen 
much  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  and  have  known  neither  comfort,  kindness,  nor 
virtue. 

If  they  are  sent  very  young  to  the  work-house,  their  entire  training  in  religious 
knowleclge,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  life,  devolves  on  the  schoolmaster.  If  they 
come  under  his  care  at  a  later  period,  his  task  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  im 
vicious  propensities  he  has  to  encounter. 

The  children  to  whose  improvement  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  life  were  of  a 
similar  class,— equally  ignorant,  and  perhaps  equally  demoralized,  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  discords  attendant  on  tne  revolutionary  wars  which,  at  the 
period  when  his  labors  commenced,  had  left  Switzerland  m  ruin. 

llie  class  of  children  which  De  Fellenberg  placed  under  the  charge  of  Vehrli 
at  Hofwyl  were  in  like  manner  picked  up  on  the  roads  of  the  canton — they  were 
the  outcasts  of  Berne. 

These  circumstances  are  among  the  motives  which  led  us  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schools  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
These  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg  have  taught  that  country.  They  differ  in  some  important 
particulars  from  those  which  exist  in  England,  and  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
m  this  peculiar  department  of  elementary  instruction  appears  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  attention. 

These  orphan  and  normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  paid  the  deference 
due  to  the  lessons  of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg,  are  remarxaUe  for  the  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  the  intercourse  between  the  scholar  and  his  master. 
The  formation  ot  character  is  always  kept  in  mind  as  the  great  aim  of  education. 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  that  it  mav  inform  tiie  conscience,  and 
that  the  conscience,  looking  forth  through  this  intelligence,  may  behold  a  wider 
gphere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  command  a  greater  capacity  for  action.  The 
capacity  for  action  is  determined  by  the  cultivation  of  habits  appropriate  to  the 
duties  of  the  station  which  the  chila  must  occupy. 

Among  the  laboring  chiss,  no  habit  is  more  ossentuil  to  virtuons  conduct  than 
that  of  steady  and  persevering  labor.    Manual  skill  connects  the  inteUigenod 
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with  the  brute  force  yfiih  which  we  are  endued.  The  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  only  to  assist  the  laborer  in  acquiring 
mechanical  dexterity,  but  in  bringing  his  intelligence  to  aid  the  labors  of  his 
hands,  whether  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  form  or  numbers,  or  of  the 
properties  of  natural  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  whidi  his 
labors  are  likely  to  be  affected.  In  a  coomiercial  country,  it  is  pre-eminently 
important  to  give  him  such  an  acquaintance  with  geography  as  may  stimulate 
enterprise  at  home,  or  may  tend  to  swell  the  stream  of  colonization  which  is 
daily  extending  the  dominion  of  British  commerce  and  civilization.  Labor  which 
brinffs  the  sweat  upon  the  brows  requires  relaxation,  and  the  child  diould  there^ 
fore  learn  to  repose  from  toil  among  innocent  enjoyments,  and  to  avoid  those 
vicious  indulgences  which  waste  the  &borer*s  strengtn,  rob  his  house  of  comfort, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  source  of  sorrow.  There  is  a  dipfnity  in  the 
lot  of  man  in  every  sphere,  if  it  be  not  cast  awajr.  The  honor  and  the  joy  of 
successful  toil  should  hll  the  laborer's  songs  in  his  hour  of  repose.  From  religion 
man  learns  that  all  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are  as  nothing  before  that 
God  who  searcheth  the  heart  Religion,  therefore,  raises  the  laborer  to  the 
higliest  dignity  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  favor  of  God.  Instructed  by  religion,  the  Uborer  knows  how  in  daily  toil 
he  fulfills  the  duties  and  satisfies  the  moral  and  natural  necessities  of  his  existence, 
while  the  outward  garb  of  mortality  is  gradually  wearing  off,  and  the  spirit  pre- 
paring for  emancipation. 

An  education  guided  by  the  principles  described  in  this  brief  sketch,  appears 
to  us  appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  the  outcast  and  orphan  cliildren  lor  the 
great  work  of  a  Christians  life.        #        #        # 

That  wliich  seemed  most  important  was  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  teachers, 
who  would  cheerfully  devote  themselves,  and,  with  anxious  and  tender  solicitude, 
to  rear  tliese  cliildren,  abandoned  by  all  natural  sympathies,  as  a  wise  and 
affectionate  parent  would  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

To  so  g^ve  a  task  as  an  attempt  to  devise  the  means  of  training  these  teach- 
ers, it  was  necessary  to  bruiff  a  patient  and  humble  spirit,  in  order  that  thtt 
results  of  experience  in  this  department  might  be  examined,  and  tliat  none  that 
were  useful  might  be  hastily  thrown  aside.  Our  examination  of  the  Continental 
schools  was  undertaken  with  this  view.  A  visit  was  made  to  Holland  at  two 
successive  periods,  on  the  last  of  which  we  took  one  of  Dr.  Kay's  most  experienced 
schoolmasters  with  us,  in  order  that  he  might  improve  himself  by  an  examination 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Dutch  schools,  all  the  most  renuirkable  of 
which  were  minutely  inspected.  A  visit  has  been  paid  to  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
in  which  several  of  the  chief  schootls  have  been  examined  with  a  similar  design. 
Two  visits  were  paid  to  Paris,  in  which  the  normal  school  at  Versailles,  tne 
Maison  lAbre,  and  X^ovitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  a  great  number  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  vicinity, 
were  examined.  Tlie  normal  school  at  Dijon  was  especially  recommended  to 
our  attention  by  M.  Cousin  and  K.  Villemain,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  that  schooL 
Our  attention  was  directed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  scliools  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  examination  of  wliich  we  spent  several  weeks  uninterruptedly.  During 
tills  period  we  daily  inspected  one  or  more  schools,  and  conversed  with  the 
authorities  of  tlie  several  cantons,  with  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  occasional  leave  of  absence  from  our  home  duties  which  you 
have  kindly  granted  us  in  the  last  three  years  respectively,  was  mainly  solicited 
with  the  view,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose,  of  examining  the  method  of  instruo 
ti(«  adopted  in  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  on  tlie  Continent. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  results  of  our  inc^uiries.  It 
may  suffice  to  describe  the  chief  places  visited,  and  the  objects  to  which  our  at- 
tention was  directed,  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  sources  whence  wo  have 
derived  the  information  by  which  our  subsequent  labors  have  been  ^ided.  We 
entered  Switzerland  by  the  Jura,  descending  at  Geneva,  and,  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  were  accompanied  by  some  members  of  the 
council  in  our  visit  to  the  schools  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  inspecting  certain  rural  schools,  and  the 
schodb  of  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  on  our  way  to  Lausanne.    Here 
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ire  spent  two  days,  in  oompanr  with  M.  Oaathej,  the  director  of  the  normid 
flchool  of  the  canton,  whose  valuable  report  has  been  trauskted  by  Sir  John 
Boileau,  our  fuUow-traveler  iu  tliis  port  of  our  journey. 

At  Lausanne  we  attended  the  lectures,  and  examined  the  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  the  town  schools,  and  enjoyed  much  useful  and  instructive  oonversar 
tion  with  M.  Gauthey,  who  appeared  eminently  well  qualified  for  his  important 
labors. 

At  Fribourg  we  spent  some  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  where 
we  found  the  venerable  P6re  Girard  officiating  at  a  religious  festival,  but  he 
belongs  to  the  Dominican  order.  Tlie  P^re  Girard  has  a  European  reputation 
among  those  who  have  labored  to  raise  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  consequent  on  his  pious  labors  among  the  poor  of  Fribourg;  and  the 
success  of  liis  schools  appeared  to  us  chiefly  attributable, — first,  to  the  skill  and 
assiduity  with  which  the  monitors  had  been  instructed  in  the  evening  by  the 
father  and  his  assistants,  by  which  they  had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  pupil 
teachers  of  Holland ;  and  secondly,  to  the  skillful  manner  in  which  P^re  Girard 
and  his  assistants  Iiad  infused  a  moral  lesson  into  every  incident  of  the  instruction, 
and  had  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  minds  to  the  formation  of  the  characters 
of  the  children.  It  was,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  intention  of  Pdre  Girard 
to  publish  a  series  of  works  of  elementary  instruction  at  Paris,  for  which  we  have 
since  waited  in  vain. 

At  Berne,  we  spent  much  time  in  conversation  with  M.  De  Fellenberg,  at 
HofwyL  We  visited  his  great  establishment  for  education  there,  as  well  as  the 
normal  school  at  Munchen  Buchsee,  in  which  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  M. 
De  Fellenberg.  What  we  learned  from  the  conversation  of  this  patriotic  and 
high-minded  man  we  cannot  find  space  here  to  say.  His  words  are  better  read 
in  the  establishments  which  he  has  founded,  and  which  he  superintends,  and  in 
the  influence  which  his  example  and  his  prcx^epts  have  had  on  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land, and  on  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  town  schools  of  Berne  and  other  parts 
of  the  canton  merited,  and  received  our  attention. 

At  Lucerne  we  carefully  examined  the  normal  and  orphan  schools.  Thence 
we  proceeded  through  Schweitz,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  colony  of  the 
Linth,  in  Glarus,  but  fiailed,  from  the  state  of  the  mountain  roads.  Crossing  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  at  Rappersdiwyl,  we  successively  visited  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
examining  some  of  uie  most  interesting  orphan  schools  in  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly one  kept  by  a  pupil  of  De  Fellenber|r  at  Teuffen,  the  normal  school  at 
Oais  (Kruisi,  the  director  of  which  is  a  pupd  of  Pestalozzi),  and  the  orphan 
school  of  M.  Zeltveger  at  AppeuzelL 

.  Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  crossed  the  lake  to  Constance,  where  we 
found  Yelirll,  who  had  many  vears  conducted  the  poor-school  of  De  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  now  in  charge  of  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Thui^govia,  in  a 
large  mansion  once  connected  with  the  convent  of  Kruitzlingen.  Here  we  spent 
two  days  in  constant  communication  with  Vehrli  and  his  pupils,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  classes,  and  deriving  from  him  mudi  information  respecting  his 
labors.  From  Constance  we  traveled  to  Zurich,  where  we  carefuUy  examined 
the  normal  and  model  schools,  both  at  that  time  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  revolutiort 

At  Lenzberg  we  had  much  useful  conversation  with  the  director  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Aargovia ;  thence  we  traveled  to  Basle,  where  we  visited 
the  orphan  house  of  the  town,  and  also  that  at  Beuggen,  as  well  as  other  schools 
of  repute. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  this  sketch  of  our  journey  m  Switzerland,  as  some 
apology  for  the  strength  of  the  opinion  we  have  formed  on  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  the  teachers  of  pauper 
children  in  this  country.  Our  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  this  object ;  out 
both  here,  at  Paris,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany,  we  bought  every  book  which 
we  thought  might  be  useful  in  our  future  labors ;  and  in  ever^  canton  we  were 
careful  to  collect  all  the  laws  relating  to  education,  the  regulations  of  the  normal 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  by-laws  by  whidi  these  institutions  were 
governed. 

In  the  orphan  schools  which  have  emanated  from  Pcstalozzi  and  De  Fellen- 
berg, we  found  the  type  which  has  asabted  us  in  our  subsequent  labors.    la 
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walking  with  M.  De  FellcDbeiv  through  Hofwjl,  we  listened  to  the  precepts 
which  we  think  moet  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  pauper  class.  In  the 
normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Thurgoria,  and  in  the  orpbifin  schools  of  St  Qall 
and  Appcnzell,  we  found  the  development  of  those  prinaples  so  far  successful  aa 
to  assure  us  of  their  practical  utility.        «        «        « 

We  were  anxious  that  a  work  of  such  importance  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  authorities  most  competent  to  carry  it  into  execution  successfully,  and  we 
painfully  felt  how  inadequate  our  own  resources  and  experience  were  for  the 
management  of  such  an  experiment;  but  after  various  inquiries,  which  were  at- 
tended with  few  encouraging  results,  we  thought  that  as  a  last  resort  we  should 
not  incur  the  charge  of  presumption,  if,  in  private  and  unaided,  we  endeavored 
to  work  out  the  first  steps  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  we  hoped  might  afterward  be  intrusted  to  abler  hands.  We 
determined,  therefore,  to  devote  a  cert-ain  portion  of  our  own  means  to  this 
object,  believing  that  when  the  scheme  of  the  mstitution  was  sufficientlv  mature 
to  enable  us  to  sneak  of  results  rather  than  of  anticipations,  the  well-being  of 
60,000  pauper  children  would  plead  its  own  cause  with  the  government  and  the 
public,  so  as  to  secure  tlie  future  prosperitv  of  the  establishment. 

The  task  propoeed  was,  to  reconcile  a  simplicity  of  life  not  remote  from  the 
habits  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  such  proficiency  in  intellectual  attainmentSi 
audi  a  knowledp^  of  method,  and  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  would 
enable  the  pupils  selected  to  become  efficient  masters  of  elementary  schools. 
We  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  a  large  sympathy  for  their  own  class ;  to  implant 
m  their  minds  tne  thought  that  their  chief  honor  would  be  to  aid  in  rescuii^ 
that  class  from  the  misery  of  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices ;  to  wean  them 
from  the  influence  of  that  personal  competition  in  a  commercial  society  which 
leads  to  sordid  aims ;  to  place  before  them  tlie  unsatisfied  want  of  the  uneasy 
and  distressed  multitude ;  and  to  breathe  into  them  the  charity  whieh  seeks  to 
heal  its  mental  and  moral  diseases. 

We  were  led  to  select  premises  at  Battersea,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very 
frank  and  cordial  welcome  with  which  the  suggestion  of  our  plans  was  received 
Iw  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  tlie  vicar  of  Battersea.  Mr.  Eden  tiered 
the  use  of  his  village  schools  in  aid  of  the  training  school,  as  the  spliere  in  which 
the  pupils  might  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  instruction. 
He  also  undertook  to  superintend  the  training  school  in  all  that  related  to 
religion. 

Wo  therefore  chose  a  spacious  manor-house  dose  to  the  Thames,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  five  acres.  This  house  was  altered  and  divided  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  separate  residence  to  Dr.  Kay,*  who  undertook  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  establishment  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  it  was  hoped  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  training  scnool  was  to  be  conducted  would  be  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  in  course  of  prosperous  execution,  and  not  likely  to  perish  by 
being  confided  to  other  hands. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1840,  the  class-rooms  were  fitted  up  with  desks  on 
the  plan  described  on  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  we  furnished 
the  school- house.  About  the  beginning  of  February  some  boprs  were  removed 
from  the  School  of  Industry  at  Norwood,  whose  concfuct  had  ^ven  us  confidence 
in  their  character^  and  who  had  made  a  certain  proficiency  m  the  elementary 
instruction  of  that  school 

Tliese  boys  were  chiefly  orphans,  of  little  more  than  tliirteen  years  of  age,  in- 
tended to  form  a  class  of  apprentices.  These  apprentices  would  be  bound  from 
the  a^  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  the  vocation  of  assistant  teachers  in 
elementary  schoola  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  receive  instruction  at  least 
three  years  in  the  training  school,  and  to  be  employed  as  pupil  teachers  for  two 
years  at  least  in  the  Battersea  village  school  during  three  nours  of  every  day.^ 

At  the  termination  of  this  probationary  period  (if  they  were  able  satisfactorily 
to  pass  a  certain  examination)  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  well-conducted 
masters,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children.    They  were  at 

*  For  which  he  paid  hiJf  the  rent  and  Uxm,  in  sddiUon  to  his  shars  of  the  exponaas  of  the 
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tills  period  to  be  rewarded  with  a  certain  remuDeration,  iDcreasing  from  yaar  to 
year,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  form  of  the  indentm'e. 

If  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  pro6ciency  in  every 
department  of  elementary  uistruction,  and  thus  fiuled  in  obtaining  their  oei^ 
tincate,  they  would  continue  to  receive  instruction  at  Battcrsea  until  they  had 
aconired  the  requisite  accomplishments. 

Tlio  number  of  pupil  teachers  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  increased, 
during  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  to  twenty-four.  But  it  seemed 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  school  that  the  numbers  should  increase  slowly. 
Its  existence  was  disclosed  only  to  the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquaintance,  hy 
whom  some  boys  were  sent  to  the  school,  besides  those  whom  we  supported  at 
our  own  expense.  For  tJie  clothing,  board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of 
these  boys,  who  were  confided  to  our  care  by  certain  of  our  friendsi  we  consented 
to  receive  £20  per  annum  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Besides  the  class  of  pupil  teacher^  we  consented  to  receive  young  men,  to 
remain  at  least  one  year  in  the  establishment,  either  recommended  by  our  per- 
sonal friends,  or  to  he  trained  for  the  schools  of  gentlemen  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted.  These  young  men  have  generally  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  adopted  for  the 
training  of  these  young  men,  will  be  described  in  detail  This  class  now  amounts 
to  nine,  a  number  accumulated  only  by  very  gradual  accessions,  as  we  were  by 
DO  means  desirous  to  attract  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  mature, 
and  the  instruments  of  our  labor  were  tried  and  approved. 

The  domestic  arrangements  were  conducted  with  great  simplidtv,  because  it 
was  desirable  that  the  pupils  diould  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  self-denial.  A 
sphere  of  great  usefulness  might  require  the  Inoors  of  a  man  readv  to  live  among 
tne  peasantry  on  their  own  level, — to  mingle  with  them  in  their  habitations, — to 
partake  their  frugal  or  even  coarse  meals, — and  to  seem  their  equal  onl  v,  though 
their  instructor  and  guide.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  should  be 
as  frugal  as  was  consistent  wiUi  constant  activity  of  mbd,  and  some  hours  of 
steady  and  vigorous  Ubor,  and  that  it  should  not  pamper  the  appetite  by  its 
quality  or  its  variety. 

The  whole  household-work  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  boys  and  young 
men;  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  appointed  every  fortnight,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  equally  shared  by  all.  Tlie  young  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age  did  not  aid  in  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  stairs,  nor  clean  the 
shoes,  grates,  and  yards,  nor  assist  in  the  serving  and  waiting  at  meals,  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables  and  other  garden-stuif  for  the  cook.  But  the  making  of 
beds  and  all  other  domestic  duty  was  a  common  lot ;  and  the  young  men  acted 
as  superintendents  of  the  other  work. 

This  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  though  it  was  some  time  before  the 
requisite  skill  was  attained ;  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  have  been  found 
amon^  the  habits  most  difficult  to  secure.  The  pupils  and  students  were  care- 
fullv  informed,  that  these  arrangements  were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the 
discharge  of  serious  duties  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  to  nerve  their  minds  for  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

The  masters  partook  the  same  diet  as  the  pupils,  sitting  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  assisting  in  the  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation 
(avoiding  the  extremes  of  levity  or  seriousness)  at  the  meals,  but  on  equal 
terms  with  their  scholars,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  respect  involuntarily 
paid  them. 

After  a  short  time  a  cow  was  bought,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  of 
the  elder  boys.  Tliree  pigs  were  afterward  added  to  the  stock,  then  three 
goats,  and  subsequently  poultry  and  a  second  cow.  These  animals  were  all  fed 
and  tended,  and  tlie  cows  were  daily  milked,  b^  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seemed 
important  tliat  they  should  learn  to  tend  animals  wiUi  care  and  gentleness ; 
that  they  should  understand  the  habits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  par- 
ticular animals,  because  the  sclioolmaster  ui  a  rural  parish  often  has  a  comnnm 
or  forest-right  of  pasture  for  his  cow,  and  a  forest-run  for  hi8  pig  or  gnat,  and 
might  thus,  with  a  little  skill,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  healthful  occupation 
in  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  family. 
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MoreoYer,  such  employments  were  deemed  important,  as  giving  the  pupils^  hf 
actual  experience,  some  knowledge  of  a  peasant's  life,  and,  therefore,  truer  and 
closer  sympathy  with  his  lot.  lliey  would  be  able  to  render  their  teaching 
instructive,  by  adapting  it  to  the  actual  condition  and  associations  of  those  to 
whom  it  would  be  addressed.  They  would  be  in  less  danger  of  despising  the 
laborer's  daily  toil  in  comparison  with  intellectual  pursuits,  and  of  being  led  by 
their  own  attainments  to  rorm  a  fiilse  estimate  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
clsL^  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  they  were  destined  to  instruct  The 
teacher  of  the  peasant's  child  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  father's  place,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  firom  which  the  father  is  separated  by  his  daily  toil,  and 
unhappily,  at  present,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  Aut  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  thought  and  feeling  to  do  the  peasant-father's  duty, 
by  having  sentiments  in  oommpn  with  him,  and  among  these  an  honest  pride  m 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  his  strength,  his  manual  skill,  his  robust  health,  and  the 
manly  vigor  of  his  body  and  mind. 

At  first,  four  hours  were  devoted  every  day  to  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
whole  school  rose  at  half  past  five.  The  household-work  occupied  the  pupil 
teachers  altogether,  and  the  students  partially,  till  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  they  marched  into  the  garden,  aiul  worked  till  a  quarter 
to  eight,  when  they  were  summoned  to  prayers.  They  then  marched  to  the 
tool-house,  deposited  their  implements,  washed,  and  assembled  at  prayers  at 
eight  o'clock.  At  half  past  eight  they  breakfasted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they 
were  in  school  They  worked  at  the  garden  from  twelve  to  one,  when  the^ 
dined.  They  resumed  their  labor  in  the  garden  at  two,  and  returned  to  theur 
classes  at  three,  where  they  were  engaged  till  five,  when  they  worked  another 
hour  in  the  garden.  At  six  they  supped,  and  spent  from  seven  to  nine  in  their 
classes.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediately  afterward  they 
retired  to  rftst        ♦        ♦        # 

In  these  labors  the  pupils  and  students  rapidly  gained  strength.  They  almost 
all  soon  wore  the  hue  of  health.  Their  food  was  frugal,  and  they  returned  to  it 
with  appetites  which  were  not  easily  satisfied.  I'he  most  delicate  soon  lost  all 
their  ailments.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Tlie  gymnastic  frame  and  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  were  not  erected 
until  the  constitutional  and  muscular  powers  of  the  pupils  and  students  had  been 
invigorated  by  labor.  After  a  few  months'  daily  work  in  the  garden,  the  drill 
was  substituted  for  garden-work  during  one  hour  daily.  The  marching  exercise 
and  extension  movements  were  practiced  for  several  weeks;  then  the  gymnastic 
apjmratus  was  erected,  and  the  drill  and  gymnastic  exercise  succeeded  each 
other  on  alternate  evenings.  The  knowledge  of  the  marching  exercise  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  a  teacher  to  secure  precision  and  order  in  the  movements  of 
the  classes,  or  of  his  entire  a^ioo\  and  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  tlie  carriage  of 
each  child.  A  slouching  gait  is  at  least  a  sign  of  vulgarity,  if  it  be  not  a  proof 
of  careless  habits — of  an  inattention  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
which  in  other  matters  occasion  discomfort  in  the  laborer's  household.  Habits  of 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  promptitude  are  not  very  compatible  with  indolence, 
nor  with  that  careless  lounffing  wbkh  frequently  squanders  not  only  the  laborer's 
tunc,  but  his  means,  and  lea^a  his  awkward  steps  to  the  village  tavern.  In 
giving  the  child  an  erect  and  manl^  gait,  a  firm  and  regular  step,  precision  and 
rapidity  in  his  movements,  promptitude  in  obedience  to  conunands,  and  particu- 
larly neatness  in  his  apparel  and  person,  we  are  insensibly  laying  the  foundation 
of  moral  habits,  moat  mtimately  connected  with  the  personal  comfort  and  the 
happiness  of  the  future  laborer's  family.  Wo  are  giving  a  practical  moral  lesson, 
perlmps  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  words.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  schools  know  of  bow  much  im- 
portance such  lessons  are  to  the  establishment  of  that  order  and  quiet  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  schools*  and  which  ia  essential  to  great  success  in 
hu^  schools. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  prepare  the  teachers 
to  superintend  tlie  exercises  and  amusejnonts  of  the  school  play-ground ;  to 
instruct  the  children  systematically  in  those  graduated  trials  of  stren^h,  activity, 
and  adroitness^  by  which  the  muscles  are  developed  and  the  frame  is  prepared 
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for  eustaioing  prolonged  or  sudden  efforts.  The  plaj-ground  of  the  school  is  so 
important  a  means  of  separating  the  children  from  the  vicious  companions  and 
4)Til  example  of  the  street  or  lane,  and  of  prolonging  the  moral  influence  of  the 
master  over  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  his  scholars,  that  expedients  which  in- 
crease its  attractions  are  important,  and  especially  those  which  enable  the  master 
to  mingle  with  his  scholars  usefully  and  cheerfully.  The  schools  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  ai-e  generally  funiished  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  frequently  observed  it  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  physical  training  of  our  charge  was  not  confined  to  these  labors  and 
exercises.  Occasionally  Dr.  Kay  accompanied  them  in  long  walking  excursions 
into  the  country,  in  wliich  they  spent  the  whole  day  m  visiting  some  distant 
school,  or  remarkable  building  connected  with  historical  associations,  or  some 
scene  replete  with  other  forms  of  instruction.  In  those  excursions  their  habits 
of  observation  were  cultivated,  their  attention  was  directed  to  what  was  most 
remarkable,  and  to  such  facts  and  objects  as  might  have  escaped  observation 
from  their  comparative  obscurity.  Their  strength  was  taxed  by  the  length  of 
the  excursion,  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent ;  and  after  their  return  home  they 
were  requested  to  write  iln  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  order  to  afford 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  the  excursion  had  produced. 

Such  excursions  usefully  interrupted  the  ordinary  routme  of  the  school,  and 
afforded  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  teacliers 
and  pupils.  They  spurred  the  physical  activity  of  the  students,  and  taught 
them  habits  of  endurance,  as  they  seldom  returned  without  being  considerably 
fatigued. 

Such  excursions  are  common  to  the  best  normal  schools  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
very  evident  to  the  educators  of  Switzerland  that  to  neglect  to  take  their  pupils 
forth  to  read  the  great  truths  left  on  record  on  every  side  of  them  in  the  extra- 
ordmary  features  of  that  country,  would  betray  an  indifference  to  nature,  and  to 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  human  intelligenoe,  proving  that  tho 
educator  had  most  limited  views  of  his  mission,  and  of-  the  means  by  which  its 
high  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 

The  great  natural  records  of  Switzerland,  and  its  historical  recollections,  abound 
with  subjects  for  instructive  commentary,  of  which  the  professors  of  the  normal 
schools  avail  themselves  in  their  autumnal  excursions  with  their  pupils.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country ;  its  drainage,  soils,  agriculture ;  the  causes  which 
have  affected  the  settlement  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  institutions ;  the  circum- 
stances which  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  have 
thus  made  the  history  of  their  country,  are  more  clearly  apprehended  by  lessons 
gathered  in  the  presence  of  facts  typical  of  other  facts  scattered  over  hill  and 
valley.  England  is  so  rich  in  histoncal  recollections,  and  in  the  monuments  by 
whicli  the  former  periods  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  present  time,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  not  unimportant  dutv  of  the  educator  to  avail  himself  of 
such  facts  as  lie  within  the  range  of  lus  observation,  in  order  that  the  historical 
knowledge  of  his  scholar  may  be  associated  with  these  records,  marking  the 
progress  of  civilization  m  his  native  country.  Few  schools  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  means  of  instruction.  Where  they  do  not  exist,  the  country 
must  present  some  natural  features  worthy  of  being  perused.  These  should  not 
be  neglected.  In  book-learning  there  is  ahvays  a  danger  that  the  thing  signified 
may  not  be  discerned  through  the  sign.  The  child  may  acquire  words  instead 
of  thoughts.  To  have  a  clear  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  things 
signified,  the  object  of  the  child's  instruction  should  as  frequently  as  possible  be 
brought  under  its  eye.  Thus,  Pestalozzi  was  careful  to  devise  lessons  on  objects 
in  which,  by  actual  contact  with  the  sense,  the  children  were  led  to  discern  qual- 
ities which  they  afterward  described  in  words.  Such  lessons  have  no  meaning 
to  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  instruction  by  rote. 

The  excursions  of  the  directors  of  the  Swiss  normal  schools  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  breaking  for  a  time  an  almost  conventual  seclusion,  which  forms  a 
characteristic  of  establishments  in  which  the  education  of  the  habits,  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  the  intelligence,  is  kept  in  view.  These  excursions  in  Swit- 
zerland extend  to  several  days,  and  even  longer,  in  schools  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes.  The  pupils  are  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  actual  society ;  theur  re- 
sources are  taxed  by  tHc  incidents  of  each  day ;  theh*  moral  qualities  are  8omn-> 
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times  tried,  and  the^  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  penpective  of  their  future  life.  It 
is  not  only  important  in  this  way  to  know  what  the  condition  of  society  is  befora 
the  pupil  is  required  to  enter  it,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  constantly  be- 
fore his  eye  the  end  and  aim  of  education — that  it  is  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  his  future  life,  and  to  understand  in  what  respect  each  department  of  his 
studies  is  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  the  actual  performance  of  those  duties. 
For  each  class  of  society  there  is  an  appropriate  education.  Hie  normal  schools 
of  Switzerland  are  founded  on  this  prmciple.  None  are  admitted  who  are  not 
devoted  to  the  vocation  of  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  three  or  four 
years  of  their  residence  in  the  school  are  considered  all  too  short  for  a  complete 
preparation  for  these  functions.  The  time,  therefore,  is  consumed  in  appropriate 
studies,  care  being  taken  that  these  studies  are  so  conducted  as  to  discipline  and 
develop  the  intelligence ;  to  form  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  and  to  inspire 
the  pupil  witli  principles  on  which  he  may  repose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Among  these  studies  and  objects,  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
its  necessities,  resources,  and  intelligence,  form  a  most  impoHant  element.  The 
teachers  go  forth  to  observe  for  themselves ;  they  dbme  back  to  receive  further 
instruction  from  their  master.  They  are  led  to  anticipate  their  own  relations  to 
the  commune  or  parish  in  which  their  future  school  will  be  placed.  They  are 
prepared  by  instruction  to  fulfill  certain  of  the  communal  duties  which  may  use- 
fully devolve  upon  them ;  such  as  registrar,  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  cnurch 
choir,  and  derk  to  the  associations  of  the  village.  They  receive  familiar  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  affecting  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  arrangements  are  great ;  not  only  in  furnish- 
ing these  rural  communes  with  men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  the  anticipations  of  future  utility,  and  the  conviction  that  their  present 
studies  infold  the  germ  of  their  future  life,  give  an  interest  to  their  pursuits, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  communicate,  if  the  sense  of  their  importance  were 
more  vague  and  indistinct 

To  this  end,  in  the  excursions  from  Battersea  we  have  been  careful  to  enter 
the  schools  on  our  route,  and  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  duties  attaching  to 
the  ofiSces  which  may  be  properly  discharged  by  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  con- 
nection with  his  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

This  general  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  external  relations  of 
the  life  of  a  student  in  the  training  school,  with  the  important  exception  of  that 
portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village  school  lliis  may  be  more  conveniently 
considered  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  school.  We  now 
proceed  to  regard  the  school  as  a  hotueholdf  and  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  fa- 
miliar relations. 

The  most  obvious  truth  lay  at  the  threshold — a  family  can  only  subsist  liarmo- 
niously  by  mutual  love  conndence,  and  respect.  Wc  did  not  seek  to  put  the 
tutors  into  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  but  to  place  them  in  the  parental 
seat,  to  receive  the  willing  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and  to  act  as 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  young  men.  The  residence  of  one  of  us  for  a  certain 
period,  in  near  connection  with  them,  appeared  necessary  to  give  that  tone  to 
the  familiar  intercourse  which  would  enable  the  tutors  to  conduct  the  instruction, 
and  to  maintain  the  discipline,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their 
charge. 

It  was  desirable  tliat  the  tutors  should  reside  in  the  house.  They  rose  at  the 
same  hours  with  the  scholars  (except  when  prevented  by  sickness),  and  superin- 
tended more  or  less  the  general  routine.  Since  the  numbers  have  become  great- 
er, and  the  duties  more  laborious,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  periods  of  labor  should  be  committed  to  each  tutor  alternately. 
They  have  set  the  example  in  working,  frequently  giving  assistance  in  the  sever- 
est iahor,  or  that  which  was  least  attractive. 

In  the  autumn,  some  extensive  alterations  of  the  premises  were  to  a  large 
extent  effected  by  tlie  assistance  of  tlie  entire  school  The  tutors  not  only  su- 
perintended, but  assisted  in  the  work.  Mr.  Tate  contributed  his  mcclianic'd 
knowledge,  and  Mr.  Home  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  details.  In  the  cheer- 
ful industry  displayed  on  this  and  on  other  similar  occasions,  we  have  witnessed 
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-with  eatisfactioD  one  of  the  best  finiits  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  The  ooo> 
celt  of  the  pedagogue  is  not  likely  to  arise  among  either  students  or  masters 
who  clieerfuily  handle  the  trowel,  the  saw,  or  carrj  mortar  in  a  hod  to  the  top 
of  the  building ;  such  simplicity  of  life  is  not  yery  consistent  with  that  yanity 
which  occasions  insincerity.  But  freedom  from  this  yice  is  essential  to  that  har- 
monious interchange  of  land  offices  and  mutual  respect  which  we  were  anzioos 
to  preserye. 

Tlie  diet  of  the  household  is  simple.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  garden 
afford  the  chief  yariety,  witiiout  luxury.  The  teachers  sit  in  the  midst  of  then* 
scholars.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  meals  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
cultivating  Idndly  affections,  and  of  insuring  that  the  example  of  the  master  shall 
insensibly  form  the  habits  of  the  schoUr.  fiyeiy  day  conhrms  the  growing  un- 
portance  of  these  arrangements. 

It  has  been  an  obiect  of  especial  care  that  the  morning  and  eyening  prayers 
should  be  conducted  with  solemnity.  A  hall  has  been  prepared  for  thU  service, 
-which  is  conducted  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  in  tnat  place.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  having  been  read*  a  portion  of  u  psalm  is  chanted,  or  they  sin^  a  hymn ; 
and  prayers  follow,  generally  from  the  family' selection  prepared  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  evening  service  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  music,  which  is  performed  in  four  parts,  is  an  important  means  of 
rendering  the  family  devotion  impressive.  We  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  services  may  not  be  transient,  but  that  the  masters  reared  in  this 
school  will  remember  the  household  devotions,  and  will  mnintiiin  in  their  own 
dwellings  and  schools  the  fiunily  rite  with  equal  care. 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  on  the  pupils  in  retiring  to  rest. 

The  Sunday  has  l>een  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studies.  The  ser- 
vicos  of  the  church  have  been  attended  morning  and  evening ;  and,  besides  a 
certain  period  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  formularies,  the  evening  lias  been 
spent  in  writing  out  from  memory  a  copious  abstract  of  one  of  the  sermons.  At 
eight  o'clock  these  compositions  liave  been  read  and  commented  upon  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  scliool ;  and  a  most  useful  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  religious  instruction,  besides  the  daily  instruction  in  tlie  Bible.  Mr.  Eden  has 
likewise  attended  the  school  on  Friday,  and  examined  the  classes  in  their  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  formularies  of  the  church.  The  reUgious 
department,  generally,  is  under  his  superintendence. 

The  household  and  external  life  of  the  school  are  so  interwoven  with  the  les- 
sons, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  some  of  their  details  tx)gether,  before 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  separately  treated. 

With  pupils  and  students  alike,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  of  instruction,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  The  time  which  has  elapeed  since  the  school  has  opened  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  period,  similar  to  that  which,  in  Oor- 
many,  is  spent  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  primary  school  to  sixteen,  tlie 
period  of  entering  the  normal  school,  in  what  is  called  a  preparatory  training 
school. 

As  such  preparatory  schools  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  we  had  no  alternative 
We  selected  tiie  boys  of  the  most  promising  character,  and  determined  to  wade 
through  the  period  of  preparation,  and  ultimately  to  create  a  preparatory  class 
in  the  school  itself.  Our  design  was  to  examine  the  pupils  of^  tins  class  at  tlie 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  to  grant  to  such  of  them  as  gave  proof  of  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  a  certificate  as  Candidates  of  the  training  school  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year's  course  of  instruction,  it  is  intended  that  a  second  exam- 
ination shall  occur,  in  which  proficients  may  obtain  the  certificate  of  Scholar;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  course,  in  the  thvd  year,  another  examination  is  to 
be  held,  in  which  the  certincate  of  Meatier  will  be  conferred  on  those  wlio  haye 
attained  a  certain  rank  intellectually,  and  who  support  thehr  claims  by  a  correct 
Uii^ral  deportment 

Training  schools,  developed  on  this  design,  would  therefore  consist  of— 

1.  Preparatory  classes  of  students  and  pupils.  2.  A  chiss  of  Candidates. 
8.  A  class  of  Scholars.  And  some  students,  wno  had  obtained  the  certificate  of 
Foster,  might  remain  in  the  school  in  preparation  for  special  duties  as  the  Maa- 
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ten  of  important  diBtrict  $choohy  or  as  Tutors  in  other  tnuning  scfaooU  These 
tt^dents  would  constitute — 1.  A  class  of  Masters. 

As  soon  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  pupils  appeared  to  warrant 
the  experiment^  an  hour  was  daily  appropriated  to  examination  by  means  ot 
questions  written  on  the  board  before  Uie  class,  the  replies  to  which  were  worked 
on  paper,  in  silence,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  tutors.  This  hour  is,  on  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  week,  appropriated  to  different  subjects,  viz. :  grammar,  ety- 
mology, arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  mechanics,  geography,  and  biblical 
knowledge.  The  examination  papers  are  then  carefully  exammed  by  the  tutor 
to  whose  department  they  belong,  in  order  that  the  vaiue  of  the  reply  to  each 
question  may  be  determined  in  reference  to  mean  numbers,  8, 4,  5,  and  6.  These 
mean  numbers  are  used  to  express  the  comparative  difficulty  of  every  question, 
and  the  greatest  merit  of  each  reply  is  ei^ressed  by  the  numbers  6,  8,  and  10 
and  12  respectively,  the  lowest  degree  of  merit  being  indicated  by  1. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  thus  attached  to  each  answer  is  entered  in  the  ex- 
amination-book, opposite  to  the  name  of  each  pupil  These  numbers  are  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  reduced  to  an  average  by  dividing  them  by  the 
number  of  days  of  examination  which  have  occurred  in  the  week.  In  a  similar 
manner,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  the  weekly  averages  is,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  reduced  by  dividing  them  by  four ;  and  a  convenient  num- 
ber b  tlius  obtained,  expressing  tho  intellectual  progress  of  each  boy.  These 
numbers  are  not  publisned  in  the  school,  but  are  reserved  as  an  element  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  award  the  certificates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and 
Master. 

The  examination  for  the  quarterly  certificates  will  necessarily  also  include  the 
inspection  of  the  writing,  drawings,  abstracts,  and  compositions  Oral  examina- 
tion will  be  required  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  ease  in  expres- 
sion of  each  pupil.  They  will  likewise  be  required  to  give  demonstrations  of 
problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mechanics,  on  the  blackboard ;  to  describe 
the  geography  of  a  district  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conduct  a  class  be- 
fore us,  ere  we  award  the  certificates.  ^ 

The  examkmtion  of  the  pupils  will  gradually  rise  in  importance,  and  the  quar- 
terly examinations  will  be  marked  by  a  progressive  character,  leading  to  the 
three  chief  examinations  for  the  certificates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and  Master, 
which  will  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  as  respects  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  acquirements,  and  by  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  some 
branches  which  will  be  common  to  the  three  periods  of  study. 

In  another  department  of  registration  we  nave  thought  it  important  to  avoid 
certain  errors  of  principle  to  wliich  such  registers  appear  to  be  liable.  We  have 
been  anxious  to  have  a  record  of  some  parts  of  moral  oooduct  connected  with 
habits  farmed  in  the  sdiool,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  register  moral  merit. 
Such  registers  are  at  best  very  difficult  to  keep.  They  occasion  rivalry,  and  often 
hypocrisy.  On  this  account  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  require  that  they 
should  be  kept ;  but  it  was  important  that  we  should  be  informed  of  certain 
errors  interfering  with  the  formation  of  habits  of  punctuality,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  subordination ;  and  registers  were  devised  for  noting  deviations 
from  propriety  in  these  respects.  First,  a  time-book  is  directed  to  be  kept,  in 
which  the  observance  of  the  hour  of  rising,  and  of  tlie  successive  periods  marked 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  noted,  in  order  that  any  general  cause  of  aberra- 
UoQ  may  meet  the  eye  at  once.  Secondly,  one  book  is  kept  by  the  superintend- 
ents appointed  from  among  the  students  to  inspect  the  household  toork  bhove 
tiair*y  another  in  relation  to  the  Junuehold  work  below  9tair»y  and  a  third  by  tlie 
tutor  having  charge  of  oiU-door  labor.  In  these  books  the  duties  assigned  to 
each  pupil  are  entered  opposite  to  his  name.  The  superintendent,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  allotted  to  the  work,  marks  in  columns  under  each  of  tne 
following  heads, — Subordination,  Industry,  Cleanliness,  Order, — ^the  extent  of  de- 
viation from  propriety  of  conduct  by  numbers  varying  from  1  to  4. 

The  register  of  punctuality  in  classes  is  kept  by  writing  opposite  to  each  pu- 
pil's name  the  number  of  minutes  which  elapse  after  the  proper  period  before  he 
enters  the  class.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  recorded  in  these  bwks  denotes  the 
extent  of  errors  in  habits  and  manners  into  which  any  of  the  pufnls  fall,  and  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  lact.    Such  records  would,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
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nilts  of  the  examinations,  enable  us  to  determine  whether,  in  reference  to  each 
period,  a  certificate  of  Candidate^  Scholar^  or  MoMteTf  of  the^rx^,  teeondf  or  third 
degree,  should  be  granted. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  are  jn-esented  to  Dr.  Kay  immediatelj 
after  morning  prayers.  The  record  is  read  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
any  appeal  against  the  entry  heard.  At  this  penod  the  relation  which  the 
entire  discipline  holds  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils  is  from  time  to  time 
made  famibar  to  them  by  simple  expositions  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  reg* 
ulated.    ♦    ♦    » 

This  is  the  homehold  life  of  the  school  Brief  hints  only  of  the  principles  which 
have  determined  and  regulated  the  preparatory  course  can  fincf  a  place  in  the 
remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  the  preparatory  course. 

The  students  have  been  stimulated  in  their  application  by  a  constant  sense  of 
the  practical  utility  of  their  intellectual  labors.  After  morning  prayers,  they  are 
from  day  to  day  reminded  of  the  connection  between  their  present  and  future 
pursuits,  and  informed  how  every  part  of  the  discipline  and  study  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  conviction  thus  created  becomes  a 
powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  which  might  be  wanting  if  those  studies  were  se- 
lected only  because  they  were  important  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  sense  of  practical  utility  seems  as  important  to  the  earnestness  of  the  stu- 
dent as  the  lively  conviction  attending  object  teaching  in  the  early  and  simplest 
form  of  elementary  instruction.  In  the  earliest  steps  an  acquaintance  with  the 
real  is  necessary  to  lively  conceptions  of  truth,  and  at  a  later  period  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  resulting  from  experience  inspires  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  all  truth,  where  its  immediate  practical 
utility  is  not  obvious. 

Far,  therefore,  from  fearuig  that  the  sense  of  the  practical  utility  of  these 
studies  will  lead  the  students  to  measure  the  value  of  all  truth  by  a  low  stand- 
ard, their  pursuits  have  been  regulated  by  the  conviction,  that  the  most  certain 
method  of  attaining  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  truths,  not  readily  applicable 
to  immedijite  i^se,  is  to  ascertain  by  experience 'the  importance  of  Hio^e  which 
can  be  readily  measured  by  the  standard  of  practical  utility.  Thus  we  approach 
the  conception  of  the  momentum  of  a  planet  moving  in  its  orbit,  from  ascertain- 
ing the  momentum  of  bodies  whose  weight  and  velocity  we  can  measure  by  the 
simplest  observations.  From  the  level  of  the  experience  of  the  practical  utility 
of  certain  common  truths,  the  mind  gradually  ascends  to  the  more  abstract, 
whose  importance  hence  becomes  more  easily  apparent,  though  their  present  ap- 
plication IS  not  obvious,  and  in  this  way  the  thoughts  most  safely  approach  the 
most  difficult  abstractions. 

In  the  humble  pursuits  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  lively  sense  of  the  utility 
of  their  studies  has  likewise  been  maintained  by  the  method  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed. Nothing  has  been  taught  dogmatieaUy^  but  every  thing  by  the  combination 
-of  the  simplest  elements,  l  e.  the  course  which  a  discoverer  must  have  trod  has 
been  followed,  and  the  way  in  which  truths  have  been  ascertained  pointed  out 
by  a  synthetical  demonstration  of  each  successive  step.  The  labor  of  the  pre- 
-vious  analysis  of  the  subject  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  thus  removed  from 
the  child. 

Having  ascertained  what  the  pupil  knows,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  lead  him 
1)y  gentle  and  easy  steps  from  the  Jmown  to  the  unknown.  The  instruction,  in 
the  ^hole  preparatory  course,  is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  illustrated,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, by  appeals  to  nature,  and  by  demonstrations.  Books  are  not  resorted  to 
until  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  healthful 
activity ;  that  there  has  been  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest  in  truth,  and 
that  he  has  become  acquainted  practically  with  the  inductive  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  At  this  stage  the  rules,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  orally 
communicated,  and  with  whose  application  he  is  familiar,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory from  books,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  more  readily  the  knowledge  and 
skill  thus  attained.  This  course  is  Pestalozzian,  and,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the 
reverse  of  the  method  usually  followed,  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  the 
fule  first.  Experience,  however,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  superiority  of  the  plan 
we  liave  pursued.  Sometimes  a  book,  as  for  example  a  work  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, is  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  read,  and  that  tha 
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Btudent  may  prepare  himself  to  give  before  the  class  a  verbal  abstract  of  the 
chapter  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  pro- 
posed to  Mm,  either  by  the  tutor  or  by  his  fellows.  During  the  preparatoiy 
course  exercises  of  this  kind  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  wdl  be  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  instructioa  Until  habits  of  attention  and  steady  ap- 
plication had  been  formed,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  allow  to  the  pupils  hours  for 
self-sustained  study,  or  voluntary  occupation.  Constant  superintendence  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  in  these  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
tlie  preparatory  course.  The  entire  day  is,  therefore,  occupied  with  a  succession 
of  engagements  in  household  work  and  outndoor  labor,  devotional  exercises,  meals, 
and  instruction.  Recreation  is  sought  in  change  of  employment  These  changes 
afford  such  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  utility  and  duty  is  so  constantly  maintained, 
that  recreation  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  needed.  Leisure  from  such  occupa- 
tions is  never  sought  excepting  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  occasionally  to 
visit  some  near  relative.  The  pupils  all  present  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  fhey 
proceed  from  one  lesson  to  another,  and  to  their  several  occupations,  with  an 
ekisticity  of  mind  which  affords  the  best  proof  that  the  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fects of  the  training  are  auspicious. 

In  the  early  steps  toward  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  it  is  necessary  that 
(until  the  power  of  self-guidance  is  obtained)  the  pupil  should  be  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  master,  not  disposed  to  exercise  authority  so  much  as  to  give 
assistance  and  advice.  Before  tne  habit  of  self-direction  is  formed,  it  is  there- 
fore pernicious  to  leave  much  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  pnpiL  Proper  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aims  must  be  inspired,  and  the  pupil  must  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  emploving  his  time  with  skill,  usefully,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  right  motives,  ere  he  can  be  properly  left  to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of 
his  own  mind.  Here,  therefore,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  training  are  in 
the  closest  harmony.  The  formation  of  correct  habits,  and  the  growth  of  right 
sentiments,  ought  to  precede  such  confidence  in  the  pupil's  powers  of  self-direc- 
tion, as  is  implied  in  leaving  him  either  much  time  unoccupied,  or  in  whidi  his 
labors  are  not  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  teacher. 

In  the  preparatory  course,  therefore,  the  whole  time  is  employed  under  super- 
intendence, but  toward  the  dose  of  the  course  a  gradual  trial  of  the  pupil's 
powers  of  self-guidance  is  commenced ;  first,  by  intrusting  him  with  certain 
studies  unassisted  bv  the  teacher.  Those  who  zealously  and  successfully  employ 
their  time  will,  by  degrees,  be  intrusted  with  a  greater  period  for  self-sustamed 
intellectual  or  physical  exertion.  Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
er qualities  will  lead  to  a  more  liberal  confidence,  until  habits  of  application 
and  the  power  of  pursuing  their  studies  successfully,  and  without  assiBtance,  aro 
attained. 

Tlie  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  were  strictly  rudimental.  It  will  be 
found  tliat  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  now  in  existence 
is  a  very  meager  preparation  for  the  studies  of  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
Until  the  elementary  schools  are  improved,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  to 
the  very  roots  of  allknowledge,  and  to  rearrange  such  knowledge  as  the  pupils 
have  attained,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  thev  must  ultimately 
communicate  it  to  others.  Many  of  our  pupils  enter  the  school  with  tlie  broadest 
provincial  dialect,  scarcely  able  to  read  with  fluency  and  precision,  much  less 
with  ease  and  expression.  Some  were  ill  furnished  with  the  commonest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  wrote  clumsily  and  slowly. 

They  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read 

Eracticed  in  Germany.  Their  defects  of  pronunciation  have  been  corrected  to  a 
irge  extent  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  by  means  of  deliberate  and 
emphatic  syllabic  reading,  in  a  well-sustained  and  correct  tone.  The  principles 
on  which  the  laut  or  phonic  method  depends  have  been  explained  at  considerable 
length  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  lessons  on  method. 

We  have  deemed  it  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language.  The 
lessons  in  reading  were  in  the  first  place  made  the  means  of  leading  them  to  an 
examination  of  tne  stmcture  of  sentences,  and  practical  oral  lessons  were  given 
on  grammar  and  etymology  aocordmg  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  Edinburgh  Sessional  SchooL    The  results  of  these  exercises  were  tested  by 
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the  lessons  of  dictation  and  of  composition  which  aooompanied  the  early  stagefl 
of  this  coarse,  and  by  which  a  timely  sense  of  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of 
grammatical  construction  and  of  the  etymological  relati<ins  of  words  was  devel* 
oped.  As  soon  as  this  feeling  was  created,  the  oral  instruction  in  grammar 
assamed  a  more  poaitive  form.  The  theory  on  which  the  rules  were  founded 
was  explained,  and  the  several  laws,  when  well  understood,  were  dictated  in  the 
least  exceptionable  formula),  and  were  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
In  this  way  they  proceeded  throu^  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar before  they  were  intrusted  with  any  book  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should 
depend  for  theu*  knowledge  on  a  mere  e£fort  of  the  memory  to  retain  a  formula 
not  well  understood. 

At  each  stage  of  their  advance,  corresponding  exercises  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  application  of  the  rules. 

When  they  had  in  this  way  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  grammati- 
cal instruction,  they  were  intrusted  with  books  to  enable  them  to  give  the  last 
degree  of  precision  to  their  conceptions. 

In  etymology  the  lessons  were  m  like  manner  practical  and  oraL  They  were 
first  derived  from  the  reading-lessons  of  the  day,  and  applied  to  the  exercises  and 
examinations  accompanying  the  course,  and,  after  a  certain  progress  had  been 
made,  their  further  advance  was  insured  by  systematic  lessons  from  books. 

A  conr;<te  of  reading  in  English  literature,  by  which  the  taste  may  be  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  style,  and  with  those  authors  whose 
works  have  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  nation,  has 
necessarily  been  postponed  to  another  part  of  the  course.  It,  however,  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  a  training  school,  that  the  teacher  should  be  inspired  with  a  discriminating  <but 
earnest  admiration  for  those  gifts  of  great  minds  to  English  literature  which  are 
alike  the  property  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer ;  national  treasures  which  are 
among  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  national  feelings. 

Tho.4e  who  have  liad  close  intercourse  with  the  laboring  classes  well  know 
witli  what  difficulty  they  comprehend  words  not  of  a  Saxon  origin,  and  how  fre- 
quently addresses  to  them  are  unintelligible  from  the  continual  use  of  terms  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation ;  yet  the  daily  language  of  the  middling  and  upper 
clas.4es  abounds  with  such  words — many  of  the  formularies  of  our  churdi  are  full 
of  them,  and  hardly  a  sermon  is  preached  wliich  does  not  in  every  page  contain 
numerous  examples  of  their  use.  Phrases  of  this  sort  are  so  natunuized  in  the 
language  of  the  educated  classes,  that  entirely  to  omit  them  has  the  appearance 
of  pudantr^  and  baldness,  and  even  dL«gusts  persons  of  taste  and  rennement. 
Tliercfore,  m  addressing  a  mixed  congregation,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  using 
them,  and  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  is  to  instruct 
the  humbler  classes  in  their  meaning.  The  method  we  have  adopted  for  this 
purpc)3e  has  been  copied  from  tliat  first  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
Schools ;  every  compound  word  is  analyzed,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  each 
member  pointed  out,  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  few  words  in  the  English 
language  which  our  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  common  roots  and  principles  of  etymology,  the  new  com- 
pound  terms,  which  the  demands  of  civilization  are  daily  introducing,  are  almost 
immediately  understood  by  them.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  acquirements 
more  conducive  to  clearness  of  thought,  or  that  can  be  more  usefully  introduced 
into  common  schools,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  the  absence  of  it  gives  power  to  the  illiterate  teacher  and  demag<^ue,  and 
deprives  the  lettered  man  of  his  just  influence. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  extended  to  style.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
educated  use  sentences  of  a  construction  presentmg  difficulties  to  the  vul^ 
which  are  frec^uently  almost  insurmountable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary 
that  the  meaning  of  words  should  be  taught  on  a  logical  system  in  our  element- 
ary scliools,  but  that  the  children  should  be  made  famihar  with  extracts  from 
our  best  authors  on  subjects  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  the  opprobrium  of  this  country  that  its  greatest  minds  have  bequeathed 
their  thoughts  to  the  nation  in  a  style  at  once  pure  and  simple,  but  still  inacces- 
sible to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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In  witing,  ihey  were  trained,  as  soon  as  the  various  books  oould  be  prepared, 
aooording  to  the  method*  of  Mulhauser,  which  was  transUted  and  pUioled  in  the 
bands  of  the  teachers  for  that  purpose. 

In  like  manner,  in  arithmetic,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  preeminently  synthetical  method  of  PestalozzL  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  tables  and  series  of  lessons,  analyzed  to  the  simplest  elements,  oould 
be  procured,  tlie  principles  on  which  oomplez  numerical  combinations  rest  were 
rendered  familiar  to  them,  by  leading  the  pupils  through  the  earlier  course  of 
Pestalozzi's  lessons  on  numbers,  from  simple  unity  to  oompound  fractional  quan- 
tities ;  connecting  with  them  the  series  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  which 
they  are  so  well  calculated  to  mtroduce  and  to  illustrate.  The  use  of  such  a 
method  dispels  the  gloom  whidi  might  attend  the  most  expert  use  of  the  com- 
mon  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  which  commonly  afford  the  pupil  little  light  to  guide 
his  steps  off  the  beaten  path  illuminated  by  the  rule. 

While  these  lessons  have  been  in  progress,  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
have  been  examined  by  the  light  of  this  method.  Their  theorj^  has  been  ex- 
plained, and  by  constant  practice  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  acquire  expertnesa 
m  tliem,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  common  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  to 
ascertain  the  practical  ranee  within  which  each  rule  ought  to  be  employed.  The 
ordinary  lessons  on  mental  arithmetic  have  taken  their  place  in  the  course  of  in- 
ttruction  separatelv  from  the  peculiar  rules  which  beloi^  to  Pestalozzi's  series. 

These  lessons  also  prepared  the  pupils  for  proceeding  at  an  eariy  period  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  elements  of  algebra,  and  with  practical  lessons  in  men- 
•oration  and  hmd-surveying. 

Tliese  last  subjects  were  considered  of  peculiar  importance,  as  oomprisinff 
one  of  the  most  useful  industrial  developments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  ot 
number.  Unless,  in  elementary  schools,  the  instruction  proceed  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  abstract  rules,  to  their  actual  application  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  Ufe,  the  scholar  will  have  little  interest  m  his  studies,  because  he  will  not 
perceive  their  importance ;  and  moreover,  when  he  leaves  the  school,  they  will 
be  of  little  use,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  any  pur- 
pose. On  this  account^  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  common  elementary 
schools,  are  frequently  found,  in  a  few  years  after  they  have  left-,  to  have 
foTgotten  the  greater  part  even  of  the  slender  amount  of  knowledge  they  had 
acquired. 

Ilie  use  of  arithmetic  to  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  laborer,  and  artisan, 
ought  to  be  developed  by  t^wching  mensuration  and  land-surveying  in  element- 
ary schools.  If  the  scholars  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain  so  high  a  range, 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  prac- 
ttoil  apphcation  of  the  simplest  rules  should  be  shown  by  familiar  examples.  As 
toon  as  the  child  can  count,  be  should  be  made  to  count  objects,  such  as 
money,  the  figures  on  the  iSace  of  a  clock,  Ac  When  he  can  add,  he  should  have 
before  him  shop-billa,  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  earnings,  accounts  of  wagea. 
In  every  arithmetical  rule  similar  useful  exercises  are  a  part  of  the  art  of  a 
teacher,  wIkmo  sincere  desire  is  to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  apphcation  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  duties  of  life,  the  preparation  for  which  should  be  always  suggested 
to  the  pupiVs  mind  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  action.  These  future  duties 
should  be  always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view.  Tlie  mere 
repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  loss  of  eaucation  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the 
btuanee-step. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  book-keeping  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
household  was  for  these  reasons  given  to  those  who  acted  as  stewards;  accounts 
were  kept  of  the  seeds,  manure,  and  garden  produce,  ^c,  as  preparatory  to  a 
course  oi  book-keeping,  which  will  follow. 

f  The  recently  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 

•  See  a  description  of  Midhsnwr^  meOiod,  p.  2Sa 

t  It  is  somewhat  remsrksble  that  sinon  this  paragraph  was  written  I  ahould  have  reoeiTed  a 
letter  frum  one  of  the  principal  directors  of  a  railway  company,  in  which  be  infonns  me  that  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  aeddenta  bad  indnoed  the  oirecturB  of  the  railway  to  make  a  careftil  ex- 
ammation  into  their  oansee.  The  directors  rote  ftom  this  inquiry  convinced  that  these  accidents 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  attribuUOile  to  the  ignorance  of  the  men  whom  ihey  had  been  obllced  to 
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couutry  by  madiineiy,  creates  a  want  for  vell-instmcted  mechanics,  wliidi.  in 
the  present  state  of  edacatkm,  it  will  be  difficult  adequately  to  supply.  The 
steam-engines  which  drain  oar  coal-fields  and  mineral  reins  and  bed;};  which 
whirl  along  every  railroad ;  which  toil  on  the  surface  of  every  river,  and  iseue 
from  every  estuary,  are  conmiitted  to  the  charge  of  men  of  some  practical  skill, 
but  of  mean  education.  The  mental  resources  of  the  classes  who  are  practically 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  this  great  development  of  national  power  should 
not  be  left  uncultivated.  This  new  force  has  g^own  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  resources  of  this  island,  and  in  spite  of 
their  ignorance.  But  our  supremacy  at  sea,  and  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  (inseparable  elements),  depend  on  the  successful  progress  of 
those  arts  by  which  our  present  position  has  been  attained. 

On  this  account,  we  have  deemed  inseparable  from  the  education  of  a  school- 
master a  knowledge  of  the  elementn  of  mechanics  and  of  the  laws  of  heat,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  steam- 
engines  in  use  in  this  country.  This  instruction  has  proved  one  of  the  chief 
features  even  of  the  preparatory  course,  as  we  feared  that  some  of  the  voung 
men  might  leave  the  estaoUshment  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  the  certificates 
of  candiJates,  and  we  were  unwilling  that  they  should  go  forth  without  some 
knowled;;e  at  least  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  national  prosperity,  or 
altogether  without  power  to  make  the  workingman  acquainted  with  the  great 
agent  which  has  had  more  influence  on  the  destmy  of  the  working  classes  than 
any  other  single  fact  in  our  history,  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  work  still 
greater  changes. 

Knowledge  and  national  prosperity  are  here  in  strict  alliance.  Not  only  do 
the  arts  of  peace — the  success  of  our  trade — our  power  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals — our  safety  on  our  railways  and  in  our  steam-ships — depend  on  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  future  defense  of  this  country  from  foreign  aggression 
can  only  result  from  our  being  superior  to  every  nation  in  those  arts.  The 
schoolmaster  is  an  agent  despised  at  present,  but  whose  importance  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end  will,  by  the  results  of  a  few  years,  be  placed  in  bold 
relief  before  the  public. 

The  tutor  to  iniom  the  duty  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  contrivances,  and  of  the  laws 
of  heat,  was  committed,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  self-educaied  man,  and 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  popular  methods  of  demonstration,  and 
to  postpone  the  application  of  his  valuable  and  extensive  mathematical  acquire- 
ments. By  his  assistance  the  pupils  and  students  have  been  led  through  a 
aeries  of  demonstrations  of  mechanical  combhiations,  until  they  were  prepar^  to 
consider  the  several  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  first  separately,  and  in  tueir  suc- 
cessive developments  and  applications,  and  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  more  complex  combinations  in  the  steam-enginea  now  in  use,  and  with  the 
principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  action. 

In  geography,  it  has  been  deemed  important  that  the  tutors  should  proceed  hy 
a  sioular  method.  The  lessons  on  land-surveying  have  famHiarized  the  pupils 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  As  one  development  of  the  art  of  drawing, 
they  have  been  practiced  in  map-drawing.  For  this  purpose,  among  other  expe- 
dients, the  walls  of  one  class-room  have  been  prepared  with  mastic,  in  order  that 
bold  projections  of  maps  might  be  made  on  a  great  scale. 

employ  as  engineers,  fbr  the  want  of  better  r  lod  to  the  low  habits  of  these  men,  who,  tboogfa 
they  do  not  subject  themselves  to  dismiasiil  by  such  a  defiance  of  regutaiions  as  to  be  foiiiid 
**drunk,^  are  in  Ihe  habit  of  8lupo(>-ing  themselves  with  dram-drinliing!  Ttie  directors  c^  the 
company  had  determined  that  the  proper  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  provide  amusement  and 
instruction  for  Ibeir  men  at  night,  and  application  has  since  been  made  to  Mr.  Tate,  the  tutor  in 
mecbanica,  &c  in  the  training  school,  to  alTurd  his  assistance  in  delivering  lectures  on  mechanics 
to  the  engineers,  stoicers,  and  other  servants  of  the  company.  A  large  room  has  i>een  provided 
for  these  purposes,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intenUon  of  the  company  to  draw  their  servants 
to  this  room  by  such  amusements  as  may  be  more  attractive  than  the  tavern— to  excite  their 
attention  to  subjects  of  instruction  appropriate  to  their  duties  by  a  series  of  popular  lectures— and 
then  to  open  cbtsses,  when  they  may  learn  mechanics,  and  such  of  the  elements  of  natural  aeienoe 
as  may  be  useful  to  them  In  their  calling. 

As  a  part  of  the  amusements,  application  was  made  by  one  of  the  directore  to  Mr.  Ilallah  to 
open  a  class  like  those  of  the  artisans  of  Paris,  and  to  instmot  Ihem  in  singing  on  the  method  of 
WUhem.-J.  P.  Kat. 
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Physical  geography  has  been  deemed  the  true  baais  of  all  instruction  in  the 
geography  of  industry  and  commerce,  which  ought  to  form  tho  diief  subject  of 
geogra])htcal  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  The  tutor  has  first  endeavored 
to  convince  t])c  pupils  that  nothing  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  a  well- 
drawn  map  is  to  be  regarded  as  accidental ;  the  boldness  of  the  promontories, 
the  deep  indenture  of  the  bays,  the  general  bearings  of  the  coast,  are  all  refer- 
able to  natural  laws.  In  ttiese  respects  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
£ngland  are  in  striking  contrast,  in  appearance,  character,  and  in  tho  circum- 
stances wliich  occasion  their  peculiaritiea.  The  physical  geography  of  EngUind 
commences  w^ith  a  description  of  the  elevation  of  tho  mountain  ranges^  the 
different  levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country.  The  course,  rapidity,  and 
volume  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the  elevation  and  extent  of  tne  cotmtry 
which  they  drain.  From  the  climate,  levels,  and  drainage,  with  little  further 
matter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  country  may  be  indicated,  and  when  the 
great  coal-fields  and  the  mineral  veins  and  beds,  the  depth  of  the  bays  and 
rivers  are  known,  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  rela- 
tion to  certain  natural  laws.  Even  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  the  country 
are,  on  inspection,  found  to  be  in  close  dependence  on  its  drainage.  The  counties 
are  river  basins,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  population.  If  any  new 
political  distribution  were  to  be  made,  it  would  necessarily,  in  like  manner, 
oe  affected  by  some  natural  law,  which  it  is  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 
trace. 

Geography,  taught  in  this  way,  is  a  constant  exercise  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  pupil  is'  led  to  trace  the  mutual  dependence  of  facts,  which,  in  ordinary  in> 
struction,  are  taught  as  the  words  of  a  vocabulary.  Geography  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  as  reasonable  an  acquisition  as  the  catalogue  of  a  museum,  which 
a  student  might  be  compelled  to  learn  as  a  substitute  lor  natural  history.  A 
catalogue  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  ibc,  is  even  less  geography  than 
the  wcU-arrnnged  catalogue  of  a  museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  classifi- 
cation  has  a  logical  meaning  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  absent  in  the  former. 

As  a  department  of  geographical  instruction,  tho  elements  of  the  use  of  the 
globes  hi  icnnection  with  nautical  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  with  some 
diligence. 

The  outlines  only  of  the  history  of  England  have  been  read,  as  preparatory 
to  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  history,  which  is  to  form  one  of  the  studies 
of  the  second  year.  The  history  of  England  has  been  read  in  the  evening  as  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  exambations  which  have  followed  have 
been  adapted  only  to  secure  general  impressions  as  to  tlie  main  facts  of  our  history. 

Skill  in  drawing  was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  a  schoolmaster.  "With- 
out this  art  he  would  be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  tlio  important  assistance  of 
the  blackboard,  on  which  his  demonstrations  of  the  objects  of  study  ought  to  bo 
delineated.  His  lessons  on  the  most  simple  subjects  would  be  wanting  demon- 
strative power,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  lessons  in  me- 
chanics, witliout  skill  to  delineate  the  machines  of  which  his  lessons  treated. 

Tlie  arts  of  design  have  been  little  cultivated  among  the  workmen  of  England. 
Wlioevcr  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  plans  of  houses  and  farm  buildings,  or 
of  public  buildings  of  an  humble  character  from  the  country,  must  know  the  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  tliis  application  of  the  art  of  drawing,  where 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  is  essential  to  the 
skillful  performance  of  public  works.  Tlie  survey  now  in  process  under  the 
Titlie  Commissioners  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  want  of  skill  in  map-draw- 
ing among  the  rural  surveyors. 

The  improvement  of  our  macliiney  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be 
in  no  small  degree  facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  acquirement 
among  our  artisan.4.  Invention  is  diecked  by  the  want  of  skill  in  communicating 
the  conception  of  the  inventor,  by  drawings  of  all  the  details  of  his  combuiation. 
In  all  those  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbors,  the 
French,  are  greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because  the  eyes  and  the 
hands  of  all  classes  are  practiced  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  arts  of  design.  In 
the  olemeutory  schools  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  the  young  pupils  in  drawing 
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u  Tery  remarkable,  and  the  cveDing  schoob  are  filled  with  youn"^  men  and 
adultd  of  mature  or  even  advanced  age,  engaged  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
this  art.  Last  Midsummer,  in  some  of  the  evening  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  tlie 
Christian  Doctrine,  chuses  of  workmen  were  questioned  as  to  their  employmenta* 
One  was  an  ebenitte^  another  a  founder,  another  a  clock-maker,  another  a  paper- 
hanger,  another  an  upholsterer ;  and  each  was  asked  hia  hours  of  labor,  and  bis 
motives  for  attendance.  A  single  example  may  serve  as  a  type.  A  man  with- 
out his  coat,  whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt-sleeves  up  to 
his  shoulders,  and  who,  though  well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  marks  of  toil  on 
his  white,  homy  hands,  was  sitting  with  an  admirable  copy  in  crayon  of  Jxi 
Donna  deila  Atyiola  before  him,  which  he  had  nearly  completed.  He  was  a 
man  about  45  years  of  age.  He  said  he  had  risen  at  five,  and  had  been  at  work 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  mominff  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief 
intervals  for  meals ;  and  he  had  entered  the  evening  class  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
remain  there  till  ten.  He  had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  drawing,  and  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  greatly  improved  his  skill  and  taste  in  masonry.  He  turned 
round  with  a  good-hnmorea  smile,  and  added,  he  could  live  better  on  less  wages 
than  an  Englisiiman,  because  his  drawing  cost  him  less  than  beer.  Some  thou- 
sand workingmen  attend  the  adult  schools  every  evening  in  Paris,  and  the 
drawing  classes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skUl  would  occasion  much  aston- 
ishment in  this  country;.  The  most  difficult  engravings  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Italian  masters  are  copied  in  cravon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Com- 
plex and  exquisitely  minute  architectural  details,  such,  for  example,  as  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  or  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Col<^e,  are 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  with  singular  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing  from  plaster 
casts  and  other  models.  We  found  such  adult  schools  in  manv  of  the  diier  towns 
of  France.  These  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skill  in  the  decorative 
arts,  and  in  all  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  element,  and  which 
have  made  the  designs  for  the  caUco-printers,  the  silk  and  ribbon  looms,  the 
papers,  (fee,  <&&,  of  France,  so  superior  in  taste  to  those  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  our  manufactories  in  mechanical  combinations. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  account  drawing  an  important  department  of 
elementary  education.  The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  well  aware  how 
difficult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  the  arts  of  design  among  the  laborers  of  this 
country,  to  procure  any  skilled  draftsmen  to  design  for  the  cotton  or  silk  manu- 
facturer. The  elevation  of  the  national  taste  in  art  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
constant  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
by  familiarizing  the  eye  with  the  best  models,  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
beautiful  natural  objects.  Skill  in  drawing  from  nature  results  from  a  careful 
progress  through  a  well-analyzed  series  of  models.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  branch  of 
elementary  education,  that  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  much  longer  suffer 
the  grievous  neglect  it  has  hitherto  experienced. 

The  drawing  classes  at  Battersea  were  first  exercised  in  very  sunple  models, 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  by  the 
master,  according  to  the  method  observed  in  the  Swiss  and  German  schools. 
These  were  drawn  in  common  and  in  isometrical  perspective,  the  laws  of  per- 
spective being  at  the  same  time  carefully  explained,  and  the  rules  applied  in 
each  case  to  Hie  object- wliich  the  pupil  drew.  A  very  little  practice  made  us 
aware  that  a  method  comprising  a  more  minute  analysis  of  form  was  necessary 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  success.  Some  inquiries  which  were  pursued  in  Paris 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  method  invented  by  M.  Dupuis;  and  a  series 
of  his  models  were  purchased  and  brought  over  at  the  dose  of  the  autumn, 
for  the  purpose  of  nuuung  a  careful  trial  of  this  method.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  procuring  the  services  of  an  artist  to  superintend  the  instruc- 
tion ;  but  at  leng^  the  application  of  this  method  has  been  commenced,  and  is 
in  progress. 

The  experience  of  the  French  inspectors  of  schools  (at  an  early  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  inspection)  convinced  them  that,  to  the  per- 
fection of  skill  in  drawing  form^  the  practice  of  drawing  from  models  is  necessary. 
The  best  copyists  frequently,  or  rather  lafenerally,  were  found  to  fail  in  drawing 
even  very  simple  natural  objects  on  their  first  trials.    In  the  drawing  schools  at 
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ParU,  in  TPhich  the  moet  elaborate  eDgravings  were  admirablj  copied,  an  in- 
spector would  discover  that  the  pupils  were  unable  to  draw  correctly  the  pro- 
fessor's desk  and  chair.  It  became,  therefore,  evident  that  the  copy  could  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  natural  object  Copying  works  of  art  might  be  essential 
to  one  department  of  skill  and  taste,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  gave  skill 
in  drawing  from  nature. 

M.  Dupuis  was  an  inspector,  and,  observing  this  defect,  he  invented  a  series  of 
models,  ascending  from  a  simple  line  of  wire  through  various  combinations  to 
complex  figures.  These  models  are  fixed  on  an  instrument,  on  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  may,  by  the  movement  of  the  instrument,  be  placed  in  a  varying 
perspective.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  learn  to  draw  the  simplest  objects, 
and  proceed  by  gradual  steps  through  a  series  of  combinations,  of  an  almost  inr 
sensibly  increasing  difiSculty,  until  he  can  draw  faithfully  any  object,  however 
complex.  The  instrument  which  holds  the  object  enables  the  teacher,  by  varying 
its  position,  to  give  at  each  lesson  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  perspective,  ap- 
ply mg  the  rules  to  objects  of  a  gradually  mcreasing  complexity,  until  they  are 
understood  in  their  relations  to  Sie  most  difficult  combinations.  Thospractical 
skill  and  theoretical  knowledge  are  in  harmony  in  this  instruction.  Tne  taste 
may  afterward  be  cultivated  by  drawing  those  works  of  art  best  adapted  to 
create  a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 

That  which  a  workman  first  requires  is  mechanical  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Nature  itself  offers  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  taste  insensibly ;  and 
skill  can  be  acquired  only  by  carfful  and  prolonged  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing 
from  nature.  In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  course,  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  the  skill  acquired  for  the  formation 
of  the  taste. 

In  the  normal  schools  at  Versailles  one  jjrear's  instruction  had  sufficed  to  give 
the  pupils  a  wonderful  facility  and  skill  m  drawing  fi:om  models.  Some  com- 
plicated pneumatic  apparatus,  consisting  of  glass,  mahogany,  brass,  and  in  diffi- 
cult perspective,  was  drawn  rapidly,  and  with  great  truth  and  skill  It  is  not> 
however,  our  intention  to  carry  the  mstruction  of  our  pupils  in  this  art  further 
than  is  necessary  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  their  future  scholars. 

Some  of  the  reasons  inducing  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  voeal  mutic  have  already  been  briefly  indicated.  We  regard  it  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  rendering  the  devotional  services  of  the  household,  of  the  parish 
church,  and  of  the  village  school,  solemn  and  impressive.  Our  experience  satisfies 
us  tliat  we  by  no  means  over-estimated  this  advanta^,  though  all  ihe  results  are 
not  yet  obtained  which  we  trust  will  flow  from  the  right  use  of  these  means. 

Nor  were  we  indifferent  to  the  cheerfulness  diffused  in  schools  by  the  singing 
of  those  melodies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  nor  unconscious  of  the  morfu 
power  which  music  has  when  linked  with  sentiments  which  it  is  the  object  of 
education  to  inspire.  We  regard  school  songs  as  an  important  means  of  diffusing 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  duties  of  a  laborer's  Ufe ;  of  diffusing  joy  and  honest  pride 
over  Englisli  industry.  Therefore,  to  neglect  so  powerful  a  moral  agent  in 
elementary  education  as  vocal  music,  would  appear  to  be  unpardonable.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  some  arrangements  which  were  at  this  time  in  proppresa, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  method*  of  M.  Wilhem,  which  has  been  singularly  successful  in  France. 

A  method  which  has  succeeded  in  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in  Paris 
from  low  cabarets  and  miserable  gambling-houses,  to  the  study  of  a  science  and 
tlie  practice  of  a  captivating  art,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public  Mr. 
HuUah,  in  adapting  the  method  of  Wilhem  to  English  tastes  and  habits,  has  both 
simplified  and  refined  it  He  has,  moreover,  adapted  to  it  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  English  melodies,  of  great  richness  and  character,  which  were  fast 
passing  into  oblivion,  and  which  may  be  restored  to  the  place  they  once  held  in 
the  auctions  of  the  people,  being  now  allied  with  words  expressive  of  the  joys 
and  hopes  of  a  laborer's  life,  and  of  the  true  sources  of  its  dignity  and  happiness. 

We  nave  assisted  in  the  development  of  tliis  method,  beinf  convinced  that  it 
may  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  elementary  schools^  and  that  it  may 

*  For  a  deBCriptloD  of  Wilhem^  mettiod,  see  p.  S7S. 
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be  of  great  use  throughout  the  country  in  restoring  many  of  our  best  old  English 
melodies  to  their  popularity,  and  in  improving  the  character  of  our  vocal  music 
in  village  churches,  through  the  medium  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  and 
his  pupils. 

When  the  preparatory  course  was  sufficiently  advanced,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  construction  and  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching,  were  commenced.  They  have  resembled  those  giveu  in  the 
German  and  Swiss  schools  under  the  generic  term  Psedagogik. 

They  have  treated  of  the  general  objects  of  education,  aud  the  means  of  at- 
taining them.  The  peculiar  aims  of  elementary  education;  the  structure  of 
school-houses  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  the  internal  arran^^ement  of  the  desks, 
forms,  and  school  apparatus,  in  reference  to  different  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  varieties  of  those  methods  observed  in  different  countries.  The  theory  of  the 
discipline  of  schools.  Its  practice,  describing  in  detail  the  different  expedients 
resorted  to  in  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  order,  decorum 
propriety  of  posture  ahd  manner,  regularity  and  precision  in  movements,  and  in 
changes  of  classes  and  exercises,  and  especially  the  right  means  of  securing  the 
reverence  and  the  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  and  methodic  expedients  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  schoolmaster's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  on  which  much 
has  been  said.  To  these  subjects  have  succeeded  lectures  on  the  great  leading 
distinctions  in  the  methods  of  communicating  knowledge.  When  the  distinguish- 
ing principles  had  been  described,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  several 
methods  were  examined  generailyt  and  certain  peculiar  applications  of  each  were 
treated.  The  application  of  these  methods  to  each  indiviaual  branch  of  instruc- 
tion was  then  commenced,  and  this  part  of  the  course  has  treated  of  various 
methods  of  teaching  to  read,  especially  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  phonic 
method.  Of  methods  of  teacliing  to  write,  giving  a  special  account  of  the  method 
of  Mulhauser.  On  the  application  of  writing  in  various  methods  of  instruction 
Of  methods  of  teaching  to  draw,  ^ving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  M.  Dupuis 
Of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
carefully  explained,  and  other  expedients  examined.  This  brief  sketch  may  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  period  of  this  report.  Oui 
desire  is  to  anticipate  as  little  as  possible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  relate  oulj 
what  has  been  dont.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  the  instruction  io 
Paedagogik  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  and  tliat  the  course  will  be  pursued,  in  re- 
lation both  to  the  general  theory  and  practice,  and  to  the  special  application  ol 
the  theory  and  practice  to  the  development  of  the  village  school,  and  of  the 
training  school,  through  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  as  that  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  by  which  the  mutual  relations  of  these  studies  are  revealed, 
and  their  future  application  anticipated. 

We  regard  these  lectures,  combined  with  the  zealous  labor  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Robert  Eden,  as  the  chief  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tutors,  such  a  tone 
of  feeling  can  be  maintained  as  shall  prepare  the  teachers  to  enter  upon  their 
important  duties,  actuated  by  motives  which  will  be  the  best  means  ot  insuring 
their  perseverance,  and  promoting  their  success. 

Tlie  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a  cheerful 
sacrifice  io  tlie  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  France,  ran  be  understood  best 
by  those  who  liave  visited  their  Novitiate  and  schools  at  Paris.  From  such  per- 
sons we  expect  acquiescence  when  we  say,  that  their  example  of  Christian  zeal 
is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Protestants.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  this  order 
are  maintained  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teacher  of  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction  in  Paris.  Tlieir  schools  are  unquestionably  the  best  at 
Paris.  Tlieir  manners  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  shicere.  Tlie  cliildren  are 
singularly  attached  to  them.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  perceive 
that  these  good  men  have  no  other  reward  on  earth  for  their  manifold  labors 
than  that  of  an  approving  conscience  ? 

The  recfbne  of  the  Novitiate  is  one  of  considerable  austerity.  Tliey  rise  at 
four.  Tliey  spend  an  hour  in  private  devotion,  wliich  is  followed  by  two  hours 
of  religious  exercises  in  their  chapel.  They  breakfast  soon  afterward,  and  are 
m  the  day  schools  of  Paris  at  time.    They  dme  about  noon,  and  continue  their 
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attention  to  the  schools  till  five.  They  sup  at  six,  and  then  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  evening  schools  for  the  adults  from  seven  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to 
ten,  when,  after  prayers,  they  immedmtely  retire  to  rest. 

No  one  can  enter  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  without 
feeling  instinctively  that  he  is  witnessing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  charity. 

With  such  motives  should  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  especially 
those  who  are  called  to  the  arduous  duties  of  training  pauper  children,  go  forth 
to  their  work.  The  path  of  the  teacher  is  strewn  with  disappointments,  if  he 
commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit :  it  is  full  of  encouragement,  if  he  be  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  No  skill  can  compensate  adequately  for  the 
absence  of  a  pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
schoolmaster.         ♦        ♦         ♦ 

The  technical  instruction  in  that  knowledge  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  communicate  in  elementary  schools,  occupies  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  time  in  the  preparatory  course  than  that  which  will  be  allottea  to  such 
studies  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 

Every  month  will  now  bring  into  greater  prominence  tns/ruc/ton,  theoretical 
and  practical^  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  outlines  only  of  a  future  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  most  important  element  of  the  studies  of  a  training  school  have 
been  communicated.  Some  of  the  principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  matter  of  technical  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
elementary  teaching,  is  a  labor  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  future  time  of  the 
pupils  must  be  devoted. 

Those  studies  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  collateral  duties 
in  the  village  or  parish  have  not  been  commencea. 

The  instructkn  in  the  management  of  a  garden ;  in  pruning  and  grafting  trees ; 
in  the  relative  qualities  of  soik,  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  garden  crops,  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  after  the  certificate  of  candidate  is 
obtained. 

A  course  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  will  be  delivered  in  the  same 
year,  which  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  employments,  habits,  and  wants  of  the  working 
classes.  Some  general  lectures  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  will  close 
this  course.  * 

From  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Founders  of  the  In- 
stitution in  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  induced,  after  three  years* 
experience,  to  change  one  feature  of  their  original  plan,  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  select  their  candidates  for  admission  from 
youths  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  This  change 
has  special  reference  to  teachers  designed  for  large  schools  in  commercial 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  They  also  advise  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory training,  previous  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School,  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  Holland. 

In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  of  every  great  town  form  a  society, 
associated  for  their  common  benefit  Their  schools  are  always  large,  varying  m 
numbers  from  tliree  to  seven  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  children,  who  are 
often  assembled  in  one  room.  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil- teachers. 

The  course  through  which  a  youtn  passes  from  a  position  of  distinction,  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of  master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-  teacher  (an  assistant  equivalent,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the 
most  superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-tcaclier  ho  assists  in 
the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day,  witnessing  and  taking 
part  in  the  general  movements  of  the  sdiool,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  order.  He  resides  with  bis  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
apprentice,  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  ne  belongs  to  a  well-conducted  house 
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liold,  and  that  be  inll  be  reared  hy  bis  parents  in  habits  of  religion  and  order 
Every  oyemng  all  the  pupil-teadiers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  in- 
struction. The  society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  of 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  ni^ht  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are 
taught  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  sdKwi-keeping.  One 
of  the  most  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  hkewise,  gives  them  lectures  on 
method,  and  on  the  art  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  sdKwL 

The  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  to  time  to  receive  from  each  of 
its  members  an  account  of  the  conduct,  progress,  and  qualifications  of  each  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  town,  not  only  in  the  evening  class,  but  in  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

On  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  and  preserved,  depends  the  progress  of  the 
pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  school-keeping.  As  his  experience  becomes  more  ma- 
ture, and  his  knowledge  increases,  be  is  intrusted  with  more  important  matters 
and  higher  classes  in  ttie  school  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  by 
the  Government  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  afterward  assist- 
ant master,  and  he  is  then  at  liWty  to  complete  his  course  of  training  by  enter- 
ing the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  from  wmch  he  can  obtain  the  highest  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

This  appears  to  us  a  course  of  traming  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  forma 
tion  of  musters  for  the  great  schools  of  lurge  towns,  and  likewise  for  supplying 
these  great  schools,  durine  the  education  of  the  pupil-teacher,  with  the  indispen- 
sable aid  of  a  body  of  assistant  masters,  without  wnich  they  must  continue  to  be 
examples  of  an  economy  which  can  spare  nothing  adequate  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people. 

The  formation  of  a  body  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  great  town,  thus  instructed 
by  a  society  of  schoolmasters,  is  an  object  worthy  of  encouragement  from  the 
Committee  of  Council,  who  might  at  least  provide  the  fees  and  chaiges  of  ap 
prenticeship,  and  grant  exhibitions  for  the  training  of  the  most  successful  pupd- 
teuchers  in  a  Normal  School  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  even  if  the 
Government  were  indisposed  to  encounter  any  of  the  annual  charges  incident  to 
the  plan. 

Few  words  are  requisite  to  render  apparent  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
a  pupil-teacher  so  trained,  and  tliat  of  a  young  novice  in  a  Normal  School  The 
&miliar  life  of  the  parental  household,  while  it  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  young  candidate,  is  not  remote  from  the  great 
scene  of  exertion  in  which  his  future  life  is  to  be  spent.  He  is  unconsciously 
prepared  b^  the  daily  occurrences  in  his  father^s  fiimily,  and  h^  his  experience 
and  instruction  in  the  day  and  evening  school,  to  form  a  just  estunate  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  trained  from  day  to  day  in  the 
management  of  the  artful  and  corrupt  children  even  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
enabled  to  apply  such  means  as  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  a  common  school 
afford,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  common  people.  He  becomes  an  agent  of  civilixation,  fitted  for  a  peculiar 
work  by  habit,  and  prepared  to  imbibe  during  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  he 
may  spend  in  a  Normal  School  those  higher  maxims  of  conduct,  that  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  those  more  perfect  methods  of  which  it  is  the  proper  source. 
From  such  a  period  of  training,  he  returns  to  his  native  city,  or  is  sent  to  some 
other  town,  strong  in  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  prolonged  experience  of  the 
peculiar  duties  he  has  to  perform,  either  to  take  a  high  ramc  as  an  assistant  mas- 
ter, or  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  town  school  as  its  chief 

These  are  the  views  whidi  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  admission  of  boyt 
into  a  Normal  School,  as  distinguished  from  a  Mather  School^  is  not  a  fit  prepara- 
tion for  the  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  a  large  town. 

We  have  gradually  raised  the  age  of  admission  from  14  to  16,  and  thence  to 
18  or  20  years,  and  we  are  now  of  opinion  that  few  or  none  should  be  admitted 
into  a  Normal  School  under  the  latter  age. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  stated  why  youths  under  18  should  not  be  ad-, 
mitted  into  such  a  school,  there  are  some  arising  out  of  the  internal  economy  of 
a  Noimal  School  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  enumeration. 

If  youths  are  admitted,  none  who  have  arrived  at  adult  age  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter.    The  youth  necessarily  enters  for  a  course  of  training  which  ex* 
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tends  oyer  seyeral  years ;  the  adult  student  oommonlj  enters  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years.  The  attainments  of  all  are  meager  on  their  admission.  In 
The  coarse  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  youngest  pupils  arc  necessarily  at  the 
head  of  the  school  m  their  attainments  and  &11,  which  is  a  source  of  great  dis- 
couragement to  an  adult  entering  such  an  establishment,  and  a  dangerous  dis- 
tinction to  a  youth  whose  acquirements  have  suddenly  raised  him  intellectually 
above  all  in  nis  sphere  of  life.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  great  disparity  in  the 
acquirements  appropriate  to  the  two  classes  of  age  are  obviously  injurious.  We 
have  ezperienceoi  the  consequences  of  this  disparity  as  a  disturmng  force  in  the 
training  schools,  and  to  counteract  these  tendencies  has  required  a  vigilance  and 
provident  care,  which  has  increased  our  labors  and  anxieties.  Few  things  have 
'  Deen  more  pleasmg  than  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  oldest  students 
who  have  entered  the  schools  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  humblest  positions, 
and  passed  with  patient  perseverance  through  all  the  elementary  arudg^ery, 
though  boys  have  held  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  first  class,  and  have 
occasionally  become  their  instructors.  On  tne  other  hand,  to  check  the  conceit 
too  frequently  engendered  by  a  rapid  progress,  when  attended  with  such  con- 
trasts, we  have  suggested  to  the  masters,  that  the  humble  assiduity  of  the  re- 
cently entered  adult  pupil  ought  to  secure  an  expressive  deference  and  attention. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  young  pupils  is  a  source  of  care  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that  attending  the  formation  of  their  characters,  and 
this  could  be  accomplished  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  if  they  were  the  sole 
objects  of  solicitude.  But,  as  members  of  an  establishment  into  whieh  adults  are 
a&iitted  in  an  equality  or  inferiority  of  position,  the  discipline  is  complicated 
and  the  sources  of  error  are  increased. 

For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  to  admit  into  a  Normal  School  only  students  of 
adult  age,  reared  by  religious  parents,  and  concerning  whose  characters  and 
qualifications  the  most  satisfEictory  testimonials  can  be  procured.  The  inquiries 
preliminary  to  the  admissico  of  a  student  should  in  all  cases,  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  extend  to  his  previous  habits  and  occupations,  to  the  character  of 
the  household  in  which  he  nas  resided,  and  the  friendships  he  has  formed.  In 
all  cases  those  youns  men  are  to  be  preferred  whose  previous  pursuits  warrant 
some  confidence  in  tnelr  having  a  predilection  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
poor. 

Our  plans  have  therefore  tended  to  the  introduction  of  younfl^  men  of  18  years 
of  age  and  upward  for  a  training  of  one  year  and  a  half,  which  we  are  led  to 
regard  as  the  shortest  period  which  it  is  desvable  they  should  spend  in  such  a 
school 

With  this  explaimtion  of  a  modification  of  one  feature  in  their  original 
plan,  the  Report  for  1843  proceeds  to  discuss  the  main  objects  of  a  Nor* 
mal  School 

The  main  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the 
Bchoolmaster.  This  was  the  primary  idea  which  guided  our  aarliest  eSorU  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Battersea  Schools  on  a  basis  different  from  that  of  any  pre- 
vious example  in  this  country.  We  have  submitted  to  your  lordship  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  modify  one  of  the  chief  features  of  our  plan,  but  our  con- 
victions adhere  with  undiminished  force  to  the  principle  on  which  the  schools 
were  OTiginally  founded.  They  were  intended  to  be  an  institution  in  which 
every  object  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter, as  an  intelligent  Christian  man  entering  on  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  with 
religious  devotion  to  his  work.  If  we  propose  to  change  the  means,  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  same.  Compelled  by  the  foregoing  considerations  to  think 
the  course  of  training  we  proposed  for  youths  does  not  prepare  them  for  the 
charge  of  large  schools  in  manu&cturing  towns,  we  are  anxious  that  the  system 
pursued  in  Holland  should  be  adopted,  as  a  training  preparatory  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  pupil-teachers  previously  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School 
Finding  that  the  patrons  of  students  and  the  friends  of  the  establishment  are 
nnable,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  a  longer  training  for  young  men  than  one 
year  and  a  half,  we  are  more  anxious  respecting  the  mvestigation  of  their  pre- 
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▼ious  diaracten  and  connections,  and  more  fastidioas  as  to  their  intellectiial 
qualifications  and  acquirements. 

When  circumstances  thus  combine  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the  students  in 
the  training  school  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  hal^  the  inquiries  as  to 
previous  character  cannot  be  conducted  with  too  much  care,  and  the  JirH  month 
of  trainifig  thould,  under  any  cirevmstances,  be  regarded  as  mrohaiicnary. 

Uuder  these  arrangements,  also,  the  impreseion  producea  upon  the  cfaanu^ters 
of  the  students  during  their  residence  is  of  paramount  importance. 

They  are  commonly  selected  from  an  humble  sphere.  They  are  the  sons  of 
small  tradesmen,  of  bailiffs,  of  servants,  or  of  superior  mechanics.  Few  have  re- 
ceived any  education,  except  that  given  in  a  common  parochial  school  They 
read  and  write  very  imperfectly ;  are  unable  to  indite  a  letter  correctlv  ;  and 
are  seldom  skillful,  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  biblical 
knowledge  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  and  all  their  conceptions,  not  less  on  reli- 
gious  than  on  other  subjects,  are  vague  and  confused,  even  when  they  are  not 
also  very  limited  or  erroneous.  Their  habits  have  seldom  prepared  them  far  the 
severely  regular  life  of  the  Normal  School,  much  less  for  the  strenuous  effort  oi 
attention  and  application  required  by  the  dailv  routine  of  instruction.  Such  con- 
centration of  the  mind  would  soon  derange  the  health,  if  the  conrse  of  trainiug 
did  not  provide  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  garden,  at  proper  intervals^  The 
mental  torpor,  which  at  first  is  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  generally  passes 
away  in  about  three  months,  and  from  that  period  the  student  nmkea  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  studies  of  the  school 

These  attainments,  humble  though  they  be,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
character  of  the  student,  if  his  inteUectual  development  were  the  chief  ooncem 
of  the  masters. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  form  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  will  meas- 
ure Ills  learning  by  the  standard  of  that  possessed  by  his  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. He  will  find  himself  suddenly  rajsed  bv  a  brief  course  of  training  to  the 
position  of  a  teacher  and  example.  If  liis  mind  were  not  thoroughly  penetrated 
b^'  religious  principle,  or  if  a  presumptuous  or  mercenary  tone  had  been  given  to 
his  character,  he  might  go  forth  to  bring  discredit  upon  education,  by  euiibiting 
a  precocious  vanity,  an  insubordinate  spirit,  or  a  selnsh  ambition.  He  might  be- 
come, not  the  gentle  and  pious  guide  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  a  hireling, 
into  whose  mind  had  sunk  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic ;  in  whose  heart  was  the 
worm  of  social  discontent ;  and  who  had  changed  the  docility  of  ignorance  and 
dullness,  for  the  restless  impatience  of  a  vulgar  and  conceited  sciol^t. 

In  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  discipline  of  the 
training  sdiool  should  be  so  devised  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  modest  respecta- 
bility of  his  lot.  He  is  to  be  a  Christian  teacher,  following  Him  who  said,  "  He 
that  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross."  Without  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  he  is  nothing.  His  reward  must  be  in  his  work.  There  should  be  great 
simplicity  in  the  Ufe  of  such  a  maa 

Obscure  and  secluded  schools  need  masters  of  a  contented  spirit,  to  whom  the 
training  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge  has  charms  sufficient  to  con- 
centrate their  thought^  and  exertions  on  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  live, 
notwithstanding  the  privations  of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  peasantry.  When  the  scene  of  the  teadier's  exertions  is  in  a  neigh- 
borhood which  brings  him  into  association  with  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society,  his  emoluments  will  be  greater,  and  he  will  be  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions which,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  preparation  of  mind,  might  rob  him  of 
that  humility  and  gentleness  which  are  among  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  of  a  common  school 

In  the  training  school,  habits  should  be  formed  consistent  with  the  modesty  of 
his  future  life.  On  this  account,  we  attach  peculiar  importance  to  the  disciplbe 
which  we  have  establitdied  at  Battersea.  Only  one  servant,  besides  a  cook,  has 
been  kept  for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.  The  whole  household  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  cooking,  is  performed  by  the 
students ;  and  they  likewise  not  only  milk  and  clean  the  cows,  feed  and  tend 
the  pigs,  but  have  charge  of  the  stores,  wait  upon  each  other,  and  cultivate  the 
garden.    We  cannot  too  emphatically  state  our  opinion  that  no  portion  of  thia 
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work  could  be  omitted,  "withoat  a  proportionate  injnry  to  that  contentment  of 
spirit,  without  whicli  the  character  of  the  student  is  liable  to  be  overgrown  with 
toe  errors  we  have  described. 

The  garden-work  also  serves  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  and  rec- 
reation from  the  scholastic  ^bors  are  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  cannot  be  devoted  to  it,  aud  when  three  or  four  hours  only  can  bo 
•pared,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  this  time  is  occupied  by  moderato 
and  healthful  exertion  in  the  open  air.  A  period  of  recreation  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  students  woula  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  might  often 
be  spent  in  listless  sauntering,  or  in  violent  exertion.  Or  if  a  portion  of  the  day 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the  masters  of  tne  school,  it  would 
prove  a  period  in  which  associations  might  be  formed  among  the  students  incon- 
sistent witli  the  discipline ;  and  habits  might  spring  up  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  masters.  In  so  brief  a  period  of 
training,  it  is  necessary  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  student  should  be  guided 
by  a  superior  mind. 

Not  only,  by  the  daily  labor  of  the  garden,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
school  influenced,  but  habits  are  formed  consistent  with  the  student's  future  lot. 
It  is  well  both  for  his  own  health,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  know  how  to  grow  his  garden  stuff,  and  should  De  satisfied 
with  innocent  recreation  near  his  home. 

We  have  also  adhered  to  the  fru^  diet  which  we  at  first  selected  for  the 
school  Some  little  variety  has  been  mtroduced,  but  we  attach  great  importance 
to  the  students  being  accustomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  economical,  and  to  ar- 
rangements in  their  dormitories  so  simple  and  devoid  of  luxury,  that  in  after  life 
they  will  not  in  an  humble  school  be  visited  with  a  sense  of  privation,  when  tlieir 
scanty  fare  and  mean  furniture  are  compared  with  the  more  abundant  food  and 
eomforts  of  the  training  school  We  hnve  therefore  met  every  rising  complaint 
respecting  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  humble  accommo- 
dation in  the  dormitories,  with  explanations  of  the  importance  of  form  big,  in  the 
sdiool,  habits  of  frugality,  and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  nurturing  a  patient 
spirit,  to  meet  the  future  privations  of  tne  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  poor. 

Our  experience  also  leads  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  dress.  For  the  younger  pupils  we  Had,  on  this  account,  prepared  a 
plain  dark  dress  of  rifle  green,  and  a  working  dress  of  fustian  cord.  As  respects 
the  adults,  we  have  felt  the  importance  of  checking  the  slightest  tendency  to 
peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  foppery.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  impress  on  the  students  that  the  dress  and  the  manners  of  the  master 
of  a  school  for  the  poor  should  be  decorous,  but  that  the  prudence  of  his  life 
should  likewise  find  expression  in  their  simplicity.  There  should  be  no  habit  nor 
eytemal  sign  of  self-indulgence  or  vanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  laborious  exer- 
tioa  He  must,  therefore,  form  habits  of  early  rising,  and  of  activity  aud  perse- 
vering industry.  In  the  winter,  before  it  is  light,  the  household  work  must  be 
finished,  and  the  school-rooms  prepared  by  the  students  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 
One  hour  and  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  one  class 
must  assemble  winter  and  summer,  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o*c1ock,  for  iustruction. 
The  day  is  filled  with  the  claims  of  duty  requiring  the  constant  exertion  of  mind 
and  bouy,  until,  at  half  past  nine,  the  household  retire  to  rest. 

By  this  laborious  and  frugal  life,  economy  of  management  is  reconciled  with 
the  efiSciency  both  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  traimng  of  the  school,  and  the 
master  goes  forth  into  the  world  humble,  industrious,  and  instructed. 

But  into  the  student's  character  higher  sentiments  must  enter,  if  we  rightly 
conceive  the  mission  of  the  master  of  a  school  for  the  poor.  On  the  religious 
ooodition  of  the  household,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  depends  the  cultivation 
of  that  religions  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  cannot  take  its 
right  place  among  the  motives  which  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 
master s  activity. 

There  is  a  necesrity  for  ineetsant  vi^lance  in  the  management  of  a  trainina 
$chool.  Tlie  principal  should  be  vfise  as  a  serpent^  while  the  gentleness  of  his 
discipline,  and  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils,  should 
enoonrage  the  most  unreserved  communications  with  him.    Much  of  his  leisure 
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should  be  devoted  to  private  interyiewB  with  the  ttadents,  and  employed  in  in- 
fttilling  into  their  minds  high  principles  of  action.  A  cold  and  repulsive  air  of 
anthority  may  preserve  the  appearance  of  order,  regularit3r,  and  submission  in 
the  household ;  but  these  will  prove  delusive  signs  if  the  principal  does  not  pos- 
sess the  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  say  the  affections,  of  nis  charge.  He 
should  be  most  accessible,  and  unwearied  in  the  natience  with  which  he  listens 
to  coufesaions  and  inquiries  While  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible  that  he  should 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  evil,  there  should  be  no  such  severity  in  his  tone 
of  rebuke  as  to  check  that  confidence  which  seeks  guidance  from  a  superior  in- 
telligence. As  far  as  its  relation  to  the  principal  only  is  concerned,  every  fault 
should  be  restrained  and  corrected  by  a  conviction  of  the  pab  and  anxiety  which 
it  causes  to  an  anxious'  friend,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  a  too  jealous  authority. 
Thus  conscience  will  gradually  be  roused  by  the  example  of  a  master,  respected 
for  hid  purity,  and  loved  for  nis  a^entleness,  and  inferior  sentiments  will  be  re* 
placed  by  motives  derived  from  the  highest  source. 

Where  so  much  lias  to  be  learned,  and  where,  among  other  studies,  so  much 
religious  knowledge  must  be  acquired,  there  is  danger  that  religion  should  be 
redded  chiefly  as  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  A  specubitive  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  those  habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  growth  of 
deeply-seated  religious  convictions,  may  be  a  dangerous  acquisition  to  a  teacher 
of  toe  young.  How  important,  therefore,  is  it  tluit  the  religious  services  of  the 
household  should  become  the  means  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  merely  to 
inform  Uie  memory,  but  to  master  the  convictions  and  to  interest  the  feelings  I 
Religion  is  not  merely  to  be  taught  in  the  school — ^it  must  bo  the  element  in 
which  the  students  hve. 

This  religious  life  Lb  to  be  nurtured  by  the  example,  by  the  public  instruction 
of  the  principal,  and  by  his  private  counsel  and  admonition ;  by  the  religious 
services  of  the  household ;  by  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  students,  and  the 
habits  of  private  meditation  and  devotion  which  they  are  led  to  form ;  by  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  and  by  the  acts  of  dmrity  aikd  self-denial  which 
belong  to  their  future  calling. 

How  important  is  it  that  the  principal  should  embody  such  aK  example  of  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  character,  of  gentleness  of  manners,  and  of  unwearied  be- 
nevolence, as  to  increase  the  power  of  his  teaching,  by  the  respect  and  conviction 
which  wait  upon  a  consistent  life  1  Into  the  religious  services  of  the  household 
he  should  endeavor  to  inspire  such  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  would  spread  itself 
thmugh  the  familiar  life,  and  hallow  every  season  of  retirement  The  manage- 
ment of  the  village  school  affords  opportunities  for  cultivating  habits  of  kindness 
and  patience.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Sunday-schools ;  they  should  be  trained  in  the  preparation  of  the  volun- 
tary teachers  by  previous  instruction ;  in  the  visitation  of  the  absent  children ; 
in  the  management  of  the  clothing  and  sick  clubs  and  libraries  attached  to  such 
schools.  Tliey  should  be  accustomed  to  the  performance  of  those  parochial  du- 
ties  in  which  the  schoolmaster  may  lighten  the  burden  of  the  clergyman.  For 
this  purpose,  they  should  learn  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  benefit  club.  They 
should  instruct  and  manage  the  village  choir,  and  should  learn  to  play  tlie  organ. 

Willie  in  attendance  on  the  village  school,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  £ey 
should  accompany  the  master  in  his  visits  to  children  detained  at  home  by  sick- 
ness, and  should  listen  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  which  ho  may  then 
administer ;  they  should  also  attend  him  when  his  duty  requires  a  visit  to  tlie 
parents  of  some  refractory  or  indolent  scholar,  and  should  learn  how  to  secure 
their  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  of  the  child. 

Before  he  leaves  the  training  school,  the'  student  should  have  formed  a  distinct 
conception,  from  precept  and  practice,  how  his  example,  his  instruction,  and  his 
works  of  charity  and  religion,  ought  to  promote  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
community  in  which  he  labors. 

Turn  we  agam  to  the  contrast  of  such  a  picture.  Let  us  suppose  a  school  in 
which  this  vigilance  in  the  formation  of  character  is  deemed  superfluous;  or  a 
principal,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  whose  character  is  not  strengthened  by  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  A  £fur  outward  show  of  order  and  industry,  and  great 
^intellectual  development,  may,  in  either  case,  be  oonststeni  with  the  latent  pnqp- 
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FMB  of  a  rank  corruption  of  manners,  mining  all  beneath.  UnloBS  the  Bearchiog 
intelligence  of  the  principal  is  capable  of  discerning  the  dispositions  of  his  diarge, 
and  anticipating  their  tendencies,  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  molding  the  minds 
of  hi»  pupils,  by  the  power  of  a  loftier  character  and  a  superior  wul.  In  that 
case,  or  -when  the  principal  deems  such  vigilance  superfluous,  and  is  content  with 
the  intellectual  labors  of  hia  office,  leaving  the  little  republic,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  to  form  its  own  manners,  and  to  create  its  own  standard  of  principle  and 
acti(»),  the  catastrophe  of  a  deep  ulcerous  corruption  is  not  likely  to  be  long  de- 
layed. 

In  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  tbo  progress  of  degeneracy.  A  school,  in 
which  the  formation  of  character  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  masters,  must  aban- 
don that  all-important  end  to  the  republic  of  scholars.  When  these  are  selected 
from  the  educated  and  upper  ranks  of  society,  the  sdiool  will  derive  its  code  of 
morals  from  that  prevalent  in  such  classes.  When  tlie  pupils  belong  to  a  very 
humble  class,  their  characters  are  liable,  under  such  arrangements,  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  vices  of  the  lowest  orders.  One  pu- 
pil, the  victim  of  low  vices,  or  of  a  vulgar  coarseness  of  thought,  escaping  the  eye 
of  an  unsuspicious  principal,  or  unsought  fdr  by  the  vigilance  which  is  expended 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  school,  may  corrupt  the  private  intercourse  of 
the  students  with  low  buffoonery,  profligate  jests,  and  sneers  at  the  self-denying 
zeal  of  the  humble  student ;  may  gi'adually  lead  astray  one  after  another  of  the 
pupils  to  clandestine  habits,  if  not  to  the  secret  practice  of  vice.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  counsels  of  the  principal  would  gradually  become  subjects  of 
ridicule.  A  conspiracy  of  direct  insubordination  would  be  formed.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  superior  would  barely  maintain  a  fair  external  appearance  of  order 
and  respect. 

Every  master  issuing  from  such  a  sdiool  would  become  the  active  agent  of  a 
degeneracy  of  manners,  by  which  the  humbler  ranks  of  sodety  would  be  infected. 

The  formation  of  the  character  is,  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  school, 
and  the  principal  should  be  a  man  of  Christian  earnestness,  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perience, of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  humblest  simplicity  and  purity 
of  manners. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
general  development  of  his  intelligence.  The  extent  of  his  attainments,  though 
within  a  certain  range  a  necessary  object  of  his  training,  should  be  subordinate 
to  that  mental  cultivation,  which  confers  the  powers  of  self-education,  and  gives 
the  greatest  strength  to  his  reflective  faculties.  On  this  account,  among  others, 
we  attach  importance  to  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  pursued  in  the 
Normal  School  Wliile  we  have  insured  that  the  attainments  of  the  students ' 
should  be  exact,  by  testing  them  with  searching  examinations,  repented  at  the 
dose  of  every  week,  and  reiterated  lessons  on  all  subjects  in  wliich  any  deficiency 
was  discovered,  nothing  has  been  taught  by  rote.  llie  memory  has  never  been 
stored,  without  the  exerdse  of  the  reason.  Nothing  has  been  learned  which  has 
not  been  understood.  This  very  obvious  course  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  humbler  branches  of  learning — prindples  beins  hidden  in  rules,  defining 
only  their  most  convenient  application ;  or  buried  under  a  heap  of  facts,  united 
by  no  intelligible  link.  To  form  the  character,  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 
to  store  the  mind  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  these  were  the  objects  of  the 
Normal  School 

In  the  village  school  a  new  scene  of  labor  developed  itself,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  period  of  our  last  report,  and  has  now  nearly  reached  its  term. 
If  we  attach  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  formation  of  character  as  the  object 
of  the  Normal  School,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  an  elementary 
school,  and  of  instructing  a  class  in  each  branch  of  elementary  Imowledge,  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  model-school  attached  to  any  training  institution.  In  its 
proper  province  as  subordinate  to  the  instruction  and  training  in  a  Normal  School, 
it  is  dimcult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizing  and  oonducting  common  schools.  With- 
out tliis,  the  most  juaidous  labor  in  the  Normal  Sdiool  may,  so  far  as  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  student  as  a  schoolmaster  is  concerned,  be  literally  wasted.    It 
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is  posaible  to  conceive  that  the  charicter  may  be  formed  on  the  pm-est  model; 
that  the  intelligence  may  have  been  kept  in  healthful  activity ;  and  that  th« 
requisite  general  and  technical  instruction  may  hare  been  acquired,  yet  without 
the  aptitude  to  teach ;  without  skill  acquired  from  precept  and  example ;  with- 
out tne  habits  matured  in  the  disciphne  of  echoois ;  without  the  methods  in 
wbicli  the  art  of  teaching  is  reduced  lo  technical  rules,  and  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  elementary  scholars,  the  previous 
labor  wants  the  link  which  uniteb  it  u>  its  peculiar  task.  On  the  other  nand,  to 
select  from  the  common  drudgery  of  ii  handcraft,  or  from  the  humble,  if  not  mean 
pursuits  of  a  petty  trade,  a  young  man  barely  (if  indeed  at  all)  instructed  in  the 
numblest  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  conceive  that  a 
few  months'  attendance  on  a  model-school  can  make  him  acquainted  with  the  the- 
ory of  its  organization,  convert  him  into  an  adept  in  its  methods,  or  even  rivet 
upon  his  stubborn  memory  any  significant  part  of  the  technical  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  immediate  need,  is  a  mistake  too  shameful  to  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive  its  universal  failure. 

When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
organizing  ana  teacliing  in  common  schools,  we  mean  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
previous  training  of  the  cboraoter,  expansion  of  the  intelligence,  and  sufficient 
technical  instruction.  Without  this  previous  preparation,  the  instruction  in  the 
model-school  is  empirical,  and  the  luckless  wight  would  have  had  greater  suc- 
cess in  his  handcraft,  than  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  his  school 

For  these  reasons,  aninn^  others,  ike  attention  of  the  students  has  especially 
of  late  been  directed  to  the  theory  of  the  organization  of  schools,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  metJiod  of  conveying  inatntction  is  peculiarly  important  in  an  elementary 
school,  because  the  scholars  receive  no  learning  and  little  judicious  training  at 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  their  education  on  the  very  limited  pe- 
riod of  their  attendance  at  school  On  this  account  nothing  super^uoua  should 
be  taught,  lest  what  is  necessary  be  not  attained.  The  want  of  a  fit  preparation 
ol  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the  brevity  of  his  school  life,  are  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing tlie  most  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  so  that  tnis 
short  period  may  become  as  profitable  as  possible.  The  regularity  of  the  child's 
attendance,  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  learning,  and  his  success,  will  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  means  of  mstruction  suited  to  the  state  of  his  faculties  and 
the  condition  of  society  from  wliich  he  is  taken.  If  his  progress  be  obstructed 
by  the  obscurity  of  his  master's  teaching,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  tact  which 
captivates  the  imagination  of  children,  and  rouses  the  activity  of  their  minds,  the 
scholar  will  become  dull,  listless,  and  untoward ;  will  neglect  his  learning  and 
his  school,  and  degenerate  into  an  obstinate  dunce.  The  e^^iest  transition  in 
acquirement  is  in  the  order  of  simplicity  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
it  IS  indispensable  to  skillful  teodiing  tliat  the  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
arranged  m  a  synthetic  order,  so  that  all  the  elements  may  have  to  each  other 
the  rektion  of  a  progressive  series  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 
Tliis  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction  requires  a  previous  analysis,  which 
can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  devotion  of  much  time.  Such 
methods  are  only  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by  experience.  The  element- 
ary schoolmaster,  however  highly  instructed,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  possess 
either  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  peculiar  analytical  talent ;  ana  unless  this  work 
of  arrangement  be  accomplished  for  liim,  he  cannot  hope,  by  the  technical  instruo- 
rtion  of  the  Normal  School,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  mvent  a  method  by  ar- 
jran.'ring  the  matter  of  instruction. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may  teach  nothing  superfluous ;  that  he  may  con 
-vey  his  instruction  in  the  most  skiUful  manner,  and  m  the  order  of  simplicity,  it 
fs  necessary  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  a  method  of  communicating 
each  branch  of  knowledge.  • 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  individual  teaching  is  impossible  in  a 
common  school  Eyery  form  of  organization,  from  the  monitorial  to  the  simulta- 
neous, includes  more  or  less  of  collective  teacliing.  The  characteristics  of  skillful 
collective  teaching  are  the  simplicity  and  precision  with  which  tlie  knowledge  is 
communicated,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction.    D\f- 
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fuse,  desultory,  or  unconnected  lessons  are  a  waste  of  time ;  they  leave  no  perma- 
nent traces  on  the  memory  ;  they  confuse  the  minds  of  children,  instead  of  in- 
structing them  and  strengthening  their  faculties. 

Certam  moral  consequences  also  flow  from  the  adoption  of  skillful  methods  of 
tendiing.  Tlie  relations  of  regard  and  respect  which  oueht  to  exist  between 
tlic  master  and  his  scholars  are  liable  to  disturbance,  when,  from  his  imper- 
fect skill,  their  progress  in  learning  is  slow,  their  minds  remain  inactive,  and 
their  exertions  are  languid  and  unsucoessfuL  A  school  in  which  the  master  is 
inapt,  and  the  scholars  are  dull,  too  frequentljr  becomes  the  scene  of  a  harsl.er 
discipline.  Inattention  must  be  prevented — indolence  quickened — impatieuco 
restrained — ^insubordination  and  truancy  corrected ;  yet  ail  these  are  early  con- 
sequences of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  master.  To  Enforce  attention  and  mdus- 
try,  and  to  secure  obedience  and  decorum,  the  lan^d  and  the  listless  are  too 
often  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  coercion,  when  the  chief  requisite  is  method 
and  tact  The  master  supplies  his  own  deficiencies  with  the  rod ;  and  what  he 
cannot  accomplish  by  skill,  ne  endeavors  to  attain  by  the  force  of  authority. 

Such  a  result  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  wonder,  when  the  master  has  received 
no  systematic  instruction  in  method.  To  leave  the  student  without  the  aid  of 
methndj  is  to  subject  him  to  the  toil  of  analysis  and  invention,  when  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  talent  to  analyze  and  invent. 

The  Report  of  1843  dwells  on  the  several  methods  previoasly  noticed  in 
the  extracts  already  made  from  the  Report  of  1841,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

These  several  Methods  have  now  been  tested  by  experience  on  the  most  pub- 
lic theater,  and  have  become  an  important  port  of  the  instruction  of  masters 
of  elementary  schools.  The  Manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied  render  their 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  even  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
receiving  lessons  in  the  art  of  tcacliing  by  them  from  adepts.  The  school  of 
method  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  metropolis  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  requisite  skill ;  and  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  whom  the 
Normal  Schools  \nll  annually  disseminate,  will  diffuse  them  tliroogh  the  country. 
Every  school  conducted  with  complete  efficiency  by  a  master  trained  in  a  Norma] 
School,  will  become  a  model  to  neighboring  schools  which  have  not  enjoyed  sim- 
ilar advantages.  On  this  account  done,  it  is  important  that  no  student  from  a 
Normal  Sch(x>l  should  commence  his  labors  in  the  country  until  he  has  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  teaching  these  necessary  elements. 

In  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  a  student  ought  to 
spend  three  hours  daily,  during  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
teaching  in  the  village  school  When  the  course  of  instruction  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  one  year,  four  months  should  be  thus  employed,  and  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  training,  instruction  in  method  should  form  an  element  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  Normal  School 

By  such  means  alone  can  a  rational  conception  of  method  be  attained,  and  that 
skill  in  the  urt  of  conducting  a  sdiool  and  instructing  a  class  without  which  all 
the  hibors  of  tlie  Normal  School  in  imparting  technical  knowledge  ore  wasted,  be- 
cause the  student  lias  no  power  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

In  the  Report  of  1847,  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Moseley,  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the  labors  of  this 
institution  with  unmingled  satisfactioa  It  stands  out  honorably  distinguished 
from  all  others  as  a  place  where  the  methods  of  elexentart  instruction  arc 
recognized  as  legitimate  objects  of  research,  and  where  txachino  is  studied  as 
AN  art. 

That  shifting,  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  is  associated  with  mechanical 
pursuits,  such  as  have  usually  been  the  previous  pursuits  of  the  students  of 
training  institutions,  docs  not  readily  pass  mto  a  close  and  continuous  application 
of  the  understanding,  any  more  than,  m  respect  to  our  bodily  health,  a  state  of 
constant  pliysical  exertion  gives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life.  A  laborer  is 
not  easily  converted  into  a  student.    It  is  not  to  be  done  by  putting  a  book  be- 
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fore  liim.  He  may  sit  with  that  book  before  him  for  months^  and  yet  neycr  begia 
to  learn. 

Such  a  man  requires  to  be  roused  from  that  mental  apathy  which  has  grown 
npon  liim  by  the  disuse  of  his  faculties,  and  to  be  taught  the  secret  of  his  pow- 
ers, lliis  is  best  effected  b^  the  direct  contact  of  his  own  mind  with  that  of  a 
vigorous  teacher,  and  for  this  reason  oral  instruction  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
business  of  a  training  scbooL 

A  system  which  limits  itself  to  this  expedient  of  instruction  will  probably,  how- 
ever, fail  of  some  important  results.  The  teacher  must  also  be  a  student.  Un- 
less this  be  the  case,  the  lessons  he  gives  in  his  school  will  echo  everv  day  more 
faintly  the  instructions  he  received  at  the  college.  Each  lesson  should  have  had 
its  preparation.  However  humble  the  subject,  or  the  class  of  children  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  there  is  prob.ably  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  books 
which  is  applicable  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  applications  that  lie 
the  legitimate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less  valuable  in  their  influence 
upon  Lis  school  than  upon  himself 

The  labor  of  oral  instruction  is,  however,  so  great,  that  to  adopt  it  in  respect 
to  ever  so  small  a  number  of  students,  supposes  the  union  of  several  teachers ; 
and  thus  is  obtained  that  division  of  the  subjects  taught  among  the  teachers 
which  enables  each  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  partieidar  dot  of  suh^eett,  and 
thereby  himself  to  acquire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but 
of  the  best  means  of  teaching  thetn^  whicli  is  essential  to  his  success. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  because  each  teacher  teaches  better ^  that  a  favorable 
influence  is  to  oe  attributed  to  the  labors  of  various  teachers  in  an  institution 
like  tUi»,  but  because  there  is  an  awakening  and  stimulating  power  in  the  rude 
attacks  made  by  a  succession  of  vigorous  teachers — each  with  a  different  subject, 
and  an  energy  concentrated  in  it— ou  a  sluggish  understanding ;  and  in  the  dif 
fercnt  impressions  they  leave  upon  it. 

There  are  phases  in  every  man's  mind  which  adapt  it  to  receive  impressions 
from  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  as  from  one  subject  ratnor  than 
from  another.  -  And  thus,  between  one  of  a  succession  of  teachers  and  some  in- 
dividual student,  there  may  be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could 
have  awakened,  and  there  may  be  commenced  a  process  of  instruction  in  some 
individual  mind,  which  the  united  labors  of  all  the  rest  could  not  have  moved. 

If  any  thing  bad  been  wanting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  favorable  opinion 
which  has  been  earned  for  it  among  the  friends  of  education,  by  the  many  ad- 
mirable teachers  it  /las  sent  out,  the  experience  of  our  examination  would  have 
supplied  it. 

Fifty -four  young  men  were  assembled  who,  originally  educated  here,  had  for 
various  periods  of  from  one  to  seven  years  been  in  charge  of  elementary  sdiools. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  forming  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these 
men,  and  eadi  of  them  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  tlie  classes  of  the  village 
school. 

The  impression  we  received  of  them  from  these  efforts  was  eminently  favora- 
ble. Nor  was  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  examination  of  the  papers 
written  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  proposed  to  them.  Although  their  course 
of  regular  instruction  hacl  in  many  cases  long  ceased,  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  had  not  been  lost.  It  was  evident  that  their  education  had  been  of 
that  kmd  wliich  has  a  tendency  to  perfect  itself,  and  that  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion commenced  here  in  their  minds  had  gone  on. 
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We  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  gymnasium  or 
school  for  secondary  instruction  in  Saxony,  mainly,  to  Dr.  Hermann 
Wimmer,  of  Dresden.  Dr.  Wimmer"*  was  educated  in  the  common 
school,  gymnasium,  and  uxiiversity  of  his  native  country ;  was  trained  for 
a  classical  teacher  in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  in  the  Fitzhum  gymna- 
sium or  Biochmann  college  at  Dresden,  one  of  the  best  classical  schools 
in  Germany. 

The  gymnasia  of  Saxony  are  partly  boarding  and  partly  day  schools. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  former  at  Meissen,  Grimma,  and  Schulpforte, 
were  established  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation  by  the  electors  of  Sax- 
ony on  the  foundation  of  the  old  monasteries  or  cloisters,  the  buildings 
and  funds  being  thus  diverted  from  ecclesiastical  to  educational  purposes. 
These  schools  are  known  as  FfirstensqluUen,  or  Prince  schools,  or 
KloaterschtUen,  or  Cloister  school,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  founda- 
tion. These  old  boarding  gymnasia  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wimmer.  the 
hearths  of  classical  learning  in  Germany.  The  gymnasium  of  Pforta, 
(schola  Portensis,)  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1543,  the  funds  of  the  old 
monastery  having  been  sequestered  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  advice  of  Luther,  for  this  purpose.  In  ISld*,  the  school  passed  with 
the  province  in  which  it  is  located  into  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  The 
foundation  yielded,  in  1838,  a  revenue  of  $30,000,  on  which  one  hundred 
and  seventy  beneficiaries  {intranera)  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  in- 
structed.  In  most  of  the  boarding  gymnasia  there  are  a  class  of  pupils, 
(extranertj)  whose  tuition  is  free,  but  who  board,  at  their  own  expense, 
with  the  professors.  Besides  the  Fursten,  or  Prince  schools,  there  were 
in  all  the  large  cities,  a  gymnasia  supported  by  municipal  taxation  and 
private  tuition,  and  managed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  most  of  the  gymnasia  have  been  merged  in  the  bur- 
gher or  higher  elementary  school,  leaving  eight  or  ten  to  be  aided  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  which  are  continued  as  classical 
schools.  These  are  open  day  schools,  and  are  situated  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  the  parents  of  most  of  the  pupils  reside. 

Between  the  Fursten,  or  strictly  boarding  schools,  and  the  open  or  day 
gymnasia,  there  are  two  of  a  peculiar  character — the  Thomas  school 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  Biochmann- vizthum  gymnasium  at  Dresden.    The 

*  Dr.  wimmer  \a  now  (I86B)  engaffed  In  preparing  for  the  press  In  Dresden,  bis  obserrft- 
tloDs  on  "  Edueation  aud  ReUfion  in  the  United  Btates"^the  results  of  his  visit  to  this  coon- 
try  in  1850-61.    The  work  will  be  sold  by  B.  Westermann  A  Co.,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Thomsis  school  is  partly  a  classical  and  partly  a  musical  iastitution ;  more 
than  half  of  its  students  form  the  great  vocal  choir  of  the  Thomas 
church,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  performances  on  Saturday's  and  Sun- 
day's. Those  students  called  alumni,  have  their  tuition  and  board  free, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  college  life  earn  some  money  by  their  oc* 
casional  singing.  A  similar  musical  class  exists  in  connection  with  other 
city  gymnasia,  but  the  musical  instruction  is  not  carried  so  far.  We 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Blochmann  institution. 

BLOCHIUlfir-TIZTHUlf  OTMNAIIUlf  AT   DEEIDBN. 

Tho  Blochmann-viztlium  gymnasium  oombines  within  itself  a  olaflsical,  and  a 
real  or  scientifio  school,  and  a  preparatory  sohool,  or  progymnaBinm.  It  is  both  a 
boardmg  and  day  scnool,  and  partakes  of  a  public  and  private  character, 
being  under  the  <urection  of  the  goyemment  authorities  as  a  public  school,  and 
6uppi»rted  in  part  out  of  funds  left  by  Count  Vizthum  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Vizthum  and  other  noble  fiimilies, 
and  for  a  number  of  poor  boys  who  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  as  com- 
panions of  the  young  nobles  to  stimulate  them  by  their  xeal  and  diligence. 

All  the  boarding  students,  about  eigh^.  are  distributed  into  nine  rooms.  The 
occupants  of  a  room  are  under  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  teachers,  who  has 
generally  an  adjoining  dwelling-room.  He  is  interested  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
l.ctual  welfare,  is  applied  to  by  the  teachers  who  see  any  thing  in  their  pupils  to 
commend  or  to  blame,  and  by  the  parents  who  wish  to  hear  something  about 
their  physical  or  spiritual  health ;  he  gives  the  allowance  of  money  for  buying 
books,  clothes,  or  whatever  they  want ;  briefly,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
ai)stnt  parent,  and  enjoys  usually  the  respect,  oon6dence^  and  love  of  his  pupils. 
Tboy  come  but  occasionally  and  for  a  few  moments  to  their  room,  to  get  books  or 
Bomi'thin^  else  out  of  their  secretaries,  or  m  stormy  days  ihey  are  allowed  to  pass 
a  leisure  hour  there ;  but  the  neighboring  teacher  has  no  oversight  of  them,  unless 
ho  is  disturbed  in  his  studies  by  their  noise,  and  then  he  gives  them  to  under- 
stjind,  by  knocking  at  the  door,  that  he  is  at  home,  which  generally  suffices  to 
pi-i'vc'tit  any  further  interference.  The  order  of  the  day  is  exdusiveiy  committed 
to  the  Inspectors  of  the  day.  For  every  day  two  professors  are  intrusted  with 
this  responsible  office,  so  that  every  officer  has  the  ainlHgnons  honor  and  the  tire- 
some task  of  sharing  with  a  colleague  for  one  day  of  the  week  the  command  over 
the  whole.  On  that  day  he  must  see  that  the  students  rise  (at  5  o'clock  in  the 
summer,  at  6  in  the  winter.)  must  be  present  at  the  first  breakfsst,  superintend 
the  study  hours  from  5}  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  (all  study  in  four  adjoining  class-rooms,) 
lead  singing  and  praying  in  the  chapel,  keep  order  before  the  lessons  begin,  ascer- 
tain whether  all  the  teachers  in  the  nine  classes  are  present  before  he  leaves  for 
his  recitation  or  lodging-room,  must  be  in  the  sarden  at  the  time  of  second  break- 
fast from  9f  to  10J>,  in  stormy  days  go  over  the  oleBsrs  and  rooms,  and  so  again 
firoom  1 1  or  12  till  3,  when  the  lessons  commence  again  and  continue  till  4} :  and 
agam  from  5  j-  till  8  are  study  hours,  in  which  he  must  be  every  where  and  nowhere, 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  he  must  be  the  walkmg  or  bathing-oompan- 
Um  of  half  the  section.  At  8  is  supper  time ;  at  9,  the  great  mass  must  go  to  bed, 
and  only  such  students  of  the  superior  classes  as  are  to  be  trusted,  are  permitted 
to  study  until  10,  when  the  tireid  inspectors  take  their  last  round  through  the 
bedrooms,  to  ascertain  whether  all  are  asleep  or  are  likely  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  then,  unless  somethmg  extraordinary  has  happened  during  the  day,  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  day's  work,  tiiey  retire  to  their  rooms.  Except  the 
day  scholars,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house  to  make  a  social  visit  without 
a  ticket  of  permission  from  his  special  tutor,  signed  likewise  by  the  director,  where 
the  time  of  leaving  is  mentioned  and  the  statement  of  the  time  of  arriving  and 
leaving  again  is  expected  from  the  hand  of  the  visited  person. 

Besides  the  three  or  four  study  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
inspectors,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  necessary  preparation  and  repe- 
tition, ihe  students  are  bound  to  be  in  the  garden,  walkinv,  running,  playing,  or 
exercismg  in  some  way.    It  is  in  this  free  time,  also,  that  lessons  on  the  piano,  in 
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ihigiiig,  gymnastics,  fenoing,  dancing,  and  riding,  are  given.  Only  the  last  hour 
ofme  evening  is  allowed  to  the  older  students  for  staying  in  their  rooms.  In  this 
respect  the  Vizthom  gymnasiom  takes  the  extreme  view,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  practice  of  studying  in  the  room,  adopted  by  the  other  colleges,  seems  to  ba 
generally  preferable  to  that  of  studying  in  full  classes.  But  it  is  the  authority  of 
the  older  students,  on  which  the  practicability  and  the  success  of  studying  in 
common  rooms,  without  the  inspection  of  quite  as  many  tutors,  chiefly  depends, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  as  well  as  the  demand  of  rational  supervision, 
seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  an  arrangement  not  sufficiently  comfortable  to 
make  studyingthe  great  pleasure  of  life,  as  ono  might  experience  in  the  common 
rooms  of  the  FQrstenschool,  or  in  the  private  chaml^rs  of  students  in  city  gymna- 
sia. There  is  a  conference  of  the  twelve  chief  teachers  on  Saturdays,  the  Direc- 
tor being  Chairman  and  the  youngest  professor  secretary,  in  which  the  events  of 
the  week  are  spoken  of  and  disciplinary  measures  taken.  The  private  teachers 
have  no  access  but  in  cases  where  they  are  particularly  concerned.  Every  pro- 
fessor has  the  right  of  punishing,  and  tiie  private  teachers  may  apply  for  it  to  the 
inspector.  To  make  use  of  that  painful  right,  the  teacher  as  such  is  but  rarely 
forv.'ed,  oftener  in  the  quality  of  inspector,  and  it  will  be  understood,  almost  never 
as  special  tutor.  Corporeal  punishment  is  forbidden.  The  common  penalty  is  de- 
privation of  one  of  the  meals ;  the  highest  is  imprisonment.  It  happens  in  the 
Blochmann  institution,  that  to  malefactors  of  inveterate  habits  flogging  is  applied, 
but  only  to  those  of  the  two  preparatory  classes,  and  by  decree  of  3ie  conference, 
and  in  presence  of  the  directors.  In  the  common  gymnasia,  where  professors 
and  students  meet  with  each  other  only  in  the  recitation  rooms,  there  is  less 
chance  of  transgressing  laws,  the  law  of  the  class-room  bemg  but  one,  and  that 
every  moment  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  would-be-transgressor  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law-giver  and  judge,  but  habitual  indolence  and  laziness  will  meet 
with  something  more  than  a  sermon  on  diligence,  which  would  be  like  casting  a 
brilliant  pearl  before  a  swine ;  a  few  involuntary  study-hours  for  making  a  Latin 
ode  appeals  better  and  more  successfully  to  the  stubborn  heart.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend ;  h^nce  expulsion  fW>m  the  college  is  and  ouffht  to  be  a  rare  case,  and 
such  a  victim  has  usually  gone,  before,  through  the  dark  hole  called  career^  which 
is  known  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  gymnasiasts  more  by  name  than  by  sight 
There  is  generally  speakine,  in  the  Grerman  gymnasia,  a  strict  discipline,  without 
any  Spartan  severity  and  without  Basedow's  philanthropical  sweetness.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  a  great  many  students  who  never,  in  their  college  life, 
heard  a  harsh  word  nor  saw  a  stem  look ;  but  others,  who  are  not  well  prepared, 
or  are  inattentive,  or  noisy,  or  have  written  their  compositions  carelessly,  or  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor  that  comes  to  the  ears  of  professors,  are  generally  dealt  with 
in  good,  plain  Grerman,  and  ^  without  gloves,"  and  a  repetition  may  lead,  by  a 
long  graduation,  or  rather  degradation,  to  the  hole.  In  the  c^mon  gymnasia, 
the  professors  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  life  of  the  students,  unless  some 
charge  is  brought  against  them  by  a  citizen. 

A  gymnasium  ordinarily  consists  of  four  classes,  called  Prima,  (the  highest,  or 
seniors,)  Secunda,  Tartia,  and  Quarta,  (lowest,  or  freshman,)  and  each  of  these 
classes  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  In  this  institution 
there  are  six  classes,  including  the  progymnasium. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary  period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two 
classes,  they  remain  until  fh>m  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following  t 
Bible  history,  and  religion,  the  Grerman  language,  the  Latin,  French,  history,  ariw- 
metic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  writinpr. 
From  the  upper  class  of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  m 
which  there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  rdigion,  Latin,  Greek,  Grerman 
hingnage  and  literature,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  music,  and  drawing.  Tnxa  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  Che  university  enters  the 
**  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there  are  two  classes,  and  the 
duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one  year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  g^mna- 
sinm.  In  this  the  French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the 
classics,  except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.  Tlio  coui-scs  consist  of 
religion,  Grerman  language  and  literature,  Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics, 
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phyaios,  chemistry,  natural  hifltoiy,  mechanics,  history,  geoffraphy.  drawing,  ancl 
music.  The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches  agrees  en- 
tirely witli  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  df  the  Rioyal  Real  School  at  Berlin, 
already  described. 

The  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  this  mstitution  are, 
in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils  called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  super* 
intend  their  fellows  when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  is 
very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alterations  of  exercise  and  study  have  a  Tery  good 
effect.    These  alterations  will  2q>pear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'cIocIl,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  seyen.  From  a 
quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
teachers  on  duty.  Pupils  living  out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Prayers. 
From  eight  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  after  ten, 
play  in  me  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfiist.  Quarter  after  ten  to  twelve,  in- 
struction. Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  gymnastic 
exercises,  dancing,  or  tee  to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  ot'  the  two 
superintendents.  At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quarter  after 
one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge  of  the  inspectors.  Three 
to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter 
to  five  to  quarter  after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  suf^r.  At  nine  the 
younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even  in  the  higher 
branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most  efiective  which  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  explanation  and  question,  and  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  the  class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  ])revious  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room,  and  the  written  exer- 
cises are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes  of  the  explanation  of  tiie  previous  lesson. 
The  collections  in  natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  apparatus  afSbrd  very 
considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  departments.  Hie  diemical  laboratory, 
in  a  building  apart  firom  the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instruc- 
tion and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 

The  time  of  a  gymnasium  life  varies  with  the  progress  of  the  student  in  literary 
acquirements.  There  are  generally  semi-annual  tnmsfen  from  one  division  to  the 
other,  and  in  very  rare  cases  it  might  happen  that  an  excellent  student  would 
finish  his  course  in  four  yean,  remaining  in  each  division  but  half  a  year,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  firat-rate  idler  might  stay  as  long  as  eight  yean.  Hence,  the  average 
number  of  college  yean  is  six.  The  student,  advancing  from  one  class  to  another, 
finds  there  a  remaining  stock  of  students  superior  to  himself,  if  not  in  talents,  at 
least  in  acquaintance  with  the  studies  and  with  the  professor  of  the  class.  After 
a  three  months'  study  and  experience,  the  able  student  may  leap  over  that 
boundary  and  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  older  companions ;  and  then  he  will 
be  transferred  with  them  to  the  next  dass.  It  is  easier  to  do  so  in  the  inferior 
classes  (lower  gymnasium,  IV.  and  m.,)  where  the  order  of  the  students  is 
arranged  accor£ng  to  their  studies  in  the  class,  but  in  the  upper  gymnasium  more 
respect  is  paid  to  the  time  and  common  order,  though  some  capital  scholar  will 
br^  through,  while  some  sluggard  will  be  left  bemnd.  There  is,  also,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  dififerent  schocds,  some  hai^ng  only 
annual  translations,  while  only  a  part  of  the  classes  are  divided ;  however,  the 
way  of  advancement  is  in  all  the  same,  except  only  in  the  Blochmann  gymnaainm, 
where  four  regular  courses  of  one  year  and  a  hdf  each,  cany  the  student  in  six 
yean  through  the  four  nndivijed  daases. 

History  flourishes  in  the  German  colleges  to  a  high  decree,  not  only  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  learned  by  reading  the  various  authora,  but  aLM>  the 
universal  history  of  the  civilized  world.  The  professor  of  history  may  be  sure  to 
have  an  attentive  class,  eager  to  hear  of  old  German  liberty  beside  the  Roman 
despotism,  of  the  Teutonic  race  conquering  the  Roman  Europe,  first  running  wild 
in  their  bravery,  then  graitinff  Christian  civilization  on  the  healthy  stems  of  the 
great  empire  under  Charles  tna  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  and  under  the  Hohen- 
stanfen,  of  the  Franks  and  Normanns  in  Gallia,  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in 
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Britain,  of  the  Lonflobarda  in  Italy,  of  the  aea-power  of  the  Northmen,  of  the 
frp<i  oitiea  of  the  BCddle  Ages,  of  we  Reformation,  and  of  the  Amerioan  Revela- 
tion. In  history  and  mathematioi  generally,  the  divisions  of  a  class  are  united. 
However,  in  those  gymnasia  where  semi-annual  transfers  are  in  use,  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  may  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  whereas  history  may  be  taught 
in  short  periods,  and  easily  made  intelligible  to  any  one  by  brief  introductions  or 
some  private  study.  We  pass  by  geography,  natural  history,  and  philosophy, 
which  have  only  a  short  life  in  the  lowest  or  highest  classes. 

The  circomstanoes,  that  mathematics  and  hiirtory  are  usually  taught  by  one  pro- 
fessor each,  fecilitates  somewhat  the  teaching,  as  it  at  least  gives  free  scope  to  the 
professor  to  make  his  arranffementB  as  he  pleases,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
mostly  taught  by  class- tenchers.  The  average  number  of  teachers  is  eight,  five 
or  six  of  them  called  professors  in  some  gymnasia,  upper-teachers  in  others ;  or 
according  to  their  rank  Rector  or  Director,  Prorector  or  Rector,  Golleea  III.  (Ter- 
tios.)  GoUega  IV.  (Quartos,)  etc.,  and  two  or  three  Adjuncti  or  Collaboratores. 
Each  one  of  them  has  his  respective  class,  with  several  lessons  in  the  adjoining 
classes.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  matter  depends  on  the  agreement  of  the 
conference,  and  that  the  colleges,  therefore,  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect, 
sometimes  considerably.  But  to  a  certain  aegree  it  e^ijrtseven  in  the  Blochmann 
GoUege,  where  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  among  the  professors,  and  the 
teachers  are  appouited  not  for  dasses  but  their  respective  branches.  However, 
there  being  four  teachers  of  ancient  languages,  they  have  each,  besides  teaching 
in  all,  one  class  in  which  they  have  their  chief  work.  What !  four  and  more 
teachers,  only  to  mstruct  in  the  ancient  languages  ?  Tea,  and  all  these  have  their 
good  week's  work.  And  the  ancient  lang^nages  are  not  only  equally  taught 
Uiroughout  the  whole  college,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  highest  classes. 
Besides,  an  American  student  has  only  three  recitations  a  day,  a  (German  at  least 
five  lessons ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  number  of  teachers  is  wanted  in 
Qerman  than  in  American  schools.. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  an  important  point  of  difierraoe.  It  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  recitations  and  lessons.  In  Gennany  the  student  prepares  for  the  les- 
son ;  here  the  student  prepares  by  learning  the  lesson.  In  Germany  he  receives 
his  entire  leawm  from  the  teacher ;  here  he  recites  his  lesson  to  the  teacher. 
There  he  repeats  his  lesson  at  home;  here  he  repeats  H  before  the  teacher. 
Briefly,  there  he  learns  almost  eveiy  thing  from  the  teachers ;  here  he  learns  the 
greater  part  from  his  books.  We  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  not  the  managing  of  it,  which  we  have  drawn  here  in 
aharp  lines ;  too  sharp,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  it  is  the  case  with  all  dis- 
tinctions of  that  kind,  and  yet  evidently  characteristic.  Generally  speaking,  an 
American  student  has  for  pre^Muring  his  lesion  double  the  time  of  the  recitation  hour : 
a  German  but  half  the  time;  besides  that,  private  study  beinff  supposed  and  required 
as  well  there  as  here.  Here  the  class  or  lesson-book  is  we  fireman  who  makes 
the  steam  power,  and  the  teacher  the  enmneer  who  makes  it  run.  There  the 
teacher  is  both  fireman  and  engineer,  and  ue  student  need  to  do  no  more  than  re- 
member his  last  trip,  and  bring  a  supply  of  friel  for  his  fbrther  progress.  Hence 
the  greater  number  of  lessons  and  teacnen.  It  follows,  likewise,  2iat  a  Grerman 
student  usually  has  his  pen  in  hand  to  make  notes  for  recording  and  repeating, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  professor  has  the  most  unlimited  liberty  in  teach- 
ing what  and  how  he  pleases.  There  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  that, 
but  a  method  prescribed  to  the  teacher  in  spite  of  his  will,  disposition  or  capacity, 
would  bear  even  more  bitter  finits  than  a  method  of  his  own  choice,  though  it 
were  not  the  beet  Tet  he  is  not  teee  in  choosing  the  author,  at  least  so  far  as  he 
might  interfere  with  other  classes,  or  transgress  &e  establiahed  rule  of  the  college 
en  account  of  the  successive  order  to  be  olMcrved.  JhaX  order,  adopted  by  most 
of  them  according  to  the  agi-eement  of  the  most  competent  judges,  is  generally 
the  following : 

IV.  Comellas  Nepos,  (Fhaedras.)  IV.  Jacob's  Reader, 

ni.  Caeflar.  OTid'aMetamorpboM«,(Trlstta.)  III.  Xenophon.    I.uelan.    Odjaaey. 
IL  Cieero*a  Orationa,  or  Cato  and  Laeliaa.    U.  Herodotna.     Flatarch.    Plato's  Crito  or 

SaUustorUvj.    VlrgU.  lo.    Iliad. 

L  Cicero*a   Rhetoric  or  Phlloa.    Tacitus.     I.  Thucjdidea.    Demoathenes.  Plato.   (Ba* 
Horace.  ripides.)    Sophocles. 
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Hie  two  differeDt  methodi  oC  reading  the  daiuct,  the  thoroiiffh  and  the  cnr- 
aory,  and  the  third  running  between  them,  are  promiacnonaly  naed.  Let  us  com* 
pare  the  first  with  the  artillery,  the  second  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  third  with 
the  infiintry,  as  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the  large  body  of  the  army.  The  first  is  a 
heavy,  combersome  mass,  moving  slowly  yet  reaching  &r,  and  the  only  means  to 
make  a  fortress  sorrender.  It  requires  both  learning  and  skill,  and,  if  well  di- 
rected, it  breaks  the  battle-array  <^  the  enemies.  So  the  first  method  is  the  chief 
instrument  for  makmg  the  pupil  master  of  the  dassical  field.  It  may  appear  tedi- 
ous to  stay  long  on  the  same  spot,  where  the  prospect  invites  to  proceed,  but  the 
present  place  must  be  wholly  conquered  with  all  its  environs,  while  the  chamis  of 
the  view  around,  the  safety  from  an  attadc  of  enemies  in  the  rear,  and  the  con- 
sciottsnesB  of  a  sure  and  s^  progress,  will  conquer  the  worst  enemy,  the  vagrant 
laziness  of  mind.  No  grammatical  point,  whidi  is  not  entirely  subaued,  is  to  be 
passed  by,  no  beauty  of  style  to  be  overlooked,  no  nicety  of  thought  to  be  slighted. 
It  is  true,  not  a  little  learning  and  taste  is  required  from  the  officer,  to  make  it  in- 
teresting and  useful ;  for  how  can  he  make  others  at  home  where  he  himself  »  a 
stranger  ?  Or  how  may  he  avoid  the  danser  of  dwelling  long  on  those  points 
vrith  which  he  has  been  made  acquainted  just  before,  and  of  caring  little  about 
those  which  did  not  attract  his  special  attention,  as  already  known  to  him  super- 
ficially ?  Instances  of  abuse  have  not  been  rare  in  Germay.  8ome  dictated  aH 
the  later  notes  of  the  best  oommentatora:  perhaps  one  whole  paoe  to  explain  a 
single  verse,  and  added  at  last  their  own  judgment;  others  made  me  foreign  vns- 
dom  their  own,  indeed,  bat  it  was  not  well  digested,  it  eonld  not  inspire  much 
interest  in  classical  leanung.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  danger  was  not 
80  great  as  one  might  imagine,  there  being  a  variety  of  dassical  teachers  in  every 
gymnasium,  who  hoiA  one  another  in  che^,  or  rather  who  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  each  other.  Thus  it  happens  even,  that  their  foibles  torn  out  as  so  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  student. 

The  cursory  method  we  have  compared  with  the  cavalry.  It  is  good  to  recon- 
noitre the  battle-field,  to  take  poascsiian  of  open  l^aces,  and  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
when  he  is  put  to  fli^t  No  one  should  expect  more  from  corsoty  reading.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  often  used  in  the  German  colleges,  because  it  contains  not 
much  of  educational  elonent,  either  for  character  or  for  kaniing.  However,  we 
think  it  the  beet  way  to  let  it  precede,  and  follow  the  first  method.  It 'acquaints 
the  pupil  somewhat  with  the  language  and  tone  of  the  writer,  and  thereby  makes 
the  following  more  thorough  reading  easier  and  more  interestang.  Here  the  pro- 
fessor must  carry  the  student  over  the  fences  and  ditches.  It  should  foUow  not 
only  that  the  pupil  mav  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  lai^ger  piece  of  poetry  or  prose, 
and  excite  lasting  attachment  to  the  author,  but  that  it  may  throw  light  upon  the 

C subjects,  make  suggestioDS  better  understood  and  coniSrm  the  knowledge  of 
Bage  and  style  by  silent  repetition.  Here  the  student  must  carry  the  profes- 
sor, who,  however,  will  make  a  wise  use  of  bridle  and  spur.  Rapidity  of  mind 
and  elegance  of  taste  are  the  chief  requisites  for  giving  to  the  third  method  of 
reading  the  right  turn  and  the  best  soooess.  Every  thing  good  lies  between  ex- 
tremes. Most  teachers  are  common  foot  soldiers,  neither  laden  with  learning  not 
rapid  in  tasteful  peroep^on ;  neither  fond  of  standing  too  long,  nor  of  running 
too  quickly,  but  they  so  duly  on,  as  they  are  commanded  by  learning  or  custom. 
In  modem  times  much  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  method  by  uniting 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  thorough  and  cursory  plan,  in  order  to  read  more 
of  the  author  without  losing  the  right  understanding  and  the  acquisition  of  the 


l«or  ''  author-lessons,"  a  studoit  is  required  to  knowaH  the  necessary  words 
and  be  able  in  some  degree  to  translate  the  following  chapter.  Four  or  five  per- 
haps get  parts  of  it  for  tramtlyting.  This  being  done,  the  tcaeher  commences  ex- 
plaining  by  asking  whatever  the  character  of  Uie  paiwage  and  the  standing  of  the 
students  allow.  In  the  lower  gymnasium  the  lAtin  pruse  is  used  for  repeating 
and  applying  the  rules  spoken  of  in  the  Syntax  lessons ;  in  the  upper  gymnasinm 
grammatical  reinarks  occur  seldom,  more  frequently  rhetorica],  csthetical  and  his- 
torical ones.  Etymokjgy  is  never  Vxi  sight  of,  bat  it  is  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek  stems.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  notes,  to  read  them  over  at 
home,  and  are  sometimes  directed  to  learn  the  passages  that  have  been  read  by 
heart 
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The  editions  of  the  clasBios  used  in  the  leasons  are  commonly  without  notee,  and 
the  lue  of  Buch,  as  have  all  somewhat  difficalt  passages  explained  is  forbidden  dar- 
faig  the  lesson-time.  A  good  teacher  keeps  the  whole  class  alive  chiefly  by  ques- 
tioning, and  only  when  nobody  has  found  the  right  or  cuuld  find  it,  he  formally 
begins  to  instruct  For  although  the  professor  is  the  only  source  cf  instruction, 
the  character  of  classical  teaohmg  is  such,  that  it  may  be  easily  interwoven  with 
any  kind  of  examination,  and  few  qaestions,  proposed  by  an  experienced  and  skill- 
ful teacher,  will  be  so  difficult  as  not  to  find  amon^  the  many  youths  of  different 
acquirements  and  abilities,  at  least  one  who  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We 
mean  an  answer  that  gives  a  part  of  the  point  in  question,  and  l^ds  successively 
to  the  fuJl  explanation,  which  afterward  the  professor  in  a  few  words  recs^itnlates. 
But  however  correct  the  single  remarks  may  be,  that  instruction  only  deserves  to 
be  called  skillful  and  e]^;ant,  where  every  foUowing  question  seems  to  originate 
from  the  preceding,  ana  the  ivhole  series  of  remarks  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
internally  connect^. 

In  Prima,  criticism  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  and,  we  beheve,  not  unsuccess- 
fully. To  be  sure  to  discern  hair-breadth  philological  niceties,  or  to  judge  of  the 
genuineness  of  a  passage  or  a  single  word,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  professional 
study  of  philology ;  yet  not  only  to  give  the  result  with  some  suggestions  about 
the  foregoing  researdies,  but  also  to  lay  before  the  seniors  such  critical  points  to  be 
decided  as  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  learning,  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  power  and  aouteness  of  judgment  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner. 
'But  the  judgment  of  the  professor  himself  respecting  the  choice  of  the  critical 
point  of  mscussion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  are  in  the  department 
of  education,  where  method  b  every  thing,  the  chief  point  to  be  inquired  after. 
That  young  men  of  about  twenty  years  acquainted  witii  language  and  literature, 
are  qualifi^  to  play  sometimes  the  part  of  critics,  is  evident,  and  they  ought  to  be 
practiced  m  it 

There  will  be  more  doubt  about  the  utility  of  apeaking  Latin  in  Prima  and 
partiy  in  Secunda.  Of  course,  the  authors  are  translated  into  German,  but  gen- 
erally explained  in  Latin.  Beudes^  there  is  one  hour  a  week  set  apart  in  some 
colleges  for  Lfttin  conversation.  It  is  true  that  the  students  become  more  familiar 
with  the  language  in  many  respects,  but  the  correctness  of  language  and  elegance 
of  style  are  not  always  much  improved  by  it  Agreeable  as  that  acquirement  is, 
and  even  necessary  as  yet  for  the  students  to  understand  the  Latin  lectures  in  the 
university,  it  is  to  be  considered  m  subordinate  to  the  achievement  of  a  correct 
Btyle,  and  only  when  the  speaking  is  well  balanced  by  continual  exercises  in  writ- 
ing, will  it  exert  a  great  and  wholsome  influence,  and  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  classical  discipline  of  mind. 

The  exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  duly  appreciated  in  the  German  gymnasia.  In 
Quarta  and  Lower  Tertia,  where  the  syntax  is  accurately  reviewed  in  three  or  four 
hours  a  week,  short  exercises,  suitable  to  fix  the  learned  rules  by  application,  are 
made  diAing  and  between  the  lessons.  A  translation-book,  not  unlike  the  English 
Arnold  with  rules,  is  often  used  besides  Zumpt's  grammar,  but  the  right  under- 
standing and  the  best  exercises  come  from  the  teacher.  In  Upper  Tertia  and 
Lower  Secunda  the  Gemum  text  for  translation  is  prepared  by  the  teachers,  in 
which  some  care  is  taken  of  the  weekly  readmg  and  of  the  still  fluctuating  gram- 
matical precepts.  But  in  Tipper  Secunda  ana  Prima,  at  least  for  two  years,  the 
Latin  exercises  are  free  eompontiona  on  a  given  theme.  They  are  not  always 
weekly,  but  half-monthly  and  monthly,  in  order  to  allow  a  longer  time  to  larger 
compositions  of  six  to  ten  pages,  while  the  review  of  the  same  is  going  on  usually 
two  hours  a  week.  These  free  exercises  are  not  only  an  important,  but  also  a 
pleasant  task  to  the  advanced  scholar,  who  is  b^ond  the  reach  of  a  grammatical 
blunder,  in  the  possession  of  all  the  necessary  words,  and  fond  of  moving  freely  in 
imitating  what  he  has  read  and  in  expressing  what  he  thinks  best  And  only  to 
him  they  are  useful  to  whom  thev  are  easy.  Another  help  for  writing  Latin  are 
the  ^'  Extemporalia,^^  in  which  the  students,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  obliged  to 
write  immediately  down  in  Latin  what  they  are  told  in  German.  This  quiet  com- 
bination and  exchange  of  the  two  languages  promotes  greatiy  the  foculty  of  think- 
ing in  Latin,  necessary  to  speaking  and  writing.  In  one  gymnasium  we  noticed 
the  usage  of  spending  in  Prima  one  hour  of  the  week  in  nuJiing  a  brief  composi- 
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tion  on  a  ffvea  snbject,  read  in  Goero  or  spoken  of  during  the  week.  The  short 
time  does  not  allow  deep  reflection,  still  it  is  long  enonffh  to  the  eager  student,  to 
make  a  few  periods  chicly  with  regard  to  the  form,  and  to  apply  some  elegancies 
of  style  remembered  fh>m  the  last  Cicero-leason.  It »  a  matter  of  course^  that 
free  compositions  in  the  German  are  made  besides,  and  that  they  rank  qmte  aa 
high. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oreek  reveals  natorally  a  somewhat  different  character,  as 
no  reproduction  either  for  speaking  or  for  writing  is  intended.  There  is  some 
writing  in  and  for  the  grammar-lessons  throughout  all  classes,  {Ro9t  and  Wuvte- 
manh't  Exercises  are  much  used,)  but  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  writingis  by- 
work,  and  tends  only  to  make  authors  and  language  better  understood.  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  young  man  who  reads  Homer  without  wanting  the  lud  of  a  lexi- 
con, is  sometimes  in  some  perplexity  to  find  a  common  Greek  word,  if  asked  in 
Grerman.  And  the  Greek  is  not  the  worse  for  it,  provided  that  on  the  one  hand 
is  gained,  what  on  the  other  is  lost  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  phDo- 
logist  in  the  university  is  so  well  acqumnted  with  the  language  by  reading  and 
explaining  Greek  writers,  that  he  will  be  able  to  write  and  even  to  speak  Greek 
tolerably,  if  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  poetry,  one  hour  b  appdnted  in  every  class  for 
prosody  and  metre.  The  student  of  Tertia  who  commences  reading  Ovid,  is  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  long  practice  of  the  rules  of  prosody  and  of  the  laws  of  hexameter 
disUchs.  In  Secun£i  it  is  required  of  the  student  to  make  free  verses,  hexameters 
or  distichs.  Having  been  introduced  into  the  variegated  world  of  lyrical  forms, 
and  enabled  to  read  and  appreciate  the  odes  of  Horace,  the***  Primaner''  makes 
little  poems  of  whatever  metre,  heroic,  lyric  or  dramatic.  We  hold  these  lessons 
and  exercises  to  be  very  useful,  not  only  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  poetical  but 
also  of  the  general  rhythmical  laws  of  itie  languages,  without  which  a  nice  under- 
standing of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry  is  next  to  impossible. 

Let  UB  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  private  studies.  Our  readers  who  have 
rightly  inferred  fh)m  the  larffe  number  of  lessons,  that  a  Grerman  gymnasiast  has 
plenty  of  work  in  order  to  do  his  public  task  conscientiously,  and  very  little  time 
left  for  fancy-studying,  provided  that  he  takes  a  sufficient  time  for  meals,  rest,  and 
exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious,  that  not  all  the  authors  mentioned 
above  can  be  read.  Yet  some  acquaintance  with  all  of  them  is  required,  and  the 
view  is  generally  taken  by  the  professors,  that  the  reading  which  can  not  be  done 
in  the  lessons  ought  to  be  supplied  at  home.  The  student^  therefore,  must  work 
pretty  hard  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  lessons,  to  have  his  weekly  exercises,  as 
German  and  Latin  compositions,  Greek^  metrical  and  mathematical  lessons,  ex- 
actly studied,  and  to  give,  as  it  is  required  in  some  colleges,  every  month  a  good 
account  of  his  private  studies.  There  he  presents  extraotB  of  an  author  with  com- 
positions of  any  kind  he  pleases,  in  prose  or  poetry  ;  and  where  no  such  account 
is  given  publicly,  private  studies  of  Uie  same  sort  are  nevertheless  expected. 
Besides  the  morning  and  night  hours,  the  f^ee  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday affi>rd  a  longer  series  of  study-hours.  There  are  in  the  whole  about  eight 
weeks  vacation.  The  results  of  the  home-studies  are,  of  course,  soon  perceived  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  loss  of  time  is  doubly  compensated  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  by  the  ability  to  make  the  best  exercises  in  the  shortest  time.  Still,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  free  and  independent  reading  and  working,  but  chiefly  the  free  spirit 
of  diligence  used  independently  of  the  necessities  of  school,  yet  in  domg  the 
school-work. 

The  boy  of  fourteen  is  now  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty  years.  Having  made 
his  lawful'run,  and  having  the  permission  of  the  professors  to  graduate,  he  must  bite 
a  sour  apple  and  get  examined.  This  **  examen  matnritatis"  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  important  than  the  usual  semi-annual  or  annual  examinations,  for  it 
will  declare  him  prepared  for  independent  and  professional  studies,  and  also  decide 
on  the  degree  of  his  maturity,  ("  imprimis,"  "  omnis  "  "  satis,"  dignus.)  All 
however  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  any  Idnd  of  scholarship,  or  lil^ely  to  read 
with  ease  the  New  Testament  (such  as  are  to  be  theologians  are  taught  the  Hebrew 
in  Prima,)  the  Corpus  Juris  and  Celsus,  can  understand  a  Latin  lecture  or  oration, 
and  retain  so  much  during  their  professional  life  in  the  university,  as  to  be  able 
generally  to  speak  Latin  after  three  years,  in  the  theological,  juridical  or  medical 
examinations. 
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The  classical  edaoation,  as  common  to  all  soliolara,  ia  liere  dosed.  But  for  those 
who  intend  devoting  their  lives  to  daaaioal  leamlng  and  teaching,  the  philological 
training  continues  in  the  universities. 

TASLB  OF  LiaBOlCa  DT  THK  BLOOHMAlfN-TIZTHUM  COLLEGK,  (1840,)    AT  DRB8DEN. 

IT. 


I.  Religion 

B.  I^aUn 
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(c)  Prosody 
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(a)  Algebra 
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4.  History 

H. 
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3 
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1 
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3 
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6.  Geography 

7.  Drawing 
a  Singing 

9.  Gymnastics 
10.  Dancing 
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2.  I^mguages: 

A.  Greek, 
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3 
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(a)  Iliad 

(b)  Herodotus 

(c)  Grammar 
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2 

II. 

(b)  Cicero 
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1 

I. 
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Xm   ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 


BURGHER  SCHOOL  IN  LEIPSIC,  flAZONT. 


In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sortB^  the  first  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receire  supplies  from  the  public; 
the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this  class,  would  still  be 
burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee;  the  third,  the  burgher  class. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  endowed.  The  Burgher  school  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Bache  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organizaUon  in 
Germany.    He  thus  describes  it : 

This  school  18  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and 
those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a  public  edacation. 

It  is  composed,  Ist  Of  an  elementary  school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  which 
pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There  are  three  classM,  in  the  lowest  of 
which  the  two  sexes  are  taught  m  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in 
general,  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

2d.  The  burgker  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  reoeive  instruction 
separately.  There  are  six  classes  for  boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After 
passing  through  the  three  lower  classes^  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  supposed  destination  in 
life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  intended  for  trades, 
and  whose  school  education  must  finish  at  fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their 
apprenticeship,  pass  through  the  remaining  classoit,  the  third,  second,  and  first  of 
the  burgher  sohod. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments  of  mechanical  oc- 
cupations, or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners,  foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  mer- 
chants, artists,  civil  officers,  &c.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  *^real 
school^^'*  terminating  their  course  Uiere  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a  gymnasium,  pass 
through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the  university,  being  prepared  for  a  pro* 
fession  at  twenty-one. 

3d.  The  ^^real  echooV^  or  higher  banrh^^  school.  In  this  there  are  four 
classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five  years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to 
enter  a  commercial,  polytechnic,'  architeclnral,  or  nuning  academy,  according  to 
his  vocation. 

Omitting  the  girls*  school,  the  aoheme  thus  marked  oat  will  appear  better  by  the 
following  skeleton : 

Elsmsntart  School.— Three  classes.    Pnpik  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

BiTROBSB  School. — ^Three  dasws.    Pupils  8  to  11  years  of  age. 

HiGHBR  BuRGiLBR  ScHooL. — ^Thrce  classes.  PupUs  11  to  14  years  of  age. 
The  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school.    Or, 

Real  Schools  of  four  classes.  Pupils  11  to  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 
folytechmc^  commercial^  mining^  arehiteettaral^  4^.,  academy.    Or, 

Gtmnasivii  (grammar  school)  of  six  classes.  Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  age. 
They  pass  to  the  univereity,  where,  after  a  course  of  three  years,  they  may  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

A  Dlan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out  for  a  youth's  educa- 
tion, depending  upon  the  views  of  his  parents,  their  circumstances,  and  his  own 
talents  and  dispositions.  The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  bnOding, 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  the  same  director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  different  courses  are  good  - 
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Aere  is  a  oonctant  referenoe  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  instrnotion,  and  no 
branohet  are  ineerted  in  the  programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  prepariuff 
pupUa  for  the  higher  clasMS  of  other  sehoob.  It  is,  on  the  oontrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  aooess  to  them  through  the  lower  classes  of  the 
same  school.  By  detaining  them  here,  injury  would  be  done  to  both  schools. 
The  primary  instruction  wUch  is  common  to  aU  the  pupils,  embraces  a  moderate 
number  of  branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown  that 
the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer  postponed,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and  when  the  studies  of 
others  destined  fur  the  arts  should  take  a  different  direction.  The  question, 
whether  the  proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  fiiots  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted  in  speaking  of  secondary 
mstruction. 

The  sobjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  eUmerUary  school  agree 
Tery  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes*  In  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin. 
Drawing  on  slates  and  singing  are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advan- 
tage  over  the  other ;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  exercises, 
and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment.  The  number  of  hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on  each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be 
increased  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-lour  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  time  were  be- 
stowed on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  education 
would  be  improved.  The  moral  training  of  the  play-gpround  is  not  as  yet  an  ele- 
ment in  any  of  the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession  all 
the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  fh>m  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a 
change  which  is  favorable  to  their  progress,  since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked 
differences  appear  soon  after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness 
in  regard  to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously  prescribed,  but 
is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  difierent  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  defeating  the  exercises 
of  induction,  by  making  them  merely  mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed 
answers  to  invariable  questions ;  and,  also,  Uie  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  nnging ;  beyond  tfiese,  the  exertion  of  the 
voice  of  the  child,  so  fiir  fWHn  being  a  physical  benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My 
preference  for  beginning  arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  Is,  by 
denominate  numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a  definite  age  might, 
with  advantage,  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  teacher  under  a  given  method  of 
instruction.  The  average  for  branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide 
ihmi  the  extremes  as  miffht  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  various  subordinate 
ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular  exercise,  the  arrangements  in  refer- 
ence to  ventilation,  warmth,  &c.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  tlie  midst 
of  an  these,  the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if  the  teacher  be  skilled 
in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained,  which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the 
mtellectual  exercises,  I  obtained  in  this  way  fh>m  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class ;  the  observation  in 
reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers  here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In 
the  mechanical  branches,  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased, 
without  material  injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence,  the  classification  which  suits 
them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  ichool,  including  both  the 
kmer  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and  morals,  German,  French,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  natural  history,  history,  geography,  oaDigraphy,  drawing,  and 
Tooal  music,  and  to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physical 
The  list  differs  from  that  of  the  DoroUiean  higher  ci^  school,  and  the  seminary 
school  of  BerUn,  in  the  omission  of  Latin  and  die  introduction  of  technology  and 
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phynoi,  bo4h  wbidi  difoenoes  mark  the  proper  diaraoter  of  the  school.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  upper  oIwch  ahall  prepare  popik  for  the  higher  daases  of  the 
gymnaMam,  bat  that  thoae  who  are  to  be  trained  in  the  olaaaoal  atodies  ahall  hare 
preyiously  passed  to  the  lower  chMsea  of  the  gymnaainni,  where  ihej  properly 
bebngf  and  where  they  can  obtain  the  instrnotion  appropriate  to  their  obieets. 
The  distribution  of  time  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  whioh  is  similar  m  its 
arrangement  to  those  already  giren. 

FLAN   OP  INSTRUCTION  Df  TBI  HIGHER  AND  LOWBR  BUROHBR  SCHOOLS  OF  LBITSIC. 


•0R#ai3TS 

OP 
IHtTAIJCTIOH, 
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Phy»Ci^     , 
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Hifitory,     . 

Drawing,  .        * 
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The  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to  the  upper  clsswcst 
seems  to  me  iudiciously  made  in  this  plan.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  is  gradually  increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though 
it  would  require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to  affirm  pos- 
itively that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  programme  with  that  of  tho  clissos 
of  corresponding  age  in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears 
throughout,  although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class,  of  which 
the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school,  a 
few  lessons  of  natural  history  and  geography  (**  knowledge  of  home")  are  given, 
and  with  advantage.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different 
studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  btrodnced  in  the  burgher 
school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the  seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and 
geometry.  The  number  of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this 
school  than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not  the  object  to  begin 
French  until  after  those  who  leave  the  school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  tl^ 
course.  The  elementary  exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the 
h'lrcrher  school. 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher  tehool,  and  the  pro- 


*  Th\%  includes  the  exerciaes  of  reading. 

t  In  thlfl  it  included  an  boor  of  preparatory  exercises  for  geometry. 

I  Anthropology. 

f  Elementary  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
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gramme  of  this  and  of  the  seoond  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary 
school.  Greater  atteotbn  is  devoted  to  religious  instmotioO)  to  arithmetio,  and 
drawing,  and  less  to  fVenoh,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school.  The 
number  of  honrs  given  to  the  first  nam«l  branch  in  the  bnrgher  school  is  double 
that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to  the  last  only  one-half,  which  is,  probably,  too 
small  an  allotment  for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsio  sehool,  and  Latin  is  oootinued  througli  all  those  of  the 
Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  religious  inttructiorty  the  general  train  is  the  same,  being  more  detailed 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special  eourse  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes. 
In  general,  the  German  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  relieious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  report,  namely,  tlut  it  was 
addressed  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express 
uistructioil  in  morals,  but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mmgle  with 
their  daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  advanced  age, 
than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  The  course  of  Oerman  language  (including  composition)  and  reading,  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  except  in  the  two  higher  classes, 
in  these  a  turn  is  given  to  the  compositions  to  aoapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destina- 
tion of  the  puiHls,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dialogues  and 
brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a  constitutional  government,  the  art 
of  public  speaking  m^  not  be  neglected  by  its  citiiens. 

3.  The  course  of  French,  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as  rather  defective, 
probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematici. — ^The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  also  parallel  with 
those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathematical  studies  here  are  extended  fbrtber 
in  Algebra,  and  include  kigarithnw,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Natural  history,  phytiea,  and  technologf, — ^The  early  beginnings  of  this 
course  are  exercises  in  mduction,  directed  particularly  to  awaken  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Later,  seme  of  the  more  interesting  pins  of  natural  history 
are  taken  up,  and,  finally,  thi^  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systematically,  and  a 
technological  direction  given  to  it  The  physics  oonssts  of  such  popular  notions 
of  natui-al  phenomena  as  should  be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the 
processes  of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  described  at  Halle,  but 
subsequently  punuee  the  inverse  oi^er,  giving  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of 
the  world,  its  form,  motions,  &o.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  pre- 
senting the  parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the  sphere, 
and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe  which  may  be  divided  through  the 
vqaator  or  through  a  meridian.  The  hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plain 
snr&co  against  the  wall,  presents  the  convex  surfiice,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for  maps,  in  the  early 
recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces,  with  the  delineations  of  the  countries 
upon  them. 

Af^cr  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  diflferent  countries,  esoecialty  those  of 
Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geoarraphy  of  Germany.  They  then  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his  views  of 
the  connection  •of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethnography  with  geography, 
director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school  atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  sur- 
rounding the  maps  contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and 
address  tlie  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memor}'  with  their  connection 
with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example,  around  the  maps  repiesenting  the 
different  quarten  of  the  globe  are  the  characteristic  plants^  animals,  and  men  of 
the  different  retrions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. 
The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view  of  their  natural  productions, 
represent  the  more  prominent  or  characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which 
flourish  more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  portraying  their  great 
historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of  their  distinguished  men,  or  the 
dates  of  important  historical  events. 
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7.  The  kisimrical  course,  as  fiir  as  it  is  distinct  from  that  last  mcntimied,  agreei, 
in  its  goQcral  features,  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however, 
more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing. — ^In  learning  to  write,  the  classes  begin  with  smafl 
hand,  and  succeed  better  tha )  is  usual  upon  that  plan,  probably  from  the  atten« 
tiun,  at  the  same  time,  to  drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt'a 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of  modeb  in  wood  and 
plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines,  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of 
ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings  his  dass  forward  in  thb  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly. 
Only  the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  ocdlections,  however,  are  used  for  the 
elasscB  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  tauffht  as  in  the  other  schools 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  instruction  is  left  much 
to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking,  justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his 
place,  his  method  must  be  good.  He  hi^  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme 
indicating  the  degree  of  proGoiency  which  his  dass  must  show  at  the  ted  of  the 
year. 

in  the  lower  daases  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have  been  previously  wdl 
trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed  by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in 
the  elementary  classes,  in  a  subject  of  the  same  kmd.  This  advantage  is  Uist  as 
the  course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion  as  individual 
teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  mcreased  individuid  development  and  dif- 
ferences in  mental  quality.  The  simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class.  It 
is,  (i  course,  rarely  that  a  question  can  not  be  answered  by  some  of  them,  while 
the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  subject.  I  have  seen  both 
skill  and  attention  fidl  into  the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  minutes  of  interval, 
during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school-rooms.  This  is  an  arrangement  favora- 
ble to  health,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a  system  which  is 
gradually  changed  iif  the  higher  classes  for  that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject 
Drawing  and  singing  are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  instruction  being  modi- 
fied so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  ''^Real  School,^*  the  highest  of  whrah  this  estab- 
lishment is  composed,  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  havo  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate 
form.  The-  school  belongs  to  the  claas  of  secondary  instnictkm,  running  parallel 
with  the  gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  nnivosity  of  the  arts,  or  polytechnic 
school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
branches  taught,  and  which  I  may  enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instructkxn.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  English.  5.  Mathe-- 
matics,  induding  algebra ;  geometry,  trigonometry,  phine  and  spherical  *,  practi- 
cal surveying;  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and 
chemistry.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10.  Calligraphy. 
11.  Drawing.    12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by  special  instruc- 
tors. The  methods  of  Peetalozzi  are  considered  by  the  director  as  less  applicable 
to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower  courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  mndi  less 
frequently  applied,  I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced  courses. 
Tho  oppiisite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object  be  to  communicate  positive 
knowledge,  nnd  the  impoitimce  of  this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  be- 
comes paramount,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objection 
wgfsd  to  this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are  contin- 
uous through  a  series  of  yean,  but  to  such  as  are  broken  op  into  a  number  of 
kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which  are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even 
at  advanced  stages  of  the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  Una 
school. 
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HI8T0BI0AL  8KSTCH. 


The  parochial  ediools  of  Scotland  have  beto  the  pride  of  her  own  peo- 
ple and  the  admiration  of  enlightened  men  in  all  coontriet.  The  fbunda- 
tions  of  the  system  were  laid  in  1494.  In  that  year  it  wai  enacted  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders 
throughout  the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries  to  be  instructed  in  the 
laws ;  that  the  country  might.be  possessed  of  persons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  and  to  fill  other  civil  offices.  Those 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  £20.  In  1560,  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  hold 
the  following  memorable  language,  in  the  '^  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility. 

*'  Seeing  that  God  has  detennined  that  his  kirk  here  on  earth  shall  be  taught, 
not  bv  angels,  but  by  men ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  bom  ignorant  of  God  and 
of  godliness;  and  seeing,  also,  that  he  ceaseth  to  illamlnaie  men  miraculously, 
of  necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  education 
and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm.  For  as  they  most  succeed  to 
us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  knowledge,  and  erudition  to  profit 
and  comfort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  us,  to  wit,  the  kirk  and 
spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Uhrist.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that 
every  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  appomted ;  such  an  one,  at  least,  as 
is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation. 
And  further,  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  every  notable  town,  there  sbould  be 
erected  a  coU'.ge^  in  which  tne  arts  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  together  with 
the  tongues,  be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be 
appointed ;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  for  tho«e  that  are  poor,  and  not  able 
by  themselves  or  iheir  friends,  to  be  sustained  at  letters. 

The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  to  spend 
their  youth  in  a  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done ;  but  they  must  be 
exhorted,  and,  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  good 
exercises  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk,  and  commonwealth ;  and  this  they  must  do, 
because  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  mast  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility 
be  in  them  found,  or  not.  If  thev  be  found  apt  to  leaning  and  letters,  then  may 
they  not  be  permitted  to  reject  learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their 
smdy,  so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  ihem ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  must  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance;  to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town.  A  certain  time  must  be  ap> 
pointed  to  reading  and  learning  the  catechism,  and  a  cerUin  time  to  grammar 
and  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the 
other  tongaes,  and  a  certain  time  to  that  study  in  which  they  intend  chiefly  to 
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tnTel  for  the  profil  of  tbe  oominonwealth ;  which  time  beine  expired,  the  chil- 
dren should  either  proceed  to  forther  knowledge,  or  else  they  most  be  set  to 
some  handicraft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exercise." 

In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empowered  the  bish- 
ops, along  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords  or  heritorB)  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the 
lands  ibr  that  purpose.  This  act  of  the  privy  coancil  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority,  schoi  ib 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  But  the  system  was  still  far  from  being  complete ;  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  elementary  instraetion  continued  so  very  deficient, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision 
Cor  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of 
1696,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  consider- 
ing how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how 
beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  will  be  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  &c."  The  act 
went  on  to  order,  that  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  perish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  landlords  should 
be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  ibr  the  use  of 
the  master ;  and  that  they  should  pay  him  a  salary,  exclusive  of  the 
fees  of  his  scholars ;  which  should  not  fall  short  of  5f.  Ms.  Id.  a  year,  nor 
exceed  lU.  2f.  2d,  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
they  were  also  invested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  scholars.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  in 
the  presbyteries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending,  and  dismissing  the  masters,  without 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of*  any  other  tribunal. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  might 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the  habits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount 
of  population.  The  universal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor 
and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  tliemselves 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  fore- 
thought and  energy,  has  been  widely  disseminated. 

At  tlie  period  when  the  act  of  1696  was  passed.  Scotland,  which  had 
Eufiered  greatly  from  misgovernment  and  religious  j)ersecutioas  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unprosper- 
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0U8  condition.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  discoarses  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  1698,  only  two 
years  after  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had  been 
passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view. 

'*  There  are,  at  this  day  ia  Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  by  ihe  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  upon  bad 
food,  fall  into  various  diseases,  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  hut  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country.  And  although  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double  to 
what  It  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times 
there  has  been  about  a  hundred  ihousana  of  these  ragabonds,  who  have  lived 
without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  thev  ere  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if  the^  do  not  give  bread,  or  some  kind  of  pro- 
vision, to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them. 
In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markeUi. 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  ana 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  These 
are  such  outrageous  disoiders,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were  sold 
for  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that  they  should  continue  any  longer  to 
be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us." 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In  the  au- 
tumn circuits  or  assizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  person  was  found  guilty, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  npw,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  country ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
and  in  the  counties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  can  not,  in- 
deed, go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  true,  that  this 
system  ha«  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change;  but  much 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  government ;  to  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
by  the  act  of  1748 ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  what  may,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  truly  said  to  be  a  system  of  speedy, 
cheap  and  impartial  justice.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  the  diffusion  of 
education  that  enabled  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
meni  than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  parochial  schools.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1696.  the  Presbyteries  were  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  Synods,  to  make  particular  inquiry  that  it  was  done.  In  1704,  the 
Assembly  undertook  to  supply  schools  to  such  part  of  the  highlands  and 
islands  as  could  not  be  beneflted  by  the  act  of  1696.  In  1705,  ministers 
were  ordered  to  see  that  no  parents  neglected  the  teaching  of  their  chii- 
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dren  to  read.  Id  1706,  it  was  recommended  to  such  as  settled  schoolmas- 
ters, ^  to  prefer  men  who  had  passed  their  coarse  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  have  taken  their  degrees,  to  such  as  have  not"  In  1707, 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  send  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly returns  of  the  means  and  condition  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland  and  other  causes,  however,  with- 
drew the  public  attention  from  the  schools ;  and  the  advance  of  society  in 
other  respects,  and  the  want  of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  schools,  all  combined  to  sink 
the  condition  of  parochial  education.  In  1794,  the  General  Assembly  be- 
came roused  to  the  subject.  Visitation  of  the  schools  was  enjoined  on  the 
clergy ;  and  they  were  particularly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  In  1802,  the  Assembly  issued  the  following  dec- 
laration, dec : 

"  That  parochial  schoolmasters,  by  instilHnjj^  into  youth  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  solid  and  practical  mstractioD,  contriboie  to  the  im- 
provement, order,  and  success  of  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  are  therefore  well 
entitled  to  public  encoaragement:  That  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money, 
their  emoluments  have  descended  below  the  gains  of  a  day  laborer:  That 
it  has  been  fotind  impossible  to  procure  persons  properly  qaafified  to  fill  paro- 
chial schools :  That  the  whole  order  is  sinking  into  a  state  of  depression  hurt^ 
ful  to  their  usefulness :  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  be  devised  to  hold 
forth  inducements  to  men  of  good  principles  and  talents  to  undertake  the  office 
of  parochial  schoolmasters :  And  that  such  men  would  prove  instrumental  in 
counteracting  the  operations  of  those  who  may  now,  and  afterward,  attempt  to 
poison  the  minds  oi  the  rising  generation  with  principles  inimical  to  religion, 
order,  and  the  constitution  in  church  and  state.'' 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
complaints  which  were  sent  up  from  fdl  parts  of  the  country,  Parliament, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  passed  the  famous  act  of  180  3^  which  or- 
dains as  follows : 

"  That,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  1696,  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter appointed  in  every  parish,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  not  to  be  under 
three  hundred  marks,  (Iw.  I3i.  4d..)  nor  above  four  hundred,  {^^L  4s.  bd. :)  That 
in  large  parishes,  where  one  parochial  school  can  not  be  of  any  effectual  oenefit, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  heritors  and  minister  to  raise  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred marks,  (33/.  65. 8<i.,)  and  to  divide  the  same  among  two  or  more  schoolmas- 
ters, as  circumstances  may  require :  That  in  every  parish  the  heritors  shall 
provide  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster,  together 
with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the  dwelling-house  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  and  the  piece  of  ground  to  contain  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  iScots  acre;  except  m  parishes  where  the  salary  has  been  raised  to 
six  hundred  marks,  in  which  the  neritors  shall  be  exempted  from  providing 
school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens:  That  the  foregoing  snms  shall 
continue  10  be  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasters  till  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  they  shall  be  raised  to  the  average  value  of  not  less  than  one  chal- 
der  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  and  not  more  than  two  chalders ;  except  in  parishes 
where  the  salaries  are  divided  among  two  or  more  schoolmasters,  m  which  case 
the  whole  sum  so  divided  shall  be  raised  to  the  value  of  three  chalders ;  and  so 
toUe$  quotics  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  years,  unless  altered  by  parliament: 
That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  parishes,  which  consist  of 
a  royal  burgh,  or  part  of  a  royal  burgh :  That  tne  power  of  electing  schoolmas- 
ters continue  with  the  heritors  and  minister,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  also  de- 
termine what  branches  of  education  are  most  necessary  and  imporiant  for  the 
Sarish,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  school-fees  as  thev  shall  deem  expe- 
ient :  That  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall  judge  whether  candidates  for 
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schools  possess  the  necessary  qnalificatioDS,  shall  continne  to  sitperintend  paro- 
chial schools,  and  shall  be  Uie  sole  judges  in  all  charges  against  schoounas- 
teis,  withoat  appeal  or  review." 

In  the  year  1828,  as  the  statute  had  provided,  a  small  addition  was 
made  to  the  emoluments  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  the  maximum 
salary  having  been  increased  to  342.  4^.  Ad.^  and  the  minimum  to 
25/.  ia?.3(2. 

The  deplorable  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  let  of  January,  1812,  made  the  city  clergy 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime  and 
misery  which  was  then  brought  to  light  The»scheme  first  proposed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  was  to  establish  sabbath  schools  in  all  the  parishes 
Within  the  royalty,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Parochial  Institu- 
tions for  Religious  Education.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  use* 
fulness  of  these  institutions  was  greatly  limited,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
great  number  of  the  children,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  being 
unable  to  read.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that,  in  connection  with  the 
sabbath  schools,  a  day  school  should  be  established,  which  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1813.  This  day  school  took  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
superintended  by  a  minister  or  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session*  in  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  Five  gratis  scholars  may  be  recom- 
mended by  each  kirk-session ;  but  the  charge  to  all  the  others  is  sixpence 
per  month.  For  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  about 
500 ;  so  that  the  school-fees,  together  with  occasional  donations,  and  a 
small  share  of  the  collections  made  annually  at  the  church  doors  for  the 
parochial  institutions,  have  hitherto  been  suflicient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school.  At  first,  no  particular  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  conducting  the  Sessional  School ;  but  after  some  years,  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  was  partially  introduced.  In  the  year  1819,  circum- 
stances led  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff-deputy  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  institution ;  and  that  benevolent  individual  began 
by  degrees  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  that  it  soon  be- 
came almost  identified  with  his  name.  Under  his  superintendence,  a 
large  and  commodious  school-house  was  erected,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  entirely  re-modeled.  In  the  latter  department  of  his  meritori- 
ous labors,  Mr.  Wood  did  not  adopt  the  particular  views  of  any  one  wri- 
ter on  education,  but  collected  from  all  what  he  thought  useful,  and  ar- 
ranged it  into  a  method  of  his  own.  So  judicious  is  this  plan  of  tuition, 
that  it  has  not  only  been  crowned  with  complete  success  in  the  Sessional 

*  A  kirk-netfian  it  the  lowest  eccletieitieal  court  in  Scotland,  and  consists  of  the  clergymen  of 
each  congrerntion,  with  a  small  number  of  lay  elders :  it  generally  meets  on  Sunday,  after  piibH* 
worship.  Tlie  next  court,  in  point  of  judicial  aothority,  is  the  ]nreabjftery,  which  consists  of  all  tb« 
clergymen  within  a  certain  district,  with  a  lay  elder  from  eoch  congregation :  this  court  meets  ones 
a  month.  All  the  prosbyterioa  within  given  bounds,  form  a  still  higher  court,  called  a  ryuod,  which 
meets  twice  in  the  vear.  The  GenartU  JifsenMy  is  the  supreme  iudicial  and  lcgi>lnti>e  court  of 
llie  Church  of  RcotUnd ;  it  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  the  several  prcshyteriw, 
of  a  lay  elder  from  each  royal  burgh,  and  of  a  Commissiunar  to  rapraeeat  his  Mi^y,  and  holds  ill 
Mttiofs  at  Edioburf h,  oooe  a  year,  for  about  a  fortoif hu 
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School,  but  has  been  introduced,  either  partially,  or  entirely,  into  many 
other  public  and  private  aeminaries,  and  has,  in  fact,  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1837  the  Sessional  School  was,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
constituted  the  Normal  School  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  persons  in- 
tending to  offer  themselves  as  teachers  in  schools  aided  by  the  Education 
Committee,  were  furnished  with  opportunities  of  conducting  classes  daily, 
and  of  being  instructed  with  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  themselves. 
Previous  to  this  movement,  in  1835,  the  Educational  Society  of  Glasgow 
had  been  formed,  among  other  purposes,  "  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
juvenile  schools."  In  1843,  both  of  these  institutions  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  that  year,  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  toward  providing  a  new  building  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Edinburgh,  and  completing  a  building  already  commenced  for  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Glasgow.  The  two  buildings  cost  about  $130,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools  aided  by  the  education  committee,  and  voted  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  new  schools  in  connection  with  destitute 
parishes. 

In  1841,  William  Watson,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Aberdeenshire,  com- 
menced a  system  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  which  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp,  all  classes  of  idle,  vagrant  children,  and 
in  its  beneficent  operation,  cleansed  in  two  years  a  large  town  and  county 
of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Out  of  this  experiment  has  grown 
the  system  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  which  are  now  found  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  permanent  support  of  public,  and  in  some  cases,  free  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  certain  localities  by  the  income  of  funds  lefl  by  will  or  do- 
nation for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  income 
of  these  funds  amounts  to  near  $100,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  societies,  such  as  that  for  "  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1701,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  that  of 
Inverness,  Ayrshire,  &c.,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  destitute 
parishes  with  schools,  and  of  aiding  those  already  established.  The  sums 
annually  appropriated  by  the  societies,  amount  to  about  $75,000. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  together, 
appropriate,  out  of  permanent  funds  and  contributions  collected  in  the 
churches  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  $50,000  in  aid  of  schools  in  destitute 
parishes,  and  in  educating  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  generally. 

In  1836,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  private 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
Model  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  peit>- 
chial  schools  has  not  kept  up  with  tlie  growth  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
has  not  met  the  demands  of  educated  and  wealthy  families. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  parochial  schools  in 
Scotland,  wherever  they  were  adequately  maintained,  was  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  children  from  families  widely  separated  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the 
laborer  with  his  head.  The  presence  of  the  children  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  wealthier  classes  gave  importance  to  the  school  in  the  estimation 
of  the  poor,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of  manners  and  intel- 
lectual culture  within  the  school  and  village.  It  created,  too,  a  bond  of 
union  in  society,  which  is  thus  beautifully  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
(then  Henry  Brougham,)  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1825. 

'*  A  public  school,  like  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  is  invaluable,  and  for 
what  IS  it  so  1  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  in  society 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  together.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  ihie 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  President,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with  others,  who  still  possess 
our  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of 
them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  some  of  them 
were  sons  of  shopkeepers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh — 
shops  of  the  most  infenor  description — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitttng  side  b^  side,  giving  and 
taking  places  from  each  other,  without  tne  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of 
my  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas 
Oi  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  other  boys  to  them;  and  this  is  my  reason  for 
preferring  tne  Old  High  School  of  Edinbuigh  to  other,  and  what  may  b« 
termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted."    *    • 

Another  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school  remarks :  "  Several  circum- 
stances distinguished  the  High  School  beyond  any  other  which  I  attended : 
for  instance,  variety  of  ranks ;  for  1  used  to  sit  between  a  youth  of  a 
ducal  family  and  the  son  of  a  poor  cobler."  This  fact  will  distinguish 
good  public  schools  of  a  superior  grade,  provided  they  are  cheap,  every 
where.  The  High  School,  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  gener- 
ally is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  quarterly  charge  for  tuition  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  private  institutions  of  the 
same  grade.  The  fees  payable  in  advance  are  £1.  U.  per  quarter.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  hberal  education 
suitable  to  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  tills  mention  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  we 
will  introduce  a  few  historical  facts,  which  point  back  to  a  very  early 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland.  The 
funds  out  of  which  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  the  high  school  was  built, 
and  which  was  completed  in  1829,  at  an  expenseof  £34,199,  were  derived, 
in  part,  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded 
by  David  I.,  in  1236,  with  which  this  school  was  connected  as  early  as 
1500.  The  school  came  info  the  management  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  1566.  Prior  to  that,  a  grammar  school  had  existed  in  the 
Cannongaie,  under  the  charge  of  the  friars  of  the  same  monastery,  "  past 
the  memorie  of  man,"  as  is  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the  privy  council,  in 
1580.  In  the  year  1173,  Perth  and  Stirling  had  their  school,  of  whjcli 
the  monks  of  Dumfemline  were  directors.    Authentic  records  introduce 
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US  to  Similar  institutions  in  the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  The  schools 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh  were  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Kelso 
as  early  as  1241  ]  those  of  St  Andrew,  in  1233 ;  and  those  of  Montrose,  in 
1329. 

The  success  of  the  school  system  of  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
being  erected  on  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  foundation,  and  to  that 
particular  constitution  which  made  the  situation  of  the  teacher  desirable 
to  young  men  of  education,  for  its  competent  salary,  permanence,  and  so- 
cial consideration.  Of  the  three  modes  of  providing  for  popular  instruc- 
tion,— that  in  which  the  scholars  pay  every  thing,  and  the  public  nothing ; 
tliat  in  which  the  public  pay  every  thing  by  a  tax  on  properly,  or  by 
avails  of  permanent  funds,  and  the  scholars  nothing ;  and  that  in  which 
the  burden  is  shared  by  both, — the  latter  was  adopted  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Scotch  schools.  The  existence  of  the  school  was  not  led  to  chance 
or  charity,  but  was  permanently  fixed  by  law  on  every  parish.  The 
school  edidce  and  the  residence  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  assessment,  as  much  as  the  church,  or  the  public  road,  or  bridge. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  was  so  far  fixed  by  law,  that  it  could  not  sink 
below  the  means  of  a  respectable  maintenance  according  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  a  majority  of  the  country  perishes. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  "  Considerations  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  in  ScotUwd^^  thus  notices  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system : 

"  The  aniversality  of  the  habit  of  education  in  oar  Lowland  parishes,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  fact ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  mere  lowness  of  the  price 
forms  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  standing  vis- 
ibly out  to  ihe  eye  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  oft-repeated  designation. 
Therein  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving  through  the 
people  of  his  locality,  and  of  recognized  ofiice  and  distinction  amongst  them. 
And  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  locality  itself  to  the 
parochial  seminary,  that  has  long  stood  as  the  place  of  repair,  for  the  successive 
young  belonging  to  the  parish;  for  it  is  thus  that  one  family  borrows  its  prac- 
tice from  anoiher— and  the  example  spreads  from  house  to  house,  till  itembraces 
the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighborhood— and  the  act  of  sending  their  children 
to  the  school,  passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  tacit,  but  well-understood  propri- 
eties of  the  vicinage— and  new  families  just  fall,  as  if  by  infection,  into  the  habit 
of  the  old  ones— so  as,  in  fact,  to  give  a  kind  of  firm,  mechanical  certainty  to 
the  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it  were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart, 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  education  has  acquired  a  nniversality  in  Scotland, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  other  countries  of  ine  world." 

The  best  minds  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time  directed  to  a  re-constnie- 
tion  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  such  an  extensbn  of  its  bene* 
fits,  as  will  reach  at  once,  the  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  of  the  sparsely 
populated  parishes.  Among  the  plans  set  forth,  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  complete  than  the  following,  which  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  Scotland. 

"  The  subscribers  of  this  document,  believing  that  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  general  feeling  of  its  inhabitants  justify  and  demand  the  legislative  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education,  have  determined  that 
an  effort  shall  be  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  this  great  cause  on  principles  at 
once  so  general  and  so  definite  as  to  form  a  basis  for  practical  legislation ;  and 
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with  this  view,  they  adopt  the  following  resolatioDS,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
oonsideration  of  the  country  :— 

1.  That  while  it  might  be  difficalt  to  describe,  with  a  near  approach  to  sta- 
tistical precision,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  in  regard  to 
edacation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  people^  we  have  greatly  suns  from 
our  former  elevated  position  among  educated  nations,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  youth  are  left  without  education,  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  misera- 
ble to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  society;  mat  this  state  of  matters  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  this  educational  destitution  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
masses  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  and 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  not  likely  s]X)n- 
taneously  to  provide  instruction  for  themselves ;  that  the  quality  of  education, 
even  where  it  does  exist,  is  oflen  as  defective  as  its  quantity;  and  that  this  is  a 
etate  of  things  requiring  an  immediate  remedy. 

3.  That  the  subscribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance  that 
sound  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  all  the  youth  of  the  land  by 
teachers  duly  qualified;  and  they  express  this  conviction  in  the  full  belief  that 
there  will  never  be  any  enlargement  of  education  in  Scotland,  on  a  popular  and 
national  basis,  which  will  not  carry  with  it  an  extended  distribution  or  religious 
instruction ;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views  entertained  by  the  great 
mass  d  the  )>eople  of  this  country,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  subscribers  can  see  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  onlj^  an 
enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  full  religious 
education  to  the  generation  whose  parents  have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

3.  That  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  and  are  defective  and  objectionable  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited  portion  of 
the  community  from  which  the  teachers  are  selected,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  their  remuneration,  and\he  system  of  management  applicable  to  the  schoob, 
inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  church  courts;  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  on  a  sound  and  popular  basis,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  urgently  called  for: 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  include  in  any  such  scheme,  not  only  all 
the  parish  schools,  but  also  all  existing  schools,  wherever  they  are  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  supporters  may  be  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  the  system  contemplated  by  the  subscri- 
bers should  not  be  required  by  law  to  subscnbe  any  religious  test ;  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established ;  that,  under  a  general 
arrangement  for  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  the  pos- 
session of  a  license  of  certificate  of  qualification  should  be  necessary  to  entitle 
a  teacher  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  school  under  the  national  system ;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  so  appointed. 

5.  That  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  communicating  religious  Instruction  to 
children  have,  in  tne  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  been  committed  by  God  to  their 
parents,  and  through  tnem  to  such  teachers  as  th^y  may  choose  to  intrust  with 
that  duty ;  that  in  the  numerous  schools  throughout  Scotland,  which  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the  religious  element  has  al- 
wavs  held  a  prominent  place;  and  that,  were  the  power  of  selecting  the  masters, 
fixing  the  branches  to  oe  taught,  and  managing  the  schools,  at  present  vested 
bv  law  in  the  Heritors  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of  families  under  a  national  system  of 
education,  the  subscribers  would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  afifording  not 
only  a  basis  of  union  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  or  this  country,  but  a  far 
better  security  than  any  that  at  present  exists  ooth  for  a  good  secular  and  a 
good  Christian  education. 

6.  That  in  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that '  there  is  no  other  method  or  extri- 
cation,' from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  connection 
with  religion  is  encompassed  in  this  country,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  him 
as  the  only  practicable  one,— namely,  <  That  in  any  public  measure  for  helping 
on  the  education  of  the  people,  government  [should]  abstain  from  introducing 
the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  not  because 
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they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant— the  contrary  might  be  strongly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  preamble  of  their  act — bnt  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  di- 
vided state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of,  just  be- 
cause the^  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid — 
leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  ihe  erection  and 
management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  upnon  to  assise  A 
grant  by  the  State  upon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.' 

7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  generally 
in  a  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  efficiencv,  the  Following 
should  be  its  main  features :— Ist,  That  Local  Boards  should  be  established, 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  popular  election,  on  the  principle  of  giving  the 
franchise  to  all  male  heads  of  iamilies  being  householders ;  and  with  tnese 
Boards  should  lie  the  selection  of  masters,  the  general  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  right,  without  undue  interference  with  the  master,  to  direct  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught.  2d,  That  there  should  be  a  general  su- 
perintending authority,  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the  public  conndence,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  countiy  through  Parliament,  which,  without  supersed- 
ing the  Local  Boards,  should  see  that  their  duties  are  not  neglected— prevent 
abuses  from  being  perpetrated  through  carelessness  or  design— check  eHrava- 
gant  expenditure — ^protect  the  interests  of  all  parties — collect  and  preserve  the 
general  statistics  or  education— and  difuse  throughout  the  country,  by  commu- 
nication with  the  local  boards,  such  knowled^  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  such  enlightened  views,  as  their  authoritative  position,  and  their  command 
of  aid  from  the  highest  intellects  in  the  country,  may  enable  them  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  legislature  or  any  central  authority  to  dictate 
or  control  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  National  Schools,  or  to  prescribe 
any  subject  to  be  taught,  or  book  to  be  used ;  and  should  a  measure  founded  on 
these  suggestions  become  law,  not  only  would  the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty,  but  they  confidently  believe  the  ministers  and  religious  communities  in 
the  various  localities  would  see  it  to  be  theirs,  to  use  all  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting such  arrangements  as,  in  the  working  of  the  plan,  would  effectually  se- 
cure a  sound  religious  education  to  the  children  attending  the  schools." 

In  September;  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  an  educational  association  of 
Glasgow,  a  large  meeting  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  was 
convened  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  ^^the  Educational  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland'' was  formed.  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution : 

"  As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  of  much 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community :  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ;  and  as 
there  is  no  organized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify the  qualifications  of  those  intending  to  enter  upon  this  oflUce,  and  whose  at- 
testation shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  tne  individual,  and  guarantee 
to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  other  liberal  professions,  should  imite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  defect  in  the  edacational  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  thereby  of  in- 
creasing their  efficiency,  improving  tneir  condition,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  general." 

Among  the  modes  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  are  specH 
fied  ^*  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  by  means  of  public  lectures,  and  the  institution  of  libraries.'' 
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Since  the  foregoing  account  of  the  parochial  school  ayatem  waa  writ- 
tea,  the  author  haa  availed  himaelf  of  a  brief  viait  to  that  country  to 
gather  additional  information  respecting  the  meana  and  state  of  educa- 
tion generally  in  Scotland.  The  population,  in  1851,  waa  3,870,784,  of 
which  number,  one^ixth,  or  about  480,000  children  between  the  agea  of 
four  and  sixteen  years,  should  be  at  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  From 
the  best  data  he  could  consult,  there  were  not  much  more  than  half  that 
number  at  achooi  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  of  those  who  attended  achool, 
less  than  one  half  were  to  be  fbi^id  in  the  parochial  achoota  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  difierent  dassee  of  sehools: 

I.  ParodUal  <8cAoo<a.— The  law,  since  1696,  provides  for  one  school 
in  each  of  the  1,049  parishes,  which  is  not  incorporated  as  a  Royal 
Burgh,  by  authorising  the  heritors  or  proprietors  of  land  to  the  value  of 
£100,  with  tlie  minister,  to  elect,  and,  in  default  of  such  election  for  four 
months,  the  county  eommissionen  to  elect  a  schoolmaster.  The  person 
thus  elected,  afler  obtaining  from  tlie  presbytery  within  which  the 
parish  is  situated,  a  certificate  of  his  being  qualified,  and  signing  the 
confession  of  &ith  and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  entitled  to 
an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  £25,  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
a  dwelling  house  of  at  least  two  apartments  and  a  kitchen,  an  inclosed 
garden  of  at  least  one  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  such  school 
foes  from  the  parents  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 
The  teacher  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  pre^ytery,  which 
is  represented  practically  by  the  minister  ot*  the  parish.  The  parochial 
school  is  not  strictly  a  primary  school,  but  in  many  parishes  embraces 
instruction  which  belongs  to  the  academy  or  grammar  school,  the 
teacher  being  not  unfrequently  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  being  fitted  there  for  the  university.  Neither 
is  it  a  free  school.  The  sum  (£30,000)  realised  from  school  fees,  in 
1851,  exceeded  the  amount  raised  by  tax  on  the  heritors,  exclusive  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  school-house,  and  the  master's  dwelling  and 
garden.  The  whole  number  attending  these  schools  in  1852  was  about 
75,000. 

II.  Rotfol  Burgh  iScAoob.— These  exist  in  parishes  included  within 
the  limits  of  towns  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  which  are  exempt 
from  the  operatbn  of  the  parochial  system.  They  are  generally  gram- 
mar schools,  and  are  established  by  the  municipal  council,  and  supported 
partly  by  endowment  or  municipal  grant,  but  principally  by  school  foes. 
The  whole  number  of  Burj^  Schools  does  not  exceed  90,  with  about 
5,500  pupils. 

III.  SiMtional  Schoeit, — These  are  confined  to  the  popukraa  pariahea, 
and  aie  established  and  supported  by  the  Kirk  session,  in  addition  to  the 
parochial  schod.  In  1851,  there  were  104  Sessional  schools,  with  11,892 
scholars. 

IV.  Assembly  Schools. — Since  1824,  the  General  Assembly  has  main- 
tained, out  of  a  system  of  church  collections,  schools  in  destitute  districts, 
principally  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.    In  1851,  there  were  118 
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•chodi  io  these  diBiricts,  and  44  in  other  ports  of  Scotland,  maintained 
by  the  Assembly,  besides  14  female  schools,  with  an  attendance,  in  all, 
of  over  14,000  papils.  Besides  these  schoob,  the  Assembly  maintaina 
two  normal  schools,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  Glasgow,  erected  at 
an  expense  of  over  £2Sfi00,  ($125,000)  in  which  137  teachers  were  in 
training.  ' 

V.  Society  Schools.— To  aid  certain  localities,  not  reached  by  the 
parochial  system,  societies  have  been  formed.  The  earliest  of  these, 
was  the  "  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge^'"  commenced 
in  1701,  and  having  now  a  permanent  fund  of  over  £100,000,  the  annual 
income  of  which  supports  or  aids  about  230  schools.  The  Gaelic  School 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  an  auxiiliary  society  in  Glasgow,  maintain 
about  80  schools  for  poor  children  of  Highland  parentage. 

VL  Adwnlure  or  Private  Schools. — In  all  large  towns,  schools  are 
established  by  private  teachers  at  their  own  risks,  and  dependent  on  the 
fees  or  tuition  of  the  scholars.  They  originate  in  the  real  or  alleged 
demand  of 'additional  accommodations  to  those  provided  b^  law,  or  by 
various  religious  communions,  or  for  a  better  or  at  least  a  different  kind 
of  instruction. 

VII.  Orphan  Houses  and  other  Endowed  Schools. ^ Besides  the 
richly  endowed  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphan  children  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  cities  of  Scotland,  there  are  other  large  endowments  lor  the 
permanent  support  of  ordinary  elementary  and  grammar  schools.  These 
endowments  yield  an  income  of  over  £50,000,  and  support  over  100  inde- 
pendent schools,*  besides  augmentingt  the  salaries  of  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

VIIL  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Free  Qiurch. — ^The  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  separate  organization  of  the 
Free  Church,  has  led  to  prodigious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a  system  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  churches  in  its  con»- 
munion.  The  system  embraces  a  college,  with  special  reference  to 
theological  education,  two  normal  schools  lor  the  training  of  teachers,  a 
grammar  school  in  every  large  town,  an  elementary  school  in  connection 
with  every  church,  and  subordinate  schools  and  evening  classes  in  large 
congregations,  and  missionary  schools  in  destitute  localities.  The  ex-  * 
pense  is  borne  by  a  general  education  fund,  made  up  of  annual  collec- 
tions, and  applicable  to  building  purposes,  and  a  schoolmasters'  susten- 
tation  fund,  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  results  of  this  movement 
are  not  fully  developed— but  it  has  absorbed  into  the  connection  of  the 
Free  Church  many  adventure  or  private  schools,  and  thus  placed  Ihem 

*  Aaiong  tbcM  maj  be  meDtiooed  Milne'i  Frte  School  of  Focbaben  Tb«  foonder  of  (hie 
■ebool  WM  Alexander  Milne,  who  waa  born  in  Focfaabera,  but  amaaeed  an  caUte  of' 
jaiOOfiOO  In  New  Orleaoa,  which  he  beqaeatbed  bj  wiU  to  fimnd  ■  Free  Behool  in  hte  native 
piafce,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  pariahea  of  Bellie  and  Qrdifiah. 

t  JaBeaDiekfbomat  Fofre8,at  hia  death,  beqaeatbed  an  eatate  ofoTer  jC118,788»  the  ineona 
of  which  la  applied  to  the  aofmeotation  of  the  ealarica  of  parochial  ichoolBiaiten  in  the  oon» 
tiea  of  Aberdeen,  Banfl;  and  Moray. 
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under  better  supervision,  and  on  a  more  certain  foundation ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  while  it  has  multiplied  schools  in  destitute  districts,  it  has 
weakened  the  efficiencj  of  the  parochial  and  assembly  schools  by  estab* 
Ushing  competing  schools  in  (he  same  neighborhood.  In  1851,  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  aided  by  its  fund  were 
as  follows : — 

424  Congregational  schools — schools  connected  with  particular  con- 
gregations, and  receiving  aid  from  the  Schoolmasters*  Susten- 
tation  fund  of  the  Church. 

174  Side  or  district  schools. 

18  Municipal  schools — planted  in  destitute  localities. 
6  Grammar  schools. 
2  Normal  schools. 

618  Schools,  with  689  teachers,  and  67,956  pupils,  toward  which  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  contributed  £14,000,  or  about 
$85,000,  in  the  year  1851.  The  sum  contributed  in  school  fees  and  local 
subscriptions  to  these  schools  exceeds  £15,000,  or  $70,000. 

To  the  pupils  attending  the  above  schools,  the  committee  add  15,000 
children  attending  evenmg  schools,  making  78,887  scholars  under  the 
general  supervision  and  influence  of  the  Free  Church  in  1851. 

IX.  SchooU  in  eonneetian  mth  the  Scotch  Epucapal  Churchy  the 
United  Pretbytenan  Churchety  and  the  Soman  Catholic  Church, — ^The 
disruption  of  the  Free  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland^  has  led 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  different  religioua  communions  to  establish 
separate  denominational  schools,  and  has  awakened  public  attention  to 
the  religious  tests  and  other  features  of  the  parochial  system  which  are 
inoonsistent  with  the  elaiuM  of  different  denominations  to  an  equality  of 
civil  privilegesL  The  statistics  of  these  denominational  schools  in  1852 
were  as  follows : — 

United  Presbyterian  Church  has  54  schools,  with  5,009  scholars. 

Scotch  Episcopal  ''        *«    68        <«        '«    6,900        '« 

Roman  Catholic  "        "    40        «*        «*    5,000        " 

Other  denominations  have  16        '*        *'    1,000        «« 

In  addition  to  the  educational  bequests  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  the 
foregoing  page,  the  following  may  be  cited  : — 

Georob  Heriot,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  ^^  Jingling 
Oeordie  ^  of  James  VI.,  was  borne  in  1568.  He  succeeded  to  his  &ther*s 
business  as  a  goldsmith,  in  one  of  the  booths  then  and  for  long  after* 
wards  attached  to  Si  Giles'  Church. 

In  1597,  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Ann  of  Denmark,  the  Queen 
Consort,  and  in  1601,  jeweler  to  the  King.  The  Queen  was  very  fond 
•f  jewehy  for  her  own  use,  profuse  in  presents  of  it  to  others,  and  very 
changefhl  in  her  taste  for  particular  articles.  In  all  these  respects  she 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  court  circles  of  the  time. 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  Heriot,  who  accompanied  it, 
found  a  greatly  enlarged  field  for  his  business,  as  well  as  more  wealthy 
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cnstomen.    Ho  was  also  a  money  lender,  as  it  was  then  luiial  to  i 
in  his  business  to  be,  and  before  his  death  had  amassed  a  considenMe 
fortune. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  money,  with  the  exception  of  some  kgaoMS, 
was  invested,  as  he  had  previoasly  wished,  in  the  pwdMse  of  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  subsequent  vaine 
of  the  property,  as  the  site  mainly  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  coun- 
tenanced a  gready  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  original  bequest,  which 
was  somewhat  less  than  24,0002.,  though  the  annual  income  is  now  not 
less  than  16,600(. 

Nothing  was  at  first  contemplated,  or  till  1846  thought  ot,  beyond  the 
hospital,  which  bears  the  name  of  ^*  neriot\^^  and  which  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  In  Scotland.  The  model  in  the  founder^s  mind  was  the  Blue- 
ooat  Schod  in  Londoa 

Instead  of  extonding  the  hospital  itaelC^  as  had  bee«  contem^ated,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  build  and  maintsin  out-schools  on  the 
Heriot  foundation.  These  were  not  to  be  of  the  hospital  kind,  bnt  ordi- 
nary day-schools,  for  the  class  of  children  that  usually  attend  the  Ses- 
sional and  other  schools,  provided  in  large  towns  for  the  children  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  children  are  neither  lodged,  fed,  wx  clothed,  but 
receive  their  education  gratit  on  condition  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  sites  have  been  selected  in  the  most  densely-peopled  quarters  of 
the  town.  Twelve  have  now  been  erected ;  eight  for  boys  and  girls,  ^tnd 
four  for  infiints. 

Andrbw  Bell,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  opposed  to  that  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  controversy  regarding  the  OMrit  of  originating  the  monito- 
rial system,  left  his  fortune,  with  theexoeptioa  of  special  legacies,  In  two 
large  bequests,  for  the  poipose  of  carrying  oat  those  educatiooal  views 
wliich  he  had  gradually  been  led  to  consider  as  of  the  utrooet  imporianot 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

One  deed,  dated  May,  1880,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  then  provost  of 
St  Andrew's,  the  two  ministers  of  the  town  church,  to  be  followed  by 
then*  successors,  and  to  Professor  Alexander,  to  be  followed  by  the  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Fife,  and  his  successors  in  office,!  20,0002.,  to  be  employed  in 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  on  the  Madras,  or  monitorud 
system.  Of  this  sum  60,0002.  was  allotted  to  St  Andrew's,  10,0002.  to 
Edinbuigh,  10,0002.  to  Glasgow,  10,0002.  to  Leith,  10,0002.  to  Aberdeen, 
10,0002.  to  Inverness,  and  10,0002.  to  a  Naval  school  in  London.  As  an 
equivalent  to  10,0002^,  the  estate  of  Egmor,  valued  at  40Q{.  a  year,  wia 
left  to  Cupar  of  Fife  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  residue  of  his  estete,  with  special  and 
general  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Mr.  Cook, 
VT.  S.,  are  now  the  acting  parties.  This  yielded  at  the  time  about  25,- 
6002.,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  accumulations  from 
interest 


in.  SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  EABLT  EDUCATION  * 

BY  JAWtB  OVABIB,  ▲.  K. 

Pxinelpal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Tk-alninf  OoUcget  Edinburxh. 


L  INTIU)»nCn02r.— OKNXSAL  CHABAOTEB  OF  THE  INSTRUOnOlT. 

1.  Phtsical  exercise  hr  the  healthy  growth  and  relaxation  of  the 
body ;  exercises  of  observation,  concepUon,  and  imagination,  for  the 
mind;  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  for  th&  cultivation  of  the 
heart,  are  the  principal  engagements  of  infancy,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  in&nt  school.  Under  physical  exercise  we  include  the  right  reg- 
ulation of  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  child  receives  hia 
instruction,  which,  though  he  is  outwardly  passive  under  them,  very 
greatly  influence  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  feelings ;  physical  exer- 
cises, strictly  so  called,  requiring  positive  bodily  exertion,  such  as  he 
is  subjected  to  in  the  school-room ;  the  recreation  of  the  phiy-ground« 
where,  in  full  apparent  freedom,  he  is  yet  under  superintendence ; 
and,  lastly,  singbg,  which  in  one  aspect  of  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
all  the  physical  incitements  to  the  general  work  of  the  school.  Exer* 
cises  of  observation  and  conception  are  given  by  means  of  things  or 
objects  such  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  hand  handle,  and  the  ear  hear ; 
their  appearance  to  the  eye  in  color,  form,  and  size ;  to  the  touch  in 
weight,  hardness,  and  other  qualities ;  to  the  ear  in  sound.  As  a 
distinct  exercise  of  observation  by  this  last  sense,  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  combination  of  musical  sounds  by  singing.  Exercises  of  imagin- 
ation are  found  in  the  elementary  geographical  lesson,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  group  natural  things,  such  as  he  has  already  ob- 
served, variously  as  to  place ;  and  in  reading  or  relating  stories  of 
real  or  imaginary  life.  Moral  and  religions  instruction  comprises  doc- 
trines or  points  fi>r  belief  in  morality  and  religion ;  feelings  to  be 
cherished,  and  actions  to  be  practiced.  This  kind  of  instruction  may 
for  the  most  part  be  best  given  in  the  form  of  incidental  reflectiona 
throughout  the  daily  work,  and  exercises  of  devotion. 

2.  The  instruction  of  the  iniant  school  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  familiar  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils* 

•  ttrom  «  Prtne^pht  md  Praethe  ^  BoH^  and  l^tmi  SekMl  EdmrnHom.**   Edinburf  h 
ThooiM  CofiflAhle  *  Co. 
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They  can  not  read  wlien  they  begin  their  course ;  yet  they  have  pow- 
ers which  are  eager  for  activity.  The  most  advanced  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  able  to  read  very  easy  narrative,  have  not  that  facility 
that  enables  them  to  extract  information  from  what  they  read ;  and, 
even  if  by  the  teacher's  help  they  can  turn  this  to  account^  they  ought 
le  know,  and  they  are  able  to  know,  much  more  than  this  source  can 
supply  them  with.  It  is  most  unnatural  to  make  their  reading-power 
the  measure  of  their  intellectual  activity.  It  is  by  conversation  upon 
actual  objects  and  feelings  that  the  parent  first  calls  forth  the  glim- 
gering  intelligence  of  the  child ;  so  it  is  by  conversation,  or,  to  csM  it 
by  its  technical  name,  oral  instruction,  that  the  teacher  is  to  continue 
the  process  which  the  parent  has  begun.  By  this  method  alone  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  child  a  stimulus  to  attention ;  for  it  interposes 
nothing  between  the  child  and  the  living  voice  of  his  instructor  to 
prevent  the  full  play  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  very 
breath  of  the  school  life.  By  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  give 
an  impulse  to  his  observation,  imagination,  curiosity  ;  for  it  submits 
interesUng  things  to  his  inspection,  while  it  humors  his  volatility  by 
turning  aside  to  notice  any  thing  that  attracts  his  own  notice  by  the 
way.  And  by  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  engage  the  child  in 
foil  activity  without  restraining  his  freedom ;  the  teacher  presents  to 
him  things  of  which  he  already  knows  something,  and,  speaking 
to  him  as  a  friend  and  companion  rather  than  as  a  preceptor,  easily 
draws  from  him  the  knowledge  he  is  so  willing  to  show. 

3.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  oral  instruction  not  less  impor- 
tant ;  it  is  our  great  means  for  giving  the  child  the  use  of  his  mothei^ 
tongue.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  parent  to  initiate  the  child  in 
ithis,  she  does  not  make  ^  set "  lessons  on  language ;  she  speaks  to 
him  of  things  and  filings  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  knowing 
ithat  in  learning  of  these  he  is  learning  to  speak.*  The  teacher  must 
{proceed  in  the  same  way.  Language  is  nothing  apart  from  ideas ; 
^ords  must  be  taught  to  the  in&nt  in  connection  with  things.  This 
aspect  of  oral  instruction  is  frequently  forgotten  in  the  in&nt  school ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  thrust  into  the  subordinate  place  it  is  often 
found  to  occupy.  In  oral  instruction,  whatever  subjects  it  deals  with, 
the  teacher  should  remember  that  he  is  training  the  child  to  language. 
He  must  engage  each  one,  therefore,  in  conversation ;  he  must  vary 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  as  each  subject  has  a  vocabulary  partic- 
ular to  itielf ;  he  must  watch  attentively  to  secure  a  gradual  increase 
of  power  over  words,  content  at  first,  perhaps,  with  their  utterance  of 
single  words,  but  looking,  by  and  by,  for  phrasm,  and  then  easy  sen* 

'SeeOirMTdtOlMp.l. 
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teneeB.  Nor  mint  he  be  wearied  with  repettttons,  m  the  ohtldren  are 
jast  beginning  their  exeroises  in  language,  and  require  long  and 
varied  pradioe  to  kam  its  endfeas  rarietj  of  f<HiBB.  Wlulst  oral  in- 
Btniction  is  the  rule  in  the  in&nt  school,  it  is  pre-eminenUj  the  want 
of  the  youngest  in&nts.  The  teaeher  naay  obsenro  in  the  elder  pupils 
some  diminution  of  interest  in  the  oral  lessons  f  this  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  that  the  time  has  oome  for  advancing  them  from  the  infimt 
school.  They  have  now  got  a  practical  oommand  over  speech  which 
serves  them  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  they  not  only  require,  but 
feel  a  desire  for,  the  new  field  of  exercise  which  book-instruction  gives. 
But  the  younger  children  have  no  such  command  of  language ;  and 
what  they  want  most  is  Act  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  common 
things  and  actions  as  shall  enable  them  to  characterise  these  whei| 
ihey  see  them,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  fellows  regarding 
them.  Hence  their  acquisition  of  language  goes  on  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  younger  the  children,  therefore,  the  more  should  they  be 
occupied  by  oral  instruction. 

4.  What  are  we  to  say  of  book-learning,  which  in  p<nat  of  fiwt  oo* 
eupies  a  place  in  all  in&nt  schools  ?.  The  power  to  read  with  intelli^ 
gence  is  the'greatest  benefit  which  ediool-edacation  bestows  upon  us; 
ibr  this  enables  us  to  educate  ourselves  in  after«]iie.  Not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  the  reading^leason  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  com-» 
men  school.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  it  should 
hold,  as  it  is  commonly  made  to  hold,  the  principal  plaoein  the  infiint 
school ;  for  the  proper  study  of  it  requires  certain  powers  which  the 
child  in  the  first  period  of  his  educatkm  does  not  possess.  It  is  self* 
evident  that  reading  is  an  effort  for  the  child,  whilst  conversation  is 
not  Even  to  read  mechanically  is  so.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  a  page,  and  to  thread  his  way  from  word  to  word, 
and  from  line  to  line,  in  their  dose  succession,  without  feeling  a  strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  through  them  upon  the  brain,  which 
has  only  to  be  prolonged  to  do  him  serious  injuiy.  To  read  with  in- 
telligence is  a  double  or  complex  eflbrt  It  indudes  all  the  efibrt 
necessary  for  mechanical  reading,  and  in  addition  the  ^ort  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mind  moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  eye. 
The  mechanical  motion  tends  from  the  first  to  outstrip  the  mental; 
and  the  effort  to  keep  them  together  is  the  most  painful  to  whidi  the' 
infimt  can  be  subjected.  The  brain  is  under  a  twofold  strain ;  that 
from  without  through  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  that  from  within  pro- 
ceeding from  the  reflex  action  of  the  mind  upon  it  Well  has  it 
been  said  that  ^it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  process  of  learning  to 
read  as  the  consequences  of  being  able  to  read  during  early  years 
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that  are  to  be  guatd^d  agaiDst"  From  pfayncal  oomideratioiw,  then 
^which  dietate  the  fendamental  lafw  la  iafimt  educatioD — ^we  con- 
dnde  that  is  impnident  to  have  the  dukl'a  aAfeeatioa  fixed  for  any 
oonsiderable  portioa  of  a  dajr  cm  a  booL* 

5.  Systematic  reading  from  honkk  ahonld  be  delayed  till  the  child 
beoDmes  physically  capable  of  a  little  cooseioas  effort,  which  it  does 
about  four  and  a  half  or  five  years  of  age;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
carried  oo  during  the  hut  year  aod  a  half  or  two  years  of  his  infant- 
school  attendance.  Hiere  would  be  no  harm  in  delaying  it  even  till 
the  Tery  end  of  this  period ;  his  progress  woold  be  all  the  mors  rapid 
when  he  did  begin.  Bnt  on  this  point  the  teacher  may  defer  to  the 
desires  of  parents,  pronded  he  do  not  nr|e  'forward  the  dikl  too 
lunch  with  the  reading«task,  by  keepii^  him  at  his  bodt  oter  an  im- 
moderate proportion  of  his  daily  tioae.  During  the  first  half  of  his 
hifantrschool  attendance,  the  child  shoold  be  prepared  for  learning  to 
read  rather  than  engaged  in  reading.  His  ond  ittstmction  will  pnt 
him  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  words  with  their  applications ; 
without  which  it  is  altogether  a  solecism  to  engage  him  with  written 
language.  It  can  also  make  him  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
tounds  of  all  the  most  fomiliar  words  of  the  langoage,  and  with  the 
elements  of  words,  in  connection  with  the  ikin^  which  it  speliks  to 
him  about,  not  only  without  tasking  him,  bat  by  way  of  amines 
ment 

With  these  limitations  we  may  consent  to  redkott  the  reading- 
lesson  as  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  infant  sdM>ol. 

6.  The  following  table  presents  at  oae  riew  Uie  <HArent  parts  of 
the  school-work  :f — 

fl.  Healthy  oondition  of  the  school-room. 
2.  Phjrsicsl  exercises  in  school. 
3.  BecTOAtion  in  plaj-ground. 
4.  Singing. 

*  The  Umltfl  to  the  um  of  books  In  Infoocy  are  nowhere  better  deSned  then  in  the  i»mrk  on 
Heme  Sdaeaiian,"  above  referred  to,  cbap.  It.,  whieh  ebouid  be  carefallj  reed  bj  tbeetu- 
Jent.  **  Not  8  f^Ileble  of  book  learning,"  eaye  the  author,  ^  need  hare  been  acquired,  and 
»careelf  a  task  learned,  and  jet  the  mhid  of  a  child  tai  lis  SAh  year,  may  be  not  merely  to  a 
vtate  of  the  fai|ipleel  morel  MiiTity,  bat  may  be  InteUectnally  aUva,  and  actaaJly  poeeeased  too 
9f  Tsrlons  information  coneeminf  the  risible  uniTsrse ;  and  he  may  hare  made  acquaintance 
«rith  whatever  preaente  Itself  under  a  pleasurable  aspect,  (and  assuredly  nothlnf  bol  wliat  is 
'  agreeable  sbo«ld  be  prcMnled  to  ttie  Intet  mind."}  BpcaUng  of  the  labor  of  tbe  ehiW  in 
reading  whb  Intelligence,  he  says,  **  There  ie  a  particular  jar  [between  the  motion  of  the  eye 
and  that  of  the  mind,]  a  want  of  synchronous  morement,  and  a  sense  of  distress,  and  a  strain 
which  qnlekly  ekhaost  tha  power  of  attemlon ;  or  if  pcrsiatad  in,  impair  the  beain.  .  .  . 
It  Is  oeiUia  that  the  caddy  vigor  of  high  health  will  almost  always  be  found  In  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  hours  In  the  day,  during  which  a  child  has  a  book  before  hie  eyes.'* 

t  On  the  general  charaeter  of  early  inatmction,  Bfareel  baa  an  excellent  ebifrtcff  In  bis  work 
•n  **Ltmgnage."   8es  book  iv.  chap.  i. 
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IL  PHYSICAL  CISCUlfffrAKCBS  Of  INSTRUCTION. 

7.  It  is  tke  first  aad  oanstant  datj  of  the  iafiutsohool  tmteher  to 
Mteiftd  to  the  regulfttion  of  physioal  influences.  He  has  to  deal  with 
A  large  nuiiiber  of  children,  of  tender  age,  of  different  temperaments 
and  degrees  of  health,  keenly  suseoptiUe  of  external  influence  on  their 
bodily  frames,  and  liable  to  sHfier  from  even  slight  irregnlarities.  A 
disregard  of  the  plainest  laws  of  health  in  the  schoolroom  must,  in 
the  eadt  afieet  the  health  of  the  children ;  in  the  meantime  it  pre* 
vents  them  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. For  his  ovn  sake,  too,  the  teacher  must  be  mindful  of  these 
kwsb  If  he  is  depressed  in  spirits,  not  to  say  enfeebled  in  health,  the 
whole  school  suffers.  One  day's  work  in  a  dose  room  may  not  affect 
Urn  mtMsh;  but  no  oenstitution  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continoanee 
of  this  o\*er  several  years.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  such  influences  oper- 
ate almost  imperceptibly  that  his  danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitaiy  state 
of  his  school-room^  then,  be  his  fi»t  thought  when  he  enters  it  in  the 
meming;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson. 

8.  First  in  order  of  importance  is  ventilation.  The  school  must 
have  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  day.  The  symp- 
toms which  indicate  neglect  of  this  are  very  plain.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  may  often  be  conscious  of  a  dimness  of  eyesight,  a  giddiness 
of  head,  a  general  languor  and  drowsiness  which  noUiing  can  shake 
off  and  for  which  he  can  not  well  aooount;  it  is  probable  they  are 
largely  owing  to  his  working  in  impure  air.  Many  continue  even  to 
bear  headaches,  sickness,  or  sore  throat,  without  ever  suspectii^  that 
these  are  owing  to  the  lame  cause.  If  such  be  the  effect  on  Uie 
teadier,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  will  escape?  Their 
oountenaikces  and  the  tones  of  their  voice  are  some  index  to  the  state 
of  thf  iMhool  And  if  the  teacher  will  scrutinise  these,  as  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  do,  he  will  be  kept  from  error  in  this  matter.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  air  be  fresh  in  the  morning ;  or  that  the  win- 
dows be  opened  and  closed  fitfully  throughout  Uie  day,  just  as  aeoi> 
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dent  may  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject,  or  that  there  be  one 
stereotyped  degree  of  ventilation  throngliout  the  year ;  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  attention  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  wind  and  weather.  An  atmosphere  which  is  fresh  in 
the  morning  very  soon  becomes  vitiated  unless  it  is  changed,  and  the 
teacher  may  not  be  conscious  of  its  condition ;  he  can  not  do  better 
than  go  outside  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  oomparison. 
'  9.  Another  important  feature  b  the  keeping  up  of  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Every  school  should  have  a  6re ; 
and  the  teacher  should  regulate  it  throughout  the  day.  Where  there 
Is  neither  fire  nor  stove,  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  windows 
should  be  kept  close  to  obtain  warmth.  Both  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  avoided.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  habitually  too 
high,  the  children  will  become  nervously  sensitive  of  cold.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  may  be  fresh  and  yet  injuriously  cold.  Partieu* 
larly  are  drafts  to  be  avoided.  As  many  schools  are  constructed,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  these.  A  clas^  should  not  stand  immedi- 
ately under  an  open  window  or  behind  a  door. 

10.  The  management  of  light  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  schools.  A  dull,  dingy  room,  in  which  the  eye  has  to 
strain  itself  to  discern  objects,  must  depress  the  elasticity  of  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  bright  light,  streaming  Into  the  faces  of 
a  class,  can  not  but  produce  restlessness  and  inattention.  If  the  win- 
dows are  not  well  placed  for  the  distribution  of  light,  the  teacher 
may,  perhaps,  modify  their  effects  by  regulating  the  state  of  the 
blinds.  An  infant  school  should  be  a  light,  cheerful  plaee.*  A  stone- 
color  is  most  suitable  for  the  walls. 

11.  Children  in  the  infant  school  are  not  capable  of  much  tension, 
either  mental  or  bodily.  A  great  deal  of  inattention  is  often  attribn« 
ted  to  willful  trifling,  which  would  be  more  justly  traced  to  the  teach- 
er's disregard  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  children. 

The  hours  of  school  attendance  should  not  be  long ;  never  exceed- 
ing four  daily  ;  distributed  thus,  two  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour's  interval ;  or  better,  into  three  sittings 
of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  each  with  two  intervals  of  tliree  quar« 
ters  each,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  admit  of  it  Whatever 
children  can  do  in  school,  they  will  accomplish  within  these  hours ; 
to  prolong  their  attendance  to  five  or  six  hours,  instead  of  aiding  their 
progress,  will  only  injure  their  health.     Parents  are  often  fouftd  to 

*  The  mantfemeiit  of  Hfht  and  Tenrilalion  it  referred  lo  In  tome  of  the  inq>cctor'i  reports. 
In  the  ^MiHMtM  ^  CouneO^"  e.  g^  Rer.  M.  Mitchell'e,  td6»-64,  and  1866-66,  and  Rer.  Mr. 
BeUalr'a,  186M6. 
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desire  this  loDger  attendance ;  but  the  teacher  must  be  guided  neither 
bj  their  ignorance  nor  their  adfishnesa,  but  bj  his  own  consdousneBa 
of  what  is  right  in  this  matter;  for  it  is  he  alone  that  would  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  in  the  event  of  any  child  being  injured. 

12.  Every  morning  and  afternoon  should  be  occupied  by  various 
lessons.  A  lesson  should  not  average  in  duration  more  than  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  on  no  account  exceed  twenty  minutes.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  sustain  the  attention  even  for  this  period,  and  no  child  will 
be  able  to  retain  more  than  we  can  tell  him  within  it  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  his  lesson  rather  than  trespass  beyond  this  limit 
Lessons  of  different  kinds,  t.  e^  occupying  different  senses,  should  fol- 
low each  other ;  this  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  these 
frequent  changes  as  causing  loss  of  time. 

13.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  each  morning  and  aftemooa 
period  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  which  involves  mental  occur 
palion.  It  is  necessary  to  have  short  intervals  between  the  lessons 
for  physical  relaxation ;  which  is  given  either  by  a  general  change  of 
position  in  the  classes  throughout  the  sdiool,  aocompaQied  with 
marching,  or  by  special  bodily  movements.  Further,  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  during  the  lesson  to  recall  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  one  or  of  all  by  such  movements  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  teacher 
may  easily  read  in  the  countenances  of  the  children  when  such  a 
stimulus  will  be  beneficial.  Too  much  either  of  sitting  or  of  standing 
is  objectionable ;  they  must  alternate.  Variety  in  ^very  species  of 
activity  is  the  rule  of  the  in&nt  school. 

14.  There  is  an  endless  choice  in  the  selection  of  physical  exercises; 
hody,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  may  all  be  called  into  requisition. 
Bending  of  the  body,  a  sudden  passing  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing 
posture  and  vice  vena^  easy  gymnastic  movements  of  the  arms,  beatr 
ing  time  with  the  feet,  action  amongst  the  different  fingers,  and  imi- 
tation of  the  trades,  are  the  most  common.  The  secret  of  success  ii^ 
these  is  alertness  in  calling  for  them  and  in  varying  them  rapidly 
and  decidedly.  They  should  be  performed  by  the  children,  partly  at 
word  of  command,  but  chiefly  in  silence,  by  imitation,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  example  of  the  teacher.*  Free  and  confident  motion  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  teacher  whilst  giving  them  ;  they  will  fail  unless  the 
children  see  and  feel  the  influence  of  this.  Smartness  in  giving  these 
exercises  is  not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  infant-school  • 

•  ^  And  papil  leacbcn.  If  anf,  be  prraent."  It  may  be  obaerrcd  thai  ibfte  ezereitea  art 
belter  done  when  off  fhe  aarialaola  In  the  room  take  part  In  tbem.  The  children  aeeni  to  a» 
ptct  that  all  prcaent  ehoald  join  with  them.  Tbia  la  the  cffea  of  ajmpaihy.  For  the  TarioiM 
pbyalcat  excrciarathat  nay  be  itlren,  either  In  achool  or  la  play-fraoDd.  aee  '*  l^aereaaetybr 
lAe  Improtement  tfike  Aneee,"  (L.  U.  K..)  Part  UL 
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teadier ;  it  turns  into  an  aid  to  dwn^m%  that  dkiiielmatioB  to  remoitt 
•till  which  woold  otherwise  distvrb  htm.  The  only  limitation  to 
them  is  that  they  shotild  not  be  ungraoeftU  in  themselves,  or  unduly 
noisy,  or  tend  to  produoe  any  kind  of  disoomfort  in  the  daas-room. 
Those  are  particolarly  suitable  which  from  the  rhythm  of  their  mo- 
Ibn  admit  of  being  aocom]>aaied  by  singing;  of  which  marching  is 
Ae  most  prominent 

15.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  simply  noiioe  here  the  exercises  of 
the  play-ground)  as  the  provisions  for  these  will  require  us  to  speak 
of  them  more  minutely  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  play  to  work 
must  in  the  case  of  in&nts  be  very  large.  The  usual  daily  hour  of 
interval  is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  training ;  but  circumstances 
often  make  it  impracticable  to  give  more.  As  already  indicated,  the 
work  should  be  twice  broken  by  recreation;  a  third  opportunity  may 
be  had  before  the  children  enter  school  in  the  morning.  They  should 
return  home  immediately,  however,  after  the  last  school  hour.  Aa 
the  play-hour  serves  both  to  give  recreation  to  the  children  and  to 
afford  room  for  the  exhibition  of  their  dispositions  in  actions  toward 
each  other,  it  should  be  given  under  superintendence.*  Such  a  watch- 
ftdness  would  serve  no  good  purpose  with  advanced  pupils,  but  the 
reverse ;  youag  children^  however,  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  restraint 
on  them. 

16.  Finally,  singing  is  a  physical  exercise  of  wonderful  power  in 
relieving  the  more  serious  work  of  the  school.  All  must  observe  its 
calming  influence  after  exertion,  and  its  cheering  preparative  influence 
on  exertion  yet  to  be  undergone.  It  is  like  the  ventilation  of  th^ 
mind ;  giving  an  outlet  for  the  oppressed  and  pent-up  feelings  of  the 
child,  the  hearty  utterance  of  which  is  at  all  times  refreshing.  The 
younger  children  are,  the  more  and  the  more  frequent  the  necessity 
for  the  relaxation  thus  afforded ;  there  can  be  no  successful  manage* 
ment  of  the  infant  school  without  it  We  shall  afterwards  have  to 
notice  its  value  as  a  branch  of  instruction ;  what  we  insist  on  at  pres- 
ent is  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  a  skillful  hand  for  keeping  alive 
the  tone  and  activity  of  the  school. 

m.   INTBLLBCTUAL  INSTKUOTIOV. 

1.  The  Oloect^L6t90tL 
p     17.  We  are  not  to  confound,  as  is  very  often  donCi  the  objectr 
aCssou  of  the  infant  sdiool  with  the  lesson  on  **  common  things,"  as 
that  phrase  is  now  generally  understood.    The  latter,  strictly  speak- 

-  •  Bmim  Um  nuM  of  M  wMorered  Rhoot-room,'*  whieh  Mr.  fliow  hat  ^iplted  to  tbe  plsf- 
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ing,  la  not  dea^ned  for  the  iD&ni  school  at  all ;  Uie  purpose  of  it  is 
to  give  a  certain  anaount  of  practical  information  about  the  things 
and  processes  of  every-day  life  to  children  sttfficientif  advanced  to 
turn  it  to  account  The  object-lesson  of  the  k^nt  school  has  q«ite  a 
different  purpose.  Its  predominant  aspect  is  the  mental  exercise  H 
gives ;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  its  dif 
ferent  phases  of  observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  which 
little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It 
is  a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian,  process ;  the  information  it  gives  is 
a  means,  not  an  end. 

18.  The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly 
oomprehensive.  It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  things  which  can  interest  the  child  or  exer- 
cise his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for  children  ;  for  it  directs 
their  attention  to  animals  cK  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  thek 
^uaKlies,  habits,  and  uaes--«to  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers — to  the 
netals,  and  other  minerals,  which,  from  their  properties,  are  in  con«> 
stant  use.  It  is  Physical  Science  for  children ;  for  it  leads  them  to 
observe  the  plienoraena  of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  sea> 
sons,  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  dianges  of  the  weather^ 
and  the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form  the  mass  of  matter  around 
us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  exhibits  to  them  Uia 
things  and  processes  dafly  used  in  thdr  homes,  and  the  way  to  use 
them  rightly.  It  ia  Industrial  and  Social  Economy  for  children ;  for 
it  describes  the  varioos  trades,  processes  in  different  walks  of  art,  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  aano- 
tioned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence,  it 
is  Physiology  for  children ;  for  it  tells  them  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  uaea  of  the  varioua  merabera  for  [^yaical  and  mental  ends,  with 
the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  "  science 
of  common  things'*  for  childr^ ;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can 
ooroe  under  their  notice  in  their  intereourse  with  their  fellows  or  their 
superiors.  And,  finally,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  distinctly,  it 
is  Geography  for  children;  since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration 
in  mountain  and  river,  forest,  phub,  and  desert,  the  different  climatoa 
of  the  earth,  with  thar  productions  and  the  habits  of  their  peoples, 
tibe  populous  city,  and  the  scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage. 

19.  All  the  things  fit  to  be  treated  of  in  the  object-lesson  may  be 
flfud  to  be  ^*  familiar  things ;  ^  at  the  same  time,  the  phrase  must  not 
be  too  narrowly  interpreted.  We  can  not  consent  to  confine  our  io^ 
atruction  to  things  whidi  the  child  haa  the  opportunity  of  actnally 
seeing.    By  fiimiliar  things  we  are  to  understand  all  those  things  oft 
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which  he  can  exercise  his  mind  in  the  way  which  is  familiar  to  it 
For  example,  amongst  animals,  the  lion,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  and 
the  reindeer  afford  scope  for  reasoning  of  as  familiar  a  kind  as  the 
bone,  the  sheep,  or  the  dog.  In  the  vegetable  world,  similar  remarks 
maj  be  made  on  the  tea-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cotton-plant, 
relatively  to  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  flax — upon  rice  and  maize 
relatively  to  barley  and  wheat— on  the  palm-tree  and  the  cedar  rela- 
tively to  the  fir  and  the  oak  All  the  child's  observation  of  things  at 
.  home,  of  the  materials  for  food,  clothing,  building,  or  industry,  pre- 
pares him  for  observing  the  corresponding  things  in  other  lands,  and 
is  in  turn  greatly  enlightened  by  this  extended  observation.  Of 
course,  things  around  him  claim  his  first  regard ;  that  is  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  reasoning  about  them  is  easier,  but  because  the 
observation  of  them  is  more  palpable  and  definite,  and  it  is  observa- 
tion that  is  to  be  first  exercised.  As  soon  as  he  can  reason  at  all,  his 
imagination  must  be  sent  abroad.  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument 
sometimes  employed  that  his  attention  should  be  confined  solely  or 
diiefly  to  things  about  him  on  the  ground  that  he  may  not  be  long 
at  school,  or  that  his  future  occupation  may  throw  him  into  the  midst 
of  these.  The  mental  exercise  of  the  infant  school  must  be  held  to 
he  independent  of  such  considerations  of  time,  place,  or  professional 
prospects. 

20.  The  features  common  to  all  infiint-school  teaching  will  be  no- 
ticed further  on ;  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  the  object- 
lesson,  it  need  be  only  here  stated  that,  as  it  has  in  view  the  cultivation 
of  the  conception  and  the  higher  faculty  of  relation,  so  both  of  these 
fiiculties  must  be  exercised  in  their  proper  time  and  degree.  The 
former  can  not  be  furnished  and  stimulated,  unless  the  object  be  act- 
ually subjected  to  the  observation  of  the  class,  and  that  not  to  one 
sense  only,  but  to  all  that  are  available.  It  is  not  enough,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  lesson  on  '^  glass,''  the  teapher  should  simply  hold  it  up 
before  the  class,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own  observation  proceed 
to  state  its  properties.  It  is  their  sight,  and  touch,  and  hearing,  that 
are  to  be  exercised ;  so  that  he  should  first  show  it,  then  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  to  feel  it,  and  then  ring  it  on  the  table. 
This  is  often  neglected,  just  because  it  seems  needless ;  thus  it  may 
seem  enough  if  the  teacher  squeeze  a  sponge  to  show  that  it  is  soft 
and  elastic,  or  if  he  handle  lead  to  show  that  it  is  heavy.  But  this 
is  only  an  exercise  of  sight  to  the  class ;  tactual  as  well  as  ocular  in- 
spection by  some,  if  not  by  all,  must  be  allowed.  How  figir  the  rea- 
soning of  a  child  may  be  carried,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  exercised, 
has  been  indicated  already. 
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21.  One  great  lue  of  the  object-lesson  is  tp  cultivate  the  concep- 
tive  faculty  in  connection  with  language ;  for  which  purpose  it  should, 
from  first  to  last,  present  much  of  the  descriptive  part  of  our  vocabu- 
lary, dealing  first  with  those  terms  that  denote  qualities  broadly 
lecognizable,  before  descending  to  the  finer  shades.  The  describing 
and  the  naming  the  qualities  of  things  is  thus  quite  a  legitimate 
resource  in  these  lessons ;  still,  as  bodies  possess  the  same  qualities 
frequently  in  common,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  object-lesson  fall- 
ing into  a  barren  monotony  of  plan.  To  remedy  this,  the  teacher 
will  obser\'e,  (1.)  that  the  universal  qualities  of  bodies,  or  those  which 
are  nearly  so,  such  as  utefal^  opaque^  inanimate^  need  be  very  seldom 
mentioned;  (2.)  that  when  qualities  are  given,  there  should  be  a 
real  exercise  of  obseryation  given  with  the  name  (§  20 ;)  and,  (3.) 
that  the  mentioning  of  these  qualities  should  not,  in  the  general  case, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  but  that  other  facts  should  be' com- 
municated, which  are  interesting  to  be  known,  and  which  exercise  the 
imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  moral  feelings.  This  will 
prevent  the  verbal  aspect  of  the  lesson  from  obtaining  too  great  pre* 
dominance  over  the  real. 

22.  A  very  common,  though  little  noticed,  practical  error  in  the 
giving  of  object-lessons,  is  the  neglect  to  distinguish  the  different 
stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  given. 
An  infant  of  four  years  is  a  very  different  being,  intellectually,  from 
one  of  six  or  seven ;  and  can  only  to  a  very  small  extent  follow  a  les- 
son addressed  to  him.  Even  in  dealing  with  things  we  shall  not 
secure  the  child's  attention,  unless  we  select  things  which  interest 
him,  and  unless  we  address  him  in  a  suitable  way.  Perhaps  we  may 
distinguish  three  stages  of  the  object-lesson.  In  the  first,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  names,  to  notice  their  parts, 
their  color,  and,  a  little  later,  their  simpler  properties,  such  iis  form 
and  size ;  in  the  second,  the  lesson  should  deal  chiefly  with  qualities 
and  uses  of  things ;  and  in  the  third,  with  a  more  formal  statement 
of  the  various  relations  in  which  things  stand  to  each  other,  resem- 
blance, causality,  &c  These  three  stages  may  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  the  school,  the  second  year, 
and  the  third  year  or  part  of  year. 

23.  The  following  list  exhibits  a  variety  of  subjects  suitable  for  the 
first  stage : — 

l.-^Natural  HUtmry, 

A  Tree. 

Lily. 
Daiqr. 


Sheep. 

Bear. 

Bee. 

Cat 

Wolt 

Ant 

Dog. 

Fox. 

Spider. 

Hme. 

Hen. 

Butterfly. 
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Com. 

Donkey. 
Goat 
Babbil, 
Har«. 

Detr. 

Moose. 

Lion. 

SlepbMit 

C«DeL 


Duck. 

Swan. 

Oeir. 

Sparrow. 

SwaHow. 

BobuL 

Pigeon. 

Pknot 

CknnonFly. 


Hcmnc. 

HaddodL 

Crab. 

Whale. 

Worm. 

Adder. 


Mueel. 
Whelk. 
Oyster. 

SoaiL 


Potato. 

Tnmip. 

Carrot. 

Cabbage. 

GnsB. 

Leaveai 

Apple. 

Pear. 

Gbeity. 

BeiXMS. 


ft. — DonntBtie  Eeom^mif. 


Different  kinda  ef  Uonsea. 
^       partsofa  Honae. 
*<        kinds  of  Roois. 
Things  nsed  in  Kitehen. 
'*  "     Phrlor. 

"  "      Bedroom. 

Things  for  sttlii:^  on. 
'*        lying  on, 
*^        eating  widi. 
**        drinking  with. 
Breaklast-Table. 
Dinner-Table 
TcapTable. 


Articles  for  BreakiMt  and  Tea. 

"        Dinner. 
Things  for  washing  wit|>. 
Pans  of  oar  Clothes. 
VesKls  for  holding  things. 
A  Fire. 

Utensik  for  FBra. 
Making  of  Tea. 

Coffee. 
Porridge. 
Bread. 
Candle. 
A  Bed. 


The  Body. 
Arois. 
Hands. 
Fingers. 
Legs. 
Feet 
Toes. 
Head. 
Fane. 


The  Byes. 
Month. 
Nose. 
Ears. 
Throat 
Skin. 
Bones. 
Blood. 
Voioe. 


8. — Phfrnohgy, 

Heorlng. 

Seeing. 

Feeling. 

Smelling. 

Tasting. 

Rnnnittg. 

Leaping. 

Walking. 

Bopping. 


Swimmingp. 

Standing. 

Breathing. 

Sleeping. 

Dreaming. 

Singing. 

Dancing. 

Drinking. 

TTritirg 


4.— /nAiaCrial  anJ  8otM  Eevtmmf. 


Thfaigs  for  writing  with. 
^        sewing  with. 

Hie  Cabinetmaker's  Shop. 
Baker's  " 

Grooer's  <* 

Butcher's  " 

Shoemaker's         ^ 
Tailor's  •* 

Painter's  " 

FVniterer's  ** 

Smith'a  «« 

The  Farm. 
Garden. 
Ship. 
Sailor. 

Letter-Carrier. 
Soldier. 


The  Railway. 

What  their  parenti  do  in  a  day? 
•'  brothers       ^ 


"         themselrea 
Materials  for  Clothing. 
Leather. 
Materials  for  Building. 

"  Fanitore. 

Making  Stockings. 
Olie  School. 
WorkoftheSchooL 
The  Family  Circle. 
One's  Ralatioiia. 
Things  of  Stone. 

"       Iron. 

•*       Thi. 


Cart 

IWe. 


b.^Common  Thingt, 

Ckwk.  Gas-light  Naib. 

Watoh.  Drawers.  Thread. 
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Chair. 

Pictare. 

SUte. 

Rope. 

Stool. 

Window. 

Ink. 

Pen. 

Coach. 

Book. 

Pins. 

QaiU. 

Bailway  Carriage. 

Scales. 

Needles. 

Shilling. 

A  Letter. 

Bottle. 

Scissors. 

Egg. 

Money. 

Blackboard. 

Thimble. 

Penknife. 

6. — Phyneal  Appearance* 

r. 

Aspects  of  Sky. 

Aspects  of  Water. 

Aspects 

(Of  Winter. 

'<        San. 

(( 

Vapor. 

u 

Thunder 

«        Moon. 

(( 

Ice. 

Dght 

"        Stare. 

u 

Heat 

U  ' 

Rainbow. 

"        Rain. 

(t 

Cold. 

(( 

Day. 

«        Snow. 

(( 

Spring. 

u 

Night. 

«        Clouds. 

u 

Sammer. 

u 

a  Storm. 

«        Wind. 

(1 

Automn. 

(i 

a  Calm. 

and 


Supposing  an  object-lesson  to  be  given  daily,  the  list  of  subjects 
now  presented,  making  allowance  for  the  geography  object-lessons 
which  are  not  here  included,  is  large  enough  for  a  yearns  work ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  increased. 

24.  For  the  second  stage  or  year,  many  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
might  be  repeated,  and  information  given  on  a  larger  scale ;  whilst  a 
further  selection  of  common  objects  should  be  made  to  exemplify  the 
qualities  of  bodies  and  put  the  pupils  in  possession  of  descriptive 
terms.  The  following  list  is  sufficient  to  exemplify  all  the  more 
familiar  qualities;  it  may  be  enlarged  or  varied  at  the  teacher^s 
discretion : — 

Cork. 
Leather. 
India-Rubber. 
Sponge. 
Glass. 
Iron. 
Wood. 
Water. 
Paper. 

Common  Sugar. 
Loaf-Sugar. 
•    Wor»l. 

Sealing-Wax. 

After  some  practice  in  the  observation  of  qualities  inherent  in  par- 
ticular objects,  the  idea  of  the  quality  in  the  abstract  will  gradually 
form  itself,  and  the  ground  may  be  gone  over  again  in  reverse 
order.  Thus  a  quality  may  be  selected,  e,  ^.,  heavy,  hard,  smooth, 
brittle,  elastic,  tough,  liquid,  viscid,  fibrous,  pliable,  fusible,  porous,  in- 
flammable, or  the  like,  and  various  objects  which  have  the  quality 
brought  together,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  virtue  pf  the 
quality  slightly  noticed. 

25.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pupil  is  required  to  trace  relations  more, 

16 


Salt 

Paste. 

Silk. 

Wlialebone. 

Slate. 

Barley. 

Sand. 

Coal. 

Rice. 

Bread. 

Soap. 

Pepper. 

Lead. 

Horse-hair. 

Ginger. 

^r 

Feathers. 

Rose. 

Clay. 

Hawthorn. 

Tin. 

Oil. 

Tea. 

Mercury. 

Vinegar. 

Coffee. 

Honey. 

Chalk. 

Milk. 

Gum  Arabic 

Earthenware. 

Balloon. 

Starch. 

Putty. 

Air-bubble, 

Glue. 

Wire. 

Bladder. 
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particularly  of  resemblance  and  of  connection  by  way  of  cause  and 
effect  Such  relations  have  not  been  altogether  unnoticed  in  the 
middle  series  of  lessons,  but  the  teacher  has  greater  latitude  bow. 
Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  year  are  quite  seri'ioeable  still ;  for 
there  are  many  points  connected  with  the  form  and  utility  of  these 
which  the  pupil  has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  more  in  the  tracing  of  incidental  connections  that  the 
sense  of  relation  is  cultivated  at  this  period  than  by  the  antithetic 
statements  of  th%  explicit  comparison,  the  following  list  presents  sub- 
jects in  the  latter  exercise  for  which  the  pupils  may  be  deemed  quite 
competent : — 


Dog  and  Cat 

Hoof  of  HorBe  and  of  CameL 

Dog  and  Wolf. 

Whale  and  F»b. 

Dog  ond  Fox. 

Thumb  and  Fore6nffer. 
Bird  and  Quadraped. 

Dog. 

Animal  and  Plant. 

Cat  and  Tiger. 

Plant  and  Mineral. 

Rabbit  and  Hare. 

Tree  and  Shnib. 

Bee  and  Waap. 

Common  Shrnba. 

Snail  and  Whelk. 

*♦      Flowera. 

Duck  and  Goose. 

"      Wild  Flowera. 

Swallow  and  Sparrow. 

**      Trees. 

Coveringa  of  Birda. 

"       Sheila. 

Wool  and  Hair. 

''       EacnlenUi. 

Nails  and  Clawa. 

Different  atatea  of  Weather. 

Needle  and  Pin. 

''      kinds  of  Ck>ad8. 

•Pen  and  Pencil. 

"            »<      Foel. 

Steel-pen  and  Qaill. 

•*           «      Breid. 

Knife  and  Penknife. 

"            "      Soap. 

Cart  and  Wheelbarrow. 

"            «      Sugar. 

Shilling  and  Penny. 

«            "      Coal. 

Cotton  and  Wool. 

«*            "      Glass. 

Clock  and  Watch. 

"            "      Nails. 

Grate  and  Stove. 

''            '<      Stockings. 

Snow,  llail,  and  Ice. 

*'            <^      Lamps  and  Lights. 

Hand  and  Foot. 

«            "      Gloves. 

The  Teeth. 

''            "      T4ioks  and  Keys. 

26.  The  following  are  examples  in  outline  of  tbe  different  kinds  of 
lessons  suitable  for  the  younger  infants — the  successive  points  for 
illustration  being  indicated  in  italics : — 

/.  The  Sheep. 

Subject  of  lesson  fSumiliarly  introduced — animal  yon  often  see  poasing  you  on 
streets,  a  great  many  going  together,  what  can  it  be  7  The  theep.  Where  go- 
ing to  ?  the  market,  to  be  kiUed-^poor  aheep— /ocit.explained — ^the  shepherd  in 
charge — the  doge. 

Where  did  they  come  from  ?  the  fields — in  the  country — where  the  gram 
grows — the  green  grass — which  the  sheep  eat.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  tbe 
field  V  W^hat  doing  7  walking  about — lying  downy  sometimes  at  the  wall,  some- 
times under  hueh — eating. 

Were  you  ever  near  one  7  bow  afraid  it  is— how  hig  is  it  7  bigger  than  tbe 
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eaiT  Ita  oolor  whiter  flometimes  hlaek.  How  it  feels  when  yoa  ioveh  or  handU 
H — 9oft  all  over,  from  the  wool  od  its  back.  How  many  legs  ?  What  they  are 
like,  and  its  little  feet  T  markoleh  by  a  6ock  on  the  street  or  road.  Jiafacej  earo, 
&o.,  sometimes  homo  ;  and  with  the  horns  they  sometimes  hox — (if  the  season 
be  spring,  the  lamho  should  be  noticed.) 

The  sheep  is  very  gentle  and  timidy  and  hurto  no  one — little  children  some- 
thnes  throw  otoneo  at  it,  which  is  very  wrong — they  should  be  hind  to  it. 

//.  A  Bed. 

Willie — was  sleeping  a  short  time  ago ;  what  made  him  do  so  f  be  was  tired. 
Should  we  let  him  oUep  long  ? 

The  ttse  of  sleep— how  evfry  one^  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
&c.,  need  it.     What  makes  us  sleep  7  the  time  fnt  it  T 

Wliat  we  sleep  in  7  a  bed — put  off  our  clothes,  for  we  are  to  sleep  tiU  morning 
•^what  is  in  the  bed  ?  blankete  for  warmth,  oheeto  to  be  nice  and  clean — cover- 
let, perhaps  white  or  blue — the  mattreoo  tliick  and  soft  below. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  have  comfortable  beds  to  go  to  at  night— some  have 
wot — Ood  giveo  us  this  and  all  good  things — what  should  we  do  when  we  go  to 
bed  7    Aok  Ood  to  take  care  of  us  through  the  night — and  when  we  rise. 

///.  The  Mouth, 

Refer  to  previous  lessons  (perhaps)  on  fiioe,  eyes,  nose,  &o.  What  more  to  be 
seen  on  the  face — look  at  your  neighbors'  fSwcs — mouth. 

Open  your  mouths,  shut  tliem,  point  to  them — different  things  the  month  w 
for — eating  when  we  are  hungry,  drinking  when  thiroty,  singing  when  merry, 
yawning  when  eUepy,  speaking  when  we  have  any  thing  to  say,  &c. 

Many  things  in  mouth — tongue,  which  is  soft — ^move  them — ^little  children 
sometimes  put  out  their  tongues,  which  is  naughty — ^the  teeth  for  chewing,  e.  g,^ 
hread,  flesh,  &e. — many  of  them  email  and  white,  and  sometimes  they  come  out 
— and  for  ehutting  the  mouth  we  have  lipo. 

We  should  take  care  wliat  we  put  into  our  months — ^little  children  sometimes 
hurt  themeelvee  by  putting  strange  things  into  their  mouths — they  should  aoi 
their  mothers  or  their  teacher  first. 

IV,  The  Baker'o  Shop, 

What  do  children  bring  to  school  with  them  1  their  books,  playthings,  but  also 
their  "  piece  "  (lunch) — what  they  bring  it  for  7  to  eat — when  do  we  eat  7  differ- 
ent things  we  eat,  bread,  flesh,  &c. 

I  have  a  piece  of  (wheaten)  bread  in  my  hand — its  color  ?  hard  or  soft  7 
Where  it  comes  from  7  the  baker^e  ehop — What  docs  the  baker  do  7  does  he 
give  it /or  nothing  ?  what  doei  he  give  it  for — ^yon  often  buy  for  yourselves  and 
your  parents. 

What  have  you  oeen  in  a  baker's  shop  7  different  things  named,  with  their 
eolor,  and  form,  and  degree'  of  hardness. 

How  should  we  do  without  the  baker,  who  makes  so  many  nice  things  7 

Yesterday  I  saw  some  erumhe  on  floor,  and  a  small  piece  of  bread — notice  how 
eaoily  broken  it  is,  and  how  very  careful  we  should  be  with  it  not  to  waste  it 

0>nc]ude  with  the  anecdote  of  the  dog  that  went  to  the  baker*s  shop  every  day, 
with  the  halfpenny,  and  brought  back  the  roll ;  or  with  the  verses  on  *'  The  Crust 
of  Bread." 
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F.  The  Cart. 

Tell  me  all  the  things  yon  met  io  coming  to  sohool  this  morning — ^things  named 
till  they  come  to  cart — the  man  tliat  drove  it,  and  the  hortt  or  donkey  that 
palled  it 

ItB  parts — toheele  and  epokee — ^then  the  ehafU  for  the  horse  to  go  in — the  eart 
itself,  its  botiomy  and  eidee^  and  hack.    Draw  or  show  model  of  cart  or  its  parts. 

What  did  yon  sec  in  the  cart  ?  coals — get  a  number  of  different  things  named 
that  they  may  have  seen  in  carts— have  yon  ever  been  carried  in  a  cart  ?  And 
when  the  cart  is  heavily  laden  it  has  two  horses,  and  the  other  pulls  by  a  chain. 

What  could  we  do  without  the  cart  7  Little  children  sometimes  get  into  their 
way  in  the  street  or  road ;  which  is  wron^,  f<»r  they  may  be  hurt.  So  when  we 
see  a  cart  coming,  we  must  quickly  get  out  of  its  way. 

VL  Rain,  * 

What  kind  of  day  is  this,  child rpn  7  day  described,  sunny ,  dear,  warm,  per- 
hi4)s.  Is  it  always  so  7  What  other  kind  of  days  have  we  7  they  are  named* till 
rain  is  mentioned.     What  was  the  last  rainy  day  7 

Where  does  the  rain  come  from  7  what  does  it  do  7  wets  e^ery  thing,  streets, 
bouses,  &o. 

Tou  can  not  play  on  rainy  days — perhaps  you  wish  there  were  none — but  they 
are  needed  to  make  things  grow,  trees  and  ffrass  and  flowers,  &c. — did  you  ever 
notice  how  fresh  and  green  all  things  look  after  a  shower  7 

If  yon  go  out  on  rainy  day  what  happens  to  yon  7  year  clothes  are  wet  and 
spoiled,  perhaps — children  sometimes  go  out  in  rain,  which  they  shonld  not  do. 

Who  sends  os  both  rain  and  snnshine  7    Verses  on  the  Rain. 

27.  The  following  are  outlines  of  more  advanced  lessons,  such  as 
might  be  given  at  the  second  stage;  the  first  on  a  very  familiar  ani- 
mal, in  which  the  information  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  would 
be  to  the  youngest  classes,  the  second  on  an  object,  with  a  special 
view  to  illustrate  the  qualities  of  it,  and  the  third  on  a  quality. 

/.  The  Elephant. 

The  general  sixe  of  the  animal  should  be  first  noticed ;  its  hight  and  bulk 
make  it  the  largest  of  quadrupeds ;  compare  it  in  hight  with  a  man,  and  in  balk 
with  the  largest  animal  known  among  us,  the  horse. 

What  kind  of  legtf  it  must  have,  thick  and  strong,  like  pillars;  what  it  has 
got  for  toes.  Infer  whether  it  has  joints  in  its  legs  or  not ;  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  kneel  for  service  of  man.  Its  head  big  and  heavy,  with  hanging  ears ;  infer 
the  character  of  its  neck.  With  a  short  neck,  could  it  drink  off  the  ground  7 
The  sabstitote  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk  ;  describe  this ;  illostrnte  its  power  by  aa 
anecdote — Mouth  and  teeth  and  tusks — skin  compared  with  that  of  the  horse  in 
color  and  covering.    Show  the  picture  of  the  animal. 

How  it  lives — perhaps  some  one  may  infer  from  its  structure  that  it  is  not 
flesh' eatings— i.»ata  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  in  his  tamed  state ;  rice  also  is 
given. 

Countries  it  lives  in,  and  is  intended  for. 

IIow  it  is  used  after  being  tamed — being  strong,  it  can  do  much  work — carries 
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loBfla,  pulU  or  pushes  carriages,  &c. — used  for  riding  on— easy  to  tome,  geniUj 
and  knows  well  what  is  required  of  it. 

Note. — ^The  inferential  or  comparaiite  aspect  may  be  extended  or  diminished 
to  suit  the  claas  addressed.  The  order  here  followed  is,  (I.)  structure ;  (2.)  hab- 
its ;  (3.)  uses.  This  is  not  always  the  best  order  to  follow.  Thus,  in  a  lesson  on 
the  "  camel ''  the  habits  or  mode  of  life  had  better  precede  the  structure.  The 
rule  is  to  begin  with  whatever  the  children  know  best  about  the  subject.  In  tho 
leawn  before  us,  all  that  they  know  about  it  may  be  its  general  size  and  appear- 
ance, with  the  preeence  of  the  trunk  or  tusks 

//.   The  Sponge. 

Notioe  the  various  uses  of  the  sponge  for  domestic  purposes 

Then  its  qualities  by  inspection.  Its  colory  light  yellow ;  soft  to  the  toneh ; 
light  in  weight ;  easily  squeezed  by  the  hand,  t.  e.,  compressible  ;  springs  back 
a^in  after  b3ing  squeezed,  t.  e.,  elastic  ;  full  of  little  canals,  t.  e.  porous;  sacks 
in  water,  i.«.,  absorbent;  when  torn,  seen  to  consist  o(  a  fibrous  substance. 

[The  diflfitreut  qualities  here  indicated  must  bo  clearly  wrought  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  verified  by  the  class,  before  the  terms  are  given.  According  to  the 
advancement  of  the  class,  other  articles  may  be  named  exhibiting  any  of  the  same 
qualities.] 

How  it  is  useful /or  washing — ^because  of  its  sucking  in  the  water,  and  throw- 
ing it  out  again  under  pressure,  the  fibers  resuming  their  place  again  from  their 
elasticity,  and  rtady  to  suck  in  as  before. 

Tell  tho  interesting  story  of  "  where  and  how  it  grows,"  and  "  how  it  is  got." 

///.  The  term,  '^Porous?^ 

The  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  illustrated  before  in  connection  with  some 
(amiliar  substance — sponge,  for  instance,  as  above. 

Mention  any  thing  porous  ?  Sponge.  How  do  we  know  it  is  porous  7  what 
L'ke  is  it  7  Full  of  holes  or  apertures.  Can  we  always  see  the  holes  7  No ;  they 
may  bo  very  small.  How  do  we  know  it  is  porous,  then  7  Any  other  thing  that 
b  porous 7  Bread;  illustrate  how  it  so.  Wood  is  porous;  illustrate  this  by 
wood  tlrnt  has  been  lying  in  water.  Loaf  sugar  is  porous ;  illustrate  this  by  the 
appearance  it  presents  when  dropped  into  tea.  On  the  strength  of  these  illustra- 
tions, an  easy  definition  of  *^  porous  "  may  be  given :  porous  means  "  full  of  pores, 
or  little  pipes."  Then  they  may  be  told  of  the  porousness  of  the  skin.  [The  mi- 
eroscope  would  be  of  great  use  in  such  a  lesson.] 

28.  There  is  considerable  clanger  that  the  teacher  may  confound 
tho  character  of  the  "  early  "  and  "  middle  "  object-lesson  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  a  number  of  examples  have  been  given  of  these, 
particularly  of  the  "  early,"  for  analysis.  There  is  less  danger  of 
erring  in  this  way  with  the  "higher*^  object-lesson,  so  that  one  out- 
line may  sufiBce : — 

The  Common  Hen  The  Common  Duck 

lives 

on  the  ground  about  our  houses,  about  ponds,  in  which  it  swims, 

has  a  body, 
short  and  nearly  round,  long  and  flat,  for  resting  on  wa- 

ter, 
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a  neck, 


thick  and  upright, 


short  and  sharp,  to  peck  in 
ground, 

with  separate  claws,  fitted  ibt' 
walking  and  for  scraping  in 
the  ground, 

short,  and  not  fitted  for  water, 
either  for  a  pond  or  for  rain. 


a  bill, 


feathers, 


lonj^r  nnd  curving,  to  stretch 
under  water, 

broad  and  flat,  to  grope  in  the 
mod, 

with  a  web,  and  placed  far  be- 
hind for  swimming,  so  that  it 
does  not  walk  well. 


longer,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
bti  light,  and  to  throw  off  the 
water. 

29.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  read  print  or  script  hand,  this 
ability  should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  object-lesson.  The  heads 
of  topics,  or  the  names  of  qualities,  should  be  written  down  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  words  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
impressing  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  blackboard  should  present  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  lesson  the  outline  of  what  has  been  said.  The 
previous  paragraph  exhibits  what  might  be  the  appearance  of  the  notes 
on  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  there  sketched.  The  necessity 
of  sketching  on  the  blackboard  for  illustration,  as  it  is  felt  in  other 
lessons  as  well  as  in  the  object-lesson,  will  be  adverted  to  heareafter. 

30.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  object-lesson  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
There  is  abundant  room,  incidentally,  for  profitable  reflection.  This 
may  take  different  forms.  Thus,  in  lessons  on  objects  drawn  from 
the  region  of  nature,  as  from  animal  life  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  beauty  in  form  or  in  adaptation  which  we  constantly  meet 
with  can  not  but  impress  us  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  homage  which  is  therefore 
due  to  Him.  From  various  animals  we  learn  useful  practical  lessons 
regarding  personal  or  social  habits ;  as  order  and  diligence  from  the 
ant,  perseverence  from  the  spider,  &c. ;  also,  we  have  suggested  to  us 
our  duty  towards  them.  And  from  certain  kinds  of  lessons  such 
duties  may  be  easily  inferred  as  that  of  using  temperately  and  thank- 
fully our  ^ft%  of  kiudness  to  others  less  favored  than  ourselves,  of 
economy,  inc.  Some  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the  outlines  given 
in  §  26.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  either  for  the  mode  or 
the  extent  of  such  reflections ;  beyond  these,  that  where  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  we  are  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  that  the  reflec- 
tions should  be  short  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  lesson.* 


*  Mayo's  ^Olpject-lMtwiu  "  may  profitably  be  comulted  by  the  teacher  for  materials ;  also 
**In/vrmatiuH  on  Common  Objtef^*  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Sociel/ 
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2.  Number. 

31.  Number  is  a  property  of  tilings  which  the  child  observes  very 
early,  so  that  he  may  be  exercised  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
infant  school.  He  may  be  subjected  to  a  mental  training  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  connection  with  number;  regarding  which  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made  : — 

(1.)  As  the  child  comes  by  his  first  notions  of  number  through  the 
medium  of  objects,  so  his  whole  training  must  be  based  on  the  ob- 
servation of  these.  He  does  not  use  numbers  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  things  to  be  numbered ;  he  counts  by  sight,  and 
is  not  able  to  abstract  number  from  the  things.  He  knows  what  five 
balls  or  five  horses  are,  but  he  can  not  reason  about  the  number  five. 
If  it  be  understood  that  it  is  with  number  as  a  property  of  bodies 
that  the  infant  has  to  deal,  and  not  with  the  science  of  number,  it 
will  be  very  clear  that  he  must  not  be  occupied  with  rules  or  techni- 
cal operations.  This  preliminary  course  of  training  is  termed  "  on 
number,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  will  find  no  aid  for  it  in  the  ordinary  text-books  on  arithmetic ; 
he  must  give  it  orally  himself. 

32. — (2.)  The  child's  observation  of  number  will  carry  him  over  a 
wider  range  of  numerical  operation  than  might  be  thought  possible 
at  first  view.  It  will  enable  him  to  work  practically  in  all  the  funda- 
mental operations.  The  outline  of  the  course  may  be  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  following  heads : — (a.)  Practical  Numeration ;  (b.) 
The  Adding  of  Numbers ;  (c.)  The  Sul  stracting  of  Numbers ;  (rf.) 
Multiplying  of  Numbers;  (e,)  Dividing  of  Numbers;  (/.)  Combined 
Operations;  (ff.)  Parts  or  Fractions  of  Numbers ;  (k.)  Tables  of  Ap- 
plied Number  or  Standard  Measures.  The  details  to  be  given  under 
each  of  these  heads  should  be  studied  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  but  to  their  order. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  teacher  shall  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  with 
infants  he  is  dealing ;  that,  therefore,  he  shall  not  expect  them  to 
comprehend  or  perform  any  thing  that  is  complex  ;  and  that  he  shall 
Sf>eak  to  them  in  familiar  untechnical  language. 

Muin'M  **nanMook  tf  General  Knmoledg€;'*  >^The  Observing  Eye;"  ''Book  of  Birds, 
FUhe*,  7Vfe«,"  &c.,  published  by  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  **Esercisee 
far  thi  Improvement  of  the  SentiM."  Sec  also  the  list  of  books  given  in  the  note  on  $  ft7, 
■ome  of  which  are  avaitable  for  giving  materials  for  object*  lesaona.  The  chief  practical  worka 
oil  infant-school  training  may  he  mentioned  here  once  for  all ;  they  are  Wilder^pin's  '^Infant 
Sy«/em,*'  Young's  *' Infant- School  Teacher'*  Manual,^'  (Dublin  ;)  Chambers's  ''Infant  Edu- 
cation ;"  Stow's  **TrQining  Syetctn,'*  chap,  ziv.,  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Socie- 
ty'g  "Infnttt-SchtKd  Manual,"  "Model  Leifoon*,"  ""R^ligunu  Inetructiun,"  and  other  publicar 
tions  These  last  have  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  minutely  the  gradation  of  Infant-school 
work. 
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33. — (3.)  This  training  in  number,  well  conducted,  is  very  valua- 
ble ill  tbe  way  of  preparing  for  future  study.  The  great  obstacle  to 
a  useful  study  of  arithmetic  in  school  is  tbe  abstract  way  in  which  it 
is  often  taught,  owing  to  which  the  pupil  never  thinks  of  finding  illus- 
trations of  what  he  is  taught  in  the  things  that  meet  him  in  daily 
life.  From  the  habit  of  close  association  between  number  and  things 
which  it  gives  him,  this  preliminary  training  will  give  him  a  great 
advantage  in  his  lessons  in  the  upper  school,  even  if  its  spirit  be  not 
there  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be. 

34.  Practical  Numeration. — (1.)  Signijkance  of  the  numbers 
up  to  ten.  Each  number  must  be  taken  separately,  and  a  lesson  be 
given  on  its  power.  Thus  for  the  lesson  on  "one,"  write  down  on 
the  board  one  line  |  one  dot .  one  cross  +  one  round  O  &c.,  and  have 
them  simultaneously  repeated,  one  line,  one  dot,  &c. ;  lay  off  on  the 
lines  of  the  ball-frame  one  ball ;  point  to  various  things  in  the  school, 
and  have  them  similarly  named,  with  stress  on  the  number.  Make 
the  class  mark  down  om  line,  one  dot,  <!bc.,  on  their  slates.  In  the 
lesson  on  "  two,"  show  how  it  is  formed  by  putting  another  one  to  the 
one  already  had  ;  proceed  quite  as  in  the  former  lesson ;  extend  and 
vary  the  questioning  thus : — a  boy  has  two  eyes^  two  hande^  Ac ;  a 
cart  has  two  wheels,  d^c,  the  class  supplying  the  words  in  italics;  and 
conversely,  how  many  legs  has  a  bird  9  how  many  scales  has  a  bal- 
ance ?  &c.  Proceed  similarly  with  the  remaining  numbers  in  sepa- 
rate lessons,  always  keeping  in  view  to  show  how  each  number  arises 
out  of  its  predecessor  by  the  addition  of  another  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  for  this  purpose  introducing  each  lesson  by  a  reference  to  the 
former. 

(2.)  Reckoning  with  the  numbers  up  to  ten — not  only  from  one,  but 
from  other  starting  points — not  only  forwards  but  backwards — not 
only  by  odds  but  by  evens — not  only  in  regular  order  but  following 
the  number  of  balls  the  teacher  may  lay  off — the  children  sometimes 
,  raising  a  number  of  fingers,  or  marking  on  the  slate  a  number  of  dots 
or  lines,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  balls  laid  off. 

(3.)  The  symbols  up  to  ten,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  learned 
gradually.  To  verify  the  child's  knowledge  of  these  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  lay  off  balls,  or  mark  down  dots,  corresponding  to  the 
symbol  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  in  silence,  and  con- 
versely to  write  down  the  symbol  for  the  number  of  balls  laid  off  by 
the  teacher. 

(4.)  In  passing  beyond  ten,  the  eleventh  ball  should  be  laid  off  on 
the  line  below  that  which  has  the  ten,  the  twenty-first  on  the  third 
line,  and  so  on ;  so  that  it  may  be  seen  how  eleven  is  ten  and  one  ; 
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twelve,  ten  and  two ;  twenty,  two  tens ;  fifty -five,  five  tens  and  ^ve^ 
Ac    Each  number  will  not  require  a  distinct  lesson. 

35.  Thb  Aodino  or  Numbsrs. — (1.)  Adding  the  nunUfers  under 
ten  to  each  of  them  in  euecexsion  ;  the  receiving  number  being,  in  the 
first  instance^  kept  constant  throughout  the  ten  additions.  Thus  the 
first  lesson  would  be  on  ^  adding  to  one  f  1  and  1  are  2,  2  and  1  are 
3,  3  and  1  are  4,  ^ec.,  the  children  counting  in  each  case  and  then 
repeating  the  formulae  just  set  down.  Then  take  the  lesson  back- 
wards, and  after  that  in  any  order,  only  keeping  the  receiving  num- 
ber the  same ;  then  apply  the  lesson  by  means  of  practical  questions, 
thus :  John  had  1  penny,  and  his  mother  gave  him  2  pennies  more ; 
how  much  had  he  ?  There  was  1  tree  standing  at  the  water-side,  and 
4  more  near  it ;  how  many  trees  in  all  ?  Do  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  number  as  the  answers  to  these  questions,  e.  g,,  3  to  the  first, 
and  5  to  the  second.  Insist  on  the  full  answer,  3d.,  5  trees,  or,  ^  he 
would  have  3d,"  "  there  were  6  trees ;"  and  the  class  should  often 
simultaneously  add,  "  for  1  penny  and  2  pennies  are  3  pennies,  1  tree 
and  4  trees  are  5  trees.  Devote  a  similar  lesson  to  2  as  a  constant 
receiving  number ;  1  and  2  are  8,  2  and  2  are  4,  3  and  2  are  5,  A:c., 
and  so  on  up  to  10,  taking  care,  when  the  sum  goes  beyond  10,  not 
to  put  more  than  10  balls  or  10  marks  on  the  slate  in  one  line,  but 
carrying  the  excess  to  the  line  below.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  put 
questions  to  one  another,  particularly  of  the  practical  sort 

(2.)  Adding  the  numbers  under  ten^  in  their  order,  to  each  of  them 
in  succession ;  the  added  number  being  now  kept  constant  throughout 
the  ten  additions.  Thus,  the  first  lesson  would  be  the  ^  adding  of 
one  f  1  and  1  are  2,  1  and  2  are  3,  1  and  3  are  4,  &c  For  second 
lesson,  2  and  1  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  2  and  3  are  6,  d^c. ;  and  so  on 
up  to  10.  The  exercises  should  be  conducted  precisely  as  the  former 
ones.  It  may  be  well  to  ol)serve  at  this  point  tliat  already  a  series  of 
not  less  than  twenty  lessons  in  addition  alone  is  provided,  excluding 
jevisals.  The  teacher  who  thinks  that  this  minute  &ubdi\nsion  is  un- 
necessary and  that  the  children  can  get  over  more  ground  in  one 
lesson,  and  who  accordingly  does  not  keep  to  one  number  for  one 
lesson,  understands  neither  the  infant  mind,  nor  the  object  with  which 
the  course  is  given.  He  destroys  the  gradation  in  it,  fuses  its  whole 
materials  into  one  mass,  and  in  this  way  deprives  it  of  any  training 
power.     This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  infantrschool  instruction. 

(3.)  Exercises  of  a  converse  kind  to  the  two  foregoing: — whereas 
in  those  the  two  constituent  numbers  were  given  and  the  sum  re- 
quired, let  any  number  now  be  given  and  its  two  constituents  be 
sought,  thus :  what  two  numbers  make  up  4  ?  6  ?  8  ?    AH  the  pairs 
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that  make  up  anj  one  should  be  obtained ;  thus,  for  4,  1  and  8,  2 
and  2,  3  and  1. 

(4.)  Adding  may  he  extended,  to  as  to  include  three  email  numbere^ 
and  by  degreee  more, 

(5.)  The  adding  of  tens,  first  with  themselves  ctlone — 10  and  10 
are  2  tens  or  20 ;  10  and  10  and  10  are  3  tens  or  30,  drc,  which  is 
just  the  adding  of  lines  of  balls  instead  of  single  balls ;  and  then  xoith 
other  numbers — as  10  and  7  are  17,  20  and  5  are  25,  31  and  3  are 
34.  Each  new  number  will  not  now  need  a  separate  lesson,  for  the 
process  between  30  and  40  is  just  the  same  as  between  20  and  30, 
and  may  be  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  let  tbe  teacher 
set  oft'  20  on  the  two  highest  lines  of  the  ball  frame,  and  30  on  three 
lines  lower  down,  say  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines ;  let  him  add  to 
the  20  one  ball  on  the  third  line,  and  to  the  30  one  ball  on  the  eighth, 
then  2,  then  3,  &c. ;  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  30  and  4  are  34,  or 
how  32  and  4  are  36,  just  as  20  and  4  are  24,  or  22  and  4  are  26, 
the  2  tens  in  the  one  case  and  the  3  in  the  other  remaining  quite  un- 
affected by  the  process. 

36.  The  Subtracting  of  Numbers. — ^If  it  be  understood  that  all 
the  operations  in  number  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  of  addition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  outlines  only  of  the 
following  ones  :— 

(1.)  Exercises  in  subtracting  the  numbers  under  ten  from  each  other 
in  succession,  the  minuend  being  in  the  first  instance  constant.  Thus 
9  from  10,  8  from  10,  7  from  10,  <fec.;  8  from  9,  7  from  9,  &c  Sub- 
tracting should  be  based  on  addition ;  9  from  10  is  1,  for  9  and  1 
are  10;  8  from  10  is  2,  for  8  and  2  are  10,  &c. ;  verifted  at  each 
step  by  use  of  the  balls,  &c. 

(2.)  Exercises  in  which  the  subtrahend  is  constant — as  1  from  2  is 

1,  1  from  3  is  2,  &c.,  2  from  3  is  1,  2  from  4  is  2,  kc 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  minuend  and  remainder  are  given — as, 
what  must  be  taken  from  8  to  leave  three  ?  kc. ;  also  in  which  sub-, 
trahend  and  remainder  are  given,  as,  from  what  must  6  be  taken  to 
leave  4  ?  &c. 

(4.)  Exercises  in  double  subtraction — as,  take  2  from  8  and  otlier 

2,  3  from  10  and  then  4,  &c. 

(5.)  Exercises  combining  addition  and  subtraction — as,  add  4  to  6 
and  then  take  away  2,  he. 

(6.)  Exercises  with  the  tens — as,  10  from  17,  10  from  80,  90  from 
100,  30  from  35,  5  from  35,  6  from  8,  and,  with  it,  6  from  48,  &c 

(7.)  Applied  exercises  to  be  constantly  given  throughout  the  whole 
series. 
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(8.)  Addition  and  tubtraetion  may  now  he  coi^oimd  vfith  numeral 
turn;  as,  count  up  to  100  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  by  fives,  ko, ; 
oouDt  back  from  100  by  tens,  by  fives,  by  fours,  by  threes,  and  by 
twos ;  or  count  back  from  00  by  threes,  (90  being  a  multiple  of 
three,)  from  80  by  fours,  (80  being  a  multiple  of  four,)  Ac*  But  the 
symbols  for  these  larger  numbers  must  be  taught  very  slowly. 

tS7.  Thb  Multipltino  of Ncmbbrs. — ^The  '* multiplying"  of  arith* 
roetic  is  an  artifidal  process  derived  from  addition.  Children  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  its  use,  and  always  tend  in  their  reck- 
oning to  fall  back  on  the  natural  process  of  addition.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty,  the  artificial  process  must  be  taught  through  the  natural. 

(1.)  JExercises  in  multiplying  the  numbers  under  ten  by  each  other 
in  eucceesionj  the  multiplicand  in  the  firet  instance  remaining  the 
same.    Thus : — 

2  times  1  are  3  2  times  2  are  4 

3  13  3  2         6 

The  proper  way  to  put  these  exercises  is  this : — 

1  SDd  1  are  2,  then  2  times  1  are  2 

1  and  1  SDd  I         3,  3  1         3 

1  and  1  and  1  and  1         4,  4  1         4 

2  and  2  are  4,  then  2  times  2  are  4 

2  and  2  and  2         6,  3  2         6 

2  and  2  and  2  and  2         8,  4  2         8 

(2.)  Exercises  in  which  the  multiplier  is  constant.    Thus : — 

2  ttmeo  1  are  2  3  times  1  are  3 

2  2       4  3  2         6 

2  3        6  3  3         9 

This  step  is  more  difficult  than  the  former ;  any  operation  is  not 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  preceding  one  so  evidently.  In  each  of  the 
two  steps  now  given  one  number  only  should  be  taken  as  the  subject 
of  lesson,  either  as  multiplicand  or  multiplier,  and  the  table  of  results 
connected  with  it  thoroughly  learnt 

(3.)  Exercises  in  multiplying  tens  and  in  Multiplying  by  tens. 

(4.)  Exercises  in  decomposing  numbers  into  their  factors.  First 
give  one  factor ;  as,  what  must  4  be  multiplied  by  to  give  12  ?  then 

*  We  have  UFcd  tbe  technical  terms  In  the  exposition  for  cooTenience  sake,  such  as  mlnu- 
riid.  giibtrahend,  multiple,  &c. ;  these,  and  any  hereafter  to  be  used,  urt  uildreMcd  to  the 
teacher,  however,  and  should  not  be  used  before  tbe  elasa. 
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require  both  factors,  as,  what  two  nambeni  multiplied  by  each  other 
give  6,  8,  ^?  This  exercise  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  of 
numbers  under  the  head  of  addition,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
The  teacher  must  carry  the  eye  of  the  child  along  with  him  in  this 
process.  Let  him  make  rectangles  and  squares  with  the  balls.  Thus, 
if  he  wishes  the  factore  of  12,  he  should  present  12  to  the  class,  (1,) 
in  a  line,  (2,)  in  two  lines,  (3,)  in  three  or  four  lines,  thus : — 

(1  X  12) 

(2x6) 

'.'.'/.  (2X4) 

It  is  an  interesting  exercise  for  him  to  make  rectangles  on  the  ball- 
frame,  or  to  get  the  children  to  make  them,  then  cause  the  class  to 
count  the  balls  in  them  by  counting  the  two  sides,  and  notice  how 
the  removal  of  a  row  or  two  rows  affects  the  result ;  and  conversely  to 
make  Uiem  construct  rectangles  of  which  he  gives  the  number  in  the 
sides. 

(5.)  Exercises  in  double  multiplication  by  small  numherSj  and  in 
the  adding  of  two  multiplications. 

(6.)  Exercises  of  application^  e,  g. — 6  boys  get  2d.  each,  how  much 
money  was  given  to  all  ?  John  passed  3  flocks  of  sheep  in  coming  to 
school,  having  6  in  each,  how  many  sheep  did  he  see  ?  2  loaves  at 
2d.,  and  3  at  3d,  cost  how  much  in  all  ?  3  of  you  hold  up  all  the 
fingers  in  the  right  hand,  how  many  fingers  are  up  ?  6  of  you  hold  up 
all  fingers  except  the  thumbs,  how  many  Angers  are  up  ?  In  each  of 
these  6  seats  there  are  9  boys,  how  many  are  there  in  the  gallery  ? 

Tlie  field  for  putting  these  applied  questions  is  widening,  the  teach- 
er's ingenuity  must  task  itself  accordingly. 

88.  The  Dividing  of  Numbers. — As  multiplication  is  an  artificial 
form  of  addition,  so  division  is  of  subtraction ;  the  same  link  of  con- 
nection must  therefore  be  kept  up  between  division  and  subtraction. 

(1.)  Exercises  where  the  divisor  is  constant  To  give  the  class  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  operation,  the  teacher  may  count  10  or  12 
balls  in  their  presence,  saying  that  he  wishes  to  gire  2  to  each  child 
and  to  know  how  many  children  he  can  give  them  to ;  or  to  arrange 
the  children  into  rows  of  2  each  and  know  how  many  rows  there  wiU 
be.  The  result  will  be  attained,  in  the  first  instance,  by  taking  2  and 
2  successively  till  the  number  is  exhausted,  «.  e.,  by  subtraction. 
The  first  lesson  in  division  should  be  "  dividing  by  2  ;"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  balls  on  the  frame  may  be  arranged  in  successive  lines  below 
each  other,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12.     Then  in  firet  line  (2.)  there  is 
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one  2,  in  second  line  (4.)  2  twos,  <bc. ;  and  the  table  of  results  is 
learnt,  2  in  2  once,  and  2  in  4  twice,  &C.  For  3  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  balls  may  be  adopted ;  but  for  numbers  above  that  they 
must  be  placed  in  mass  to  get  dividends  large  enough.  There  are  no 
better  illustrations  of  division  than  those  which  are  got  by  arranging 
the  children  themselves  in  rows. 

(2.)  Easy  exercises  with  remainders, 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  multiplication  and  division  are  used  cor- 
relatively — as  10  in  30,  3  times,  then  3  times  10  or  10  times  3 
•are  30. 

(4.)  Exercises  of  application.  If  9d.  be  dfvided  among  3  girls, 
what  will  each  get?  How  many  sixpences  in  18d.  ?  weeks  in  21 
days  ?  &c  In  one  seat,  where  all  the  children  held  up  all  their  fin- 
gers, there  were  100  fingers  up:  how  many  children  in  the  seat  ?  &c 

30.  Combined  Operations. — Cross-questioning  is  of  great  use  to 
the  teacher ;  it  enters  largely  into  his  art  of  impressing.  It  connects 
one  point  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  with  another,  and  makes  them  all 
available  for  mutual  illustration.  It  may  be  profitably  resorted  to  in 
lessons  on  number.  For  this  purpose  combined  operations  may  be 
performed  almost  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  coui-se.  Thus,  when  the 
children  have  got  a  little  of  addition  and  a  little  of  subtraction,  they 
may  be  practiced  on  both  adding  and  subtracting,  as  parts  of  the 
same  question ;  so  with  multiplication  and  division. 

The  following  example  shows  how  cross-questioning  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  number : — 

On  the  Number  8. — What  is  the  last  below  it  ?  Count  up  to  it? 
Next  above  it  ?  Count  four  above  it  ?  Two  numbers  that  make  it 
tip  by  adding?  other  two  ?  Three  numbers  that  make  it  up  by  add- 
ing ?  What  must  be  added  to  five  to  make  it  ?  Take  one  from  itt 
two?  three?  How  much  greater  is  it  than  four?  than  two?  how 
much  less  than  ten  ?  than  twelve  ?  What  taken  from  eleven  will 
give  it  ?  How  many  twos  in  it  ?  fours  ?  What  number  divided  by 
two  will  give  it  ?  by  three  ?     What  does  forty  give  divided  by  it  ? 

Then  the  questioning  may  pass  on  to  concrete  numbers : — 

Eight  boys  having  apples  put  them  into  two  rows,  how  many  in 
each  ?  then  into  four,  how  many  in  each  ?  Each  boy  got  an  addi- 
tional apple,  how  many  had  they  all  now  ?  One  boy  ate  his,  how 
many  remained  ?  two,  how  many  remained  ?  only  one  boy  of  the 
eight  kept  his,  how  many  were  eaten  ?  Other  three  boys  came  in 
each  with  apples,  how  many  apples  were  there  now  ?  with  two  each, 
how  many  now  ?  Four  boys  gave  theirs  to  their  neighbors,  how 
many  had  each  of  these  four  ?  and  how  many  apples  were  there  in 
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all  ?  These  eight  apples  were  taken  from  a  stall  in  which  there  were 
twenty,  how  many  remained  in  the  stall  ?  And  so  on  indeflnitelj. 
Such  exercises  may  he  made  very  amusing;  and  are  valuable  from 
the  readiness  they  encourage. 

40.  Parts  or  fractions  of  numbers. — Elementary  notions  and 
operations  in  fractions  are  just  as  available  in  the  infant  school  as 
those  in  whole  numbers.  The  half  of  a  thing  is  as  easy  of  compre- 
hension as  the  double  of  it,  the  third  part  as  three  times  it ;  that  two 
halves  make  a  whole  or  three  halves  one-and-a-half  as  that  two  twos 
make  four,  or  three  threes  nine ;  provided  the  illustration  given  in  the 
two  cases  be  equally  simple. 

(1.)  Exercises  to  illustrate  vohut  a  fractiati  is.  An  apple  is  to  be 
divided  between  Willie  and  his  sister,  what  must  be  done  with  it  ?  it 
must  be  cut.  Will  it  do  to  cut  into  a  big  piece  and  a  small  piece  f 
No,  they  must  get  pieces  of  the  same  size.  Look  at  me,  now,  while 
I  cut  it  (teacher  holding  up  the  two  pieces.)  Are  they  about  the 
same  size  ?  Yes.  Then  each  of  them  is  called  o  half.  How  many 
halves  in  the  whole  ?  Two.  Could  I  divide  an  orange  into  two  parts 
of  same  size  J  Yes.  What  would  each  part  be  ?  A  hal£  Here  is 
a  bit  of  string,  of  paper,  of  wood,  &c.,  which  I  shall  divide  into  two 
bits  of  same  size ;  what  do  you  call  each  ?  A  half.  Then  if  I  put 
two  halves  together,  what  do  they  make  up  ?  The  whole.  Take  an- 
other apple,  and  illustrate  a  third  in  the  same  way.  The  subdivision 
of  the  halves  will  show  how  fourths  or  quarters  arise,  of  the  thirds 
how  sixths  and  ninths  arise,  and  of  the  fourths  how  eighth's.  The 
fifths  and  sevenths  must  be  explained  by  cuttings  for  themselves. 
Beyond  these  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  For  further  illus- 
tration it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  rod,  say  a  yard  long,  divided 
into  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths,  and  another  into  halves,  thirds,  and 
sixths.  The  solid  cube  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  another  into  six 
parts,  would  also  be  very  useful.  But  the  balls  on  the  frame,  and 
counters  of  any  sort,  may  also  be  turned  to  account ;  for  six  balls  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups  or  three  groups,  to  illustrate  halves,  and 
thirds,  and  so  on. 

(2.)  Nature  of  the  exercises  in  fractions.  In  equivalence  ;  how 
many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  &c.,  how  many  thirds  in  one  ?  in  two! 
Ac,  how  many  fourths  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  &c. — how  many  fourths  in  a 
half?  in  a  half  and  a  fourth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  half?  in  a  half 
and  a  sixth? — how  many  sixths  in  a  third?  dsc  In  addition;  a 
half  and  a  half  make  ?  a  half  and  a  half  and  a  half  make  ?  a  half  and 
a  fourth  make  ?  one  third  and  one  third  make  ?  one  third  and  two 
thirds  make  ?  one  fourth  and  one  fourth  make  ?  one  fourth  and  two 
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fourths  make  ?  one  fourth  and  one  half  make  ?  &c  In  subtraction; 
one  half  from  one  gives  ?  from  one-and-a-half  gives  ?-— one  fourth  from 
three  fourth  gives  ?  from  one  half  gives  ?  from  one  gives  ?  from  one 
and  a  fourth  gives  ?  Ac  In  multiplication  ;  what  is  the  double  of  a 
fourth?  four  times  a  fourth?  three  times  a  third?  three  times  a 
sixth  ?  d^c.  In  division  ;  how  many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  in  one 
and  a  half? — how  manj  fourths  in  one?  in  one  and  a  half?  in  a 
half?  6bc  In  comparison  ;  whether  is  a  half  or  a  third  the  greater  ! 
a  third  or  a  fourth  ?  a  half  or  three-fourths  ?  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  ?  <fea 
Applied  questions  may  be  given  under  all  these  heads,  especially  with 
the  pence  table.  What  is  a  farthing  ?  how  many  in  twopence  ?  dif- 
ference between  a  penny  and  a  farthing?  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing? 
What  must  you  add  to  a  halfpenny  to  make  twopence  ?  dsc  It  may 
be  repeated  here  that  for  verification  of  the  results  the  children 
should  manipulate  with  the  illustrative  apparatus  as  well  as  the 
teacher. 

41.  The  ball-frame  is  the  principal  means  of  illustration  used  in 
infant  schools ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  give  the  following  cautions 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  it : — (1.)  It  is  not  to  be  used  beyond  the 
pupil's  ability  to  follow  it  with  the  eye.  Rapid  operation  with  40, 
60,  or  80  balls  does  nothing  to  aid  the  observation ;  it  can  neither 
lead  to,  nor  verify,  any  result.  When  the  frame  is  used  at  all,  it  must 
give  bona  fide  illustration.  (2.)  It  must  be  used  as  a  means,  not  as 
an  end.  The  child  is  not  learning  the  ball-frame,  but  operations  in 
number*  through  its  help.  Particular  manipulations,  therefore,  need 
not  always  be  repeated  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  the  different  operations,  after  being  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  the  frame,  are  to  be  performed  without  it. 

42.  These  lessons  in  number  may  be  assumed  to  be  given  by  way 
of  collective-lesson.  Interest,  and  rapid  distribution  of  questioning, 
are  the  elements  of  success  in  such  teaching.  To  be  interesting,  the 
questions  must  deal  with  familiar  things,  must  be  varied,  and  must 
be  simply  expressed ;  in  a  word,  must  come  into  contact  with  the 
child^s  daily  experience.  To  be  rapidly  distributed,  the  teacher  roust 
have  at  command  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  questions  may 
be  put;  with  which  view-  he  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
write  down  all  these  forms,  and  learn  them  as  so  many  formulae.  lie 
has  then  only  to  vary  the  things  mentioned  in  the  questions,  which  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  freely  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  lesson  of  this  nature  can  succeed  unless  the  children  feel  that 
the  teacher  speaks  from  a  full  mind,  and  is  quite  at  ease. 

48.  Standard  icbasures. — Lessons  on  number  must  make  the 
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child  familiar  with  the  various  units  of  measurement  used  in  the  afikire 
of  life.  These  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  different  operations  \ 
and,  besides,  he  needs  to  know  them.  He  must  become  familiar — (1.) 
With  the  units  themselves ;  (2.)  With  the  relation  of  different  units 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  (3.)  With  the  application  of  them  to  practical 
purposes.  For  the  first  of  these  ends,  the  units  must  be  constantly 
before  him ;  for  the  second,  he  must  see  them  compared,  and  with 
his  own  hands  compare  them ;  for  the  third,  he  must  see  them  ap- 
plied, and  with  his  own  hands  apply  them,  to  the  measurement  of 
things  about  him.  In  this  way,  what  appears  so  formidable  a  task 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  Reduction-tables  to  be  learnt,  will 
become  an  easy,  natural,  and  most  interesting  exercise  of  his  senses 
and  his  activity.  It  is  needless  to  carry  him  through  all  the  tables; 
those  in  most  common  use  will  suffice :  and  the  first  place  is  due  to— 

44.  dumber  <u  applied  to  Value,  or  tlie  Money- table. — ^The  child 
necessarily  becomes  familiar  with  this  to  a  certain  extent  without  any 
special  training,  and .  the  preceding  exercises  have  assumed  such  an 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  well  that  distinct  practice  in  the  use  of  money 
be  given.  He  must  complete  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  coins 
therefore,  with  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  threepenny-piece,  four- 
penny-piece,  sixpenny-piece,  shilling,  florin,  half-crown,  crown,  half- 
sovereign,  sovereign,  and  one-pound  note.  Their  forms  should  be 
examined,  their  sizes,  colors,  weights,  sounds,  and  the  stamps  upon 
them ;  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  noted,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  them  at  once  on  seeing  them,  to  describe  them, 
or  recognize  them  on  description.  He  must  be  exercised  in  adding, 
subtracting,  &c.,  different  sums,  in  every  variety  of  language.  And 
he  should  go  through  little  processes  of  buying  and  selling  in  imag- 
ination, in  which  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  give  back  and  get  back 
the  proper  amount  of  change.  Actual  counting  and  handling  of  the 
money  is  indispensable. 

4di  Number  as  applied  to  size  (linear.) — In  going  through  a  parel- 
lei  process  with  this  table,  the  teacher  should  have  beside  him  an  inch 
measure  and  a  three-foot  rule,  to  show  the  foot  and  the  yard.  For 
verifying  operations,  he  should  have  twelve  inches,  some  three-inch 
measures,  six -inch  measures,  and  three  foot-measures ;  slips  of  wood 
cut  to  the  size  will  do.  The  child  should  be  able  to  tell  them  all  at 
sight  The  field  of  questions  on  their  relative  size  is  very  wide,  thus : 
(holding  up  foot-measure)  how  many  of  the  smallest  measures  (inches) 
in  it  ?  what  part  is  the  inch,  then,  of  foot?  How  many  of  the  next 
smallest  (3-inch  measure)  in  it?  of  the  next  ?  How  may  it  be  made 
up  by  three  slips  (half-foot,  and  two  of  the  three-inches  ?)  of  fourslij)6  ? 
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of  fiye  (6-inchy  3-inch,  and  9  inches  ?)  of  seyen  f  In  each  case  the 
process  of  comparing  should  be  gone  through.  When  the  children 
are  &miliar  with  the  measures,  things  should  actually  be  measured. 
What  is  the  breadth  of  this  ljK)ok?  its  length?  its  thickness?  the 
hight  of  this  picture  above  the  floor  ?  the  length  of  the  picture  ?  of 
the  pointer  ?  of  some  of  the  children  selected  ?  the  depth  of  this  cup  ? 
this  jug  ?  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  this  cube  ?  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  school-room  floor  by  admeasurement  ?  &c.  Draw  a  line 
on  your  slates  an  inch  long,  up-and-down  ?  the  same  even  along  f 
the  same  slanting  ?  two  of  them  ?  six  in  ord^  ?  the  same  half-an- 
inch  long  ?  alternating  an  inch  and  a  half-inch  ?  two  inches  long  ? 
alternating  two  inches  and  one  inch  ?  three  inches  ?  ^c. 

46.  Number  as  applied  to  weighU-^li  the  spirit  of  the  previous  ex- 
ercises be  understood,  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  details  of 
those  upon  weight  SufBce  it  to  say,  that  the  children  must  acquire 
their  notions  of  weight  by  weighing.  For  this  purpose,  the  teacher 
should  have  beside  him  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  diflerent  current 
weights,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  \  lb.,  \  lb.,  1  oz.,  2  oz.,  \  oz.,  \  oz. ;  and  dupli- 
cates enough  to  show  equality,  16  oz.  for  the  lb.,  two  \  lb.,  four  \  lb., 
two  1  oz.,  two  i  oz.,  four  \  oz.  For  weighing,  he  should  have  sand, 
small  shot,  or  some  equally  convenient  thing ;  and  he  should  also 
often  weigh  common  ardcles.  Let  the  questioning  be  varied  as 
before. 

4T.  NumJber  as  applied  to  square  measure, — The  most  convenient 
apparatus  is  a  diagram  of  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  and  square 
yard  on  the  school  wall,  white  lines  on  a  black  ground ;  the  yard 
divided  into  its  nine  feet,  and  the  foot  into  its  144  inches.  Handker- 
chief or  towels  may  easily  exemplify  the  yard  and  the  foot  Any 
rectangular  object  in  the  school,  such  as  the  slate,  the  board,  the  map, 
the  picture,  &c.,  are  convenient  for  this  measurement 

48.  Number  as  applied  to  capacity, — In  liquid  measure,  the  gill, 
the  pint,  the  quart,  the  gallon,  are  the  measures  to  be  shown.  In  dry 
measure,  the  peck,  the  i  peck,  and  the  ■}-  peck  will  suffice. 

Lastly,  Number  as  applied  to  time  gives  an  important  series  of  les- 
sons, though  there  can  not  be  ocular  illustration  with  them.  Expe- 
rience, however,  makes  them  quite  intelligible;  the  second,  the 
minute,  the  hour,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  should  all 
come  under  review. 

49.  The  steps  in  this  series  of  lessons  on  applied  number  must  be 
taken  gradually,  just  as  the  child  can  bear ;  each  one  being  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  another  is  taken  up.  They  afibrd  scope  for 
all  the  fundamental  operations,  and  particularly  for  fractions.    The 

17 
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Beduetum-tahUB  should  be  learned  after  the  practical  ezerciseB  in 
each  kind  of  measurement ;  but  the  children,  so  far  from  finding  this 
difficult,  will  be  able  to  construct  the  tables  along  with  the  teacher  on 
the  board.* 

3.  On  CMor  and  JFWm. 

50.  Color  and  Form  should  have  a  distinct  and  no  unimportant 
place  assigned  to  them  amongst  the  instruments  of 'infant-school 
training.  Thej  are  two  properties  of  bodies  the  most  general,  and, 
for  the  child,  the  most  distinctive ;  they  both  appeal  to  the  sight,  and 
are  therefore  very  early  recognizable ;  they  occur  in  endless  varieties, 
and  therefore  afford  ample  scope  for  the  training  of  the  observation. 
Lessons  on  Color  and  Form  are  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  form 
correct  impressions  of  the  things  about  him.  But  they  have  another 
aspect,  the  latter  of  them  particularly.  Color  and  Form  are  the  ele- 
ments of  representation^  pictorial  and  linear.  An  acquaintance  with 
them  is  needed,  therefore,  before  we  can  interpret  such  representa- 
tions ;  a  power  of  much  consequence,  considering  the  wide  drcle  of 
things  of  which  we  can  learn  only  through  representation.  Besides, 
the  child  is  at  a  later  period  to  be  instructed  in  certain  departments 
of  the  art  of  representation,  to  wit,  drawing  and  writing ;  for  both  of 
these  the  lesson  on  Form  is  a  valuable  preparation. 

51.  Color  and  Form  have  been  mentioned  together  because  they 
are  the  proper  complements  of  each  other.  Their  instrumentary 
character  in  training  differs,  however,  in  these  two  particulars:  (1.) 
Color,  as  a  property  of  bodies,  is  recognized  before  Form.  From  ex- 
perience we  see  that  it  fixes  the  attention  of  children  earlier  than 
Form.  The  reason  is  that  the  recognizing  of  it  is  an  exercise  of  sim- 
ple sensation  only ;  whereas  the  recognition  of  Form  is  an  exercise  of 
complex  or  double  sensation.  Color  is  recognized  by  simple  sight ; 
Form  by  sight  combined  with  motion,  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  •eyeball.  Practically,  then,  we  speak  to  infants  of  Color,  before 
we  speak  to  them  of  Form.  (2.)  Though  earlier  available.  Color  is 
less  useful  as  an  instrument  of  training  than  Form.  The  tints  and 
shades  of  Color  are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  effects 
producible  by  their  combinations,  are  of  inexhaustible  variety ;  but 
the  child  can  not  and  need  not  notice  all  these.  It  is  enough  if  he 
can  discriminate  the  leading  species  (hues)  of  Color  with  a  very  few 
of  their  most  commonly  occurring  modifications  as  to  tint  or  shade. 

*  There  are  a  few  little  Trorfcswhich  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  teaeher  on  thia  aab> 
ject ;  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  ** Arithmetic  for  Young  Children,"  published  originally  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledj^e;  **Fir»t  Idea*  of  Number  for  Children^" 
published  by  Parker^  London  ;  and  Tate's  ''Arithmetic." 
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But  the  yarietj  of  Forms  which  he  needs  to  discriminate  are  indeed 
endless ;  of  the  common  things  about  him  no  two  have  precisely  the 
same  form.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals, 
▼ariety  of  Form  is  easily  distinguishable  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  variety  of  tint  and  shade  in  Color. 

Color, 

.  52.  The  design  of  the  lessons  on  color  may  be  stated  as  twofold. 
It  is  (1.)  to  enable  the  fhild  to  discriminate  the  commonly  occurring 
colors ;  and  (2.)  to  cultivate  his  taste,  so  far  as  to  habituate  his  eye  to 
those  combinations  of  color  that  are  known  as  harmonious.  Any  ex- 
perimenting on  the  physical  relations  of  colors  beyond  this,  such  as 
explaining  the  effects  of  their  admixture,  or  the  numerical  ratios  in- 
volved in  their  harmony,  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  We  have  not  to 
deal  with  color  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  though  it  is  both,  but  simply 
as  a  property  of  bodies.  The  elements  of  instruction  are  few,  bat 
there  is  constant  room  for  their  application. 

53.  As  a  natural  order  for  the  lessons  on  color,  the  following  might 
be  adopted : — 

First  series:  On  white  and  blacky  with  their  mixture  in  grey. 
White  and  black  are  not,  properly  speaking,  colors ;  white  is  the  neu- 
tralization of  color,  black  is  the  absence  of  color.  They  are  the  ex- 
tremes, however,  within  which  the  colors  lie,  and  by  which  they  are 
measured ;  so  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  And  they  first 
present  themselves  to  notice ;  light  is  represented  by  white,  darkness 
by  black,  and  by  reference  to  light  of  the  sun  and  the  darkness  of 
night  the  notion  of  white  and  black  is  given. 

Second  series :  Bed,  bltie^  and  yellow.  These  are  the  three  primary 
colors,  so  called,  which  produce  all  other  colors  by  composition  in 
various  proportions,  but  can  not  themselves  be  produced  by  any 
composition. 

Third  series:  Purple,  orange,  green.  These  are  the  secondary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  from  the  admixture  of  the  primary  thus — 
red  and  blue  giving  purple,  red  and  yellow  giving  orange,  and  blue 
and  yellow  giving  green. 

Fourth  series  :  Btisset,  olive,  and  citrine.  These  are  the  tertiary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  by  admixture  of  the  secondary,  thus — pur- 
ple and  orange  give  russet,  purple  and  green  give  olive,  orange  and 
green  give  citrine. 

Fifth  series, — ^Those  now  named  are  all  the  hues  of  color ;  but 
each  of  these  hues  has  different  tints  and  shades,  according  as  it  is 
mixed  with  white  or  black,  more  or  less.    Thus  red  may  be  varied 
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into  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  d^c ;  yellow  may  be  varied  into  lemon, 
straw,  primrose,  ^.;  and  blue  may  be  varied  into  atone,  aky, 
slate,  <fe(^ 

54.  For  giving  these  lessons  on  color,  the  teacher  may  have  them 
exhibited  on  a  board  either  together  or  singly ;  but  the  best  possible 
color-board  is  one  made  by  himself  and  the  children  with  the  help  of 
a  box  of  paints  and  white  card*  If  he  can  not  get  a  board  for  the 
purpose,  he  may  procure  other  i^paratus  in  its  stead.  He  may  get 
small  squares  sewed  with  the  different  colors  of  worsted,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  sampler ;  or  he  may  find  the  colors  exemplified  in  the  skeins 
themselves,  in  bits  of  merino,  silk,  or  ribbon,  in  paper,  wafers,  glass, 
<fec  After  the  children  have  observed  any  color,  red,  for  instance, 
they  should  single  it  out  of  many  others ;  then  be  required  to  name 
things  which  show  it,  as  blood,  a  rose,  and  other  flowers ;  the  robin, 
and  other  birds;  sealing-wax,  a  soldier's  coat,  binding  of  a  book, 
shawl,  hair,  <fec. ;  also  to  think  at  home  of  as  many  things  as  they 
can,  and  mention  them  in  the  next  lesson.  A  color  need  not  at  this 
time  be  distinguished  into  its  different  shades. 

55.  In  seeking  to  give  to  the  child  some  perception  of  harmony  in 
color,  whilst  he  may  be  told  that  certain  colors  agree  beside  each 
other,  and  certain  others  do  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
eye  that  is  to  be  trained  in-  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  mind.  A 
sense  of  concord  in  music,  whether  in  melody  or  harmony,  grows  up 
in  one  after  hearing  it  exemplified  frequently ;  without  this  no  explar 
nation  can  have  any  meaning.  So  in  color ;  the  eye  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  dwelling  frequently  on  harmonious  combinations. 
When  it  is  accustomed  to  these,  it  will  instantaneously  be  offended  by 
a  combination  which  is  not  harmonious.  The  presence  of  all  the 
three  primary  colors,  either  pure  or  in  combination,  being  required  to 
produce  harmony,  it  will  be  understood  that  red  and  green  harmonize, 
as  also  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  orange,  green  and  russet,  orange 
and  olive,  &o.  This  principle  should  guide  teacher  and  children  in 
the  combinations  they  make  of  their  slips  of  color  in  designing  pat« 
terns.  An  eye  familiar  with  such  juxta-positions  will  not  tolerate 
such  as  yellow  and  orange,  blue  and  purple,  red  and  orange,  blue  and 
green,  orange  and  russet,  and  the  like.* 

56.  The  lesson  on  Form  deals  with  forms  of  all  the  kinds  of  dimen- 
sion ;  with  those  of  one  dimension  or  lines,  those  of  two  or  plane 

*  For  InformatloD  on  the  sabject  of  color,  see  Redgrave's  little  **Manual  qf  Color t"  and  cor- 
fespondlDg  chart ;  also,  **J9!iy  om  MarmmUom  Cohring,*' 
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figures,  and  those  of  three  or  solids.    In  each  case  the  forms  must  be 
tnoedt  as  exemplified  in  the  common  things  of  life. 

57.  To  commence  with  lines;  the  annexed  diagram  represents 
what  maj  be  the  first  series  of  lessons,  or  some  of  them : — 


/MIIIJ^^. 


9.  la  11.  18.  13.  14. 


The  simple  straight  line  gives  materials  for  a  large  series  of  lessons,  as 
there  are  various  ideas  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  it,  vis., 
straight,  up-and-^own,  (perpendicular,)  even-along,  (horizontal,)  slo- 
ping, equality  of  length,  equality  of  thickness,  equality  of  width 
between,  bisection,  and  trisection. 

58.  Combinations  of  the  straight  line  suggest  another  series  of 
which  these  are  examples : — 


1.     9.        3.     4.        fi.        e.  7.         &         ft.        la 

l/KAVAL_LT+h 

IL  1&  18.  14.  IS.  IS. 

Extended  by  duplication  thus : — 

1.      &       8.       4.  S.  6.        7.     a  9.        10.  11.        18 

50.  Phme  figures  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  number  of 
sides  that  constitute  them;  triangles  of  various  shapes,  ibursided 
figures  comprehending  the  square,  the  rectangle,  the  rhomb,  the 
rhomboid,  the  trapezium,  the  polygon,  including  the  pentagon,  hexJi- 
gon,  and  decagon. 
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60.  There  is  no  invention  exercised  in  the  oonstmction  of  these 
forms ;  but,  when  the  children  have  had  some  practice  in  imitating, 
thej  should  be  encouraged  to  invent,  t.  «.,  to  put  together  the  ele- 
ments already  learned  into  new  patterns,  combining  Kne  with  line,  or 
figure  with  figure,  or  figure  with  line,  thus : —  ^ 


N  H  Y'A  *  &1  IP 

61.  The  curved  lines  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  some 
practice  must  be  given  in  making  them  also,  since  they  occur  in  the 
letters,  and  in  many  familiar  things.    Thus : — 

simple  Currei. 
Canret  with  ftrelcbt  line*. 

©OD^MdBDA 

CuiTM  of  eontnry  flexure  elone  and  with  ■tnight  Unca. 

S  8—  §  cf  ^-^ 

62.  The  mere  imitation  of  these  various  forms  on  their  slates  in- 
terests the  children ;  but  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
dififerent  forms  are  applied  to  practical  purposes.  This  application  la 
itwofold:  (1.)  to  commonly-occurring /omw;  (2.)  to  oommonly-occur- 
riog  things.  Under  the  first  fall  tlio  letters  of  the  alphabet — both 
small  and  capital,  both  in  print  and  in  script.    The  alphabet-board  is 
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useful  here  and  also  the  letters  separately  on  slips  of  mill-board ;  but 
the  teacher  should  draw  them  on  the  blackboard,  classifying  them 
according  as  they  are  straight-line  letters  or  cunred  letters,  and  noticing 
the  parts  they  are  composed  of  with  reference  to  the  elements  already 
learned.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  the  numerals,  first 
the  common  or  Arabic  characters,  then  the  Roman. 

63.  But  the  application  to  things  is  more  interesting  still,  from  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  their  curiosity  and  their  imagination.  All  forms 
from  the  very  simplest  may  be  found  represented  in  things :  straight 
lines  and  figures,  as  in  a  pointer,  pen,  pencil,  comb,  book,  picture, 
window-frame,  arrow,  sword,  stool,  table,  house,  castle,  box,  star,  cross, 
door,  d^c ;  curves,  as  in  penny,  sixpence,  tai^et,  cup,  saucer,  bottle, 
^ug,  whip,  walking-stick,  candle-stick,  extinguisher,  spire,  cart-wheel, 
spinning-wheel,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  basket,  ship,  pilUr,  chimney, 
flag-and-staff,  clock-face,  a  leaf,  an  apple,  cherry,  plate,  tub,  bell,  gun, 
key,  drum,  trumpet,  a  cheese,  a  loaf,  an  egg,  the  moon,  ^.,  ^  The 
thing  should  be  associated  with  the  form,  and  some  conversation  held 
upon  it,  or  some  little  story  given  in  connection  with  it,  whilst  the 
outline  is  before  the  eye. 

64.  The  apparatus  for  the  lesson  on  form,  so  for  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  very  simple ;  all  that  is  indispensable  is  the  blackboard  for 
the  teacher,  and  slate  and  pencil  for  the  class.  It  will  be  found  con* 
vcnient  to  have  the  slates  ruled,  not  over  their  whole  surfiice,  but 
partially ;  so  as  to  give  the  children  a  little  help  without  restraining 
their  freedom  of  imitation.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of 
ruling  is  this : — 


For  Mniffht  Ilnei  ud  figOTM. 


For 


On  die  one  lide  the  upper  half  vk  roled,  and  a  few  points  pat  on  aome  <^  the 
lines;  and,  on  the  revene,  a  few  lines  ruled  for  writing,  and  the  simplest  onrves 
are  represented. 


It  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
the  lesson,  that  the  slates  should  be  the  property  of  the  school,  each 
class  having  its  own  set  attached  to  it  in  its  own  box.    Though  not 
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ifidispensAblty  it  ia  sMviceable  to  have  diagramB  of  foran :  a  board,  t.  e^ 
on  which  the  geometrical  forma  are  represented,  both  planes  and' 
solids,  with  their  proper  shade.  Very  serviceable,  also,  is  a  number 
of  slips  of  wood,  or  laths,  by  means  of  which  the  children  can  con- 
struct any  of  the  forsia,  either  straight  lines  or  rectilinear  figures, 
which  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board.  Thus,  all  the  examples  in  §g 
1^7-60  may  be  exhibited,  the  requisite  number  of  diildren  holding  the 
laths,  in  vertical  lines,  in  slanting  lines,  in  even-along  lines,  in  trian- 
gles, rectangles,  &c^  as  the  case  may  be. 

65.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  solids  may  be  made  materials 
for  lessons  on  form.  According  to  the  one,  the  geometrical  solids  are 
exhibited  and  their  outlines  made  familiar ;  this  is  of  much  service, 
and  the  teacher  should  have  a  box  of  solids  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
series  of  representations  of  them,  shaded  if  possible.  According  to 
the  other,  by  the  use  of  solids  themselves,  such  as  cubes,  parallelopi* 
peds,  cylinders,  cones,  pyramids,  d^c,  the  invention  is  taxed  to  con- 
struct different  forms.  These,  in  fact,  are  so  many  bricks,  stones, 
pillars,  towers,  arohea,  dbc.,  with  which  the  child  becomes  a  builder. 
Such  engagement  seems  well  suited  for  an  individual  child  or  for  a 
family,  as  it  must  foster  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  habit  of 
perseverence ;  and  it  may  be  provided  in  the  play-ground  of  the 
infant  school. 

66.  The  lesson  on  Form  may  be  given  either  to  the  whole  school 
collectively,  or  to  separate  groups,  the  latter  being  the  better  way. 
One  caution,  however,  should  be  given  :  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  lesson, 
and  not  as  a  mere  device  for  occupying  the  children  while  the  teacher 
is  otherwise  engaged.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  made  very  interesting 
and  amusing ;  nevertheless  it  is  instruction  proceeding  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  systematic  order,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain results.  The  teacher  must  bestow  some  forethought,  therefore, 
on  its  arrangement,  and  exercise  adequate  superintendence  over  the 
dass  engaged  in  it* 

67.  Subjoined  are  examples  of  the  lesson  on  Form  in  difforent 
stages: — 

/.  On  th4  Perpendiculmr  Line. 

1.  TMoher  boUi  in  hit  hand  (MppoM)  a  bitof  strkv,  stretched  bysome  objeot 
attached  to  ite  other  end  ;  children  notice  iti  appearaooe ;  teacher  then  hoMa  in 

*  Hiott  on  the  mum  and  order  of  tbe  lenon  or  form  vaaj  be  feand  in  works  like  the  tah 
ktwtoc:— Rieheon'e  t'O/itee.*'  (Natiooal  Society ;)  ^^DrmDing /vr  Young  CkOdreti,"  (Societj 
for  DiflTamon  of  Useful  Knowledge ;)  Krtisi's  ^*Manual,"  or  the  aummary  of  it  in  the  Home 
and  Colonial  8oele(y*8  **Jnfant'Sehoel  Manual."  But  any  of  the  better  kind  of  elemenfarx 
manuaJa  of  drawta^  aueh  aa  Ttte'a  or  Carpeiiter*a,  will  ■agfeat  maoj  tbinga  ^  the  teaebar. 
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hii  lumd  •  bit  of  striQg  which  is  curied  aad  twisted,  from  having  been  fiolled  round 
somethiDg ;  children  notice  the  difierenoe :  the  one  even  or  straight,  the  other 
not 

The  teacher  similarly  contrasts  the  pointer  with  a  walkingnrtick  or  cane ;  also, 
a  straight  lath  with  a  slightly-bent  one. 

2.  Again,  the  teacher  holds  in  his  hand  the  straightened  oord,  (1.)  perpendio- 
nlarly,  (2.)  slantingly,  and  the  children  notice  the  difference ;  the  pointer,  stick, 
Uith,  &o.,  held  (1.)  perpendicularly,  (2.)  slantingly.  This  will  give  the  farther 
notion  of  even-up-and-down  ;  which  word  may  be  used  for  a  while  instead  of 
perpendicular. 

3.  Teacher  asks  them  to  watch  him  as  he  draws  an  even-np-and-dbwn  line  on 
the  board;  they  follow  with  the  eye;  he  asks  how  it  was  done ;  examines  whether 
it  is  itrmght — whether  it  is  evenrup-wid'down  ;  places  the  pointer  or  lath  along 

It,  and  they  see  it  is.    Would  this  do  t  y       Whynott    This?   /   Why  not  t 

This  ?  I     Why  T    Who  can  draw  one  on  his  own  slate  ?    All  draw  one ;  teacher 

looks  and  criticiseB  a  little. 

4.  Teacher  asks  for  any  common  things  in  shape  of  an  even-up-and-down 

linet    A  pointer  held  np;  that  is  designed  for ?  a  ruler,  that  is 7  a 

flagstaff,  that  is  for  —7  a  mast  of  a  ship,  that  is  for 7  some  trees,  which 

grow  in  the 7 

5.  They  then  draw  on  their  slates  a  number  of  these  even-up-and-down  lines. 

Non. — One  idea  is  enough  in  one  lesson.  Here  it  is  the  idea  of  even-up-and- 
down.  Hie  children  need  not  at  present  attend  to  the  dietaneee  of  the  lines  fh>m 
each  other,  when  they  make  a  number.  Another  lesson  similarly  illustrated 
would  be  given  to  the  slanting  line  to  the  right,  another  to  the  slanting  line  to  the 
loft,  another  to  the  even-long  (or  horizontal)  line.  So  a  distinct  lesson  would  be 
given  to  equality  in  length,  equality  in  thickness,  equality  in  slope,  and  equality  in 
width,  thus:— 


1.  Teacher  draws 


//.  Bqwd  Width  or  DitUne—. 


Count  how  many  lines  are  there?  what  kind  of 


/I 


fines?  would  this  be  the  same 7  |    /    |    Why  not? — ^what  b  between  every 

two  Iniee?  a  spaoe^-how  many  spaces  sm  there  7    If  I  draw  another  line,  how 
many  lines  7  spaces  7 

2.  Teacher  telb  them  to  notice  that  spaces  are  of  same  width— measurei 
them  before  the  class.    If  I  want  all  spaces  to  be  the  same,  then,  would  this 


do? 


why  noi?    How  do yos  know 7    Ton  donH  need  to  meaa- 


nre  that,  you  see  it    Now,  make  three  even-up-and-down  lines  yonradves  oil 
your  slates.    They  draw  three,  and  the  teacher  critwises  a  litUe. 

3.  Think  of  any  things  we  could  get  to  show  even-up-and-down  lines  with  aime 
width  between  them.  We  could  do  it  with  fingers — three  children  hold  one  fin- 
ger each  together — with  anna  in  same  way— with  pointers  or  laths— soma  art 
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ealled  on  to  pot  these  fai  porftmi.  Anotiier  thing  yH  in  the  whool  whidi  Aomm 
ihem  f    The  beli-ftnaie.    Count  tfie  wires  and  the  ipaees. 

Any  thbg  not  in  ediool  which  ebowi  eren-np-^nd-down  lines  ait  cqnal  din- 

timees  f    A  railing,  which  is  made ?  and  is  nsed  for  —  T  a  bifd's  cage, 

which  is  made  of 7  and  is  used  for ?  gnting  in  some  windows,  wliich 

bmadefor T 

4.  Now  make  some  rows  of  eren-up-and-down  lines  on  your  dates. 


D 

lis  f  an  e^ 
line.     I  what  is  added  here  T— iind  here  7  I  and  here  f    I     I    An- 


il/. On  th4  Oblong  er  MUetamgU. 
1.  Teacher  draws  it  by  degrees ;  thus,   I  what  is  this  f  an  eTen-up-and-down 


other  way  of  making  it— What  are  these  7    I         I         T»o  eTen-iqp-and-down 
lines  of  same  length.    Join  thenk    I         I    How  many  lines  in  all  7  how  many 


D 


kindtT  how  many  of  each  kind 7  Are  they  separatel  how  many  comers? 
What  is  within  the  lines  7  a  space  7  Are  the  lines  of  same  length  7  any  two  oC 
them — teacher  measures  them — pupils  draw  one  for  themselres,  and  teaoh^ 
criticises  a  little. 

3.  Name  any  thing  yon  know  which  is  drawn  by  four  lines  in  this  way — a 

slate,  which  is  for 7  a  blackboard,  which  is  for  —  7  a  map,  which  is  for 

^-—  7  the  ball-frame,  which  is  for  —  7  a  book,  which  is  for  — —  7  Count  all 
the  sides  in  these.  Also  a  window,  which  is  for  —  7  the  door,  which  is  for 
7  a  sheet  of  p^ier,  which  is  for 7  &c. 

3.  The  pupils  proceed  to  draw  figures  for  themselves,  the  teacher  giving  them 
directions  how  to  nw  the  lines  ruled  op  their  shites,  and  the  points  indicated  on 
them. 


IF.  On  the  CireU. 


O 


1.  Teacher  holds  up  a  penny,  siipence,  &c. — gets  the  shapes  named  succes- 
sively— holds  up  a  circle  cut  in  paper — anotiier  shape  more  or  leas  nearly  circular 
-^children  observe  difference. 

2.  Teacher  draws  on  board  a  figure  nearly  circular— then  a  circle,  the  children 
following  the  chalk — ^teacher  takes  a  line  and  measures  across  the  center-point, 
and  shows  the  children  how  this  is  always  the  same— draws  a  few  such  lines  (or 
diaroeteni)  through  the  circle — then  through  the  other  nearly  circular  %ure,  and 
children  observe  the  dtfTerence.    They  draw  one  on  thehr  slates. 

8.  Things  named  which  are  round — various  coins— cart-wheel,  used  for  — -  7 

and  which  well  illustrates  the  circle  *,  a  cheese,  for 7  a  chimney,  for  —  7  n 

hoop,  for 7  the  sun,  which 7  &o. 

4.  Children  then  proceed  to  construct  several  on  their  slates. 

NoTB. — Lessons  on  the  forms  of  solids  are  the  most  advanced  of  which  they 
are  capable,  and  differ  from  the  preceding  lessons  in  this  particular,  that  they  are 
Aot  fully  or  not  at  all  within  the  child's  power  of  drawing.    But  he  should  he 
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tmght  to  reoognne  dw  fonni  of  aU  the  aolids  when  he  eeee  theoi  dnwn ;  which 
he  can  not  do  till  his  eye  it  ednoated.  With  this  view  lomom  ahoold  be  given  on 
each  of  tlie  aolide ;  as  the  cnbe,  prtsm,  pyramid,  oone,  Ace.  Subjoined  is  the  ex- 
ample of  a  lesson. 

V,  On  the  Cylinder, 

1.  To  give  a  general  notion  of  itoform^  teacher  holds  it  in  his  hand  before  the 
class — turns  it  on  its  axis  Tertically — the  same  horixontally — rolls  it  It  is  round 
—holds  its  end  toward  the  class — ^they  recogniie  the  c^role^wo  ends  and  sur- 
ftoe — ^tcacher  sets  it  on  end--^shildren  name  any  thing  corresponding  in  form,  as 
a  pillar — ^lays  it  down— children  name  something  oorreqionding  to  it  in  ontliDe, 
as  a  roller.  Length  varies ;  to  show  which  it  should  be  cut  parallel  to  its  end  in 
one  or  two  places. 

2.  To  explain  ite  form  in  the  drawing  before  tho  elaeo^  it  being  ^^^^^ 
drawn  on  end.  Teacher  places  it  on  end— Kshildren  trace  its  outline —  \l 
its  round  front,  how  much  of  it  seen  ?— the  two  vertical  lines  that  bound  LJ 
ito  front— part  of  its  base  line — ^its  top,  not  quite  drenlar  in  appearance — 

all  these  lines  actually  traced— teacher  draws  it,  or  points  to  drawing— chUdrea 
trace  the  corresponding  lines. 

3.  Children  name  a  number  of  things  c}'lindrioal  in  shape,  to  see  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon form — pillar,  roller  or  baton,  tin  box,  a  tree  so  iv ,  a  map  or  sheet  of  paper 
rolled  up,,a  pitcher,  a  hat  so  fiir,  &o, 

^4.  Children  intimate  cylinder  on  their  slates. 

NoTB. — If  the  drawing  before  the  class  be  shaded,  thb  must  be  explained  by 
reference  to  their  experience.  They  observe  thin^pi  casting  shadows,  men,  pillars, 
trees,  &o.  \  thus  they  will  understand  on  what  side  the  shade  should  be.  Thd 
drawing  of  a  cylinder  in  other  positions  should  be  deferred  to  other  lessons. 

4.  On  Singing, 

68.  Singing  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  infant  school.  The 
ohild  is  naturallj  sensitive  to  sweet  sounds.  The  mother  sings  to  her 
child  to  soothe  its  sorrows  and  enliven  its  jojs.  The  child  sings  to 
Itself;  almost  unconsciously  indeed.  If  it  be  not  in  possession  of  any 
melody,  it  will  yet  put  sounds  together ;  if  it  have  learnt  a  melody,  it 
will  often  be  heard  rehearsing  it  Singing  is  a  vehicle  by  which  it 
expresses  its  feelings ;  producing  an  effect  on  the  child  which  is  keenly 
pleasurable  at  the  moment,  and  which  leaves  him  in  a  calm,  pleased 
state.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  with 
which  children  break  out  into  a  simple  melody  after  some  stretch  of 
attention  will  understand  the  prominence  we  assign  to  singing.  It  is 
in  infancy  that  the  taste  for  singing  most  be  founded ;  the  period  in- 
Tites  us  to  do  so ;  if  we  neglect  to  cultivate  it  then,  the  inspiring  of  it 
will  be  a  work  of  more  diflBculty  at  any  future  time. 

69.  In  the  infant  school  singing  should  be  taught  by  ear  and  not 
from  note.  Skill  in  music  certainly  implies  the  power  of  reading  from 
note,  and  an  acquaintance  with  grammatical  structure.  But  the  study 
necessary  to  acquire  this  skill  must  be  deferred  till  a  later  date.     It 
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will  equally  perplex  and  repel  the  child  at  this  stage.  If  we  gire  him 
a  taste  for  music  by  accustoming  him  earlj  to  its  beautiful  effects,  he 
will  be  allured  to  the  study  in  due  time.  At  present,  therefore,  he 
learns  his  melodies  by  listening  to  and  following  his  teacher's  voice. 

70.  With  regard  to  style  of  music,  there  are  several  kinds  of  errors 
made.  A  very  common  one  is  the  exclusive,  or  almost  excl&sive,  use 
of  sacred  music,  perhaps  even  of  psalmody.  One  of  the  ends — we 
may  say  the  highest  end*— of  learning  to  sing,  is  certainly  to  sing  for 
devotional  purposes ;  and  the  child,  too,  must  use  his  gift  of  song  in 
solemn  worship.  But  whilst  he  must  know  some  sacred  songs,  it 
does  not  suit  the  character  of  his  own  mind  or  of  the  music  itself  that 
he  should  be  always  engaged  with  this  style.  He  must  have  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ordinaiy  joyousness  of  his  years ;  which  is 
found  in  secular  melody  alone.  Since  the  child  sii^  from  lightness 
of  heart,  he  should  be  taught  tively  songs.  The  graver  rhythms  are 
unsuitable  for  him ;  and  the.  use  of  the  minor  mode  is  a  gross  incon- 
gruity in  the  infant  school. 

71.  To  describe  suitable  melodies  more  minutely: — ^They  should 
preserve  a  medium  in  respect  of  pitch,  ranging  between  the  notes  D 
(below  the  first  lioe)  and  £  (fourth  space)  on  the  treble  stafl^  since  the 
voices  of  the  children  are  tender,  and  liable  to  suffer  from  straining; 
the  intervals  between  the  notes  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  viz., 
diatonic  and  common-chord,  modulation  from  one  key  into  another 
being,  as  a  rule,  avoided;  the  rhythm  should  be  simple  and  well 
marked,  such  as  f  ,  •},  and  i,  and  then  ■}-  and  f  . 

72.  Singing  in  two  parts  or  more  should  not  be  pressed  on  too 
hastily.  The  more  advanced  children  may  be  taught  to  sing  a  second 
part^  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  mmple  melody  is  attractive  enough  to 
attain  all  the  ends  of  the  exercise.  The  teacher  may  sing  a  second 
part  at  pleasure  as  accompaniment. 

73.  The  diCBculty  in  finding  suitable  songs  lies  as  much  in  the 
words  to  be  sung  as  in  the  tune  itself  Verses  of  a  purely  didactic 
character,  or  which  are  filled  with  abstract  sayings,  are  not  suitable. 
Still  worse  are  rhymes  of  a  professedly  utilitarian  kind,  arithmetical  or 
geographical  tables,  and  the  like.  Speaking  generally,  whatever  car- 
ries the  child^s  thoughts  to  the  objects  that  he  naturally  finds  pleasure 
in  is  suitable,  so  &r  as  matter  is  concerned.  Pieces  on  beauUfbl  nat- 
ural appearances,  on  natural  objects,  on  animals,  or  stories  in  the 
ballad  style,  may  safely  be  used,  provided  their  language  be  simple 
and  their  sentiment  correct. 

74.  The  singing,  if  it  is  to  cultivate  the  taste,  must  be  done  taste- 
fully.   The  children  may  not  sing  artistically,  but  they  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  MDg  in  tune  without  shouting,  and  with  becoming  light  and 
shade  in  expresaton.  If  there  be  a  child  who  seems  unable  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  rest,  t.  e.,  whose  ear  requires  more  exercise  in  tune 
than  the  average,  he  should  keep  silence  during  the  singing  till  he 
has  attained  sufllcient  cultivation  to  join  in  it,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  singing  of  the  others. 

For  singing,  in  its  bearing  on  discipline,  see  §  16. 

5.  On  Oeography. 

75.  Geography  is  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  having  for  its  subject- 
matter  not  ideas,  or  symbols,  or  formulae,  but  things.  On  this  account 
It  was  introduced  not  very  long  since  into  the  course  of  school-studies. 
It  was  designed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  too  exclusively  verbal  and 
abstract  character  of  that  course.  It  has  not,  for  the  most  part,  been 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  its  introduction,  having 
been  greatly  confined  to  what  is  really  an  abstract  study,  the  study 
of  the  position  of  places  on  the  map.  It  should  be  well  understood 
that  geography,  viewed  educationally,  is  a  study  of  things.  If  this 
its  true  character  be  preserved,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
aspect  of  it  in  which  it  is  fit  to  be  handled  in  the  infant  school.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  more  familiar  name  to  give  to 
the  study  in  this  stage.  The  name  "  Geography  '^  is  too  scientific. 
The  lessons  contemplated  in  it  really  fall  under  the  object-lesson. 
They  are  a  series  of  object-lessons  on  the  earth,  with  its  more  striking 
external  aspects,  its  products  and  occupiers ;  and  we  treat  of  them 
separately  from  the  object-lesson  in  general,  only  because  they  are  the 
germ  of  what  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  child^s  progress  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  study. 

76.  Map-geography,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  part 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  school.  It  is  very  common  to  begin  geog- 
raphy by  setting  before  the  class — after  telling  them  what  the  shape 
of  the  earth  is,  and  what  a  map  is  meant  to  be — a  map  of  Europe ; 
and  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  bays, 
islands,  straits,  towns,  &c.  But  this  is  altogether  an  anticipation  of 
the  work  of  the  upper  school.  In  the  infant  school  it  gives  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  piece  of  paper  before  them  called  a  naap ;  but  as 
the  children  can  comprehend  neither  what  a  map  is,  nor  what  it  is 
for,  it  gives  them  no  real  instruction  whatever.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  it  be  made  simple  or  even  amusing  by  the  teacher*s  ingenuity, 
and  that  the  children  become  actually  expert  in  naming  the  places 
pointed  out  The  work  itself  is  not  that  which  should  be  engaging 
their  attention.  They  can  not  at  this  stage  realize  the  "  geography  of 
locality  or  relative  position.'* 
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77.  The  geography  of  the  infant  school  should  be  pictorial  and  de- 
scriptive. Commencing  with  the  elements  of  natural  scenery  that 
fall  under  the  child's  observation,  and  carefully  noting  their  distance 
and  relative  direction  from  the  school  and  from  each  other — ^tho  hill, 
the  mountain,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  plain,  the  forest,  the  moor,  tlie 
rich  mold,  the  island,  the  sea,  the  cliff,  the  cape,  the  castle,  the  village, 
the  city,  that  may  be  seen  in  prospect  from  the  school ;  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  land — its  animals,  its  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs,  its 
metals ;  the  men  of  his  own  land — their  occupations,  their  customs, 
their  habits,  their  food,  their  clothing;  it  should  seek  to  make  the 
child  realize  the  corresponding  features  of  other  lands  and  climes  by 
comparison  with  what  it  has  observed  in  its  own.  We  should  ever 
set  before  his  eye,  when  possible,  specimens  and  pictures  of  foreign 
products  and  scenes,  and  for  the  rest  appeal  to  his  imagination  to 
take  off  the  impressions  from  our  vivid  descriptions.  Such  is  an  out- 
line in  brief  of  the  course  the  instruction  should  follow. 

78.  Exampleu  of  tuhjects  of  lessons  in  Home- Geography, — Let  the 
subject  be  "  riversP  What  a  variety  of  instructive  matter  is  suggested 
by  it !  their  source  in  the  little  springs  welling  forth  amongst  the 
hills  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth — the  descent  of  the  many  small  rills 
from  the  mountain  side  to  the  valley — the  length,  depth,  and  gradual 
increase  of  the  main  stream — the  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year 
upon  them — the  smooth,  clear,  low  water  in  summer,  and  the  dark, 
swollen,  angry  torrent  in  winter — the  character  of  the  land  through 
which  they  flow  for  fertility — the  uses  to  which  man  puts  rivulets  and 
rivers — the  one  a  source  of  power  for  industrial  purposes,  the  other 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  of  travehng,  both  adding  to  the  riches 
and  civilization  of  a  people.  All  these  considerations  are  involved  in 
the  idea  of  "  river  f  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  could  not  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  brook  that  may  pass  the  school  or  the 
river  that  may  flow  through  the  city. 

Let  the  subject  be  "  mountains,^  There  may  be  some  hill  near  the 
school  which  the  children  may  have  beguiled  a  summer's  day  in 
climbing.  They  are  to  obsen^e  its  shape — whether  it  be  broad  and 
flat,  or  steep,  and  in  part  precipitous — whether  it  be  a  single  hill,  or 
one  of  a  rabge — ^the  matter  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  whether 
earth  or  rock  in  any  of  its  forms — the  covering  of  its  surface, 
whether  grass,  or  heather,  or  shrubs — the  animals  that  may  be  brows- 
ing on  its  slopes — the  streams  which  may  leap  down  its  sides — the 
climate  varying  with  the  hight  till  they  reach  the  cool  of  the  summit 
— the  cornfields  at  its  base,  extending  more  or  less  up  the  slope — then 
the  woods,  and,  lastly,  the  grass — the  toilsomeness  of  the  ascent,  and 
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the  time  required  for  it — and,  perhaps,  the  metals  or  minerals  dug 
out  from  it. 

Let  the  ttibjeet  be  one  of  the  phenomena  cf  ^  climate,^ — On  a  "  mV 
ter*s  day^  let  them  observe  the  thick  flakes  of  the  falling  snow, 
^vhitening  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  hardening  influence  of  the  clear 
frost  covering  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  roads  with  ice — ^the  rapid  motion 
and  the  thick  covering  necessary  for  comfort — ^the  fires  we  need  in 
our  houses — the  care  we  need  to  take  of  our  animals — ^the  unproduc- 
tiveness and  barrenness  of  nature  at  the  time — the  short  day,  and  the 
long  night.  On  a  ^^eummer^e  day^'^  again,  the  mild  air — the  dear, 
blue  sky — the  moderate  motion  and  the  lighter  clothing — the  face  of 
nature  beaming  with  animal  life,  and  dothed  with  the  rich  vegetable 
green — the  treasures  in  the  fields — the  long  day  and  the  short  night 

In  these  lessons  on  geography,  scientific  order  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  true  point  of  commencement  is  with  what  the  children 
see  and  know.  Thus,  if  we  give  a  lesson  on  *'  rivers,"  we  just  take 
them  in  imagination  to  the  river  side,  and  exercise  their  senses  on 
what  is  before  them.  The  river  is  (suppose)  broad,  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle, shelving,  clear  or  brown,  smooth  or  broken  in  surface ;  its  banks 
are  pebbly,  or  rocky,  or  grassy,  and  so  on.  For  the  next  lesson,  we 
take  them  to  a  spot  further  up  where  different  phenomena  are  seen, 
and  then  further  up  still  to  its  source ;  next  take  them  down  the  river 
till  they  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  falls  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
other  river.  Proceed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  similar  subdivisions, 
with  mountains,  matters  of  climate,  d^c,  constructing  the  lessons 
entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  object-lesson,  as  exemplified  in 
§§  26-28. 

79.  It  is  when  these  and  a  series  of  such  minute  pictures  of  **home  *' 
are  conceived,  that  the  child's  imagination  can  take  wings  to  other 
lands.  He  can  expand  the  idea  of  the  river  at  home  till  it  reaches 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile,  or  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazon,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  one  till  they  pass  into  those  of  the  others  ;  the 
mountain  at  home  till  he  shall  see  the  Alps,  with  their  fertile  valleys 
and  lower  slopes,  and  their  woods  above,  reaching  upwards  to  the 
everlasting  snow ;  or  till  he  shall  conceive  Etna  with  its  teeming  sides 
and  magnificent  prospects  and  the  smoke  rising  from  its  volcano  top. 
From  the  ^'  winter's  day  ^  at  home  he  may  realize  the  dreary  desola- 
tion of  the  Arctic  zone,  with  its  freezing  temperature,  its  wilderness 
of  ice,  its  stunted  vegetation,  its  dearth  of  animal  life,  its  short  cheer- 
less days,  and  its  humble  fur  or  skin-clad  dwellers ;  and  the  "  sum- 
mer's day''  at  home  may  lead  him  to  fancy  himself  beneath  the 
scorching  blue  sky  of  the  tropics,  with  the  want  of  rain,  the  rapid  and 
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abundant  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  the  overpowering  heat  of  day 
and  the  dews  c^  nighty  the  jungle  or  the  desert 

80.  Id  this  series  of  lessons  the  names  of  countries  are  sparingly 
dealt  with,  a  few  typical  ones  alone  being  given :  typical,  t.  e.,  of  the 
different  climates,  but  without  map  in  the  meantime.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lessons  are  not  expressly  given  on  particular  coun^ 
tries,  as  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  or  Lapland.  A  country  is  too  vague  an 
idea  for  a  child  at  this  time ;  he  must  hare  some  definite  object  on 
which  to  rest  his  conceptions.  Hence,  the  series  is  given  on  natural 
features,  of  which  he  can  see  certain  examples  around  him,  and  these 
are  stated  as  being  in  particular  climates  or  countries.  He  associates 
the  country  with  the  object,  not  the  object  with  the  country.  And 
the  same  holds  in  the  series  as  now  to  be  continued. 

81.  To  have  the  means  of  describing  the  dijQferent  regions  of  the 
earth  more  particulariy,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  a  series  of 
object-lessons  on  their  productions.  Thus,  the  lion,  elephant,  camel, 
tiger,  wolf,  bear,  hyena,  kangaroo,  buffalo,  reindeer,  d<^,  sloth,  ser- 
pent, whale,  shark,  eagle,  vulture,  ostrich,  dec,  are  for  geographical 
purposes  so  many  tjrpes.  So  in  the  vegetable  worid  are  the  palm, 
the  olive,  the  bread-fruit,  the  vine,  the  cotton-plant,  the  tea-plant,  the 
coffee-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  cinnamon,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  the  like.  So  with  respect  to  man  and  his  habits  would  be  a 
series  on  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  building.  In  the  course 
of  these  lessons  some  of  the  principal  countries — wo<  every  country — 
would  have  been  noticed  so  frequently,  that  the  children  must  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  ideas  regarding  each. 

82.  During  this  course  of  instruction,  the  only  maps  used  are  pic- 
tures— pictures  of  objects  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  under  the 
object-lesson,  and  pictures  of  scenes  typical  of  countries.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  this  latter  kind  of  pictures  were  greatly  more  nu- 
merous and  accessible  for  schools  than  they  are.  Thus  the  map  of 
Arabia  for  the  infant  school  should  be  a  desert  scene,  exhibiting  the 
general  features  of  the  desert  and  the  sky,  the  caravan  in  whole,  the 
camel  as  an  animal,  and  the  Arab  himself  in  his  usual  costume.  On 
the  same  principle  should  we  have  Egypt  represented  by  its  river  and 
its  pyramids ;  India  by  its  rice-fields,  its  jungles  with  their  fierce  in- 
habitants, its  mountain-passes  with  their  elephant  trains ;  China  by 
its  tea-plantations;  Australia  by  its  bush  with  the  native  and  the 
kangaroo ;  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  an  assembly  of  natives  on  land 
or  in  their  canoes ;  South  America  by  its  forests  and  its  pampas ; 
North  America  by  its  cotton-fields  and  its  sugar-fields ;  the  Indian 
territory  by  its  prairies  and  buffaloes ;  the  Esquimaux  by  his  sledge 
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and  dogs ;  Turkey  by  its  mosqne  and  worshipers ;  Spain  by  its  wild 
mountain-pass  and  picturesque  traveler ;  Switzerland  by  its  jagged 
peaks  and  chamois-hunter ;  Italy  and  Greece  by  their  ruins ;  Lapland 
by  its  reindeer  and  sledge ;  and,  to  come  to  our  own  country,  JBritain 
by  its  several  scenes  of  the  river  crowded  with  shipping,  of  the  busy 
factory,  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  of  the  hills  of  the  north 
and  west,  with  the  sheep  and  the  deer  and  the  birds  that  occupy 
them. 

83.  The  geography  of  the  infant,  school  is  thus  a  series  of  object- 
lessons  connected  by  a  geographical  link.  It  but  prepares  materials 
for  the  formal  study  of  geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use 
of  the  map  would  facilitate  the  instruction ;  but  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  map  be  in  the  school  at  all  or  not  It  is  the  business  of 
the  next  stage  of  progress  to  "  localise "  all  that  has  been  learnt ; 
which  it  does  by  going  regularly  over  the  map,  and  fixing  down  in 
position  the  countries  which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
The  utmost  use  of  the  map  that  should  be  made  in  the  infant  school 
is  to  go  over  with  the  elder  infants,  if  time  permit  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  on  a  physical  map  of  the  world  distinctly  outlined  so  as  to 
show  the  features  of  districts,  the  general  outline  of  what  they  have 
already  learnt — showing  the  position  of  the  different  countries  with 
whose  names  they  are  familiar,  collecting  all  their  knowledge  regard- 
ing each,  and  explaining  how  the  directions  of  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  which  they  have  already  learned  from  observation  of  the  sun's 
course,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  apply  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict ^about  them  over  which  their  eye  can  reach,  are  exhibited  on  the 
map.* 

6.  On  Reading  to  the  Children, 

84.  Reading  to  the  children  is  an  important  resource  of  the  infant- 
school  teacher.  Considering  the  universality  of  this  practice  in  infant 
family  training,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected in  school.  The  benefit  of  it  seems  clear  and  indisputable,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  instruction 
conveyed  by  it  that  we  recommend  this  practice  ;  the  child  receives 
his  instruction  otherwise.  But  two  advantages  flow  from  it,  which 
are  very  apparent  The  first  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  read  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  reading 
to  them  as  distinct  from  addressing  them  in  words  of  our  own.  Let 
the  teacher  avowedly  read  before  them ;  let  him  manage  it  so  as  to 

*  For  giving  dMcriptive  lessons  on  geography,  the  best  beips  are  familiar  accounts  of  places 
or  of  trarels.  See  alao,  "/Vr«/  Ideaa  of  Oeograpfiy^"  (Parker ;)  and  **Near  Home  "  and  ^^Far 
Of,"  (Hatcbard.) 

18 
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interest  them  in  what  he  reads ;  let  him  cluster  pleasant  associations 
around  the  book ;  let  him  show  them  how  he  knows  the  stories  only 
by  reading,  and  how  they  must  learn  to  read  for  themselves  to  know 
the  stones  recorded  in  books ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  be  thus  constantly 
showing  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  read,  and  there  is  certainly  present  to  their  minds  a  stimu- 
lus to  exertion,  a  motive  of  a  noble  sort  or  the  germ  of  one,  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  second  advantage  is  the  culture 
it  imparts  to  them — culture  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart,  for  it 
is  to  these  the  reading  should  appeal.  Direct  address,  or  the  relating 
of  stories,  may  attain  the  same  end  ;  but,  even  if  all  teachers  had  the 
power  of  vivid  description  and  picturesque  narrative,  which  they  have 
not,  their  resources  are  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of  the  book.  It 
presents  them  with  an  indefinite  range  of  beautiful  ideas,  clothed  in  a 
fair  and  ample  drapery  of  words.  These  have  a  permanent  existence 
withal,  and  may  be  read  again  and  again,  affording  to  the  child 
renewed  pleasure  at  every  repetition.  Reading  to  the  children,  more- 
over, supposing  it  conducted  in  a  way  to  interest  them,  accustoms 
them  to  close  and  self-sustaining  attention. 

85.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  reading  is  one  of  a 
practical  kind  ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  books  to  read  from. 
To  set  forth  all  the  characteristics  of  a  child's  book  would  be  to  reca- 
pitulate much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ; 
but  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  his  judgment  by  bearing  the  follow- 
ing cautions  in  mind :  (1.)  The  subject  of  it  must  be  a  story,  of  which 
the  interest  centers  distinctly  on  a  person,  or  on  some  object  actually 
or  virtually  personified.  Science  and  history,  therefore,  however  much 
simplified  and  garnished,  are  from  their  very  nature  unsuitable ;  the 
one  being  too  abstract,  the  other  too  complex.  (2.)  The  book  must 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not  merely  to  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. A  cold  didactic  style,  however  clear,  has  no  attractions  for 
children.  (3.)  In  speaking  to  the  feelings  the  book  must  not  assume 
too  great  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  the  children.  Some  other- 
wise suitable  books  are  spoilt  by  a  perpetual  moralizing  in  set  terms, 
and  calling  for  reflections  of  a  nature  quite  beyond  the  children  to 
make ;  forgetting  that  the  morality  should  be  inwoven  into  the  entire 
web  of  the  narrative,  and  that  they  imbibe  the  impression  of  it  in 
silently  identifying  themselves  with  a  personage  whose  sentiments  and 
actions  are  moral.  (4.)  In  teaching  morality  the  book  must  be  care- 
ful to  base  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  A  false  morality  is  a  dangerous, 
yet  very  common,  fault  in  a  child's  book.  Virtue  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  personal  and  temporal  advantage,  as  when  "  getting 
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on  in  the  world  ^  is  made  the  basis  for  inculcating  truthfulness  and 
honesty ;  and  vice  is  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground  of  personal 
and  temporal  disadvantage  alone.  If  virtue  and  vice  be  grounded  on 
no  deeper  basis,  the  child's  morality  must  in  course  of  time  be  rudely 
shocked,  and  perhaps  overthrown.  Sometimes  virtue  and  vice  are 
founded  on  extreme  cases  of  reward  and  punishment.  Thus  the  boy 
who  robs  nests  has  often  assigned  to  him  the  fate  of  falling  from  a 
tree  into  a  river  and  being  drowned  ;  or  the  lying  child  goes  on  in  a 
wicked  course,  till  perhaps  he  comes  to  the  gallows,  or,  like  Ananiasi 
is  struck  dead.  Such  consequences  either  rarely  or  never  occur ;  and 
if  no  other  penalties  of  vice  are  mentioned,  the  child  will  conclude 
from  its  never  seeing  these  particular  ones  occur  that  there  are  none 
at  all.  (5.)  The  book  should  portray  virtue  for  imitation  rather  than 
vice  for  avoidance.  It  is  not  prudent  to  anatomize  vicious  characters 
before  the  young,  to  trace  their  steps  through  their  various  schemes, 
to  show  up  their  designs  ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
As  has  been  well  remarked,  *^  the  infectious  nature  of  vices  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  reproach  which  may  be  attached  to  them."  There  is 
no  use  of  giving  children  an  experience  of  evil  they  had  better  be 
without  Let  their  innocence  be  preserved  as  long  as  it  may  ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will  come  soon  enough.  Not  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  then,  but  the  bright  should  be  held  up  as  the 
picture  on  which  they  should  dwell.  (G.)  The  subject  of  the  book 
may  either  be  level  to  their  experience,  or  it  may  be  remote  from  it ; 
but  the  story  should  not  be  improbable.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
Fairy  Tales  are  equally  admissible.  **  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
troop  of  boys,  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  juvenile  wickedness,  engaged 
in  a  bird's  nesting  expedition.  One,  better  than  the  rest,  and  associa- 
ted with  them  then  only  by  accident,  was  shocked  at  their  profanity 
and  cruelty.  They  lost  their  way  in  a  wood  and  were  benighted,  and 
had  to  sleep  under  a  tree.  Presently  noises  were  heard  from  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  good  boy  withdrew  from  his  com- 
rades ;  who  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  beasts.  He  escaped." 
This  outline,  taken  from  a  book  professing  to  be  a  child's  book,  shows, 
with  other  faults,  the  absurd  improbabilities  often  set  before  children. 
(7.)  The  sentiment  and  style  of  the  book  should  be  unaffected.  The 
flattering  pretUnesses  sometimes  addressed  to  the  young  with  the 
view  of  getting  them  to  listen,  regarding  either  their  personal  appear- 
ance, or  their  actions  and  dispositions,  can  only  breed  conceit  and 
affectation  in  return.  And,  in  point  of  style,  there  is  an  excess  of  ex- 
pression, a  studied  affectation  and  overdoing  of  childish  words,  whiclk 
by  no  means  add  to  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 
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86.  Books  for  children  fall  nndertwo  classes;  those  whose  snbjeci- 
matter  is  real,  and  those  in  which  it  is  fictitious.  For  the  former  kind 
many  incidents  in  biographj,  and  many  biographical  incidents  in  his- 
tory, ought  to  be  available.  But  much  less  is  available  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear ;  which  is  fully  explained  if  we  recollect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  incidents  are  connected  with  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues 
they  record,  as  the  more  noisy  and  popular.  Besides,  biography  and 
history  are  seldom  or  never  written  for  children.  On  the  whole,  the 
teacher  may  make  more  use  of  these  by  studying  the  incidents  him- 
self and  relating  them  to  the  clas^,  simplified  in  style  and  somewhat 
idealized.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  books  which  embody 
fictitious  narrative.  The  utilitarian  spirit  has  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  present  generation  the  old  nursery  tales ;  Cinderella,  Alad- 
din, Sinbad,  and  the  fairies  are  in  disgrace.  These  and  similar  tales 
must  and  will  be  brought  back  again,  being  fitted  for  children  in  all 
time.  They  are  much  superior  in  respect  of  healthy  influence  to  the 
generality  of  the  books  which  for  the  present  have  superseded  them. 
They  are  not  professedly  moral  tales ;  they  are  tales  of  imagination 
and  amusement ;  but  neither  are  they  immoral ;  of  none  of  them  can 
worse  be  said  than  that  they  leave  morality  where  they  found  it. 
Whilst  many  of  them,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  have  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct moral  influence,  separating  good  from  evil  by  a  wide  and  impass- 
able gul^  instead  of  mingling  them  up  together  as  is  now  so  commonly 
done.  From  these  tales  the  teacher  may  make  a  selection  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  Stories  about  animals,  and  dialogues  on  familiar 
processes  and  things,  are  very  attractive  to  children,  and  easily  access- 
ible. The  fables  of  JSsop  and  such  like  have  at  all  times  been  favor- 
ites with  children,  and  have  the  advantage  of  having  somewhat 
escaped  the  general  ostracism  of  our  day.  Perhaps  the  fable  is  im- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  reading  when  neatly  done  into  verse. 
Next  might  be  named  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  like  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  Mrs.  Lee,  Maria  Hack,  Peter  Parley,  and 
others  ;  till  we  come  to  tales  like  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Extracts  might  also  be  made  from  some  other  established 
fictions — of  course  to  be  somewhat  prepared  by  the  teacher.  And 
'diere  is  a  large  variety  of  children's  papers  in  current  publication, 
•where  he  may  find  something  to  serve  his  purpose.  But  he  should 
.carefully  peruse  beforehand  whatever  he  reads,  to  see  that  its  senti- 
meBt  be  correct;  even  ** religious  tales,''  so  called,  should  not  be  ex- 
^erapted  from  careful  scrutiny  with  this  view,  as  it  is  seldom  they  handle 
ueligious  truth  without  distorting  it  or  dislocating  its  parts. 
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87.  Reading  to  cbildreD,  with  the  view  of  stimulatiDg  the  imagina- 
tion, must  be  carefully  regulated  in  amount  It  is  not  prudent  to  let 
this  faculty  be  dormant ;  but  it  is  worse  to  over-excite  it.  Two  or 
three  weekly  readings  of  about  twenty  minutes  each  are  amply  sufiBc- 
ient.  But  the  teacher  should  watch  the  edect  of  his  reading  on  the 
individual  temperaments  of  the  children.  Some  are  more  liable  to  be 
excited  than  others ;  who  should  accordingly  be  less  frequently  pres- 
ent at  the  reading.* 

7.  On  Reading  and  Spelling. 

88.  Learning  to  read  is  unquestionably  a  tcLsk  for  the  child.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  be  seriously  undertaken  until  he  is  fit  to  encoun- 
ter a  task ;  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  very  careful  regard  to  his 
strength  ;  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  his  instructor  to  make  him 
feel  it  to  be  a  task  fts  little  as  possible. 

89.  The  proper  view  to  take  of  the  child  learning  to  read  is  that 
he  is  learning  to  recognize  in  written  forms  the  words  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar  in  speech.  We  only  surround  him  with  difficulties 
if  we  regard  his  reading-book  at  this  period  as  the  means  of  extend- 
ing his  vocabulary.  He  acquires  words  in  the  conversational  lessons, 
the  natural  vehicle  for  his  acquiring  them  ;  his  reading,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, shonld  be  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  what  is  already 
familiar  to  him.  If  this  be  allowed,  four  things  will  follow.  First^ 
he  should  not  begin  to  read  from  books  till  he  has  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  spoken  language ;  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  all 
the  fundamental  words  denoting  relation,  some  of  which  occur  in 
every  sentence  we  utter,  but  with  the  names  of  all  the  familiar 
things  about  him,  and  with  the  most  common  qualities  of  things. 

•-On  this  whole  subject,  see  ^'Nurtk  British  Review,"  August,  1854 ;  "Neeker,"  toI.  IL, 
book  W.,  chap,  viii.,  and  '^Bame  Education,"  chap.  z.  A  few  books  suitable  for  reading  from 
to  chlldres  may  be  mentioned : — 

*^Evening9  at  Home." 

Edgeworth's  '* Early  Leemme." 

"Winter  Evening;  or  Taiea  of  Travelero^"  by  Maria  Hack. 

Mrs.  Lees'  "Anecdote*  of  Animals." 
'     '  ♦♦/Timifeor  Natural  History." 

"My  own  Treasury,"  bj  Mark  MerriweU. 

"Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

Bindley *s  "Tales  about  Animals." 

"Lessons from  the  Animal  WorU,"  (Society  for  Promoting  Chrtatiaa  KnowI«dge.) 

"Life  of  a  Bird,"  do. 

**rA«  Nursery  Taks." 

Gammer  Grelhel's  ^*  German  /Wry  Tales." 

"Granny's  Wonderful  Chair,"  by  Frances  Browne. 

.£jop'8  "Fables." 

**  Woodland  Rambles,  or  Conversations  on  Trees." 

"The  Mine."  by  Rev.  I.  Taylor. 

"Arabian  Nights." 

This  list  may  be  largely  increased  by  any  teacher  who  will  spend  an  Iwur  in  a  boukaell«r'f 
shop. 
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Secondly,  the  reading-lesson  should  consist  of  words  which  have  a 
sense  for  him,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  sentences  which  express  com- 
plete thoughts;  otherwise  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  recognize. 
Lessons  consisting  of  columns  of  single  words,  and  much  more  of 
columns  of  syllables  or  parts  of  words,  are  not  suitable.  He  should 
have  in  all  his  lessons  the  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  arise  from  the 
recognition  by  the  eye  of  what  is  already  known  to  his  mind. 
Thirdly,  the  subjects  of  his  reading-lessons  should  be  things  with 
which  he  is  famih'ar  from  his  observations.  He  will  recognize  most 
readily  what  he  best  understands  and  sympathizes  with.  Fovrthly, 
{lis  reading  must  be  systematically  interwoven  with  his  speech.  He 
should  be  engaged  in  a  conversational  lesson  on  the  subject  he  has 
been  reading  about,  which  shall  embody  the  words  he  has  read. 
This  will  give  a  practical  aspect  to  all  he  reads,  and  secure  from  the 
beginning  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  understanding.* 

90.  For  the  purposes  of  the  reading-lesson  we  may  reckon  two  pe- 
riods in  infant-school  attendance.  The  one  is  the  preparatory  period, 
that  in  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  for  reading,  rather  than 
actually  reading ;  the  other  is  that  in  which  reading  A'om  books  is  a 
systematic  lesson.  We  may  consider  the  middle  of  the  iifth  year  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two ;  so  that  the  first  shall  extend  over  a 
year  at  least.  During  this  period  the  child  is  unfit  to  be  subjected  to 
tasks.  He  may  be  engaged  with  the  first  formal  steps  of  reading,  as 
we  shall  see ;  but  the  real  preparation  for  his  subsequent  reading  is 
the  frequent  conversational  lesson,  which  develops  his  general  intelli- 

•  gence  and  gives  him  some  power  over  spoken  language. 

91.  His  preparatory  lessons  in  reading  should  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fundamental  words  in  written  language,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  qualities.  The  method  of 
giving  these  lessons  is  still  matter  of  opinion.  The  old  way,  and  per- 
haps still  after  all  the  common  w^ay,  is  to  teach  the  sounds  of  words 
apparently  by  associating  these  with  the  series  of  letter-names  in  the 
words ;  but  this  is  to  teach  spelling  rather  than  reading.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  natural  association  between  the  names  of  the 
letters  composing  a  word,  and  the  sound  of  the  word.  More  recently 
it  has  been  sought  to  gain  the  end  by  decomposing  words  according 
to  the  powers  or  sounds  (and  not  the  names)  of  the  letters.  This 
method  is  certainly  capable  of  doing  good  service  when  properly 
used ;  but  it  has  suffered  somewhat  from  injudicious  application.     The 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  carrying  the  child's  understanding  along  with  what 
he  reads,  and  the  manner  of  doing  80,  fully  stated  in  Pilans'  ^Firtt  Letter  on  the  PrineipleB 
of  Elcnientary  Teaehing^y"  see  ''^Contributions  to  Cause  of  Education,"  pp.  8,  &c. 
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attempt  to  apply  it  universally  to  English  words  leads  to  an  elaborate- 
ness and  intricacy  of  system  quite  unsuitable  for  a  class  of  infants ; 
who  do  not  learn  reading,  or  any  thing  else,  by  rules.  Finally,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  teach  the  child  to  read  without  the  aid  of  either  the 
common  or  the  phonic  spelling ;  the  words  being  simply  viewed  as 
pictures,  with  which  the  eye  is  to  make  itself  familiar,  in  whole,  as  it 
does  with  other  pictures. 

92.  Our  first  aim  in  teaching  the  child  reading  must  be  to  make 
his  path  interesting ;  our  second,  to  make  it  clear.  To  attain  the 
first,  we  must  awaken  his  curiosity,  intelligence,  and  activity  about 
the  things  of  which  he  reads ;  to  attain  the  second,  we  must  give  him 
whatever  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  a  rational  classification  of  letters  or 
of  principles  of  sound.  There  is  certainly  a  danger  of  trusting  too 
exclusively  to  the  second,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  requires  us  more 
or  less  to  construct  a  system  of  procedure  for  ourselves ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whilst  the  aid  derived  from  this  source 
may  seem  to  make  the  child's  path  clear,  it  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  interesting.  That  is  secured  only  when  we  attain  our  first  aim ; 
which  must;  therefore  be  viewed  as  the  higher  of  the  two.  But  good 
teaching  will  keep  both  in  view,  and  will  strive  to  make  them  act  har- 
moniously in  support  of  each  other.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
the  order  and  method  of  the  early  lesson  may  now  be  suggested  : — 

93. — (1.)  The  Alphabet — The  names  of  the  letters  must  be  learned, 
not  so  much  for  any  direct  use  they  are  of  in  learning  to  read,  but 
just  because  they  are  the  names  of  things  that  require  frequently  to 
be  spoken  about.  And  they  may  be  acquired  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  course,  in  a  short  time,  and  not  only  without  causing  the  child' 
any  trouble,  but  with  positive  interest  to  him.  By  far  .the  best  way 
is  by  the  use  of  letter-cards  and  slates.  Whatever  order  the  letters 
are  taken  in,  let  the  card  first  be  shown  to  the  class,  the  form  of  the 
letter  carefully  traced  and  described,  a  drawing  of  it  made  on  the 
blackboard,  and  from  that  by  the  children  themselves  on  their  own 
slates,  and  the  name  frequently  repeated  in  course  of  the  process : 
when  they  have  all  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  with  the  necessary 
revisals,  let  the  teacher  question  them  on  the  cards  at  random,  adding 
an  easy  or  perhaps  amusing  description  of  the  forms,  and  let  the 
children  question  each  other  with  them  in  various  ways  as  their  in- 
genuity may  suggest.  Both  the  capitals  and  small  letters  may  be 
learnt  in  this  way.*  Thus  the  lessons  on  the  Alphabet  are  rather 
form-lessons  than  reading- lessons. 

*  What  Ix>cke  says  of  remding  is  intcreKting.    He  recommends  that  children  beamuaed  into 
a  knowledge  of  letters  and  words ;  suggesting  the  use  of  an  ivory  ball  with  twenlj-six  sides, 
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94. — (2.)  Words  of  two  Letters, — ^These  worda  should  be  learnt  at 
once,  having  the  sounds  attached  to  their  forms  without  any  analysis 
into  their  separate  letters.  They  are  almost  all  irregular  in  sound, 
and  do  not  admit  of  phonic  analysis,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  teaching  them  is  to  have  them  printed  on 
separate  cards  like  the  letters,  and  a  similar  process  gone  through 
with  them.  The  ingenuity  of  the  children  may  be  agreeably  and 
profitably  exercised  in  arranging  them  into  sentences.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  a  board  or  frame  conveniently  constructed,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  row  of  sentences  being  placed  on  it.  To  these  words  of 
two  letters  many  words  should  be  added  which  consist  of  only  two 
sounds,  though  of  three  letters,  e,  g.^  are,  you,  the,  &c. ;  and  some  of 
the  most  common  of  three  sounds,  and,  hut,  with,  not,  and  such  like. 
If  this  apparatus  can  not  be  had,  lesson-sheets  are  the  best  substitute ; 
but  an  interest  attaches  to  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  which  even 
lesson -sheets  can  not  attain. 

95. — (3.)  When  they  come  to  read  from  the  lesson-sheets,  the  class 
should  be  taught  to  perceive  analogies  of  sound  in  words;  that  is  to 
say,  they  should  be  exercised  in  phonic  analysis.  Thus  ti\e  words  aty 
an,  ox,  all,  in,  it,  &c.,  are  the  roots  of  so  many  classes  of  words : — 


at 


fb-at 
c-at 
f-at 
h-at 
m-at 
r-at 
8-at 


rc-on 

fb-all 

^^  J  l»-ox 

f-an 

c-all 

"^    f-ox 

m-an 

alh 

f-all 

p-an 

h-all 

f-in 

r-an 

t-all 

in    p-m 

[v-aa 

Lw-all 

(■-in 

fb-it 
f-it 
h-it 
p-it 
8-it 


Whenever,  therefore,  a  number  of  words  from  any  such  class  occurs 
in  a  reading  exercise — e,  g.,  hat,  cat,  fat — they  should  be  compared, 
so  that  the  common  element  at  may  be  recognized,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  to  wit,  the  sounds  attached  to  the  letters  h,  c,  and  /. 
The  number  of  classes  of  words  thus  formed  may  be  largely  increased 

and  a  letter  on  each,  for  the  child  to  plaj  with ;  or  foar  dice,  one  for  Towela,  the  reet  for  con- 
■ooants  to  throw  words  with.  "I  know  a  person,"  says  he,  "who,  by  pasting  on  the  six 
vowels  on  the  six  sides  ofa  die,  and  the  eighteen  consonants  on  the  sides  of  other  thren  dice, 
has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall  win  who,  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words 
on  these  four  dice ;  whereby  his  eldest  son  [yet  a  child]  has  played  himself  into  spelling,  with 
great  eagerness,  and  without  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it."— "Lodle,"  sects. 
148-155,  Compare  these  lines  In  Cowper's  **  Conversation :  "— 
"  As  alphabets  fn  ivory  employ, 

Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy, 

Sorting  and  puzzling,  with  a  deal  of  glee. 

Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A,  B,  C, 

So  language,"  Ac. 
The  idea  of  cheating  the  child  into  knowledge,  however,  is  not  quite  sound,  as  going  to  con- 
found work  with  play.    In  the  infant  school  we  must  accustom  the  child  to  the  Idea  of  tsorA 
but  this  work  may  quite  well  be  made  agreeable. 
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by  taking  as  roots  certain  syllables  which  are  not  words,  but  from 
each  of  which  a  number  of  words  arise  by  the  prefixing  of  a  con- 
sonant ;  e.  p.j 


^{ 


o-ot 

ll-Ot 

'h-ug 

l-ot 

m-uff 

n-ot 

-ng. 

d-og 

p-ot 

r-ug 

r-ot 

U-"g 

Ldi.ot 

-OfiT 


fb-og 
d-og 
h-og 
f-og 
1-og 

Ifr-og 


ill 


fb-ill 

fb-ad 

h-iU 

1-ad 

m-iU 

-ad' 

h-ad 

t-iU 

8-ad 

[.k-iii 

^m-ad 

and  some  others.  These  words,  it  must  be  understood,  do  not  occur  to 
the  class,  as  they  are  here  given,  tabularly.  The  reading-lessons  are 
constructed  so  as  to  present  them  in  course,  and  they  are  selected 
from  these  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  Classes  of  which  can^  cat^  ear^ 
cap,  are  types,  having  the  common  element  first  and  the  differing  one 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  should  also  be  examined.  No  great  number  of 
reading-lessons  is  required  to  put  the  children  in  possession  of  all  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  both  consonants  and  vowels.  When  this  is 
done,  they  have  the  key  to  reading  in  their  hands ;  and  they  should 
be  required  systematically  to  use  it  henceforward. 

96.  No  reading-book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class 
during  these  early  lessons.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance ;  a 
class  who  are  obliged  to  look  individually  at  their  books  are  thereby 
precluded  from  that  mutual  sympathy  and  common  activity  which  is 
necessary  to  their  success  in  any  exercise.  Lesson-sheets  are  an  in- 
termediate resource  between  the  letter  and  word  cards  just  described 
and  the  use  of  the  reading-book.  The  cards  and  lesson-sheets,  and 
the  blackboard  and  their  own  slates,  should  be  the  sole  materials  for 
the  instruction  in  reading  of  a  class  under  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age. 

97.  The  teaching  should  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit  when  the 
child  takes  the  reading-book  in  hand.  (1.)  The  phonic  analysis 
should  accompany  each  lesson,  so  that  he  may  have  every  facility 
which  the  ear  can  afford  to  reading.  And  the  teacher  may  observe 
that,  whilst  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  the  lessons  arranged 
in  the  reading-book  for  this  analysis,  he  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  By  using  his  blackboard  he  may  give 
analogies  of  sound  from  every  lesson.  Irregular  words  can  not  be 
thus  analyzed ;  their  sounds  should  be  at  once  told.  (2.)  The  subject 
of  every  reading-lesson  must  be  carried  home  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  lodged  amongst  the  things 
which  have  an  interest  for  him.     And  not  only  at  the  tims  should 
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teacher  and  pupils  talk  over  the  subject;  it  will  be  found  very  condu- 
cive to  the  end  in  view  to  recommetid  it  to  their  attention  over  the 
evening  so  that  they  may  collect  any  points  of  information  at  home 
about  it  which  they  can,  and  to  recur  to  the  subject  on  the  morrow  of 
soon  after.  (3.)  If  the  moral  aids  to  the  reading-lesson  be  wanting, 
it  will  avail  little  to  have  those  of  an  intellectual  or  mechanical  sort 
It  is  they  alone  that  can  supply  motives  to  the  child  for  exertion. 
Patience,  kindliness  of  temper,  good  humor,  keep  the  child  pleased 
with  itself,  and  with  its  teacher ;  which  is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly ;  but  it 
b  indispensable  that  he  should  like  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  Suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  seems  often  a  very  arbitrary 
thing ;  it  is  the  moral  qualities  of  the  teacher  which  will  be  found  to 
explain  the  results. 

98.  Reading  includes  not  only  the  power  of  recognizing  words,  but 
of  uttering  their  sounds  correctly  ;  and  to  this  aspect  of  it  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  the  infant  school.  Children  pick  up  the  sounds 
of  words  by  imitation,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  error  from  two  causes ; 
either  from  having  wrong  models  for  imitation,  or  from  their  own  imper- 
fect imitation  of  their  models.  Under  the  first  head  are  to  be  reckoned 
provincialisms  of  all  sorts,  but  also  deliberate  mispronunciations  en- 
couraged in  them  by  their  parents  under  the  notion  of  accommodating 
their  speech  to  the  wants  of  the  children  in  point  of  simplicity.  Un- 
der the  second  head  we  may  set  the  confounding  of  similar  or  allied 
sounds  by  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  imperfect  formation  of  difficult 
sounds ;  the  confounding  of  tlie  liquids  /  and  r,  s  and  /A,  t  and  ^,  ffhr 
and  r,  &c.  Such  impurities  of  articulation  occur  in  every  infant 
school ;  the  pupil  who  exhibits  them  should  be  taken  apart,  and  be 
made  to  observe  the  true  sounds  with  the  ear  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs  with  the  eye,  till  he  can  utter 
them. 

00.  Another  fault  to  be  guarded  against  is  indistinctness,  arising 
either  from  a  general  feebleness  of  articulation,  or  from  the  suppres- 
sion or  slurring  of  some  part  of  the  sound  of  a  word.  This  occurs 
most  readily  with  the  liquids,  especially  when  two  of  these,  or  a  liquid 
and  a  dental,  follow  each  other  in  successive  syllables.  To  correct 
this  fault,  if  it  have  been  already  incurred,  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  full  and  strong  utterance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  word,  even 
overdoing  it  for  a  time ;  reading  sentences  with  a  slight  pause  after 
each  word,  and  words  with  a  slight  pause  after  each  syllable.  The 
most  certain  preventive  of  this  fault  in  an  infant  school  is  the  habit 
of  distinct  and  forcible  articulation  in  the  teacher,  in  speaking  as  well 
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as  reading.     The  value  of  this  habit  as  a  qualification  in  an  infant- 
school  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently  estimated. 

100.  These  are  the  faults  to  which  in&nts  are  most  liable  in  their 
reading.  But  the  teacher  must  cultivate,  so  far  as  there  is  opportu- 
nity, all  the  recognized  qualities  of  good  reading ;  e.  ^.,  proper  time, 
which  consists  not  only  in  stopping  at  the  pauses,  but  in  giving  proper 
lengths  to  the  vowel  sounds,  as,  fttl^  sweet,  good,  dream,  broad; 
proper  tone  and  pitch,  which  varies  with  each  voice,  but  which  is 
equally  free  from  monotonous  drawl  or  sing-song  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  an  irregular  scream  on  the  other. 

101.  The  practice  of  simultaneous  reading,  moderately  indulged 
in,  may  be  attended  with  some  good  effects.  First,  in  respect  of 
time,  it  tends  to  correct  both  the  extremes  of  quick  and  of  slow  read- 
ing by  requiring  conformity  to  one  standard.  Secondly,  it  tends  to 
highten  distinctness  of  utterance  from  the  very  effort  needed  to  ob- 
serve a  measured  time.  One  is  always  struck  by  the  degree  to  which 
distinctness  characterizes  simultaneous  utterance.  Thirdly,  it  tends 
to  modify  any  peculiarities  of  tone  in  individual  readers ;  after  a  little 
practice,  a  harmony  of  intonation  is  almost  always  established.  Too 
much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  from  simultaneous  reading ;  it 
tends  to  correct  faults  rather  than  to  impart  any  positive  excellence. 

SptlUng. 

10^.  According  to  the  common  way  reading  is  acquired  through 
spelling.  This  relation  should  be  reversed ;  spelling  should  bo  learned 
through  reading.  There  should  be  no  formal  lesson  on  spelling  givea 
'  during  the  preparatory  lessons  on  reading ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  learning  to  spell  during  these, 
for  spelling  is  a  habit  of  the  eye.  The  forms  of  words  must  be  famiU 
iar  to  the  eye  before  there  can  be  any  spelling.  This  then  is  the  con- 
tribution which  the  early  lessons  in  reading  make  to  the  child's 
progress  in  spelling—  and  it  is  a  great  one — that  they  stamp  the 
images  of  the  words  on  his  mind,  so  that  his  eye  recognizes  them 
when  it  sees  them,  and,  consequently,  any  deviation  from  their  form. 

103.  The  elder  infants  may  be  practiced  in  spelling ;  but  not  alone 
upon  any  prepared  amount,  nor  in  any  one  lesson  in  particular.  It 
may  be  introduced  as  effectively  in  the  object  or  form-lesson  as  in  the 
reading-lesson.  The  exercise  i&  designed  to  test  their  intimacy  with 
the  forms  of  the  words  that  have  come  before  them  during  their  pre- 
paratory lessons  in  reading.  It  holds  with  spelling,  as  with  reading, 
that  the  subject  should  be  words  forming  a  sense.  Besides  the  names 
of  things,  sentences  should  be  spelt  through,  by  single  words  or  by  a 
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number  of  words  together.  Much  is  attained  if  the  children  can  spell 
monosyllabic  words  with  some  facility  when  they  leave  the  infant 
school. 

104.  As  spelling  is  learnt,  not  for  the  purposes  of  spoken  language, 
but  for  those  of  written,  so  spelling  and  writing  must  be  conjoined  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  elder  infants,  who  have  previously  had  prac- 
tice in  Writing  on  their  slates  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  also  the 
simplest  kinds  of  words,  may  profitably  be  engaged  in  this  rudiment- 
ary dictation-exercise,  which  serves  the  double  end  of  teaching  them 
both  writing  and  spelling. 

Orammar, 

105.  Grammar  is  sometimes  taught  in  the  infant  school,  but  with 
little  propriety.  The  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments of  this  subject  by  seeing  that  the  children  seem  to  understand 
his  familiar  oral  i^ustrations  of  noun,  verb,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
But  this  understanding  is  not  real ;  it  can  be  turned  to  no  practical 
account.  Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  such  an  anticipation  of  future 
studies.  The  work  has  all  to  be  done  over  again ;  and  it  occupies 
time  which  may  be  more  profitably  occupied  with  subjects  of  whose 
propriety  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Therefore  it  should  be  altogether 
deferred. 

lY.  RELIOIOUB  INBTBUOnOK. 

106.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven"  should  be  the  key-nqte  of 
all  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  infant  school.  In  these 
words  "  is  comprised  all  religious  truth,  as  the  plant  is  in  the  seed." 
God  is  our  father ;  for  He  is  the  creator  of  ourselves  and  of  all  we  see 
around  us.  He  is  our  father  j  and,  as  a  father,  He  provides  lovingly 
and  carefully  for  ail  His  children.  He  is  our  father ;  and,  when  He 
sees  His  children  in  danger.  He  rescues  us  from  it,  having  even  sent 
into  our  world  his  Son,  who  is  our  elder  brother,  to  save  us  from  our 
greatest  danger — the  death  of  sin.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so  we  have 
"  the  bright  hope  of  eternal  life,  for  why  should  a  father  give  life  to 
his  children  in  order  afterwards  to  slay  them  ?'^*  He  is  our  father, 
loving  not  one  only,  but  all  the  members  of  His  great  family ;  who 
ought,  therefore,  to  love  one  another.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so 
should  we  give  to  Him  all  the  love  and  rererenoe  and  obedience 
which  are  due  to  a  father.  He  is  our  father  t»  heaven^  all-wise  there- 
fore,  holy,  and  good ;  and  so  should  we  try  to  be  like  Him,  and  hum- 
bly seek  to  know  and  do  His  will.     He  is  our  father  in  heaven ;  and, 

*  These  quotations  are  from  the  work  of  Girard,  already  referred  to  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  exhibits  the  whole  coarse  and  spirit  ofrelif  ions  instruction. 
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if  we  be  dutiful  children,  He  will  take  us  to  dwell  with  Himself  in 
light  forever  and  ever.  "  Our  Father  in  heaven  T'  words  worthy, 
from  their  inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  fullness  of  obligation^ 
to  preface  the  model  prayer  which  our  Divine  Teacher,  the  Son  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  hath  given  us  I 

107.  This  idea  of  "  God  our  Father  in  heaven  "  must  be  made  the 
center  of  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  we  teach  to  children.  The 
circle  is  wide;  but  in  traversing  it  we  must  ever  keep  the  center  in 
our  eye,  as  the  sun  which  gives  light  and  life  to  the  whole.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  infant  mind  with  doctrines  like  the  fol- 
lowing ;  which,  so  far  from  being  received  by  it  as  strange,  seem  to 
it  quite  natural,  from  that  "sense  of  God  "  which  pervades  its  being : 
God  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  man — God  the  preserver  of  all — 
His  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  eternity,  unchangeableness,  omnis- 
cience, omnipresence,  holiness,  truth,  goodness — His  Son,  our  Re- 
deemer, Teacher,  Example — the  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  we 
owe  Him — our  sinfulness,  and  our  duty  to  follow  holiness — the  Scrip- 
tures, His  Word,  which  we  should  read — prayer — the  reward  of  the 
good — the  shortness  of  life — death — life  in  heaven  with  himself. 
This  outline  comprehends  the  substance  of  our  religion ;  and  is  an 
amply  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rear  instruction  in  its  practical 
duties. 

108.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  tnanner  in  which  we  convey  this 
instruction. '  In  this  we  must  have  respect  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  whole  instruction  of  the  infant  school.  An  abstract  style  of  teach- 
ing is  unsuitable,  however  clear  our  proofs  or  simple  our  phraseology. 
The  '*  Catechism "  is  the  exponent  of  this  style  of  teaching,  and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  the  vehicle  of  effectual  instruction  by  itself.  Its 
forms  of  expression  are  mere  words  to  the  child.*  We  must  use  the 
conversational  form  of  instruction,  which  allows  us  to  present  to  the 
child  whatever  subjects  and  phases  of  subjects  are  fit  for  him.  And 
these  oral  lessons  must  convey  their  teaching  by  means  of  '*  examples  " 
or  "  illustrations."  The  doctrines  of  Scripture  must  be  learned  from 
the  narrative  of  Scripture ;  and  thus  the  two  will  be  interwoven  as 
they  should  be,  each  throwing  light  on  the  other.  The  complexion 
presented  by  the  religious  instruction  of  the  infant  school  to  a  person 
viewing  it  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  series  of  stories,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  engage  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the  child  from  their 

*  The  teacher  is  oAen  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  to  use  a  catcchisoi. 
Tliere  are  one  or  two  simple  catechisms  constructed  for  children.  In  teaching  the  catechism, 
there  are  but  two  alternatives,  either  to  hear  the  children  simply  repeat  it,  or  to  connect  the 
Illustrative  method  of  instruction  with  it.  The  mere  ezptalning  of  its  words  and  sequence 
coDTeys  no  ideas  to  the  child. 
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own  interest ;  but  each  of  which  suggests  a  doctrinal  lesson,  and  the 
whole  series  of  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  diild  in  posses- 
sion of  a  connected  scheme  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  this 
manner  of  teaching  by  story  be  followed,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
instruction  falling  into  the  great  error  which  most  besets  it,  that  of 
becoming  too  theological ;  which  it  does  either  when  it  tries  to  explain 
abstruser  doctrines,  which  are  as  difficult  for  men  to  comprehend  as 
for  children,  or  when  it  uses  technical  theological  terms  instead  of  the 
language  of  every-day  life.  In  stating  the  doctrines  as  they  success- 
ively flow  from  the  daily  lesson,  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  express  them 
in  selected  texts  from  Scripture,  clear,  short,  and  emphatic;  which 
the  children  should  commit  to  memory  and  often  be  made  to  repeat 
It  is  well  to  have  a  series  of  these  on  the  school- walls ;  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently,  often  they  are  never,  used. 

109.  The  following  scheme  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  les- 
sons ;  and  the  teacher  may  expand  it  indefinitely.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  channels  of  instruction  are  various ;  being  roost  commonly 
incidents  from  Old  or  New  Testament  history,  sometimes  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  and  sometimes  mere  descriptions  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  truth  may  be  enforced  by  many  lessons,  for  the  sake 
of  impressiveneas,  either  in  the  same  aspect  or  in  different  aspects : — 

Tboth  to  bb  Leabnbd.        Chamnbl  of  LfsTBucTioN.  Texts. 

(of  the  world.  5|         1  ^       .   - 

God  the  Creator.. ..{     "     heavens.  ^1         J  ^*°'  '' .?.'  . 

(     "    man  and  beast  ||        J  ?».»"»»•  «• 

P 

(  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Noah,  Abra- )  p  .  g, 

God  the  Preserver. .  ]     ham,  David,  Daniel,  Elijah,  Peter,  [  ij'  l^^'cSj 

(      Christ.  )      '        '      ' 

(  Creation.  Miracles  In  life  of  J  Ps.  clxvii.  5. 

God's  Power i  Flood.  Daniel,  Peter,  V  Loke  i.  37. 

( Red  Sea.  Christ.  )  Matt  viii.  27. 

rimnSo/Un^o  S  Incidents  in  life  of  Abraham,  Moses, )  Acts  i.  24. 

umniseience j      j^j.^j^^  p^^^^  Pharaoh,  Uerod.        J  1  John  iii.  3-20. 

Omnipresence J  Dwiei.  (  ^^'  *\P\  ^ 

(Christ  jGen.«vm.l6. 

(  Our  first  parents,  Abraham,   )  t.    ^  .„ 

Holiness {  flood.  Moses,  &c.  }  f*;  T  : 

/Sodwn.  pJohni.v. 

God  onr  Redeemer' 

rr'"i„t^        Chri...bothpax.ble.«dmir.clo..i        Text,. 
Saviour 
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Oar  own  rinfulneas. 


TftUTH  TO  BE  Learned.         Channbi.  of  Inotbuction.  Tbztb, 

f  Moses.  'I 


Smjj 


Holtoe- done  from^  ^^^-  \  Do. 

'•"■^^ LPeter.  J 

j>^L  (  Any  of  th«  promhient  ahuaeten  in' 

(     Scriptnre. 


Ramirreotion Christ'a;  Lazanis'. 

S^tnre  State  of  Life  i  P^^^'e/  5f""^ui  Tran-Jsn^Ho"- 
M^  DmIii  1     ®""  I*"^  ■  parabl*  of  »heep  and 


«^^»^»> (     goats. 


Do. 


Bj  filling  up  this  outline  a  little,  a  series  of  lessons  for  a  year  might 
easily  be  constructed*  And  this  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of 
doctrinal  instruction  in  the  infant  school ;  it  would  be  better  to  revise 
in  the  second  year  than  to  extend  the  course.  In  this  case,  a  higher 
style  of  treatment  would  be  necessary ;  which  might  be  varied  by 
sometimes  basing  the  instruction  on  Scripture  emblems.  These  are 
not  less  excellent  a.  field  of  instruction  for  the  younger  infants  than  for 
the  elder,  who  can  bring  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  incidents  already 
acquired  to  bear  on  their  illustration. 

110.  The  same  method  must  be  followed  substantially  in  teaching 
moral  and  religious  duty.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  incidents  of  Scripture  the  teacher  will  find  a  large  store  of  anec- 
dotes in  secular  narrative  serviceable  as  the  ground-work  of  his  instruc- 
tion. He  should  be  acquainted  with  many  of  these;  indeed,  he 
should  be  a  reader  of  biography  for  the  purpose.  With  each  lesson 
a  text  of  Scripture  should  be  committed  to  memory.  In  this  way 
should  be  enforced  the  whole  range  of  virtues  appropriate  to  children : 
obedience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  respect  to  old  age,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  justice,  a  forgiving  spirit,  kindness,  kindness  to  animals,  avoid- 
ing story-telling  and  nicknames,  charity  to  the  poor,  patience,  meek- 
ness, diligence,  faithfulness  to  trust,  redeeming  the  time,  order,  punct- 
uality, economy,  cleanliness,  &c.,  &c.  Many  stories  may  bo  found 
for  each  of  these,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  teacher's  imagination 
may  construct  from  observing  the  children's  conduct  toward  each 
other ;  so  that  this  practical  religious  instruction  is  always  going  on, 
and  yet  is  ever  fresh. 

111.  Apart  from  the  formal  religious  lesson,  much  instruction  may 
be  given  incidentally,  suggested  either  by  what  is  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  secular  lessons,  or  by  circumstances  which  occur  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  school.  Such  instruction  is  very  valuable  ;  it 
is  tlie  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  formal  instruction — that  which  shows 
to  the  children  that  the  teacher's  mind  habitually  turns  to  the  solemn 
truths  he  teaches  in  the  religious  lesson,  and  which  exhibits  the  proper 
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use  to  make  of  these  truths — that  which  alone  gives  a  religious  char- 
acter to  the  whole  work.  It  is  that  which  iDclines  the  child  to  tiy 
every  thing  by  the  light  of  God^s  law,  and  to  take  a  Christian  view 
of  all  His  works.  At  the  same  time  little  can  be  said  of  it  except  that 
it  should  be  given ;  the  time  and*  manner  of  giving  it  can  be  reduced 
to  no  rule.  But  the  teacher  who  keeps  in  view  the  high  moral  ends 
of  his  teaching  will  never  lack  opportunities  at  which,  without  any 
abruptness  or  forcing,  to  drop  the  word  in  season  into  the  willing  ear 
of  the  child. 

112.  Whilst  it  will  hold  as  a  rule  that  in  seeking  to  reach  the  mind 
with  religious  instruction,  the  same  principles  of  teaching  must  be  fol- 
lowed which  are  approved  of  in  the  secular  lesson,  it  will  always  con- 
tribute to  eflfectiveness  of  impression  that  the  whole  treatment  should 
give  indications  of  greater  seriousness  of  manner  than  the  ordinary 
school-work  demands.  A  powerful  influence  will  bo  exercised  on  the 
young  mind  if  it  is  wont  to  see  sacred  subjects  handled  in  a  way 
which  betokens  the  reverent  recognition  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
Power  before  whom  both  must  bow.  Any  expedients  in  class-man- 
agement, therefore,  which  interfere  or  seem  to  interfere  with  this,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  even  though  experience  recommends  them  for 
adoption  in  the  secular  lesson.  The  object  of  this  is  to  set  bounds 
about  the  religious  lesson,  that  it  may  be  indeed  felt  by  all  to  be, 
what  it  is,  a  religious  thing. 

113.  Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  lessons  are  subjoined  by 
way  of  appendix.  With  reference  to  these,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  subject-matter  of  the  religious  instruction  is  the  same  for  the 
younger  as  for  the  elder  infants.  Their  less  advanced  condition  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  instruction.  The  story, 
the  object  that  forms  the  emblem,  the  features  of  the  scene,  in  a  word, 
whatever  appeals  to  the  observation  must  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  ab- 
stract instruction  diminished  iu  relative  amount;  the  lesson  itself 
should  also  be  shorter,  and  the  language  more  familiar. 

Exam  flea  1. 
Christ's  Power — Scripture  Narrative — Matt.  viii.  23-27. 

Introduction. — Jesos'  habit  of  going  abont  preaching — traveled  like  other  men 
•  —how  travelers  go  7  he  would  go  mostly  on  foot,  for  he  waa  poor — he  lived  much 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee— often  crosBed  it— how  would  he  do  so  T  where  would  ho 
get  the  boat  7 

Scene  deecribed. — ^Desoribe  the  scene  here— he  and  his  disciples  (name  some) 
embarking— a  little  ship  with  a  sail— the  hills  round  the  lake — ^how  the  gusts  of 
wind  sometimes  come  down — the  storm  raised — the  large  waves  breaking  over 
the  vessel — ^what  would  they  feel  7  why  7  and  what  would  become  of  them  7 
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JtmtM. — What  did  they  do  at  last  7  How  they  found  Jeans— ttrange — ^was  he 
in  any  danger  f  why  not  7  what  they  thought  he  would  do  to  them — thc7  had 
seen  him  do  strange  thmgs  before.  Ought  they  to  have  been  afraid  then  ?  They 
should  have  trusted  Him.    What  he  told  them. 

The  miraeU. — What  he  did — ^his  toor«E— the  wind  oeased  and  the  big  waves 
fell,  and  there  was  a  calm— danger  removed.  They  had  often  seen  a  change^but 
none  lilie  this — what  was  strange  here— what  would  they  think  ?  And  other 
sailors  who  might  be  there  who  did  not  know  him  ?    Suppose  the  same  case  now. 

LeuonM, — What  they  said — what  Jesus  showed — oould  any  man  show  such 
power  7  Jesus  was  God — and  how  good  he  was  to  his  disciples,  even  though  they 
were  wrong — ^they  would  like  to  have  such  a  friend. 

Perwnal  application. — ^Where  is  Jesus  now  7  Powerful  still,  and  good  still, 
though  we  can  not  see  him.  Let  us  be  his  friends,  and  love  him,  and  ask  him  to 
do  us  good ;  he  sees  us  and  hears  us,  and  he  will  do  it 

2. 

114.  God's  goodness — Scripture  Emblem — "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

The  emblem  ilUutraUd  variouely  in  ita  natural  uee. — What  the  shepherd 
does: — 

Watches  his  sheep  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in  the  fields — ^keeps  away  danger, 
either  from  men  or  wild  animals. 

Feeds  them — seeks  out  the  best  pastures  the  green  pastures — beside  the  quiet 
streams — ^not  amongst  the  rocks — or  brings  them  food  into  the  fields,  when  there  Is 
not  grass  for  them. 

What  the  shepherd  doea. — Leads  them  carefully  from  one  place  to  another — 
how  he  gathers  them  from  the  hills  or  the  field — watches  them  along  the  road, 
that  none  stray — and  carries  the  young  ones  when  they  are  tired. 

Sometimes  he  is  himself  in  danger — among  the  hills  when  he  loses  his  way,  or 
when  snow  comes — ^but  he  faces  this  danger  for  his  sheep-— for  he  is  kind,  and 
patient,  and  watchful. 

The  apiritual  truth. — ^Who  is  the  Shepherd  spoken  of  here  7  Who  can  be  the 
sheep  7  Christ  says,  '*  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine— the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  The  kind  of 
people  that  are  his  sh«ep  7  Those  who  love  and  obey  him — how  safe  they  must 
be  with  such  a  shepherd ! 

Permmal  application. — We  need  guidance  in  the  world — ^for,  like  sheep,  we 
are  weak— let  us  k>ve  and  follow  Christ,  that  we  nmy  be  his  sheep,  and  that  ho 
may  care  for  us. 

I^ote, — Lessons  on  emblems  very  often  fail  from  too  great  refine- 
ment in  tradng  the  analogy ;  the  truth  is  then  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  verbal  distinctions.  We  may  illustrate  the  emblem  in  its  natural 
use  variously,  as  has  been  done  above  under  three  heads ;  but  we  are 
not  to  seek  for  as  many  corresponding  heads  in  enforcing  the  fact  sym- 
bolized in  the  emblem.* 

*  The  teacher  may  derive  afststance  In  givinf  leoaons  on  emblems  from  Stow's  little  work 
on** Bible  Bmbkme." 

19 
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3. 

115.  Christ's  love  for  children — Scripture  precept — "Suffer  little 
children,"  &c. 

Scene  described. — Describe  the  scene  of  Jesiu  preaching  to  the  people— he 
oflcn  did  BO— one  time  lie  was  preaching,  and  there  was  a  crowd  aroood  him — 
men  and  women,  and  children  too.  And  the  people  were  pleased  with  his  mild 
and  loving  words — ^they  brought  their  children  to  hear  him — ^why  ?  What  they 
most  have  thought  of  Christ.  He  had  always  blessed  people  and  done  good  to 
them. 

The  children  received. — Disciples  were  there,  as  they  always  were — stopped 
the  people — ^thought  their  Master  had  no  time.  He  had  rery  mach  to  do,  but  ha 
did  not  turn  away  the  little  children.  He  saw  what  they  were  doing,  and  pre- 
Tcnted  them. 

Je$u$^  words. — His  words — "  Suffer  " — suppose  you  ask  me  to  let  you  go  out, 
then  I  allow  you,  or  suffer  you — suppose  you  are  writing  on  your  book,  and  I  tell 
yon  not  to  do  it,  then  I  ^^  forbid "  you.  What  Christ  said,  then,  was  that  his 
disciples  were  to  let  the  mothers  bring  their  children  to  him,  and  not  to  stop 
them. 

Lessons. — Christ  cares  for  children  as  well  as  for  men — ^bo  was  once  a  Ihtle 
child  himself.  If  he  loves  them  what  should  they  do  to  him  f  What  he  wishes 
them  to  be  ?  Kind  and  obedient,  &o.,  as  he  was — and  if  they  are  so  he  will  bless 
them.     He  has  many  children  in  heaven  with  himself. 

4. 

116.  One  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer — "Thy  king- 
dom come." 

Introduction, — ^The  terms  King,  Kingdom^  and  Subjects,  illustrated  oorrela- 
tively. 

God's  kingdom. — Kingdom  amongst  men  is  a  particular  part  of  the  earth,  as 
England,  France,  Sso,  Kingdom  of  God  not  like  this — oranges  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  has  men  of  every  nation  and  clime — the  Briton,  the  Frenchman,  the 
African  from  the  sandy  deserts,  the  Laplander  from  his  icy  plains  and  hills,  &o. 
(Draw  out  this  picture  somewhat.) 

Its  laws. — Kingdom  amongst  men  governed  by  certain  laws — sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bad.  Christ  Kingdom  has  laws  too — tell  me  some  of  them.  Here 
is  one,  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  <jrod,"  &e. — ^here  is  another,  "  Live  at 
peace  with  all  men," — ^and  another,  "  60  justly,  love  mercy,"  Ac. — and  another, 
**  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  forgive  him,"  &o.  These  are  good  laws — we  must 
try  to  keep  them — ^how  happy  men  would  be  if  all  kept  them ! 

Its  prospects. — Kingdom  of  €rod  not  yet  spread  over  whole  world — name  (de- 
scriptively) some  people  who  are  yet  without  it— once  it  only  included  one  people 
(the  Jews,)  in  a  little  country — ^now  it  has  spread  over  much  of  the  world — it  will 
spread  every  where — Christ's  promise. 

How  it  is  to  be  spread. — How  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  spread — by  men 
preaching  to  the  nations  who  are  not  in  it — missionaries — what  we  can  do — sup- 
port them  with  our  money  when  we  have  any — many  missionaries  in  different 
lands,  and  needing  to  be  supported — something  else  we  can  all  do— pray  God  to 
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help  the  muBioDaries,  and  to  make  the  heathen  willing  to  Ikten  to  them — ^nothing 
ean  be  done  without  this. 

Lessons. — ^Repeat  prayer  for  spread  of  the  Gospel,  §  119.  When  Christ  was 
on  earth,  he  taught  us  to  pray — and  one  of  the  things  he  told  us  was,  to  pray 
thus :  *'  Thy  kingdom  come  " — ^what  we  should  pray  for  frequently.* 


117.  Moral  lesson — on  Truth. 

Introduction, — Children,  yon  have  all  seen  the  cherry-ti%e  growing—on  the 
house-wall,  with  its  long  branches  like  arms,  tacked  to  the  wall  to  keep  them  up 
— sometimes  on  the  school-wall. 

The  cherry-tree. — A  story  of  a  cherry-tree.  One  was  growing  on  the  wall  of 
school,  and  it  had  much  fruit  on  it — ^perhaps  a  basketful  of  cherries.  It  belonged 
to  the  teacher,  and  though  not  in  the  play-groond,  the  children  could  reach  some 
of  the  branches,  and  the  cherries  on  them — would  it  be  right  in  the  children  to 
touch  them  f  why  not  f  We  should  take  nothing  that  is  not  our  own.  Well, 
they  did  not  touch  them. 

2r&e  crime. — ^Two  little  boys  came  to  school — onoe  they  passed  the  tree  and 
stood  to  look  at  it — and,  as  they  looked,  they  wished  for  a  cherry— one  asked  the 
other  to  pull  one,  but  he  would  not — then  he  told  him  to  touch  it,  and  see  how 
nice  and  big  it  was,  which  be  did — ^when  he  had  it  in  his  band,  the  other  pushed 
his  arm,  and  the  cherry  came  off—the  little  boy  was  much  afraid,  and  cried — the 
bigger  one  picked  it  up  and  divided  it,  and  told  him  to  say  nothing  about  iL 

The  discovery. — ^By-and-bye  the  teacher  missed  the  cherry,  and  asked  some 
of  the  children,  but  they  could  not  tell  him  of  it — he  asked  the  bigger  of  the  two 
boys,  who  hesitated,  and  at  length  blamed  his  companion — ^the  little  boy  was  going 
to.be  punished,  but,  when  the  teacher  asked  him,  he  told  the  whole  truth. 

The  indirect  lie. — ^Which  of  the  two  do  yon  think  should  have  been  punished  f 
why  7  The  little  boy  actually  broke  it  off,  but  he  oould  not  help  it — ^he  did  not 
know  what  was  coming — dishonesty  of  big  boy,  and  then,  when  the  master  asked, 
he  told  a  lie.  It  was  a  lie,  even  though  he  himself  did  not  pull  it.  This  shows 
us  that  we  may  tell  a  lie,  when  our  words  may  state  truly  what  took  place.  Chil- 
dren sometimes  tell  lies  in  this  way. 

Practical  lessons, — What  would  the  rest  of  the  children  think  of  the  boy  who 
told  the  lie  ?  Would  they  love  him  ?  trust  him  7  Would  God  be  pleased  ?  what 
does  he  wish  us  to  do  7  He  will  bless  the  child  who  speaks  truth.  Let  us  always 
tell  the  truth,  then,  even  though  it  may  lead  us  into  punishment.  Our  hearts 
will  tell  us  we  have  done  right,  and  all  that  know  us  will  think  well  of  us. 

Point  to,  and  have  repeated,  the  Scripture  maxim  on  truth.  Repeat  the  prayer 
againstlying,  $119.f 

118.  Exercises  of  devotion  are  the  practical  recognition  of  all  we 

*  For  helps  in  givlnf?  reltfious  instruction  to  infant  classes,  the  teacher  may  with  advantage 
consult  the  little  works  *'Peep  of  Day,"  ^Line  upon  Line,"  Draper's  **  Stories  from  the  Old 
and  Netr  TeMtamenUf"  **ReUgiou»  Inetrvetion  for  Children,"  by  Mies  Mayo ;  and  works 
like  Kitto'8  *^Daiiy  Readings,"  which  supply  materials  for  descriptive  lessons. 

t  Since  writing  this  lesson.  1  find  that  the  incident  related  in  this  story  happened  in  one  ol 
Mr.  WiUlerttpin's  achools.  The  reader  may  see  it  given  at  length  in  hie  •*Infant  School  Sys- 
tem," chap.  z. :  where  he  should  turn  to  see  the  precife  use  to  which  the  incident  was  put 
when  it  occurred. 
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learn  regarding  religion.  Of  coarse  no  infant  school  is  opened  or 
closed  for  the  day  without  them ;  but  perhaps  more  fruit  might  be 
reaped  from  them  than  is  often  attempted.  They  include  two  parts, 
sacred  song  and  prayer.  For  the  former,  the  children  should  learn  a 
few  hymns,  or  verses  of  hymns,  suited  to  their  capacity,  after  due  ex- 
planation of  their  contents.  To  all,  particular  tunes  should  be 
attached ;  and,  after  they  have  been  learnt,  they  should  never  be  sung 
simply  as  singing  exercises ;  a  feeling  of  solemnity  must  attach  to 
them.  For  the  latter,  it  is  common  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  both 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  having  it  repeated  simultaneously 
by  the  children  in  a  becoming  posture  and  manner.  This  is  very 
proper ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  other  forms  of  prayer  should  be  lodged 
in  the  children's  minds ;  short,  simple,  and  expressing  each  a  single 
want  They  should  be  called  on  to  repeat  these  during  the  day^s 
work,  as  occasion  may  suit,  that  they  may  both  acquire  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  become  familiar  with  its  proper  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  specimens  for  the  elder  infants ;  and  the  teacher 
may  construct  others  for  himself: — 

119.  Morning  peatce. — O  God,  thoa  hast  been  very  good  to  me  throngh  the 
night.  I  have  laid  me  down  and.  slept,  for  Thou  hast  kept  me.  Keep  me  through 
this  day.  May  I  ever  think  **Thoa,  God,  seest  me."  May  I  do  what  is  right. 
May  I  obey  my  parents  and  teachers.  May  I  be  kind  to  my  companions  and  to 
all.    O  God,  help  me  to  be  good,  as  Jesos  was.    Amen. 

Evening  rEATBE. — O  God,  Thou  has  kept  me  safely  throngh  this  day ;  and  I 
thank  thee.  O  God,  who  lovest  little  children.  Thou  hast  given  me  what  I  need : 
food  to  nourish  me,  a  house  to  shelter  me,  and  friends  to  love  me.  Help  me  to 
think  of  Thee  more,  and  to  do  what  Thou  desirest  me.  Watoh  over  me  in  my 
sleep,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

A  rEATEE  FOE  PEiENDs. — O  my  God,  all  good  things  oome  from  Thee.  Thoa 
hast  made  me,  and  Thou  kecpest  me  by  day  and  by  night.  Thou  hast  given  me 
father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  and  friends,  to  love  me  and  watch  over 
me.  O  God,  do  Thon  bless  them.  Give  me  a  good  heart  that  I  may  love  them 
and  be  kind  to  them.  And  do  Thou  help  us  all  to  do  Thy  will,  as  Jesus  did. 
Amen. 

Foe  a  sick  cniLn.^O  our  heavenly  Father,  be  kind  to  our  sick  companion. 
Thou  hast  done  this :  Thou  knowest  what  is  good  for  us  all.  Thy  will  be  done. 
Be  Thou,  O  God,  near  him,  and  give  him  rest.  May  he  feel  Thee  beside  him, 
and  be  at  peace.  Comfort  his  friends  who  are  watching  him.  Restore  him  to 
119,  if  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

Foe  the  speead  op  the  gospel. — O  God,  Thou  hast  given  us  thy  Holy  Word 
-to  tell  us  what  is  right,  and  we  thank  Thee.  Thou  hnst  sent  Jesos,  thy  Son,  to 
Ililess  us.  Thou  hast  told  us  of  heaven  where  we  shall  dwell  with  Thee,  if  we  are 
:good.    Thou  hast  told  us  to  put  away  sin :  O  God  help  us !    May  all  the  children 
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in  the  world  toon  hear  of  Thee,  and  of  thy  Son,  nnd  of  heaven ;  to  that  they  may 
pat  away  sin.    And  then  we  shall  all  serve  Thee  together,  for  Thou  art  onr* 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  lovest  ns  all.    O  God,  hear  nal    O  Crod,  save  ns  I    O 
God,  let  ail  the  world  soon  know  Thee  and  thy  Son !  for  Jesoa*  sake.    Amen. 

AoAtMBT  LYING. — 0  God,  Thoo  hatost  lying  lips.  I  have  sometimes  said  that 
which  was  not  true ;  make  me  sorry  lor  it,  and  do  Thou  forgive  me.  fidp  me 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  my  companions ; 
for  this  is  pleasing  to  Thee,  O  God.  When  I  am  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  may  I  re- 
member that  Thoo  art  near  me,  and  hearest  what  I  say.  Grant  this,  O  God,  for 
Jesos'  sake.    Amen. 

It  18  well  that  the  children  should  learn  some  prayers  like  these  to 
say  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  tbey  may  often  repeat  after 
the  teacher  short  ejaculatory  prayers,  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence ;  without  formally  learning 
them.  This  will  give  them  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind* 
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1.  In  strict  propriety  of  language,  the  term  method  has  reference 
to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  education  is 
developed  and  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  merely  the  outward  form, 
while  instruction  is  the  substance.  It  is  the  shell,  while  the  instruction 
communicated  is  the  kernel.  But  the  kernel  determines  the  form  of 
the  shell,  not  the  shell  that  of  the  kernel.  So  it  is  in  method — ^it 
must  be  determined  by  the  object  we  aim  at ;  it  will  take  its  com- 
plexion from  the  views  we  entertain  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
education.  If  we  consider  education  as  consisting  in  the  communica- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  in  loading  the  memory  without 
cultivating  the  imagination  or  the  reason,  we  need  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  method  by  which  we  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
provided  we  do  reach  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
education  as  the  development  of  an  inward  life,  as  the  evolving  into 
active  and  harmonious  exercise  the  various  principles  of  our  nature ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  these  principles  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
determinate  order  and  according  to  fixed  general  laws;  then  the 
method  by  which  we  can  secure  this  development  becomes  of  great 
importance.  So  long  as  we  hold  low  and  inadequate,  or,  it  may  be, 
entirely  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  end  of  education,  so  long 
will  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  methods  we  pursue ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comprehensiveness  ^nd  soundness  of  our  notions 
regarding  education,  will  be  the  care  and  anxiety  exhibited  to  follow 
what  reason  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  the  best  methMs  of 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young.  And  this  question  of 
method  is  not  one  of  secondary  importance,  which  the  teacher  may 
neglect  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  can  only  neglect  it  at 
his  peril ;  for,  properly  put,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this — how 

*  "Manual  of  SMund Management^for  the  tue  qf  Teaehera^  Studentt^  and  PupU-  Teaehen.** 
Glasgow :  Hawthorn,  p.  366.  Contxmts.— I.  Introduction.  II.  Teacher.  III.  School-houee. 
IV.  Registration.  V.  Clawification.  VI.  Organization.  Vll.  Discipline.  VIII.  Method. 
IX.  Alphabet.  X.  Reading.  XI.  Examination.  XII.  Spelling.  XIIT.  Writing.  XIV. 
Arithmetic.  XV.  Grammar.  XVI.  Geography.  XVH.  Historr.  XVni.  Form  and  Color. 
XIX.  Singing.    XX.  Oral  LeasoniL    XXI.  Religious  Knowledge. 
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can  I  best  communicate  instruction  to  a  child  so  as  best  to  secure  the 
development  of  all  those  powers  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon* 
him  ?  How  can  I  best  train  him  to  discharge  his  duties  here,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come?  In  all  questions  of  method, 
accordingly,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  what  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  this  has  been  determined,  there  arises  the  second  point 
demanding  a  solution — how  can  this  end  be  most  effectually  secured  ? 
Method  solves  the  second  problem ;  but  its  solution  depends  upon 
our  having  a  tliorot^h  understanding  of  the  first.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  a  subject  may  be  developed  and  presented  to  the 
mind — the  Synthetic  and  the  Analytia 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  balance  these  two  methods  against  each 
other,  and  to  determine  which  of  them  ought  to  be  employed  in  any 
^ven  instance,  for  the  judicious  teacher  will  employ  either  according 
as  he  finds  it  suitable  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  to  the  proficiency 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
Synthesis  commences  with  principles  and  rises  from  these  by  regularly 
connected  steps  to  the  conclusion  aimed  at;  it  ascends  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  It  is  the  logical  method  of  developing 
truth.  We  have  admirable  specimens  of  this  method  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid,  where  the  reasoning,  based  on  a  few  axioms  or 
universally  admitted  truths,  proceeds  in  regular  logical  sequence,  until 
the  conclusion  sought  is  arrived  at.  Analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  with  the  general  and  proceeds  to  the  particular.  The 
following  illustration,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  may 
serve  to  give  not  only  the  probable  historical  origin  but  also  the 
application  of  these  two  terms : — 

^  Suppose  a  knot  of  a  very  artificial  construction  to  be  put  into  my 
hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  tliat  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself^  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrical 
Synthesis,  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various 
experiments  which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
would  evidently  be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success  would 
after  all,  be  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail 
to  suggest  immediately  the  idea  of  tracing  the  knot  through  all  the 
various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  or  unknit- 
ting  each  successive  turn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrograde  order,  from 
the  last  to  the  first.  Afler  gaining  this  first  step,  were  all  the  former 
complications  restored  again,  by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the  same 
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operations  which  I  had  performed  in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rule 
would  be  obtained  for  solving  the  problem  originally  proposed ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  some  address  or  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  the 
general  method,  probably  gained,  which  would  encourage  me  to 
undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  arduous  tasks  of  a  similar 
description." 

Such  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  Now  although  the 
Synthetic  method  be  admirably  adapted  for  presenting  truth  in  a 
systematic  form,  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  in  all  cases,  especially  with 
the  young,  the  best  method  of  communicating  truth.  Children  long 
for  realities,  for  things,  but  by  this  method  they  are  kept  for  a  long 
period  on  the  outskirts  of  the  subject ;  the  way  has  to  be  cleared ; 
definitions  have  to  be  settled;  and  first  principles  laid  down,  on 
which  to  rear  the  intended  structure.  But  all  this  preparatory  work, 
essential  in  a  scientific  treatise  on  any  given  subject,  is  wearisome  to 
children ;  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  not  near  and  tangible. 
Now  analysis  possesses  this  advantage  that  it  takes  things  as  they 
really  exist,  presents  them  in  their  every-day  dress  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  thus  not  only  interests  them  by  the  exhibition  of  what 
is  familiar  to  them,  but  exercises  their  ingenuity  in  leading  them  to 
discover  their  properties.  If  Synthesis  be  the  logical  method  of 
developing  truth,  Analysis  may  be  called  the  natural.  Its  work  must 
precede  that  of  synthesis.  In  childhood,  and  on  to  a  consideraUy 
advanced  state  of  boyhood,  we  know  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
principally  exercised,  and  that  the  logical  do  not  manifest  themselves 
until  a  later  period.  The  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  indeed, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  logical.  It  is  on  the  facts 
collected,  and  the  observations  made  in  childhood  and  boyhood,  that 
the  man  reasons  and  compares.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  with 
children  we  should  most  frequently  employ  the  analytic  method.  We 
may  give  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  by  referring  to  two  very 
opposite  methods  of  teaching  Greography.  According  to  the  synthetic 
method,  a  book  of  definition  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 
These  definitions  are  carefully  committed  to  memory,  little  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  practically  understood.  When  these  defin- 
itions have  been  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  child  is  gradually  led  on 
step  by  step,  and  ends  exactly  where  he  ought  to  have  begun — with 
things  around  him.  Now  this  method  would  be  admirable,  if  our 
object  were  to  give  the  child  a  strictly  systematic  view  of  Uie 
subject ;  indeed,  by  no  other  method  could  we  accomplish  this.  But 
while  we  are  thus  laying  down  our  definitions,  and  our  first  principles, 
there  is  danger  of  disgusting  the  child  altogether.   He  can  not  see  the 
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&r  off  object  we  have  in  view,  and  hence  he  wearies  of  our  drj  pre- 
lections, and  ceases  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  what  has  no . 
immediate  concern  with  him.  But  by  the  analytic  method,  we  begin 
at  home.  The  small  hill,  seen  from  the  school  window,  with  the  stream 
running  down  its  side,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  the  mountain 
and  river  systems.  The  child  is  at  once  interested.  He  knows  the 
hill ;  he  has  forded  the  stream ;  he  has  played  on  the  slopes  of  the 
ope ;  and  cast  his  tiny  line  into  the  other.  The  teacher,  who  com- 
mences in  this  method,  will  find  that  he  has  touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  his  scholars,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  lead 
them  almost  at  will.  Definitions  can  be  wrought  in  as  the  lessons 
proceed,  and  after  a  time,  when  analysis  has  cleared  the  way,  synthesis 
will  step  in  and  arrange  into  a  beauteous  whole  the  ditjecta  membra^ 
which  have  hitherto  floated  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  mind.  We  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  to  refer 
to  the  application  of  these  two  methods ;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  he  who  would  adequately 
fulfill  the  duty  of  an  instructor,  would  require  to  study  carefully  the 
human  mind,  and  to  mark  and  observe  its  mode  of  working,  that  he 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  suit  his  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  scholars,  and  to  wield  at  will  either  of  the  methods  we  have 
briefly  described.  ^  In  nothing  is  the  really  able  and  skillful  master 
more  easily  discriminated  from  the  sciolist,  and  mere  adherent  to  a 
method  or  system,  than  by  his  ability  to  interchange  these  forms  at 
will,  and,  when  one  mode  of  presenting  the  illustration  or  statement 
of  a  new  truth  or  &ct  to  the  mind,  does  not  succeed  in  riveting 
attention  and  in  securing  its  clear  and  vivid  apprehension,  to  have 
recourse  instantly  and  with  perfect  naturalness  and  ease  to  another 
and  more  suitable  expedient  This  is  the  true  test  of  a  skillful  teacher ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  conduct  of  the  processes  of 
intellectual  instruction  will  include  the  chief  formal  peculiarities  of 
every  rational  method  that  has  been  propounded.  Nothing  can  give 
this  mastery  of  methods,  but  a  complete  and  philosophical  examina- 
tion and  a  thoroughly  intelligent  appreciation  of  all,  and  to  this  lofty 
exercise  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  aspiring  teacher  should  imme- 
diately and  strenuously  address  himself."* 

3.  While  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  are,  strictly  speaking, 
the  only  two  methods  that  can  be  used  in  presenting  truth  to  the 
mind,  the  practical  application  of  them  may  and  often  does  vary 
according  to  circumstances.     Thus  we  may  teach  individually,  simul- 

*  Report  by  John  Gibson,  Esq.— "  Jtfi'niff e*  tf  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^** 
1848-49-60,  Tol.  II.,  fMge  614. 
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taneously,  or  mutually  by  makint^  the  pupils  instinct  each  other.  It 
^  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  various  plans  have  reference, 
not  to  the  method  by  which  truth  is  developed,  but  to  the  particular 
way  of  handling,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  pupils.  Whether  the 
teaching  be  individual,  simultaneous,  or  mutual,  it  must  proceed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  individual  teaching,  each  pupil  is  brought  immediately 
and  directly  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  may  thus  be 
expected  to  receive  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impression  than  when 
he  is  addressed  as  one  of  many.  It  is  not  meant  that,  in  individual 
teaching,  each  scholar  is  examined  alone.  The  scholars,  whether  the 
instruction  be  individual  or  simultaneous,  are  arranged  in  classes. 
What  we  mean  by  individual  teaching  is  that  each  child  in  any  one 
class  is  singled  out  and  made  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work.  Thus, 
is  the  lesson  a  reading  one,  each  pupil  in  the  class  reads  a  certain 
portion;  and  so  in  regard  to  any  particular  lesson.  This  being 
premised,  we  say  that  it  is  only  by  individual  teaching  that  the  master 
can  come  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  each  scholar,  and 
that  he  can  effectually  secure  that  the  prescribed  task  has  been  per- 
formed, or  the  necessary  explanations  received  and  understood.  When 
we  remember  that  education  owes  its  chief  value  to  the  direct  influence 
which  a  thoroughly  equippe4  fti^d  well-furnished  mind  brings  to  bear 
on  the  young;  that  it  is  this  collision  of  a  fully  developed  and 
matured  understanding  with  the  crude  embryo  notions  of  the  youngs 
which  kindles  their  intellectual  life,  and  molds  their  plastic  spirits ; 
we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  any  plan  which  brings  the  master-mind 
of  the  school  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
is  a  plan  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Hence  the  teacher,  who 
considers  the  high  end  of  education,  will  constantly  endeavor  to  be  in 
living  contact  with  the  intellectual  life  of  his  scholars.  He  will 
endeavor  always  to  have  a  connecting  wire  between  himself  and  them, 
along  which  the  pulsations  of  his  own  mind  may  travel,  and  beget 
similar  pulsations  in  them.  But  not  only  is  individual  teaching  thus 
valuable  and  important,  it  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  ascertaining  that 
a  prej>cribed  task  has  been  performed.  Children,  like  others,  are 
easily  overlooked  in  a  crowd ;  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that 
each  child  does  most  regularly  and  punctually  do  his  duty,  we  throw 
temptations  in  his  way  which  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  his 
honesty.  And  in  regard  to  explanations,  of  some  rule  suppose  in 
arithmetic,,  the  only  mode  of  testing  the  extent  to  which  the  explana- 
tion has  been  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  is  to  single  out 
successive  individuals  in  the  chiss  and  cause  them  to  repeat  what  has 
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been  explained.  In  every  case,  in  which  any  explanation  of  a  general 
principle  has  been  given,  the  teacher'  should  satisfy  himself  of  the , 
reception  of  the  information  by  questioning  individuals.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  we  go  on,  to  show  more  fully  the  application  of  these 
remarks.  In  the  meantime  we  may  repeat  that  in  teaching,  the  more 
each  child  is  individualized,  the  more  closely  the  master  deals  with  him 
alone,  the  greater  likelihood  will  there  be  of  his  instruction  taking 
effect,  and  springing  up  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  a  rich  and  fruitful 
harvest 

4.  The  term  timultaneoM,  as  employed  in  education,  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  that  the  children  are  taught  in  classes,  and  not  one  by 
one.  We  employ  it  here,  in  opposition  to  the  term  individual^  to 
signify  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  whole  class  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  that  the  whole  class  are  invited  and  expected  to  answer. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  if  skillfully  and  judiciously  used,  are, 
that  it  enables  the  master  to  accomplish  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and 
to  develop  more  powerfully  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  than  is  possible 
in  individual  teaching.  But  the  dangers  of  such  a  plan  in  the  hands 
of  an  unskillful  or  lazy  teacher  are  manifold  and  obvious.  An  unskillful 
teacher  is  apt  to  deceive  himself,  and  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  many 
of  his  pupils,  by  failing  to  perceive  that  the  answers  to  his  questions,  or 
the  filling  up  of  his  ellipses,  proceeds  only  from  a  few  pupils,  and  that 
too  generally  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  while 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  who,  on  that  very  account,  ought 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  care,  remain  ignorant  still.  The  lazy 
teacher  has  recourse  to  the  method  to  save  himself  from  trouble,  and 
to  conceal  from  himself  and  others  the  general  inefficiency  of  his 
teaching.  Where  the  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous  there  can  be 
but  little  of  that  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  gives  to 
education  its  highest  value.  The  master  is  working,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  dark.  He  can  not  tell  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  each  child ; 
he  can  not  gnage  his  mental  caliber;  and  is  thus  deprived  of  his 
greatest  lever  as  an  educationist  In  its  own  place  simultaneous 
instruction  is  useful,  but  if  used  alone,  it  is  utterly  pernicious.  Its 
proper  sphere  is  when  the  master  is  elucidating  general  principles ; 
when  he  is  discussing  some  law  or  principle,  suppose,  in  Geography ; 
when  he  is  explaining  some  rule  in  Arithmetic,  or  giving  some  general 
lesson  in  Science.  For  such  purposes,  simultaneous  instruction  is 
admirably  adapted.  So  long  as  the  master  is  engaged  with  the 
general,  he  may  tesch,  not  only  successfully,  but  perhaps  most  success- 
fully, on  tho  ftimultanoons  method,  but  the  moment  ho  leaves  the 
general  niitl  comes  to  the  particular,  he  must  refrain  from  the  simul- 
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taneous,  and  adopt  the  individual  method.  Tfaas,  for  example,  in 
giving  to  a  class  an  explanation  of  the  rule  of  simple  subtraction,  the 
master  maj  convey  the  genera]  principle  to  his  pupils  simultaneously; 
indeed  we  believe  that  he  will  find  this  the  true  and  safe  method* 
But  he  will  commit  a  sad  mistake  if  he  adhere  to  the  simultaneous 
method  when  he  comes  to  apply  the  rule  to  particular  examples.  As 
soon  as  he  thus  begins  with  particulars,  he  must  individualize  his 
scholars,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  each  pupil  has  thoroughly  grasped 
and  mastered  the  explanation  for  himself.  This  illustration  will  tend 
to  show  the  place  and  power  of  simultaneous  instruction.  One  great 
end  of  education  should  be  to  educe  the  individuality  of  each  child ; 
this  end  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  because  we  dread 
the  effect  which  simultaneous  teaching  would  have  on  this  end,  that 
we  would  caution  the  young  teacher  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment 
of  it,  but  rather  constantly  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  living 
and  life  transfusing  sympathy  between  himself  and  ieach  of  his  pupils, 
by  bringing  himself  daily  and  habitually  in  contact  with  their  mental 
life. 

6.  Mutual  Instruction  has  not  produced  the  results  which,  at  first, 
it  seemed  to  promise.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  pure  mutual  teaching  was  false.  The 
object  aimed  at  by  it  was  noble ;  and  the  founders  of  it  were  actuated 
by  the  most  philanthropic  motives.  Children  were  growing  up 
Ignorant  and  untrained ;  and  it  was  a  truly  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  train  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  more 
advanced  scholars.  And,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  money  was  pro* 
fusely  lavished  on  all  schemes,  except  on  education,  the  plan  had  the 
seeming  advantage  of  educating  many  at  a  small  expense.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  the  plan  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  true  end 
of  education  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  blind  were  set  to  lead  the  blind. 
Children,  whose  notions  on  all  things  were  crude  and  ill-formed,  wore 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  educating  other  children,  whose  mental 
attainments  were  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  their  instructors 
The  mutual  or  monitorial  system  has,  in  consequence  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  proved  a  failure.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  System,  which  possesses  this  advantage  over  that  which  it  has 
supplanted,  that  the  agents  it  employs  are  more  advanced  in  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  in  intelligence  also ;  that  they  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  training.  But 
even  with  these  advantages,  we  would  Coin  hope  that  the  pupil-teadier 
system  is  but  the  prelude  to  something  still  better,  and  that  the  time 
IS  not  far  distant  when,  instead  of  raw  lads  being  sent  to  operate  upon 
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the  young,  every  Bcfaool  will  have  its  regularly  trained  roaster  and  its 
quota  of  trained  assistants  proportioned  to  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance.  We  had  occasion  in  a  previous  chapter  to  point  out  the 
proper  sphere  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  school.  We  merely  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  with  the  view  of  impressing  on  teachers  the  absolute 
necessity  of  intrusting  to  pupil-teachers  only  such  kind  of  work  as 
we  have  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  performing. 

0.  In  questioning  a  class  of  children,  tliere  are  certain  points  to 
which  the  young  teacher  would  do  well  to  attend.  We  have  already 
stated  the  extent  to  which  the  simultaneous  and  individual  methods 
of  examination  may  be  resi>ectively  employed ;  and  we  have  shown 
that  the  latter  is  the  safer  and  more  effective  of  the  two.  But  in 
individual  examination,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  commence 
with  the  pupil  at  the  top  of  the  class,  and  go  regularly  through. 
Such  a  plan,  if  the  class  is  laige,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
large  majority  of  the  scholars  comparatively  idle  during  those  portions 
of  the  examination  which  did  not  immediately  concern  themselves. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  those  who  were  not  being  directly 
examined  would  be  apt  to  become  careless  and  inattentive,  and  thus 
distract  the  master^s  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  master  should  6r8t  state  the  question  to  the  whole  class ; 
and,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  he  should  then  single 
out  some  scholar  indiscriminately  to  give  the  answer.  In  this  way, 
the  attention  of  all  is  kept  up,  and  the  examination  proceeds  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  it  may  be,  but  very  eflfectively.  Each  child  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  or  every  question,  and  he  is 
thus  kept  from  being  indifferent  The  tinoo  spent  in  conducting  an 
examination  in  the  mode  we  have  described  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  even  were  it  greater,  the  plan,  if  adopted,  will 
amply  repay  any  loss  of  time,  for  what  seems  to  be  lost  in  time  is 
compensated  for  by  the  entireness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  A 
judicious  master  will,  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  know  whom  to 
select  to  give  the  answer,  and  his  power  over  the  whole  class  will  be 
as  great  as  over  each  unit  of  the  class.  Such  a  method  of  questioning 
combined  with  occasional  simultaneous  questions,  will  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  children  from  flagging,  and  will  sustain  the  interest 
unbroken  to  the  close  of  the  examination.  Every  question  should  be 
stated  clearly,  succinctly,  and  with  strict  avoidance  of  ail  ambiguity 
in  the  expression  of  it  Any  thing  ai>proaching  to  technical  terms 
should  be  seduously  guarded  against,  until  it  is  known  that  the  tenns 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  children.  General  abstract  terms  are 
useful,  only  when  their  meaning  is  clearly  perceived  by  the  mind. 
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When  ODce  their  trae  signifieation  has  been  thoroughly  grasped,  such 
terms  are  of  the  highest  utihty,  inasmuch  as  they  save  much  needless 
repetition.  But  they  are  only  of  value  when  understood.  Tlie 
teacher,  before  making  use  of  such  terms,  will  accordingly  see  to  it 
that  the  scholars  have  formed  a  clear  conception  of  their  meaning. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  one  who  can  interpret  them,  the  terms  employed 
in  natural  history  possess  a  deep  signi6cance,  and  a  few  such  will  often 
convey  to  a  naturalist  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  thing  signified ' 
than  whole  pages  of  verbose  description.  But  the  ability  to  repeat 
these  terms  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  ability  to  interpret  them ;  and 
it  is  quite  vrithin  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  children  may  be 
taught  to  repeat  all  the  classifications  of  a  Cuvier,  without  having  the 
slightest  understanding  of  their  meaning.  In  putting  questions, 
accordingly,  and  in  accepting  answers,  the  teacher  should  take 
particular  care  to  use  or  to  receive  no  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  understood.  The  question  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar.  There  should  be  no  excuse  either  for  no 
answer  or  for  a  wrong  one.  Every  child  should  be  expected  to 
answer ;  and  if  in  any  case  his  inability  to  answer  arises  from  his  not 
understanding  the  question  put,  the  teacher  should  at  once  throw  it 
into  a  difierent  form,  or,  if  it  be  too  complex,  h^  should  resolve  it  into 
its  constituent  parts.  Every  expedient  should  be  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  secure  an  answer  from  each  child,  and  not  merely  to  secure 
an  answer,  but  the  correct  one.  Such  a  plan  develops  the  confidence 
of  the  child  in  his  own  powers,  and  when  we  have  taught  a  boy  that 
he  can  do  a  thing,  we  have  put  him  on  the  way  of  actually  doing  it 
The  child  should  be  required  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  every 
question.  The  mere  substance  of  the  answer  should  not  be  accepted 
— the  matter  of  it  is  very  important,  but,  in  some  respects,  the  form 
of  it  is  equally  so.  The  answer  should  contain  a  completely  developed 
proposition ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  can  turn  the  examination 
on  any  lesson  into  one  of  the  best,  because  a  practical,  means  of 
teaching  correct  speaking.  Dry  grammatical  rules  will  never  by 
themselves  teach  the  correct  method  of  speaking  or  writing  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  reduction  of  these  rules  to  practice  that 
is  useful,  and  every  lesson  should  form  an  exercise  in  the  correct  use 
of  language.  The  pupil  should  also  be  encouraged  to  give  the  answer 
in  his  own  terms,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  these  terms, 
although  perhaps  not  strictly  pure,  are  yet  remarkably  expressive.  A 
double  benefit  results  from  such  a  plan ;  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
of  giving  the  correct  expression  for  the  thing  signified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  master  learns  whether  the  pupil  has  acquired  the 
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knowledge  of  the  thing  itself,  or  whether  his  knowledge  is  confined 
to  the  mere  name.  In  some  respects,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
same  is  utterly  valueless,  compared  with  the  idea  which  the  name 
represents,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  distinguish  accurately 
how  far  the  child's  knowledge  really  extends ;  and  this  can  he  hest 
done  by  allowing  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  views  in  his  own  words. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  for  all  terms  which  are  merely  provincial, 
the  teacher  ought  to  substitute  the  word  which  is  the  real  sign  of  the 
idea.  Questions  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  contain  the  answer, 
and,  in  putting  them,  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated  as  not  to 
suggest  it  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  the  question  serves 
no  good  purpose — it  is  a  waste  of  time.  In  history,  a  question  of  the 
following  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever — "  Was  not  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land contemporary  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer,  and  the  question  is  useless.  Neither  should 
questions,  requiring  for  answer  the  monosyllables  yes  or  no,  be 
introduced,  except  as  leading  questions,  when  they  furnish  the  basis 
of  a  continued  examination.  The  great  end  of  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion is  to  stimulate  thought,  not  to  call  forth  mere  smartness ;  and 
hence  the  examination  should  be  conducted  calmly,  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  particular  pupil. 
Young  teachers  are  very  apt  to  confound  rapid  questioning  and 
answers  with  sure  and  effective  teaching,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
largest  amount  of  work  is  performed,  where  there  is  most  excitement 
and  physical  movements.  We  would  take  it  upon  us  to  caution  all 
young  teachers  against  being  misled  by  this  too  current  belief,  for,  in 
many  instances,  the  very  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Some 
minds  may  be  so  formed  as  to  think  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  not  so  constituted ;  and,  as  the  true  teacher  must  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  evolution  of  thought,  he  must  learn 
carefully  to  discriminate  between  the  semblance  and  the  reality  of 
actual  thinking. 

7.  Much  of  the  information  communicated  by  the  teacher  to  the 
children  will  be  given  in  oral  lessons.  Almost  all  the  branches  of 
education  should  be  taught,  to  a  large  extent,  orally,  and  this  holds 
especially  true  of  lessons  on  science,  natural  history,  and  such  like 
subjects.-  Text-books  on  such  branches  are  comparatively  of  little 
service,  and  those  at  present  in  use  are  so  miserably  adapted  to  their 
purpose  that  they  frequently  do  more  mischief  than  good.  But  how- 
ever excellent  the  text-book  may  be,  the  master's  own  mind  roust, 
after  all,  be  the  chief  storehouse  whence  the  information  of  the  pupils 
is  derived.     Now  in  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  when  the  object  is 
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not  to  examine  the  pnpib  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess,  but  to  consolidate  aud  extend  that  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  direct  questioning  will  not,  by  itself^  be  sufficient  Direct  ques- 
tioning, whether  conducted  individually  or  simultaneously,  forms  an 
admirable  method  of  taking  stock  of  the  pupii^s  acquirements,  but  it 
is  not  equally  well  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  new  fields  of  observation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that 
in  oral  instruction  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  he  is  about  to  state,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
intends  to  deduce  from  these  fiicts.  No  doubt,  a  question  may  be  of 
such  a  suggestive  nature,  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  divine  almost  intui- 
tively the  answer,  and  may  in  this  way  become  the  means  of  leading 
him  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until  an  entirely  new  subject  has 
been  brought  before  him.  But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
suggestions  can  be  far  more  effectively  given  by  introducing  to  the 
pupiFs  notice  a  certain  portion  of  the  statement,  and,  when  he  has 
thus  obtained  the  requisite  hint,  by  allowing  him  to  complete  the  idea. 
This  prevents  the  lesson  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  lecture,  which, 
as  an  educational  power,  is  utterly  valueless  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. The  teacher  is  introducing  his  pupils  into  a  new  untried  field. 
He  will  do  them  litUe  good  if  he  walk  rapidly  through,  discoursing 
eloquentiy  it  may  be,  on  its  wonders  and  beauties ;  but  he  may  arouse 
their  attention,  secure  their  interest,  and  thus  set  them  a  thinking, 
if  he  moves  slowly  forward,  giving  a  hint  here,  and  a  hint  there,  but 
allowing  the  pupils  to  discover  for  themselves  the  objects  of  interest 
which  lie  in  their  path.  Here,  we  believe,  lies  the  great  value  of 
Ellipses  in  education,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  their  power  is 
undoubtedly  great  But  the  young  teacher  would  require  to  guard 
sedulously  against  the  abuse  of  them.  When  by  their  assistance  he 
has  led  his  pupils  one  decided  step  onward,  he  must  pause  and  ascer- 
tain by  direct  question  to  what  extent  the  point  arrived  at  has  been 
understood.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  fund  of  information 
may  have  been  communicated,  and  that  the  children  may  have  filled 
in  the  ellipses  properly,  but  this  is  no  valid  proof  that  the  lesson  as  a 
whole  has  been  received,  and  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  children. 
To  ascertain  this,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examina- 
tion, which,  however,  need  only  embrace  the  leading  points  in  the 
lesson,  for  if  these  are  clearly  understood,  it  is  an  almost  infallible  sign 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  comprehendecT. 
Ellipses  are  thus  mainly  valuable  in  communicating  information,  but 
the  working  in  of  that  information  into  tlie  very  texture  of  the  mind 
must  be  accomplished  by  questioning,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  arithmetic, 
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by  requiring  the  pupil  actually  to  reduce  to  practice  the  informatioii 
he  has  received.  Que&Uona  and  EUipeea  are  thus  not  the  oppoeites 
but  the  complements  of  each  other.  Each  has  its  own  place  in 
education,  and  each  may  be  made  to  subsenre  the  moet  important 
ends.  But  it  is  only  when  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  that  good  will 
result ;  if  either  (and  especially  if  ellipees,  being  by  nature  the  weaker 
power,)  is  allowed  to  usurp  an  undue  influence,  the  instruction  will, 
to  the  extent  of  that  usurpation,  be  unsatisfiictory.  And  we  may 
remark,  in  conclusion,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  paragraph,  that 
he  will  most  efficiently  fulfill  the  high  ends  of  his  office,  who  can 
employ  these  methods  at  will,  and  who  can  have  recourse  to  either 
when  he  finds  it  most  suitable  to  reach  and  to  arrest  the  minds  of  his 
pupils. 

BZAKlNATIOir. 

8.  The  information  which  children  derive,  even  from  the  most 
carefully  prepared  series  of  school  books,  ought  to  bear,  in  every 
rightly  conducted  school,  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  well-stored  mind  of  the  master.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  even  the  information  contained  in  the  books  will  not  take  its 
full  effect  on  their  minds,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  wrought  in 
by  close  and  rigid  examination.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  that 
the  lessons  are  understood,  the  master  must,  from  the  youngest  class 
to  the  highest,  institute  a  searching  analysis  of  what  has  been  read. 
In  the  younger  classes,  this  examination  will  be  mainly  confined  to 
qaestions  which  exercise  the  observing  faculties  and  the  simplest  ideas 
of  relation ;  but  as  the  pupils  advance  in  years  and  in  understanding, 
the  analysis  will  embrace  questions  tending  to  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers  and  imagination,  and  at  a  still  later  period  those  of  abstraction 
and  generalization.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  frame 
his  questions  with  the  special  view  of  cultivating  these  faculties  in 
their  due  order ;  we  believe  this  to  be  impossible ;  for  in  every  lesson 
there  will  necessarily  be  questions  which  appeal  more  or  less  to  all 
these  various  faculties.  Tlie  teacher,  however,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  order  in  which  these  faculties  develop  themselves,  will,  from  this 
knowledge,  derive  many  valuable  rules  to  guide  him  in  examining  a 
class  on  any  given  lesson.  Thus,  for  example,  with  a  class  of  very 
young  children,  in  whose  lesson  the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon 
occurred,  he  would  never  once  dream  of  attempting  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  these  bodies  are  related  to  each  other ;  or,  f^hould  the 
seasons  be  mentioned,  he  would  confine  himself  to  a  few  general 
questions  on  the  characteristics  of  each,  without  entering  on  an  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  produce  them.    In  questioning  a  class 
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upon  the  subject  matter  of  a  lewon,  the  teacher  should  employ  eveiy 
opportuuitj  of  deepeniog,  extending,  and  consolidating  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  the  children  maj  have  acquired  from  the 
reading-book  or  from  other  sources.  In  order  to  illustrate  our 
meaning,  we  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  lessons  suited  to  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement,  with  brief  notes  of  examination  on  each. 
9.  Examples  for  examination. 

Junwr  Cltt99e9, 

ExampU  1.— 'The  nt  tftt  cm  a  mat  The  firt  ott  f»B  to  the  nt  The  rat  nm 
in-to  the  box?    Can  the  cat  go  in-to  the  box?    No,  the  &t  eat  oan  oot  go  in-to 

the  box. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  forma 
of  the  words,  and  can  read  the  lesson  with  tolerable  fluency,  we 
if^ould  proceed  to  question  them  on  its  meaning.  And  here  we  would 
remark  that,  even  at  this  early  stage,  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the 
children  to  analyze  the  sentences.  We  need  say  nothing  to  them 
of  the  term  analysis — ^it  will  be  learned  in  time  enough. 

Examination. 

What  two  animals  does  your  lesson  speak  about  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  rat?  A  cat  ?  Which  is  larger?  Which  is  stronger?  Where  was 
the  rat  sitting  ?  What  was  it  doing  on  the  mat  ?  What  was  sitting 
on  the  mat  ?  What  is  a  mat  ?  Where  do  you  see  it  ?  What  is  its 
use?  If  a  little  boy  got  his  shoes  dirted  what  should  he  do  before 
going  into  the  house  ?  The  mat  is  used  for — wiping  the  shoes.  The 
rat  sat  on — a  mat.  Was  that  its  own  place  ?  Where  should  it  have 
been  ?  As  it  was  sitting  on  the  mat  who  saw  it  ?  What  kind  of  cat 
was  it  ?  And  what  did  the  fat  cat  do  ?  The  fat  cat  ran — to  the  rat. 
(Describe  the  running — show  how  the  cat  would  sit  and  watch,  and 
then  bound  forward.  This  will  amuse  and  interest  the  children,  and 
keep  them  fresh  for  the  remainder  of  the  examination.)  Do  you  think 
the  rat  would  wait  on  the  mat  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — 
run  awatfy  run  away  to — its  hole.  Where  did  it  run  ?  What  is  a 
box  ?  What  made  of?  How  would  it  get  into  the  box  ?  What 
must  have  been  in  the  box  ?  Tou  see  then  the  rat  ran  into — the  box 
through — a  hole.  Did  the  cat  go  into  the  box  ?  Why  not  ?  The 
hole  would  not  let  in — the  cat^  but  it  let  in — the  rat.  Would  the 
cat  go  away  from  the  box  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — watch 
beside  the — hox^  to  see  if  the  rat — would  come  outj  dec 

Many  other  questions  might  be  put — anecdotes  told,  and  such 
interest  thrown  into  the  lesson  that  the  children  would  be  sorry  when 
it  was  over.  We  have  thrown  in  a  few  ellipses  in  the  foregoing 
examination — the  words  in  italics  being  supposed  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  children. 
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ExmmpU  3. — ^Look  at  the  Lion.  He  is  a  fieroe,  oruel  beast.  He  is  7ery  strong 
and  very  terrible.  He  bas  strong  timbs;  a  long,  flowing,  shaggy  mane;  and  a 
long  tail.  His  roar  is  very  fearful,  and  very  terrible :  it  is  like  thunder.  The  lion 
is  <^n  named  the  king  of  beasti.  The  lion  is  sly ;  he  is  a  beast  of  the  oat  kind, 
'and  all  beasts  of  the  oat  kind  are  sly  and  canning.  He  creeps  behind  a  bush,  or 
a  tree,  then  crouches  down  and  springs  suddenly  on  his  prey,  ^. 

Such  a  lesson  as  this  should  be  accompanied  if  possible  with  a 
drawing  of  the  animal  described ;  for  words,  however  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, will  convey  to  the  minds  of  children  but  a  finint  idea  of  the 
form  and  shape  of  an  animal  which  they  have  never  seen.  The  first 
sentence  presupposes  that  the  children  have  a  picture  before  them. 
In  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  two  main  points  to  be  attended  to  are — 
that  the  children  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  and  then  their 
application  in  the  particular  passage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
these  points  in  the  following  sketch. 

Examinaiion, 
What  have  jou  heen  reading  about?  Well  here  is  a  picture  of  the 
lion.  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  one  f  What  kind  of  beast  is  he  ? 
He  is — Jierce  and  cruel.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fierce  ?  of  cruel  ? 
(If  no  answer  is  given,  take  some  illustration  to  assist  them  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning.  In  all  probability,  they  have  a  very  good 
conception  of  the  meaning,  but  want  words  to  express  it  Contrast 
is  often  useful  in  assisting  them  in  this  respect ;  thus,  Would  you  call 
the  sheep  a  fierce  and  cruel  beast  ?  What  would  you  call  it  ? — mild 
and  gentle.  Now  is  the  lion  like  the  sheep  ?  He  is  not — mild  and 
gentle,)  If  I  were  going  to  describe  a  boy  to  you,  so  that  you  would 
know  him  when  you  saw  him — would  I  say  that  he  was  fierce  and 
cruel  ?  I  would  tell  you  what  he — woe  like,  I  might  tell  you  what 
kind  of  clothes  he — had  on^  dec,  but  I  would  not  say  that  he  was — 
fierce  and  cruel,  Now  then  what  would  you  use  these  words  for  ?  (to 
tell  his  disposition,  or  his  character.)  When  I  say  that  the  lion  is 
fierce  and  cruel,  what  then  do  I  describe  ?  (his  character.)  (In  this 
way  the  right  application  of  these  terms  is  acquired,  and  the  best 
possible  foundation  laid  for  the  correct  use  of  language.)  Does  your 
lesson  say  any  thing  else  about  the  character  of  the  lion  ?  (Such  a 
question  will  at  once  show  if  your  meaning  in  the  preceding  exami- 
nation has  been  understood.  If  the  children  answer,  that  he  is  sly 
and  cunning,  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  followed  you.) 
Yes,  he  is — ely.  Like  what  other  animals  ?  What  is  a  mark  of  all 
animals  of  the  cat  kind  ?  They  are — ely  and  cunning.  How  do  you 
know  that  he  is  sly  and  cunning  ?  Why  is  he  said  to  creep  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  do  the  same  thing?  What 
animal?    When?    When  he  gets  behind  a  tree  what  does  he  do? 
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(Show  thk  by  an  appropriate  action.)  How  long  will  he  crouch  ?  and 
when  some  animal  comes  up,  what  does  the  lion  do?  How  does  he 
spring?    Whjsnddenlj?     Whaton?&c 

In  the  same  manner  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  form,  the 
parts,  and  the  roar  of  the  lion  may  be  gone  over ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  life,  with  appropriate  action,  and  with  apt  illustrations,  the 
children  will  follow  the  course  of  the  examination  with  intense  interest 
We  have  seen  two  hundred  little  children  so  excited  by  a  lesson  of 
this  sort,  graphically  given,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
prised had  they  seen  the  lion  spring  on  its  prey,  so  real  had  the 
master  made  the  picture. 

Under  this  same  division  we  shall  give  a  short  poetical  extract,  and 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
treated. 

ExampU  3. 

Hark  the  mower's  whistling  blade, 

How  steadily  he  mows ; 
The  grass  is  heaped,  the  daisies  fiide. 

All  scattered  as  he  goes. 

So  Time,  as  with  a  stem  delight 

'Mid  human  havoc  towers, 
And  sweeps  resistless  in  his  might 

Kingdoms  as  grsss  and  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  life  may  bloom  and  fede, 

Bat  He,  in  whom  I  trnst, 
Though  oold,  and  m  my  grave-olothes  laid, 

Oan  raise  me  from  the  dost 

There  are  in  this  passage  three  dbUnct  parts — ^the  natural  picture, 
drawn  from  a  very  common  incident — the  analogy  between  this 
picture  and  time — and  the  contrast  between  the  finding  flowers,  and 
the  wreck  of  kingdoms  and  the  Immortal  who  looks  on ;  and  these 
three  must  be  gone  over  in  their  order.  Notice  first  the  picture — 
What  is  a  mower?  what  does  he  do?  why  is  his  blade  called  a 
whistling  blade  P  Note  the  second  line.  What  is  meant^by  mowing 
steadily  f  Show  the  effect — the  grass  is  heaped — can  not  resist — it 
fiills  before  the  blade.  Note  also  the  particular  term  "  daisies," — it 
makes  the  picture  more  graphic  The  poet  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  somewhat  general  term  grasSy  but  he  singles  out  the  "daisiea," 
why  ?  They  are  beautilul^-objects  of  interest  to  children,  and  this 
(lie  word  vivifies  the  whole  picture — although  beautiful,  they  must 
fidl  before  the  whistling  blade.  Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  par- 
ticular terms  may  be  noticed,  e.  g.  our  Saviour*s  allu^ns  to  the  '^iliesy" 
the  **  ravens,"  kc,    Milton^s  descripUon  of  Satan, — ^  Sat  like  a  oor- 
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morant"  Notice  secondly  the  analogy.  What  is  compared  to  the 
mower?  Why  is  Time  so  compared?  What  does  the  mower  do? 
and  what  Time?  {mowSy  steeeps,)  What  sound  does  the  blade  give? 
What  clause  in  the  second  part  corresponds  to  whistling  (as  with  a 
stern  delight.)  The  blade  seems  to — whistle^  so  Time  seems  to  feel 
— a  stem  delight.  The  blade  mows  among — grass  and  daisies,  so 
Time  towers  among — human  havoc.  Note  the  exact  application  of 
human,  that  it  means — havoc  produced  among  men,  and  not — havoc 
caused  by  men.  How  does  the  mower  move  ?  (steadily,)  how  does 
Time  ?  (resbtless  in  his  might.)  Bring  out  also  the  effects  produced 
by  each,  and  show  how  Time  has  swept  kingdoms,  by  instancing 
some.  Notice  thirdly  the  contrast  I — any  one,  who  saw  and 
observed  the  things  mentioned  in  the  two  previous  stanzas — will  not 
thus  perish — I  may  be  cold,  and  laid  in  grave-clothes,  but  still  He, 
in  whom  I  trust,  can  raise  me.  Compare  Job,  xix.  25,  26.  John, 
zi.  25,  26.  With  a  class  somewhat  advanced  compare  also  such  a 
passage  as  the  following : — 

'Tifl  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

I  moarn,  but,  ye  woodlaode,  I  mourn  not  for  yon ; 
For  mom  10  approaching,  yoar  charms  to  restore, 

Perfamed  with  fresh  {ragranoe,  and  glittering  with  dew ; 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  1  mourn. 

Kind  natnre  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
Bat  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  nm ! 

O,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

Compare  also  the  whole  of  the  eighth  paraphrase. 

Senior  Classes, 
10.  In  examining  the  senior  classes,  the  same  seind  of  questions 
should  be  put  as  in  examining  the  junior ;  the  main  difference  in  the 
questions  should  be  one  of  degree.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetical 
extracts  the  terms  employed  must  be  carefully  explained,  correct 
definitions  given,  the  figurative  use  of  words  pointed  out,  and  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  whole  passage  laid  bare  by  a  skillful  analysis 
of  all  its  parts.  The  information  contained  in  the  passage  should  be 
largely  supplemented  by  suggestions  and  ellipses  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  each  lesson  should  be  complete  in 
itself.  Whatever  be  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  which  the 
lesson  treats  of,  that  aspect  should  be  a  whole.  If  the  lesson,  for 
example,  regards  a  leaf,  the  form,  structure,  and  use  of  leaves  should 
be  brought  out,  and  their  relation  to  the  trees  on  which  they  grow. 
In  this  way,  each  part  of  any  given  subject  will  fall  into  its  proper 
place,  and  the  mind  will  acquire  the  important  habit  of  grouping 
things  together  by  natural  principles  of  association,  and  of  calling 
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them  up  when  necesBary.  The  derivation  and  formation  of  wordsi 
the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  both  in  form  and  meanings 
and  their  composition,  should  be  noticed  and  illustrated.  In  poetical 
extracts,  the  figures  and  the  imagery  employed  should  be  dwelt  upon, 
the  use  and  application  of  them  should  be  shown  by  examples,  and 
care  taken  to  foster  the  habit  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  correct  use 
of  language.  In  advanced  classes,  the  reasoning  of  the  author  should 
be  examined ;  the  premises  on  which  he  builds  noticed,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  these  premises  tested.  In  this  way,  fallacies  in 
argument  may  be  detected,  and  the  best  possible  foundation  laid  for 
a  thorough  study  of  logic ;  and  all  this  without  having  recourse  to 
the  mystical  jargon  with  which  professed  treatises  on  logic  too 
frequently  perplex  the  young  student  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  no  false  sentiment  should  pass  unchallenged,  come  from  whatever 
source  it  may ;  the  morbid  sentimentalism  which  disfigures  too  much 
of  our  literature  should  be  sternly  exposed,  and  every  effort  made  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  and  the  affections  of  the  young  on  the  side  of 
what  is  true  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  We  can  not  give  fiill 
illustrations  of  all  these  remarks ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
or  two  meager  outlines. 

Example  1. — ^The  mariner's  coropoM  is  a  wonderfDl  though  a  simple  instm- 
ment.  It  oonsistB  of  nothing  more  than  a  needle  and  a  card ;  and  yet  it  enables 
the  mariner  to  traverM  the  pathless  eea  with  |icrfect  confidence.  The  needle, 
being  converted  into  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  which  is  easily  done — and  being 
balanced  on  a  point  above  the  center  of  the  card — always  points  to  the  north :  and 
the  sailor  has  therefore  only  to  examine  the  card,  on  which  the  cardinal  points, 
east,  west,  north|  and  sooth,  are  marked,  to  know  in  what  direction  he  is  steering.* 

In  conducting  an  examination  on  such  a  passage  as  this,  (which  we 
have  selected  on  account  of  its  succinctness,)  it  would  be  well  to  have 
either  a  real  compass,  or  a  representation  of  it  I(  however,  the 
teacher  has  neither,  he  can  easily  have  recourse  to  the  blackboard, 
which  will  enable  him  to  give  the  pupils  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  instrument  The  leading  points  to  be  brought  out  are  the  two 
parts  of  the  instrument,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  use  which  the  sailor  makes  of  it  It  consists  of  a 
needle  and  a  card — an  ordinary  needle  would  not  suit — why? — it 
must  point  to  the  north,  which  a  common  needle  does  not  do.  Hence 
what  must  be  done  to  the  needle  ?  How  is  this  done?  (the  lesson 
does  not  state  this,  the  teacher  must,  therefore,  bring  it  out  by  illus- 
tration and  suggestion.)  We  have  now  the  needle  prepared.  What 
else  does  the  lesson  say  is  necessary  ?  What  kind  of  card  ?  What 
is  written  on  it  ?    But  will  it  do  to  lay  the  needle  on  the  card  ?    Why 

•  M'CaUoch's  *^8trie9,"  p.  43. 
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not?  What  mttt  be  done?  Thus  we  traiQ  out  the  two  parts,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Then  what  does  the  sailor  do  ?  How 
does  he  know  his  direction  ?  (This  can  be  illustrated  on  the  black- 
board.) More  particularly — ^what  is  the  mariner^s  compass  said  to 
be?  why  is  it  called  a  compass P  Why  the  fnariner's  compass f 
What  is  a  mariner?  What  other  name  is  given  to  him  in  the  passage  t 
He  is  called  a  mariner  because— Ae  is  engaged  on  the  sea^  and  a  sailor 
because — he  sails  on  the  sea.  How  do  you  know  that  the  compass  is 
a  simple  instrument  f  that  it  is  a  wmderfnl  instrument  f  Why  is 
the  sea  csXX^  pathless  t  What  do  you  mean  by  apathf  (In  this 
way  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  brought  out,  and  the  children 
can,  in  future,  apply  it  correctly.)  The  derivation  of  some  of  the 
words  might  also  be  pointed  out,  but  of  this  more  anon. 

ExampU  3. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  water  expoaed  to  the  air  ia 
gradually  converted  into  a  atate  of  rapor,  which,  on  acoonnt  of  its  apecific  levity, 
aacenda  into  the  atmoaphere.  Thia  vapor  preaenta  itaelf  in  variona  forma.  When 
the  air  holda  it  in  acdotion,  it  is  inviaible,  juat  aa  aalt  diaaolved  in  water  ia  invisible ; 
bat  when  the  vapor  coadenaes,  the  watery  particles  become  visible  either  in  the 
form  of  dooda  and  miala  anspended  in  the  atmoaphere,  or  in  that  of  rain,  dew, 
anow,  and  hail,  Ming  to  the  ground.* 

Substance  of  lesson  (to  be  given  by  the  pupils  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Water  axpoaed  to  the  air  ia  mdoaUy  converted  into  vapor. 

2.  On  account  of  its  lightness  the  vapor  ascenda  into  the  atmoaphere,  where 

3.  It  assumes  difl^rent  forma,  which  are  visible  or  inviaible. 
(s)  Invisible  when  the  air  holds  it  in  solution. 

(b)  Visible  when  it  is  condensed  so  aa  to  form  donda,  rain,  dew,  &c 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  the  pupils  in  something  like  the 
following  manner : — What  follows  on  water  being  exposed  to  the  air  ? 
Is  this  vapor  the  same  weight,  lighter,  or  heavier,  than  the  air?  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  What  forms  does  it  then  assume  ?  When  is  it 
invisible  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  air  holding  it  in  solution  ?  Can 
you  give  an  illustration  of  that  meaning?  Because  the  clouds  and 
mists  are  easily  moved  about  by  the  currents  of  the  air,  what  are  they 
said  to  be  ?  When  does  the  vapor  assume  the  form  of  clouds  and 
mists  ?  When  does  it  assume  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hul  and  dew  ? 
Such  an  examination  as  the  above  will  enable  the  teacher  to  form 
an  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  lesson  is  understood  by  the  pupils ; 
and  if  time  permit,  the  &ctB  of  a  previous  lesson  on  evaporation 
may  be  revised  and  used  in  explanation  of  the  statements  made  in 
this  lesson.  This  will  train  the  pupils  to  use  the  information  they 
possess,  and  to  realize  the  truth,  ^^  knowledge  is  power.^'  The  analysis 
may  be  thus  continued.    How  is  water  converted  into  vapor  ?    How 

'  M'CnUoeh's  "  Ooune  of  Readinir"  P-  M9. 
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does  the  air  convert  the  water  into  vapor  ?    What  is  the  name  given  to 
this  process  ?    On  what  does  the  amount  of  evaporation  depend  ?  ^c. 

Example  3. — While  a  plant  diflen  from  an  animal  in  exhibiting  no  signs  of 
perception  or  volnntaiy  motion,  and  in  posseHing  no  stoaiach  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  its  food,  there  exists  between  them  a  dose  analogy  both  of  parts  and 
fnnetions.  The  stem  and  branches  act  as  a  frame-work  or  skeleton  for  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  parti  necpsMry  to  the  fife  of  the  indiTidoal.  The  root  senrea 
the  purpose  of  a  stomach  by  hnbibuig  nntritioaa  joices  from  the  soil,  and  thoa. 
supplying  the  plant  with  materials  for  its  growth.  Hie  sap  or  circulating  fluid, 
composed  of  water,  holding  in  solvtioo  safine,  eztraotire,  mncilaginoiis,  saccharine, 
and  other  soluble  substances,  corresponds  in  its  ofliGe  to  the  bkiod  of  animab ;  and 
in  its  passage  through  the  leaves,  which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of  a  plant,  it  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  agency  of  light  and  air,  and  experiences  a  change  by  which 
it  is  more  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  eoooomy.* 

Subject  ^  lesson.    Analogy  between  a  plant  and  an  animal. 

Before  noticing  the  analogy,  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  points 

of  difference. 

An  Animal  A  Pturr 

Perception,  Perception, 

Voluntary  Motion.  Voluntary  Motion, 

A  Receptacle  for  food.  A  Receptacle  for  food. 

What  is  meant  by  perception !  If  I  prick  you  with  a  pin  what  do 
you  fee)  ?  What  sensation  have  yon  ?  Now,  do  yon  think  a  plant 
feels  pain  like  you  ?  It  has  neither  the  sensation  nor  the  perception 
of  pain*  What  is  meant  by  motion  f  What  by  volnntary  motion  f 
Did  you  ever  see  a  plant  moving?  (Some  may  answer  yes,  which 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
term  voluntary  motion.)  In  the  same  way  notice  the  difference  in 
respect  of  stomach.  An  animal  then  diflen  from  a  plant,  in  that  the 
former  has — perception^  voluntary  molfcm,  and  a  receplade  for  ii$ 
food  ;  while  the  latter — hu  not. 

2.  Analogy  both  of  parti  and  fimetioiis. 

1st.— Of  parts. 

(a)  An  animal  has  a  frame-work  or  sheleloD ;  a  plant  has  also  a  frame-work  m 
the  stem  and  branches^ 

{h)  An  animal  has  lungs ;  a  plant  haa  also  hmgi  m  the  shape  of  leaYea. 

2d. — Of  Functions. 

fa)  In  both,  the  frame-work  svpporti  and  proteeti  the  parti  necessary  to  the  life 
«f  the  indiTidoaL 

(b)  In  the  plant,  the  root  aerrea  the  same  pwpote  as  the  stomach  in  the  animaL 
(e)  The  sap  of  the  plant  corresponds  in  its  office  to  the  blood  of  aaimak. 

(d)  As  the  blood  of  animala  b  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  its  ymmfg& 
through  the  lungs,  so  the  sap  of  plants  in  its  naiwiita  through  the  kaTea. 

(€)  The  sap  thus  exposed  ia  more  completely  adi|>ted  to  the  wants  of  the  vege- 
table, as  the  blood  is  to  the  wanta  of  the  animal  eeooomy. 

Each  of  these  parts  must  be  clearly  eluddated,  in  order  that  the 

•  irCuBDdl*a«*CbMr«s^ 
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children  may  have  a  thorough  underBtanding  of  the  leBson.  We 
need  not,  however,  enter  into  details,  aa  we  have  already  indicated 
the  mode  of  procedure. 

Example  4. 

The  sky  is  changed  !— ^nd  such  a  change !    Oh  night, 
The  ■toroi,  and  darkneea,  ve  are  wondroot  Strang, 
Tet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  orags  amoDg, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  kme  doad, 
But  eveiy  moontain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shrood, 
Back  to  the  joyoos  Alps,  w^  call  to  her  akmd  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorioos  night ! 

Thoa  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  Beroe  and  &r  delight, — 

A  portion  of  the  tempert  and  of  thee  J 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphorio  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  lood  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth, 

Aa  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  yoong  earthquake's  birth. 

If  the  previous  stanzas  have  been  read,  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  will  be  at  once  apparent  It 
may  be  noticed  that  such  contrasts  are  frequent  in  Byron's  poetry. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  depend  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  opposites.  Thus  in  his  description  of  "  Waterloo,''  he 
passes  from  the  brilliant  scenes  of  a  ball-room  to  the  bloody  field  of 
battle.  In  "  The  siege  of  Corinth,"  he  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  sea  sleeping  calmly  in  the  moonlight,  and  immediately  thereafter 
introduces  us  to  a  scene  so  awftdly  horrible  as  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  Various  questions  may  be  put  on  the  passage— we  can  only 
give  a  specimen  of  a  few.  What  two  figures  of  speech  are  employed 
in  the  first  stanza?  (apostrophe  and  personification.)  Where  is  the 
apostrophe  ?  Give  other  examples  of  the  same  figure.  Point  out 
the  particular  words  which  indicate  the  personification,  (leaps,  answent 
joyous,  &c)  What  two  qualities  does  the  poet  associate  with  the 
night,  and  storm  and  darkness  ?  Are  these  qualities  necessarily  con* 
nected  ?  Taking  the  common  ideas  regarding  these  qualities,  do  we 
generally  conjoin  them  ?  What  illustration  does  the  poet  use  to 
enforce  his  meaning  ?  Point  out  the  terms  in  the  illustration  which 
corresponds  to  the  terms  in  the  thing  illustrated.  Show  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  live  as  applied  to  thunder.  What  idea  does  the  sound 
of  the  words  ^  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaps  the  live  thunder"  seem 
intended  to  convey  ?  Give  other  instances  where  the  sound  is  made 
to  echo  the  sense,  as  in  Milton's  fiimous  line  ^  On  their  hinges  grate 
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harsh  thunder,"  ^c  What  are  the  moantains  repreaented  as  doing? 
What  particular  mountainB  are  singled  out  ?  Notice  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  thus  as  it  were  localizing  the  description.  ^ Every  mountain  ** 
is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  but  by  introducing  '^  Jura"  and  the  ^^Alps,*' 
the  poet  gives  his  description  a  local  habitation,  and  the  mind  realizes 
it  far  more  easily  than  if  he  had  employed  only  general  terms. 
Notice  the  graphic  position  in  which  the  poet,  in  imagination,  puts 
these  mountains ;  the  Alps,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  own  spirit, 
rejoicing  in  the  storm,  and  calling  aloud  to  Jura,  which  re-echoes  the 
shout.  Why  is  Jura  said  to  be  covered  with  a  shroud  ?  &c  The 
second  stanza  should  be  gone  over  in  the  same  manner. 

Example  5. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  baooroe  a  duu  ; 
Who  darea  do  more  ia  none. 

A  passage  so  full  of  meaning  as  this  is,  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed by  illustrations  and  examples,  on  the  mind  of  youth.  It 
teaches,  in  few  but  significant  words,  what  constitutes  real  manliness, 
regarding  which  boys  are  apt  to  entertain  such  erroneous  ideas.  The 
teacher  should  first  point  out  the  full  force  of  the  expression  ^  that 
may  become  a  man,*'  by  showing  clearly  man's  position,  duty  and 
destiny,  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  A  catalogue  of  those  things 
which  become  a  man  is  given  in  Philippians  iv.  8.  The  teacher 
should  refer  to  this  passage,  and  show  that  he  only  who  dares  do  such 
things  in  spite  of  scorn,  mockery  or  obloquy,  deserves  the  name  of 
man ;  aud  he  who  dares  not  do  these  things  is  no  man. 

BmampU  6. 

That  which  in  fMan  men  we  entitle— fiatieiioa. 
If  pale  oold  oowanlioe  in  aofrfa  breasta. 

The  nature  of  the  morality  taught  in  this  passage  will  depend  on 
the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  words — mean  and  nchk^  The  teacher 
should  point  out  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  them.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  context,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  really  signify — 
low  horn  and  high  horn.  In  this  sense  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that 
tlie  statement  is  erroneous ;  that  patience  is  becoming  the  nohh  aa 
well  as  the  mean ;  that  one  rule  of  conduct  is  applicable,  in  God's 
sight,  to  both.  If  the  words  are  employed,  which,  according  to 
present  usage,  they  may  be,  to  denominate  respectively  the  class,  who, 
from  want  of  spirit,  tamely  submit  to  any  injury,  and  the  class  who, 
like  Paul  before  the  Roman  governor,  stand  upon  their  undoubted 
nghtft,  then  the  lesson  taught  is  good,  and  may  be  impressed  strongly 
on  children. 
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11.  An  acquaintanoe  with  ibe  8ouroe&  from  which  otir  language  is 
derived  is  raloable  on  manj  acoounta ;  indeed  no  one  can  be  said  to 
have  received  a  thorough  English  education  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  the  development  of  our  language.  Frequently  it  happens 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  of  a  word  supplies  the  key  to  its 
meaning,  although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  as  frequently  the  literal 
meaning  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  present  application. 
Thus  the  literal  meaning  of  import  would  not  impart  any  thing  like 
a  full  picture  of  the  siguification  of  the  word.  And  not  only  is  this 
the  case,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  tl^t  words  have,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  entirely  changed  their  meaning,  and  are  now  used  in 
senses  very  different  from  what  they  were  originally,  e,  g^  the  words 
villain^  pagan.  Again,  in  many  words  the  meaning,  as  determined 
by  the  root,  still  remains;  but  an  additional  meaning  has  been 
analogically  superadded,  e.  ^.,  in  the  words  apprehend,  apprehention^ 
tenience.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  root  will 
not  ser^'e  any  high  end  in  education,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to 
condemn,  as  a  piece  of  what  is  popularly  termed  clap-trap,  those 
exhibitions,  still  too  common,  in  which  children  repeat  with  great 
volubility  all  the  derivatives  of  the  more  common  roots,  without 
having  the  faintest  idea  of  their  true  signification.  Derivation  is 
generally  taught  synthetically ;  a  list  of  roots,  prefixes  and  affixes,  is 
placed  before  the  child,  and  he  is  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  the 
whole,  with  the  representative  words  to  the  bargain.  This  is  reversing 
the  natural  order.  Derivation  ought  to  be  taught  analytically.  The 
child  should  not  be  troubled,  at  least  until  considerably  advanced, 
with  any  ugly,  unmeaning  string  of  roots.  And  yet  derivation  should 
and  may  be  taught  from  an  early  period,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  ordinary  reading  books,  when  a  compound  word,  such 
as  tea-pot,  occurs,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  turned  to  it^ 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  word  consists  of  two  separate 
significant  words.  They  might  be  asked  to  give  other  words  formed 
in  the  same  way,  such  as  wind-mill,  house-top,  d:e.  In  a  similar 
manner  secondary  words  should  be  dealt  with.  Such  words  as  runn^^ 
courier,  tanner,  <ke^  would  famish  opportunities  of  analysis,  and  it 
could  be  easily  shown  that  the  termination  er  produced  a  change  on 
the  original  word,  and  that  the  change  of  signification  was  well  nigh 
unifonn.  So  also  with  such  words  as  wisdom,  kingdom.  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  would  be  no 
diOicult  thing  to  show  by  such  words  as  kingly,  manly,  royally,  man- 
fully,  that  the  termination  ly  changed  nouns  into  adjectives,  and 
adjectives  into  adverbs.  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  the  priucipie 
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18  evident,  and  the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  trae  idea  of 
education.  In  regard  to  the  roots  or  stems  of  words,  the  same  method 
should  be  adopted.  In  such  words  as  mimanaryy  permUsum,  demis- 
sian,  proceed^  recede^  succeed^  dc^  the  children  would  at  once  perceive 
a  common  element.  The  meaning  of  this  common  part  should  then 
be  given,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  shown  that  in 
all  the  words  this  meaning  may  be  traced.  After  exercises  of  the 
sort  we  have  described  have  familiarized  the  pupik  with  the  leading 
roots,  a  list  of  prefixes,  stems,  and  affixes,  arranged  systematically, 
should  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  may  be  committed  to  memory, 
although  in  reality  this  is  of  very  little  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  in  going  over  this  list,  and  in  forming 
words  from  it,  to  notice  clearly  the  literal  meaning,  and  also  the 
present  application  of  the  word.  To  make  sure  that  the  children 
thoroughly  understand  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  they  should  be 
made  to  construct  short  sentences  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  when 
the  meaning  of  impwrt  has  been  explained,  a  sentence  should  be  asked 
for,  such  as,  England  imports  cotton  from  America.  We  need  only 
remark  further  that  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  history  of  words 
should  be  traced ;  the  changes  in  meaning  which  they  have  under- 
gone should  be  used  as  illustrative  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
sentiments,  the  habits  or  the  religion  of  the  people.  On  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  little  work  on 
«*  The  Study  of  Wordn^  by  Dean  Trench. 
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Prof.  Moselsv,  one  of  her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Tripartite  System  of  School  Organiza- 
tion, which  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  first  tried  by  Mr.  Oliphant^ 
in  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh. 

The  first,  and  essential  element  of  it,  is  the  separate  room  for  oral  instraction, 
the  devotion  of  the  labors  of  the  head-master  chiefly  to  this  object,  (relieved  oc- 
cadonally  by  the  second-master  or  pnpil-teacher,  with  whom  he  exdianges 
duties,)  and  the  throwing  of  the  children  in  three  great  divisions  soooessively 
into  that  room,  for  an  hour  twice  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  that  instruction. 
Bvery  other  element  of  the  plan  admits  of  modification,  but  not  that  If  that 
feature  of  it  be  sacrificed,  then  the  most  important  results  which  I  contemplate 
from  it,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  I  conceive,  be  lost  It  is  no  longer  the 
plan  which  I  recommend,  or  one  from  which  I  anticipate  any  yeiy  decided 
advantage. 

Whilst  in  all  that  requires  the  independent  exercise  of  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion in  the  business  of  instruction— in  all  that  involves  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
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and  conrnderations  of  moral  responsibility,  and  thus  needs  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  with  the  gravitj  and  the  authority  which  can  only  be  brought 
to  it  by  the  mind  of  an  adult  teacher ;  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  judgment  and  intelligenoe  of  the  child — ^the  direct  interference  of 
the  master  in  its  education  is  necessary  to  any  useful  result,  as  well  in  reference 
to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school  as  to  the  oldest;  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  there  are  certain  elements  hi  the  business  of  a  school,  which,  being  essen- 
tially mechanical  ui  their  nature,  may,  under  due  supervision  and  with  proper 
limitationa,  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction.  Beading,  for 
instance,  may,  I  conceive,  as  to  its  mechanical  elements,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
individual  mstruction  and  mechanical  practice  which  it  requires,  be  taught  by 
the  aid  of  monitors — as  young  even  as  some  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  instruction  is  hitrusted  in  our  existing  schools — provided  that  each  read- 
ing lesson  so  given  is  choked  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  master;  and 
that  the  subdivisions  of  children  placed  at  any  time  under  the  instruction  of  a 
single  monitor,  do  not  exceed  eight,  or  at  the  most  ten,  m  number. 

I  will  suppose  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  to  admit  of 
the  following  division : — 

1.  Those  which  are  properly  the  subjects  of  oral  instruction. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing,  slate  arithmetic^  drawing,  committing  to  memory— being  idlent 
occupations. 

For  these  three  subjects,  I  suppose  separate  localities  to  be  assigned.  A  gal- 
lery  and  a  separate  room  for  oral  instruction.  Parallel  desks  arranged  in  groups 
for  writing,  Ac.  An  open  area  or  floor  for  the  subdivisions  receivmg  instruction 
in  reading. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  distinct  branches  of  instruction,  I  propose  that 
the  chQdren  be  formed  into  three  equal  divisions,  and  that,  when  the  morning 
devotions  and  the  Bible  lesson  have  terminated,  each  division  passes  to  one  of 
these  localities,  and  receives  instruction  in  those  elements  of  knowledge  which 
are  proper  to  that  locality. 

Galling  the  divisions,  for  instance,  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  division  I.,  will  take  its 
place  in  the  gallery  for  oral  instruction ;  division  II.,  at  the  desks  for  writing, 
Ac ;  and  division  III.,  (in  subdivisions  of  ftiom  6  to  10,)  upon  the  floor  of  the 
school-room,  for  instruction  in  reading,  (or  in  the  room  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose, 
with  a  gallery,  &c.,  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  simultaneous  method  of  teach- 
ing reading.)  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  in  summer,  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  devoted  to  school  business.  I 
suppose  the  above  distribution  of  the  school  to  remain  during  the  flrst  of  these 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  a  change  takes  place ;  that  division 
whidi  was  in  the  galleiy  receiving  oral  instruction,  passes  to  the  desks,  for 
practice  hi  writing,  Ac. ;  that  which  was  at  the  desks,  to  the  floor  of  the  school- 
room for  reading;  and  that  whksh  was  readmg,  to  the  gallery,  for  exammation 
by  the  head-master  in  that  reading  lesson  in  which  the  whole  division  has  been 
receiving  the  instruction  of  the  monitors.  This  arrangement  continues  during 
the  second  hour;  %  similar  diange  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third ;  and  so  each  division  passes  in  its  turn  (in  the  course  of  the  momhig,) 
under  the  personal  examination  and  oral  instruction  of  the  master;  each  is  oc- 
cupied during  an  hour  hi  writing,  date  arithmetio,  ftc. ;  and  an  hour  is  devoted 
by  each  to  mechankaJ  instruction  hi  reading. 
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If  tbe  localities  appropriated  to,  1.  Oral  Instraction;  2.  Slate  Arithmetic;  3. 
Beading,  be  lepresented  re^pectirelj  by  tbe  letters  A,  B,  G,  and  the  three  equal 
divisions  of  the  school  hy  the  symbols  L,  n^  HL,  tbe  IbDowing  time-table  will 
represent  oompendionsly  the  arrangements  which  I  hare  described  in  detail: — 


Bomu. 

L 

IL 

IIL 

»  to  10 

A 

B 

C 

10  to  11  

B 

C 

A 

11  to  12  

C 

A 

B 

It  win  be  obsenred,  that  the  first  or  lowest  diyirion  of  the  school  is  occupied  dur- 
ing the  first  boor  in  reading;  that  it  is  then  placed nnder  oral  instruction,  which 
oral  instruction,  condocted  by  the  bead-master,  is  sapposed  to  be  founded  (where 
that  is  practicable,)  npon  the  reading  leason  which  the  diildren  baTe  just  beeu 
practicing,  and  which  always  oommenoes  with  an  examination  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  aoqnired  the  power  to  read  it  mechanically.  For  the  resnItB 
of  this  examination,  the  monitoTB  who  have  been  employed  in  teaching  it  are 
supposed  to  be  held,  in  some  degree,  responsible.  The  teaching  of  that  lesson 
to  each  child  in  his  sobdiyision,  being  understood  to  be  assigned  to  the  monitor 
as  his  task ;  tbe  due  performance  of  which  is  afterwards  to  be  inquired  into  In 
erery  case  by  the  master. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  propose  that  the  boys  and  giris  should,  in  the 
morning,  be  taught  together;  I  claim,  however,  the  senrices  both  of  the  master 
and  the  mistress  then,  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon.  For  schools  whose  average 
attendance  of  boys  and  giris  does  not  exceed  100  this  wiU  be  enough.  For 
every  additional  26  children,  there  should  be  a  pupQ-teacber;  and  if  the 
number  exceed  200,  one  of  these  at  least  should  be  replaced  by  an  assistant- 
master. 

The  station  of  the  mistress  is  to  be  the  reading-room ;  that  <^  the  pupil- 
teacher  the  desks,  where  writing  and  slate-aritimietic  are  taught;  and  that  of 
the  master  the  gallery,  where  oral  instruction  is  given. 

I  propose,  then,  in  respect  to  the  boura  of  morning  instruction,  that  the 
teaching  of  reading  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  mistress. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  instruction,  each  of  tbe  three  divisions  of  the 
school  shall,  during  the  hour  when  it  occupies  the  reading-room,  be  formed  into 
two  sections,  one  being  composed  of  as  many  of  those  children  who  are  most 
backward  in  their  reading  as  the  mistress  can  herself  adequately  instruct 
in  a  single  class;  tbe  other  section  being  broken  up  into  subsections, 
each  composed  of  not  more  than  eight  children,  and  each  placed  in  charge 
of  a  monitor. 

The  whole  of  the  chOdren  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  is,  when  in  tbe 
reading-room,  to  be  occupied  in  reading  tbe  same  lesson;  and  the  time-table 
of  the  schools  to  provide  that,  when  the  hour  allotted  to  it  in  the  reading-room 
is  expired,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  tbe  gallery  for  oral  instruction  by  the  head- 
master, such  oral  instruction  always  commencing  with  an  examination  upon  the 
reading  lesson  which  has  preceded — ^first,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  children  to 
read  the  lesson  accurately;  secondly,  as  to  their  intelligence  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  it.    If  the  reading  lessons  be  properly  selected,  they  will  frequentiy  servo 
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as  tiie  fbundation  of  that  oral  iiifltniction  <^  the  master  whkdi  is  to  follow  this 
ezamination.  In  those  sdiools  to  which  no  infant  school  is  annexed,  some  of 
the  children  will  probably  be  so  young,  and  so  imperfectly  instructed  in  read- 
ing, as  to  render  it  expedient  that  they  should  remain  in  the  reading-room  dar- 
ing the  period  assigned  for  instractioa  of  the  lowest  division  in  writing,  and 
during  one  of  the  two  periods  allotted  every  day  to  the  oral  instruction  of  that 
division.  This  is  a  modificatioa  of  the  plan  in  respect  to  which  the  master  will 
exercise  his  discretion. 

The  writing,  practice  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  ftc.,  will  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pupil-teacher  or  assistant-master,  who  will  nevertheless  re- 
lieve the  head-master,  changing  places  with  him  ftom  time  to  time,  and  taking 
up  his  task  of  oral  instruction;  but  not  at  any  other  times,  or  in  respect  to  any 
other  subjects,  than  such  as  are  prescribed  in  the  school  routine,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Sdiool  Oommittee.  It  is  not^  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  master  to  whom  the  duty  of  oral  instruction  is  assigned  is  constantly 
to  be  occupied  in  (aUa$tg,  Wm  duties  include  examination  and  the  hearing  of 
lessons;  and  from  time  to  time  he  will  pause,  and  require  the  children  to  write 
down  their  recollections  of  the  lesson  he  has  been  giving. 

In  the  afternoon  I  propose  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  to  sew  by  the  mis- 
tress, in  the  room  appropriated  in  the  morning  to  reading;  and  that  the  boys  be 
formed  into  three  divisions,  as  in  the  morning,  and  similariy  occupied ;  the  two 
divisious  employed  in  oral  instruction  and  writing  occupying  one  of  the  remain- 
ing rooms,  and  the  other  being  appropriated  to  reading,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  assistant-master  or  pupil-teacher.  The  number  of  children  composing 
each  division  being  greatly  less  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  supervision  of  that  division  which  is  occupied  in  writing,  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  dtild,  or  monitor,  will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  im- 
portant task  of  oral  instruction,  with  which  he  is  more  particularty  charged, 
more  especially  as  that  task  is  not  supposed  to  be  incessantly  plied,  but  alter- 
nated with  periods  when  the  children  under  ond  instruction  may  be  writing  oat 
exercises  on  their  slates,  or  working  examples  in  arithmetic^  the  principles  of 
which  branch  of  sdenoe  I  suppose  to  be  taught  as  an  important  department  of 
oral  instruction.  The  duties  of  the  master  will  be  relieved  by  those  of  the  as- 
sistant-master or  pupQ'teacher  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  arrangement^  and  that  which  I  have  princi- 
pally in  view  in  recommending  it,  that  it  brings  each  individual  child,  fix>m  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  every  day,  during  one-third  of  its  school-hours,  under  the 
personal  instruction  of  the  master;  that  it  places  the  master  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  which  I  can  devise  for  conveying  that  instruction  to 
him;  that  it  compels  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  child  from  the  moment 
when  it  first  enters  the  school,  and  that  it  entirely  takes  away  from  the  duties 
of  the  master  that  voluntary  and  irresponsible  character  which  they  are  made  to 
assume,  by  a  f^tem  which  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  entire  business 
of  instruction  without  his  intervention ;  that  it  emancipates  the  children  firom 
the  monotonous  control  of  the  monitors,  and  from  the  noise  of  the  reading-room, 
during  two-thirds  of  the  day;  that  when  the  children  are  under  monitorial  in- 
struction, it  places  them  in  groups,  under  the  chaige  of  each  monitor,  less  in 
number  by  one-half  than  the  daases  usually  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a  monitor, 
all  day  long,  by  the  existing  system;  that  for  the  great  business  of  the  elemen* 
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tarj  adiool,  Beading^  its  mo6t  tedioiu  and  dilEkiult  task,  it  proTidefl^  moraoyer, 
the  services  (^  an  adult  teacher  (the  mistress,)  who  is  sapposed  to  emploj  as- 
sistance of  monitors  only  in  respect  to  those  children  whom  she  is  unable  to 
teach  herself;  that  each  reading  lesson  so  giren  it  followed  by  an  examination, 
as  to  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  given,  by  the  master;  that  whilst  the 
services  of  the  mistress  are  rendered  available  in  respect  to  that  branch  which, 
however  important,  does  not  (under  the  drcumstanoes,)  suppose  in  the  teacher 
that  higher  degree  of  attaixmient  and  general  ability  for  the  nuinagement  of  a 
school,  wliich  are  so  rarely  found  united  in  a  mistress — ^it  secures,  nevertheless, 
to  the  girls  (to  whom  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  boys)  the  highest  order  of 
instruction  which  the  school  will  supply ;  that  in  respect  to  existing  schools,  it 
provides  for  this,  without  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  mistress^  or  altering 
the  present  arrangements  as  to  her  salary;  that^  in  respect  to  new  schools,  it 
enables  the  master  to  employ  the  senrices  of  his  wife  in  the  business  of  the 
school,  under  dreumstaiioes  (with  reference  especially  to  that  higher  standard 
of  education  at  which  we  aim,)  in  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  available; 
that  it  economizes  the  labors  of  the  pupil-teacher,  making,  by  the  union  of  the 
two  schools,  one  such  teacher  suf&dent  where  two  would,  if  the  schools  were 
separated,  be  necessary. 

Lastly,  that,  providing  kit  those  technical  branches  of  instructkm  which  are 
not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  necessary  to  secure  that  public  opink>n  of 
the  parents  favorable  to  the  school,  on  which  its  success  must  after  i^  depend, 
it  provides  further  for  that  oral  instruction  of  a  more  general  land,  which  aims  at 
results  less  tangible,  indeed,  but  the  highest  contemplated  in  education,  and  the 
most  valuable ;  that  extends  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  instruction  firom  the 
highest  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  child,  and  that  it  brings  to  it  the  master  ^rit 
of  the  school,  and  all  the  sanctk>ns  with  which  the  authority  of  the  highest  office 
can  suiTound  it;  that  in  respect  to  his  ovrn  individual  part  in  the  labor  of  teach- 
ing, it  does  not  leave  the  master  to  the  influence  of  no  other  motive  than  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  or  that  desire  for  excellence  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  preserve  in 
a  remote  and  unobserved  school,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  antagonism  of  those  pre- 
judices which,  Imgering  in  the  public  mind,  too  frequently  interdict  all  sympathy 
in  his  labors;  but  that  it  contemplates  a  system  of  instruction  in  which  his 
li^rs  shall  constitute  an  integral  part^  and  prescribes  the  subjects  which  he 
shall  teach  himself  and  the  tunes  when  he  shall  teadi  them. 


XIY.  ORAL  LESSONS  ON  COMHON  THINGS. 

BT  THOVAt  MOmmUOM.* 

Rector  of  the  Fnt  Church  Tniainf  Colkge,  OlaifDW. 


1.  Oral  instruotion  ought  to  be  employed  in  deaKng  with  the 
principles  of  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  edncation.  Text-books 
are  mainly  valuable,  in  that  they  present  a  connected  and  systematks 
view  of  any  subject,  and  supply  the  various  definitions  and  technical 
terms  employed  in  connection  with  it  But  no  textrbook  can  furaish 
information  in  principles,  so  clear  and  so  conclusive  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  oral  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In  treating 
of  such  branches  as  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  by  far  the  moit 
valuable  part  of  the  information — ^that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  these  sciences  are  based—- to  be  given 
successfully,  must  be  given  orally  by  the  master.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  regularly  stereotyped  branches  of  education,  much  useful  and 
highly  important  information  may  and  should  be  oommunicated  to 
children  in  school — ^information  which  no  series  of  text-books  can  ad» 
equately  supply.  We  refer  to  incidental  oral  lessons  upon  various 
portions  of  natural  history,  natural  science,  and  upon  what  has  been 
termed  in  these  modern  days  ^  common  things."  The  books  used  in 
school  too  generally  deal  with  dry  abstract  subjects— while  the  little 
world  in  which  the  child  lives,  his  home — ^his  food— -his  garments--*- 
the  air  he  breathes — the  various  operations  which  he  sees  going  on 
around  him — are  carefully  and  most  religiously  shut  out  from  schooK 

2.  In  all  these  oral  lessons,  the  knowledge  acquired  should  be 
directed  to  practical  purposes.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  science  of  common  things.  The  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  whether  in  the  region  of  natural  or  moral  things,  does 
not  imply  the  power  of  directing  that  knowledge  to  practical  use.  It 
is  quite  a  possible,  nay  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  too  common  thing,  to 
find  a  person  whose  creed  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  who  has  a  clear 
intellectual  discernment  of  the  relation  of  the  various  doctrines  which 
constitute  that  creed,  bat  whose  practice  is  sadly  at  variance  with  his 
belief!  So  it  is  in  natural  things.  Our  education  is  too  formal.  It 
is  too  much  shackled  with  absurd  conventionalities.    We  give  our 

*  Abridged  from  "*  Manual  vf  School  Mana^tMent." 
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pupils  much  knowledge,  but  little  wisdom.  We  supply  abstract  prin- 
ciples, but  no  directions  as  to  their  application*  Now  it  roust  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  attempt  which  some 
hair-brained  visionaries  have  made,  to  convert  the  school  into  a  gen- 
eral workshop,  where  the  bojs  are  taught  shoemaking,  taik>ring;  and 
other  trades;  and  where  girls  are  trained  to  bake  and  wash,  and 
to  perform  such  like  domestic  operations.  We  have  already  lifted  up 
our  voice  in  solemn  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  things 
into  the  elementary  school.  Much  of  our  education  has  been,  no 
doubt,  an  unreal,  a  visionary  thing ;  much  of  it  has  been  concerned 
with  words,  and  nothing  more,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  natural,  when  a 
reaction  set  in  against  this  state  of  matters,  that  many  should  err  in 
the  other  extreme,  and  deny  the  use  of  knowledge  of  any  kind  whidi 
could  not  be  immediately  applied  to  practical  purposes.  We  make 
no  reference  here  to  such  attempts  as  these ;  but,  while  we  deprecate 
with  all  our  might  such  misapplications  of  the  child's  school  life,  we 
would  insist  on  giving  the  chfld  as  much  information  as  possible  upon 
the  application  of  those  principles  which  we  present  to  him.  Thus^ 
in  dealing  with  the  atmosphere,  while  we  would  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  those  ingredients  which  compose  it,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  it  when  in  motion,  we  would  also  give  him  informa- 
tion upon  the  connection  which  subsists  between  health  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air— of  the  means  whereby  a  dwelling-house,  or 
other  building,  may  be  safely  and  effectively  ventilated— <^  the  cause 
and  the  evil  results  of  draughts,  Ac. ;  so,  when  speaking  of  dwelling- 
houses,  we  would  not  only  unfold  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
in  constructing  the  edifice,  but  also  the  necessity  of  having  a  dry 
foundation — ^how  this  might  be  obtained — the  evils  consequent  upon 
over  crowding,  ^c.  We  would  not  only  teach  the  child  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  art  of  swimming,  but  that  it  is  unsafe  to  bathe  in  all 
states  of  the  body,  <fec.  These  illnstrations  will  serve  to  show  what 
we  mean  by  Uie  science  of  common  things.  The  advantages  arising 
from  such  lessons  are  obvions.  The  child  associates  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  science  with  the  common  a&irs  of  eveiy-day  life,  and  finds 
illustrations  of  them  in  objects  the  most  unlikely.  His  interest  is 
thus  continually  kept  up,  and,  when  he  leaves  school  and  enters  on 
the  actual  battle  of  life,  instead  of  performing  his  work  blindly  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  imitation,  he  does  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  relations  which  subsist  between  theory 
and  practice.  We  are  satisfied  that,  were  lessons  of  this  kind  more 
common,  they  would  create  an  intelligence  that  would  result  in  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  body  politic ;  and  that  such  things  as  smoke- 
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nuisances— oTM^crowding  nnisanees — and  many  oUier  fonl  and  loatk- 
sonrie  nuisances — ^wonld  not  be  tolerated,  no  not  for  a  day.  At 
present,  our  laboring  classes,  more  particularly  in  country  districts,  do 
thttr  work  mechanically,  with  little  more  intelligence  than  is  shown 
by  the  dumb  animals  whose  services  they  employ.  Their  school  edu- 
cation enabled  them  to  read  but  very  imperfectly,  and  soon  alter  their 
life  of  toil  began,  the  Kttle  technical  learning  they  had  acquired  be- 
came obsolete  through  want  of  practice,  and  so  they  settled  down 
into  that  sad  and  most  melancholy  position  in  which  nothing  inter- 
ests them  which  does  not  appeal  to  their  senses.  We  need  not  won- 
der at  the  alarming  prevalence  of  vice  among  our  rural  population. 
The  lessons  we  are  now  treating  of  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve 
to  counteract  the  tendency  which  uneducated  natures  have  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  earthly  and  sensual.  By  opening  up  to  them  some  of  the 
wonders  which  meet  in  the  most  common  objects,  by  training  thrai 
to  reflect  on  the  prindples  involved  in  the  most  simple  operations,  and 
by  guiding  them  to  make>  from  a  knowledge  of  principles,  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  conducting  these  operations,  we  supply  them 
with  the  means  whereby  Uieir  attention  and  their  curiosity  may  be 
kept  ever  on  the  alert,  and  their  minds  exercised  upon  what  is  both 
useful  and  profitable. 

ORAL  LESSON& — ^FIBST  CTAOE. 

8.  It  is  evident  that,  if  young  children  are  to  receive  any  instruc- 
tion at  all,  it  must  be  given  orally.  For  a  very  considerable  tiooe 
after  entering  school,  they  are  unable  to  employ  the  art  of  reading  in 
such  a  way  as  to  derive  much  benefit  from  what  they  read.  If  their 
minds,  ac(K>rdingly,  are  to  be  exercised  at  all,  if  their  young  faculties 
are  to  be  trained  and  developed,  something  more  must  be  done  than 
merely  teach  them  the  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds.  To  keep  a  poor 
child  for  some  months,  or,  it  may  be,  years,  poring  over  the  A,  B,  G, 
and  its  combinations,  is  the  sure  and  certain  way  to  make  him  a 
dunce  of  the  first  water.  In  fact  it  would  appear  eminently  natural 
to  delay  introducing  the  child  to  the  acqusition  of  written  signs,  until 
he  has  been  some  time  in  school.  The  method  which  nature  sug- 
gests, is  to  follow  out  the  line  of  education  which  the  child  has  in- 
stinctively pursued  before  entering  school.  He  has  been  exercising 
his  perceptive  faculties  on  the  various  objects  which  surround  him ; 
he  has  been  examining  their  properties  and  qualities,  and  acquiring  a 
marvelously  lai^  stock  of  ideas,  and  of  language  in  which  to  give 
expression  to  them.  By  means  of  oral  lessons  the  teacher  can  take 
him  up  at  the  exact  point  at  which  he  has  arrived  at  th^  time  when 
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'hit  adiool  life  begpos,  and  eaiTy  bim  gradaattf  hnrrA  from  one  de- 
gree of  knowledge  to  another.  At  iitt,  aooordnglj,  the  sttentioii  ef 
the  child  »hoidd  be  direeted,  ia  »ach  leeMMia,  to  those  propotiee  of 
the  object  which  he  can  ditoover  by  his  ienset.  For  this  pnrpose  the 
object  most  not  only  be  described  to  him  in  woRh,  bnt  he  most  abo 
see  it,  handle  it,  smell  it,  taste  it,  or  hear  it,  as  the  case  mttj  be. 
Every  one  has  observed  how  natural  it  is  for  children  to  touch  those 
objects  which  interest  them.  So  strong  is  this  desire,  that  in  gaHo- 
ries  of  art,  in  museums  and  such-like  places,  it  is  feund  necessary  to 
caution  visitors  against  touching  any  of  the  articles.  This  tendency 
is  the  exhilMtioB  of  Nature's  method  of  communicating  informalioii 
to  the  young  or  the  unlearned.  The  teacher  shoidd  fell  in  with  this 
instinct  of  children,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  their  senses  upon  the 
objects  whidi  he  selects  as  the  subjects  of  his  early  lessons.  In  this 
way  they  will  acquire  correct  ooneeptiona  of  them. 

4.  After  a  time,  and  when  lessons  of  the  kind  described  in  last 
paragraph  have  given  the  master  a  basis  oo  whidi  to  work,  he  should 
select,  as  subjects  of  lesson,  objects  which  do  not  come  within  the 
^here  of  the  penonal  observation  of  the  children.  Ihere  are  many 
objects  in  the  world  of  nature  whidi  the  children  can  never  personally 
examine,  but  which  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from 
their  notice.  Personal  examination  is  a  mighty  help  to  clearness  of 
conception,  but,  even  without  this  personal  examination,  children  may 
be  trained  to  form  very  correct  notions  of  many  things  of  which  they 
may  never  be  able  to  take  any  direct  sensible  cogniaance.  The  actual 
presence  of  an  object  in  school  is  not  necessarily  of  the  essence  of  an 
oral  lesson  upon  that  object  Thus,  the  children  may  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant ;  and  the  master 
will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  obtain  actual  specimens  of  these  ani- 
mals, whether  alive  or  dead,  to  take  with  him  to  school.  What  then? 
Is  he  to  give  no  lessons  upon  such  animals?  Nay,  verily ;  he  may, 
by  the  use  of  proper  methods,  convey  to  the  pupils  a  very  accurate 
and,  on  the  whole,  distinct  conception  of  the  shape,  appearance,  and 
IttUtB  of  these  creatures.  By  means  of  a  good  drawing  he  can  con* 
wey  to  the  mind  the  general  idea  of  the  q>pearance  of  the  animals, 
^aad,  by  comparing  the  unknown  animal  with  one  that  is  knowuf  he 
imaf  give  distinctness  to  the  general  conception.  Thus,  the  t^er  re* 
9en(Ues  the  cat,  but  is  much  larger.  It  is  as  high  as  some  known 
.animal*— or  as  this  (pointing  to  sonoe  part  of  the  wall,)  it  is  longer 
than  ■  about  as  long  ao  ,  dec  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his 
character  and  strength,  will  still  ftirther  serve  to  give  distinctness  to 
ktheir  oeneeptions,  and,  although  the  children  might  not  be  able,  feom 
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die  ^eeeriptioii  tbvs  giten,  to  draw  an  exaefc  likeness  of  the  tiger 
(enppoeing  them  capable  of  drawing,)  they  would  still  have  some  cor- 
fed  ideas  of  the  animal,  and  the  name  wonld  thus  be  associated  with 
a  distinct  mental  picture.  To  confine  these  oral  lessons  to  familiar 
•bjeets  would  be  to  limit  most  umtecessaril  j  and  prejudicially  thetr 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

5.  One  important  end  serred  by  these  lessons  is  that,  by  means  of 
them,  the  child  is  acquiring  a  command  of  words,  which  will  be  of  ea- 
aential  service  in  his  future  career.  Even  before  entering  school,  the 
child  has  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  words, 
many  of  which  may  not  be  over  pure,  although  remarkably  expres- 
sive. In  acquiring  these  words,  the  child  has  almost  invariably  pro* 
ceeded,  unknown  to  himself,  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  first  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  Uien,  as  necessity  arose  for  it,  of  the 
name.  This  furnishes  to  the  teacher  the  true  method  whereby  he 
ought  to  teach  language  in  connection  with  these  lessons.  If  the 
children  have  an  expression  of  their  own  for  the  idea,  it  ought  to  be 
accepted;  but,  if  the  term  is  local  or  provincial,  this  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  correct  word  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  require  to  be  taught  a  new  term,  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  idea,  of  which  the  term  is  a  sign,  has  been  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly pictured  out  This  simple  principle,  in  practice  so  often  lost 
sight  of,  is  so  consistent  with  the  soundest  philosophy,  that  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  objection  could  be  taken  to  it ;  and  yet 
there  are  men  who  characterize  it  as  a  piece  of  humbug.  The  oppo- 
site method — that  of  giving  first  (and  in  too  many  instances  <mly)  the 
sign,  is  opposed  to  the  very  first  principles  of  true  education,  and,  if 
carried  out,  can  only  result  in  giving  the  semblance  of  knowledge 
without  its  reality.  In  all  cases  let  the  teadier  present  first  to  his 
pupils  a  clear  picture  of  the  idea,  and  its  name  will  then  acquire  a 
meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  when  used,  will  call 
up  a  distinct  conception  in  the  mind.  This  linguistic  aspect  of  these 
oral  lessons  is  one,  in  our  estimation,  of  great  importance,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  admirably  remarked  **  What 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  do  with,  as  representative  reality,  is 
spoken  language.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  is  it  owing  that 
the  same  person,  in  humble  life,  whose  provincial  tongue  is  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  full  of  vivacity,  when  he  tries  to  speak  correctly, 
which  he  may  in  some  measure  be  able  to  do,  expresses  himself  in 
the  most  formal  and  insipid  manner  ?  We  think  it  the  chief  reason^ 
as  knguage  possesses  little  or  no  intrinsic  interest,  deriving  its  sug- 
gestiveness  from  objects  connected  with  it  in  the  mind,  that  the  rick 
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provincial  dialect  has  been  aMociated  in  conntlen  repetiUoos  with  ob* 
jecta  of  living  and  perceived  interest ;  whereas  the  correct  mode  of 
speech  is  chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  met  with  in  booka,  and 
it  is  therefore  unaccompanied  with  fancy  or  lively  conception.  *  * 
In  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  language  must  be  easily  spoken. 
The  mere  reading  of  school  lessons  will  not  (uHy  aoeomplish  either. 
The  only  successful  course  will  be  to  associate  words  of  pure  English 
with  felt  and  living  realities.'^ 

OBAL  LESSONS. — 8BC0KD  STAGE. 

6.  The  elementary  lessons,  briefly  described  in  the  last  paragraphs, 
train  the  children  to  observe  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects, 
and  supply  them  with  correct  terms  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas» 
A  subsequent  series  of  lessons  should  have  in  view  the  tracing  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  the  various  parts  of  an  object,  or  be- 
tween different  objects.  This  calls  for  a  higher  exerciBe  of  mind  than 
the  foregoing  class  of  lessons,  and  may  be  made  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  besides  communicating  a  large  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  information.  Thus,  in  an  elementary  lesson  upon 
the  elephant,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  children  a  veij 
general  idea  of  his  size,  appearance,  and  parts.  In  this  second  stage» 
however,  the  relaUon  between  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  attention  called  to  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  his  structure  and  his  habits.  The  animal  has  got  a  very 
large  and  heavy  body ;  hence  we  might  infer  something  regarding 
his  legs.  They  would  require  to  be  strong.  The  children  may  be 
told  that  they  are  almost  perpendicular,  like  pillars  supporting  a 
heavy  roof.  He  has  also  a  heavy  head,  the  weight  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  tusks.  Suppose  he  had  a  long  tapering  neck  like  the 
camelopard,  what  might  the  consequences  be  ?  What  kind  of  neck 
has  he  ?  But  he  obtains  part  of  his  food  on  the  ground.  His  body 
being  large  and  his  neck  very  short,  how  can  he  accomplish  this ! 
Such  questions  prepare  the  mind  for  seeing  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom 
in  the  compensation  supplied  in  the  shi^  of  the  trunk.  We  shall 
^ve  several  ^>ecimens  of  such  lessons  when  we  come  to  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  oral  lessons. 

ORAL  LESSONS.— TmRD  STAGE. 

7.  A  still  higher  grade  of  oral  lessons  should  be  given,  With  the 
view  of  training  the  reasoning  powers,  and  of  leading  the  children  to 
infer  consequences  from  premises  laid  down  for  them.     "  By  books, 

*  Prize  •'  JS«My  on  £<lciMffon."— Rev.  D.  ftmlth,  p.  8. 
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tke  pupil  cjm  never  be  properly  exercised  in  reasoning.  As  conclu- 
sion and  premises  follow  one  another,  both  of  them  being  placed  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  is  under  great  temptation  to  assume  both  on  equal 
authority.  Hence  the  means  must  be  used,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
induce  him  to  draw  inferences  which  he  has  not  thought  of  before- 
hand. Some  men,  enUrely  unexercised  in  reasoning,  know  just  as 
much  aB  they  are  told  in  plain  language,  or  as  they  can  perceive  by 
their  senses ;  but  all  men  of  ordinary  capacity  are  able  to  acquire  the 
power  of  concluding  something  involved  in  what  is  sensible,  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  the  information  communicated  to  them.  We 
would  set  out  in  lessons  of  this  sort  from  something  which  the  pupil^ 
knows,  or  which  can  be  made  patent  and  palpable  to  his  senses,  and 
go  on  from  simple  processes  to  more  difficult,  the  complex  conceptions 
thus  acquired  forming  the  components  of  new  reasonings.'^*  This 
series  of  lessons  might  embrace  various  portions  of  physical  science — 
such  lessons  as  we  have  specified  in  the  chapter  on  geography — the 
more  common  pieces  of  machinery— the  instruments  employed  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  such  as  the  barometer,  thermometer,  &c.  It 
is  during  this  stage  chiefly  that  the  application  of  science  to  the  ex- 
planation of  common  things  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Every  lesson 
should  aim  at  turning  the  attention  o«  the  pupil  to  an  examination  of 
those  phenomena  that  meet  him  in  his  daily  life.  In  this  way  all 
these  lessons  become  lessons  on  the  science  of  common  things. 

8.  To  conduct  these  lessons  aright,  the  master  must  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  each  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  ability  to 
talk  to  children  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  master  is  capable  of  communicating  real  information, 
or  of  training  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  Something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  merely  the  power  of  speaking.  The  master  must  have 
ideas  to  communicate,  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  make  a  point  of 
fiimiliarizing  himself  most  thoroughly  with  the  subject  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  Uiat  a  person,  whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  large,  may 
not  on  that  account  be  the  one  who  is  best  adapted  to  teach.  But, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  choice  between  the  man  of  full 
mind  and  exact  knowledge,  but  who  may  be  somewhat  defective  in 
the  art  of  communication,  and  the  roan  of  shallow  views  and  vngue 
conceptions  regarding  a  multitude  of  things,  but  who  may  be  apt  to 
teach,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former.  Where 
there  is  a  full  mind,  there  will  constantly  be  streaming  forth  from  it 
suggestions,  and  hints  and  thoughts,  which  will  have  far  more  effect 
in  kindling  the  spark  of  intellectual  life  in  children  than  the  common- 

*  FriM  **  Etfoy  on  EdueationJ^-^Ktr,  D.  Smith,  p.  93. 
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place  verbiage  of  bim  wbo  baa  a  mere  smatteHng  of  science.  The 
first  essential  requisite,  accordingly,  in  conducting  these  lessons,  is 
that  the  master  be  at  home  in  regard  to  each  particular  subject.  Mr. 
Mosely  remarks  very  justly  and  pertinently  on  this  point— "That 
which  lies  very  generally  at  the  root  of  the  fiiilure  of  such  lessons,  and 
makes  of  what  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful expedient  and  the  highest  resource  of  education,  in  too  many 
cases  an  impediment  to  it — ^is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  He  may  know  many 
things,  and  be  generally  a  well-informed  man,  but  if  he  fiuls  in  his 
lesson,  it  is  commonly  because  he  does  not  know  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  that  lesson.  If  his  knowledge  of  it  had  covered  a  larger  sur* 
face,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended  it  more  fully,  he  would 
have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been  more  familiar  with  it, 
he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.  Wanting  this  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  time  allotted  to  his  lesson  is  filled  up  with  worda 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  time  set  apart  to 
be  covered  with  a  certain  amount  of  talk,  and  as  though  a  teacher 
must  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  teaching  so  long  as  he 
13  talking.^  Mere  surface  knowledge  will  not  sufiBce.  Where  the 
knowledge  extends  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  the  teacher  will  to  a 
certainty  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating,  and  of  causing  the  children 
to  repeat,  words  to  which  no  definite  meaning  is  attached.  The 
knowledge  must  be  deep  and  searching.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
subject  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  other  things.  And, 
not  only  must  the  teacher  have  thus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  he  must  also  possess  skill  and  judgment  to  select  those 
materials  which  are  logically  connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  to 
reject  those  which  are  connected  in  appearance  but  not  in  reality. 
All  extraneous  matter  must  be  cast  aside.  Each  lesson  should  have 
some  one  definite  object  in  view,  and  while  many  things  may  be 
brought  out  incidentally  in  the  course  of  it,  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bear  upon  the  central  idea  of  the  whole.  All  the  lines 
of  each  lesson  must  converge  to  one  focus,  and  the  lesson  is  not  com* 
plete  until  they  have  all  met,  and  until  each  is  seen  to  have  had  a 
certain  definite  share  in  producing  the  final  result.  The  skillfbl 
teacher  will  be  known  as  much  by  what  he  rejects  as  by  what  he  ad- 
mits. We  need  only  further  add  that,  while  each  lesson  is  thus  com- 
plete in  itself  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lessons  follow  any  due 
order.  One  day  the  lesson  may  be  upon  some  part  of  pneumatics, 
the  next  day  on  hydrostatics,  and  so  on.    But  while  this  is  the  case. 
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the  teacher  should  carefully  keep  a  memoraiidamof  the  lessons  gives^ 
and  of  the  points  brought  out,  that  h«  may  thus  know  the  exact  point 
at  which  to  begin  any  new  lesson.  Unless  some  such  memorandum 
be  kept,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  the  successive  lessons  fitting 
into  each  other,  and  progress  wilt  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
To  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  where,  in  any  given  lesson,  he 
ought  to  begin,  he  should  preserve  carefully  the  notes  and  heads  of 
the  lessons  which  he  prepares  for  his  own  use  previous  to  coming  to 
the  dass. 

9.  Having  thus  selected  the  materials  for  his  lesson,  the  teacher's 
next  duty  is  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent them  to  his  scholars.  There  is  no  stereotyped  method  of  ar« 
rangement ;  nor  can  any  models  be  presented  which  the  teacher  can, 
in  all  cases,  implicitly  follow.  He  must  have  the  subjeet  in  all  its 
bearings  clearly  mapped  out  in  his  own  mind ;  and  must  determine 
on  treating  it  in  some  given  order ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  will 
vary  with  the  varying  subjects.  To  adopt  a  plan  which  must  be  rig- 
Idly  adhered  to  throughout,  will  be  productive  of  as  much  harm  aa 
good.  Many  suggestions  will  be  made  by  the  pupils,  as  the  lesson 
proceeds,  and  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  teacher  be  able  to 
catch  up  these  suggestions,  and  work  them  in  to  the  lesson  naturally 
and  without  effort.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the 
teacher  have  some  definite  end  in  view  in  giving  the  lesson ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  he  can  intuitively  turn  to  advantage  every  hint  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  it  Where  he  adheres  too  rigidly  to  some  one 
mode  of  arrangement,  he  may  be  able  to  see  straight  before  him,  but 
will  miss  many  of  the  beauties  which  adorn  the  bye-paths.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  de6nit«  end  in  view,  he  will  be  apt  to  linger 
altogether  upon  the  various  paths  which  cross  the  main  road,  and 
will  thus  never  arrive  at  his  destination.  In  all  lessons  he  must  com- 
mence with  what  the  children  know.  Where  he  has  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  lesson,  he  ought  to  commence  with  that  which  possesses 
most  interest,  and  makes  the  deepest  impression,  and  thence  proceed 
to  what  is  less  interesting,  but,  it  may  be,  equally  valuable.  In  giv- 
ing lessons  upon  animals,  the  teacher  may  commence  with  the  struct- 
ure, and  thence  infer  the  habits  and  uses ;  or  he  may  commence  with 
the  habits  and  uses,  and  thence  infer  the  structure.  As  the  structure 
of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  ^.,  is  well  known  to 
children,  we  would  commence  at  this  point  in  lessons  on  these  animals. 
In  lessons,  however,  on  animals  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  which 
the  children  were  equally  ignorant,  we  would  prefer  beginning  with 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  we  could  render  such  instruction  very  inter- 
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wtiog  by  the  introdoctUA  of  aaeodotea,  iec  Having  Uius  laid  th« 
foundation,  the  pupils  would  follow  with  interest  that  part  of  the  ies* 
son  which  bore  on  the  structure.  In  lessons  on  science  and  common 
things,  the  analytic  or  synthetic  methods  may  be  adopted,  according 
as  the  teacher  finds  the  one  or  the  other  more  suitable.  Thus  in  a 
lesson  on  *^  Smoke,"  we  might  commence  with  the  smoke  as  it  is 
seen  issuing  from  the  chimney,  and  trace  its  htstoiy  backwards  until 
we  reached  its  cause.  In  a  lesson  on  the  ^  Winds,^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  might  commence  with  the  causes,  and  follow  these  out  to 
their  effects.  In  many  subjects,  especiaUy  those  involving  important 
discoveries  and  inventions,  we  might  adopt  what  has  been  termed  tho 
Genetic  method — that  is,  carry  back  our  pupils  to  the  very  first  steps 
of  the  discovery  or  the  invention,  and  lead  them  gradually  onwards 
to  the  present  time.  These  hints,  combined  with  the  8|)ecimen8  we 
i^all  give,  may  be  of  some  service  to  Uie  young  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  arrangements. 

10.  To  assist  the  memory,  and  to  make  sure  of  due  preparation,  the 
teacher  ought  to  commit  to  writing  the  leading  points  in  each  lesson. 
These  **  Notes  of  Lessons,'*  as  they  ape  termed,  are  liable  to  be  much 
abused ;  and  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  recommendation  of  them. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  writes  out  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  comes  before  his  class  in  the  expectation  that  the  answere  given 
by  the  pupils  will  correspond  to  those  he  has  written.  This  seldom, 
if  ever,  happens ;  and  accordingly  the  master,  not  receiving  the  an- 
swer he  looked  for,  is  thrown  off  his  guard  and  is  apt  to  become  con* 
fused.  Others  again  write  out  the  substance  of  the  whole  lesson, 
which  is  of  service  in  so  far  as  it  gives  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
nothing  but  writing  can  bestow.  This  plan,  in  the  case  of  every  les- 
ik)n,  entails  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and,  where  the  master  has 
many  duties  to  attend  to,  can  not  be  well  adopted.  We  would  advise 
the  teacher  first  to  determine  the  leading  points  which  he  desires  to 
bring  before  his  pupils,  and  to  write  these  down  as  the  main  stays  of 
the  lesson.  He  should  next  proceed  to  take  up  each  part  in  detail — 
to  reflect  upon  the  method  he  would  adopt  in  illustrating  it  and 
making  it  clear  to  his  pupils,  and  thereafter  commit  to  writing  the 
leading  thoughts  under  each  division.  He  would  thus  have  an  ab- 
stract of  the  lesson  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  thought  out,  and  a 
glance  at  the  abstract  would  bring  the  whole  vividly  before  him. 
For  convenience  in  reference,  he  should  next  arrange  the  notes  in  such 
a  way  that,  in  the  margin  he  would  have  the  leading  heads  of  the 
lesson,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  those  hints,  illustrations  and 
suggestions  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  course  of 


preparation.  8honld  he  desire  to  write  out  the  notes  in  fall,  this  conld 
be  easily  done.  In  the  actual  business  of  teaching  the  teacher  should 
trust  to  his  notes  as  little  as  possible.  The  heads  of  the  lesson 
should  lie  amply  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  whole.  The  best  notes 
are  a  full  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  without  which| 
indeed,  all  the  notes  in  the  world  are  but  so  much  waste  paper. 

11.  In  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  master  and  scholars  should  bear  their  respective  shares  of  the 
work.  Any  approach  to  the  style  of  the  pure  lecture  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, inasmuch  as  it  encourages  idleness  in  the  pupils,  and  tends  to 
render  the  master  contented  with  giving  information,  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  ascertain  if  the  information  has  been  received* 
The  master's  part  in  the  work  is  to  have  the  particular  subject  in 
hand  thoroughly  got  up,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  connections,  and  to  have  the  various  parts  of  it  arranged  in 
logical  order,  so  that,  when  put  together,  they  may  form  a  connected 
whole.  When  he  has  all  this  ready,  he  introduces  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  his  pupils,  and  by  means  of  questions,  ellipses,  suggestions 
and  illustrations,  he  aids  them  to  reason  out  consequences  from  the 
premises  which  he  supplies.  Oral  instruction  thus  assumes  the  form 
of  a  conversation,  in  which  the  master  acts  the  part  of  guide,  while 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  constantly  employed  in  making  what  to 
them  amounts  almost  to  new  discoveries.  This  must  never  be  lost 
si^t  of,  because  the  tendency  to  lecture  instead  of  train  the  scholars 
is  naturally  strong.  In  school,  the  lecture  is  comparatively  useless. 
In  its  own  place,  and  among  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  follow  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  turned  to  high 
account;  but  with  pupils  of  the  age  ordinarily  found  in  our  elemen* 
iary  schools,  the  ability  to  listen  to  or  comprehend  a  lengthened  dis- 
course has  not  been  acquired.  The  master,  accordingly,  must  supply 
his  pupils  simply  with  the  facts  on  which  he  intends  his  reasoning  to 
be  based,  and  must  lead  them  to  draw  the  inferences  from  these  facts. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  make  large  use  of  analogy  and  illustration* 
Whenever  a  term  is  employed  with  which  the  pupils  are  not  familiar, 
it  must  be  clearly  explained,  and  in  the  cnse  of  illustrations,  he  must 
always  emj^oy  a  known  thing  to  illustrate  an  unknown.  Unless  this 
be  attended  to^  no  real  progress  can  be  made.  The  illustration  must| 
ia  all  cases,  be  from  a  familiar  subject  to  one  which  is  not  so  familiar. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  air  exerts  a  pressure,  the  case  of  the 
boy's  sucker  may  be  employed.  This  is  a  thing  with  which  children 
are  generally  well  acquainted,  and  the  introduction  of  such  an  illus« 
tration  will  give  the  lesson  a  vividness  and  a  naturalness,  which  it 
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might  Dot  otherwise  posBesAi  Analogies,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
real  and  not  apparent.  Thus,  in  conducting  a  lesson  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  recourse  maj  be  had  for  illustration  to  the  mode  bj 
which  a  town  is  supplied  with  water.  We  have,  in  both  cases,  the 
great  central  reservoir,  constantlj  sending  off  a  fresh  supply  of  tlie 
precious  fluid  ;  and  in  both  we  have  the  means  of  conveying  away  the 
fluid  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  teacher  should  eonstantly 
endeavor  to  set  before  his  pupils  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  he  treats ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  press  into  his 
service  every  possible  aid.  Illustrations,  analogies,  pictures,  drawings 
on  the  blackboard,  &c.,  should  be  all  employed  to  render  the  lesson 
graphic  and  interesting ;  for,  unless  it  be  made  interesting  and  life* 
like,  it  will  assuredly  be  a  failure.  While,  therefore,  in  conducting 
any  lesson,  the  teacher  must  attend  to  his  manner,  must  modulate 
aright  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  must  use  appropriate  gestures,  he 
must  not  forget  that  all  these  things  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  and 
that,  while  in  these  respects  the  lesson  may  be  faultless,  it  may  still 
iail  in  making  any  impression  on  the  scholars,  simply  because  it  waa 
not  interesting  to  them. 

12.  The  remark  with  which  we  concluded  last  paragraph,  faraishes 
one  of  the  test  which  the  teacher  should  employ  in  judging  of  the 
success  with  which  he  has  conducted  any  lesson.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  teacher  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  this  respect  but  the 
eflfect  which  Uie  lesson  is  seen  to  produce.  But  the  very  fact  of  hia 
isolation  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  conscientious  teacher  to  adopt 
tests,  whereby  he  may  judge  of  the  practical  suooess  of  his  teaching* 
In  oral  lessons,  the  life  and  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  will  gen- 
erally be  a  sure  index  to  the  ability  and  skill,  or  the  reverse,  with 
which  the  master  conducts  the  lesson.  Whenever,  accordingly,  he 
finds  the  pupils  listless,  dull,  and  restless,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he 
has  failed  to  secure  their  interest,  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  all 
teaching.  After  every  oral  lesson  he  should  ask  himself  not  what 
stores  of  information  liave  I  poured  out  since  the  lesson  began,  but 
how  much  of  that  information  have  the  children  received  ?  Let  him 
adopt  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  lesson  has  never  been  thoroughly  given 
until  it  has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  which  we  have 
•poken,  the  master  should  devote  a  few  minutes  at  the  dose  of  each 
lesson  to  the  questioning  of  individuals  on  the  leading  points  brought 
out ;  occasionally,  also,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  out  the 
substance  of  the  lesson,  an  exercise  which  will  at  once  show  how 
much  of  it  has  been  received,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
understood. 
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18.  *0TS8  or  UMBoira.— muR  raqx. 

Examplt  L — The  Cow, 

Introduoe  the  sabject  in  a  aimple^  natural  way— i^^k  what  the  cbildrea  take 
along  with  their  porrid^;^— miUe.  Whence  do  we  obtain  the  wSS^Lr-from  (He 
cow.  Where  will  the  cow  general!/  be  seen — tn  (he  fidds.  What  doing^-^eerf- 
ing  grass.  What  does  the  cow  generally  live  upon  7  Notice  the  different  cohn 
of  the  animal ;  and  see  that  they  know  what  each  color  is  like^some  are  whiUe^ 
aODie  blacky  mme  spoUed,  and  so  on.  What  has  the  cow,  of  which  this  is  a  pks^ 
ture^  got  ttpon  her  head?  horns.  Have  all  oowa  horns?  Of  what  use  aro  the 
horns  to  the  cow  7  How  does  the  dog  defend  himself  7  the  horse  ?  the  cat  7  Ac. 
What  is  the  sits  of  the  cow  7  Point  out  some  object  in  the  room  about  the  same 
height)  the  same  length.  What  do  you  call  the  young  of  the  cow — a  calf.  You 
have  said  that  we  obtain  milK  from  the  cow.  Is  the  cow  of  any  otiier  usef 
When  the  cow  is  killed,  what  do  we  do  with  hw  flesh?  eat  iL  What  do  you 
oall  the  cow's  flesh,  when  she  is  killed  7  hsef.  Where  do  you  buy  cow  s  flesh 
or— ^/;  In  Oisflsahsr'Sy  or 'mth»-^Mdier'sf  Is  the  ddn  of  any  use  7  What 
do  you  wear  on  your  feet  to  keep  them  wann  7  tkoes.  Who  makes  the  shoea? 
(he  shoemaker.  What  does  he  make  them  of  7  leaXher,  Where  does  he  get  the 
leather  7  What  is  it  made  of  7  Kotice  in  the  same  way  the  uses  to  which  the 
homs^  the  hair,  the  milk,  ftc,  are  put  Such  a  lesson  as  the  foregoing  exercises 
simply  the  obeenration  of  the  chUdren,  and  gives  them  oorrect  terms  in  which 
to  ezpnss  their  idess. 

Bxampie  II, — A  fire. 

Where  do  you  find  fires  generally  placed?  in  ihe  graie,  (In  a  country  dis^ 
trict,  hi  which  there  may  be  few  grates,  a  different  answer  would  be  given.) 
What  is  the  fire  made  of?  of  eoafe,  of  sUeks^  or  peaia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  putting  on  a  fire?  What  did  they  do  first?  Were  the 
coals  placed  exactly  at  the  bottom?  What  was  i^aoed  below  them?  Why 
were  the  stkks  placed  below  7  Were  the  sticks  placed  flat  on  the  gmte  ?  How 
were  they  placed?  daniing.  Why  7  Afl;er  the  sticks  were  laid  in,  what  was 
next  done  7  Were  the  coals  thrown  in  or  laid  in  7  Wliat  would  have  liap- 
pened  to  the  sticks  if  the  coals  had  been  thrown  in  7  What  kind  of  coal  were 
placed  first  upon  the  sticks?  Why  small  pieoes,  and  not  hu^ 7  Where  was 
the  fire  applied?  What  did  the  sticks  then  begin  to  do?  fo  hum.  And  what 
did  this  do  to  the  ooals  7  H  kmdlsi  (hem.  What  did  you  see  rising  from  the 
coals?  Si}wke,  And  what  became  of  the  smoke?  H  went  up  the  €hinme^, 
Wliat  then  is  the  use  of  a  chimney  7  To  carry  away  (he  smoke.  If  there  were 
no  chimney,  where  would  tiie  smoke  go?  R  woM  fiU  the  room.  And  how 
would  you  feel  when  the  smoke  filled  the  room?  &jrt,  uneomforiahle,  tfitecuy, 
Uf^pHeaaant  It  wonM  not  be-Hiice^  or— pfeeuani;  to  sit  in  a  room  filled— 4oeA 
smoke.  Is  the  fire  of  any  use  7  Bwarmsus,  Tea,  it  warms  you,  and  makes 
the  room— loornk  What  would  the  fire  do,  if  you  went  too  near  it?  H  tsoM 
htm  us.  Little  children  should  never  meddle  witii— tt€  fire ;  they  should  always 
keep  SLway—firom  iL  Various  other  uses  might  be  pointed  out,  and  other  sim* 
pie  lessons  drawn.  At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  the  most  economical 
way  of  making  or  of  kindling  a  fire  might  be  pointed  out,  and  thus  even  to 
young  childrea  might  be  taught  the  science  of  common  tlungs. 
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Esampie  IH^The  CbmdL 
Exhibit  a  picture  of  tbe  animal,  and  iben  ask  them  sach  qaesttona  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  What  animaifl  do  we  employ  in  drawing  carta,  carriages,  and  other 
machines?  The  horn  the  ass.  You  hare  all  seen  a  horse;  what  has  he  got 
on  hia  feet  7  Shoes.  What  are  they  made  of?  Qfinm,  Why  does  the  hone 
require  shoes  ?  What  might  happen  to  your  feet,  if  yon  went  barefooted  among 
•tones  and  such-like  things?  I  saw  a  boy,  when  I  was  coming  to  sdiool,  run- 
ning very  ikst  along  the  road,  and  he  had  no  shoes  on.  He  struck  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  what  happened,  think  yon?  The  fo&l  wom  ad.  Tea,  he 
hatir^his  Jbot^  and  it  felt — very  wrt.  Now  the  horse  has  to  go  on  rough  stony 
ground,  and  what  might  this  do  to  his  hoof— d  looaU  \uii  U.  PiEoffM^  sir,  I  saw 
a  horse  which  had  lost  his  shoe,  and  he  was  lame.  Quite  so,  the  horse  would  soon 
become  lame  if  he  had  to  work  without— sftoet.  Now  did  you  erer  see  a  camel 
in  this  country?  Bo  any  of  you  remember  where  the  camel  lives?  Yes,  in — 
hoi,  sandy  countries.  Do  you  think  will  the  sand  be  as  hard  as  our  roads,  or 
streets?  No  it  will  be— w/t  and  yieUUng.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  camel 
wQl  have  shoes  on  his  feet?  Whether  would  you  walk  more  easily  through 
0oft  sand,  with  your  shoes  off  <^  on?  With  owr  dyoes  og.  Why?  In  this  way, 
by  noticing  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  by  femiliar  illustrations,  the  diildren 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  difference  between  the  earners  foot  and  that  of  the 
horsa  In  a  similar  way,  by  deacribing  to  them  the  long  journeys  which  he  Is 
obliged  to  take  through  deserts,  in  which  there  is  no  water,  they  are  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  remarkable  proviaton  whereby  this  animal  de- 
serves the  appropriate  name  of  "  the  ship  of  the  desert**  As  already  remarked, 
instead  of  commencing  with  the  habits  and  uses»  the  teacher  may  begin  with 
the  structure,  and  thenoe  proceed  to  infer  the  usee.  In  all  these  lessons  the 
teacher  should  never  fell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  accommodating  each  animal  to  the  circumstances  of  its  life.  We  shall 
divide  the  following  example  into  two  parts,  the  first  behig  suitable  for  young 
chOdren,  and  the  second  for  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Example  IV.— The  Elephant 

FIBST  STAOS. 

Jnlroduetim,   Ihrm  and  shape.    Site.    Uses. 

Who  have  seen  one  ?  where  ?  are  they  to  be  found  m  our  fields,  like  the  cow? 
no.    Where  then  ?  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Exhibit  a  picture  of  one— note  the  form — the  body  very  clumsy— rounded, 
and  large— neck  very  shorty  with  large  head — ^tusks — trunk— eyes  small — ears 
long — ^feet  short  and  thick. 

Exhibit  picture  of  comparative  sisses  of  animals,  show  its  position  among  other 
creatures — ^then  by  comparison  g^ve  an  idea  of  his  actual  siz»— compared  with 
the  horse — ^is  he  larger  or  smaller  ?  Give  average  absolute  height — about  12  or 
15  feet — show  this  height  by  reference  to  the  height  of  oeiling^-give  some  idea 
of  his  actual  bulk  by  showing  what  part  of  the  room  he  would  occupy. 

Give  anecdotes  to  show  his  disposition — ^his  uses  to  man — ^the  mode  of  his 
capture  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  contrast,  animals  which 
the  children  may  never  have  seen  can  thus  be  brought  aomewhat 
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vividly  before  them.  Assuming  the  foregoing  &ct8  to  be  known,  we 
proceed,  in  the  next  stage,  to  reason,  compare,  and  deduce  conclu- 
sions from  what  has  been  observed. 


SBCOWD  STAOI. 


Selaiion  between  body  and  lege.    JUJfltion  betteetm  $kfn  and  «ye«,  €tnd  mode  qf  life.    Relation 
between  head  and  neck. 

Show  if  there  is  any  connection — ^use  of  legs — a  bridge  for  foot  pasaengera^ 
and  one  for  a  heavy  railway  train,  would  require  what  kind  of  pillars?  Why 
the  difference  ?  Compare  also  the  support  of  a  heavy  building  and  a  light  one 
^-the  legs  of  a  child  and  a  man.  The  legs  must  be  made  to  support  the  body, 
their  size  and  strength  will  depend  what  on  ?  Kow  notioe  the  remarkable  fiujt 
that  the  legs  of  the  elephant  are  vertide — like  a  pillar--each  bone  resting  ver- 
tically on  the  one  beneath  it — ^the  strongest  form  that  could  be  devised.  Note 
God's  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Either  give  the  facts  as  to  the  skin  and  eyes,  by  showing  how  the  first  is  hard 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  latter  small  and  sunk,  and  from  these  facts  deduce  the 
mode  of  life ;  or,  which  in  this  case  might  be  better,  give  his  mode  of  life— liv- 
ing in  the  thick  jungles  of  tropical  forests,  requiring  to  move  among  the  tangled 
masses  of  undei^growth,  with  his  huge  unwieldy  body,  and  then  deduce  what 
kind  of  skin  and  eyes  would  have  been  most  suitable— a  soft^  easily  pierced,  or 
a  hard,  almost  impenedable  skin— large  protruding  eyes,  or  small  sunken  ones. 
Note  again  the  wisdom  of  Grod. 

Note  the  head  with  tusks  of  great  weight,  and  show  how  a  long,  tapering 
neck  would  have  suited — and  then  observe  the  remarkable  compensation  sup- 
plied in  the  trunk,  and  the  exquisite  oonstruction  of  this  instrument  so  as  to  suit 
the  creature's  wants. 

14.  We  subjoin  a  brief  list  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  first  stage  of 
instruction.  They  are  arranged  in  no  given  order,  and  are  intended 
to  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
subjects  of  lessons.  The  great  majority  are  selected  from  the  list 
of  those  given  in  the  Initiatory  Department  of  the  Practicing  Schools 
of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  Training  College. 


Monkey, 

Rose, 

Linnet, 

Rat, 

S^al, 

Gooseberry, 

Lark, 

Sloth, 

Bear, 

Cabbage, 

Hen, 

Howe, 

Lion, 

Barrow, 

SwaUow, 

Remdeer, 

I>og, 

Window, 

Vulture, 

Eagle, 

Hare, 

Table, 

Deer, 

Tlirush, 

House, 

BeU, 

Hog, 

Duck, 

Camel, 

Chimney, 

Rabbit, 

Cuckoo, 

Whale, 

Chair, 

Squirrel, 

Crow, 

Owl, 

Clock, 

Badger, 

Worm, 

Starling, 

Cherry, 

Leopard, 

Motli, 

Turkey, 

Apple, 

Bat, 

Crab, 

Goldfinch, 

Lobster, 

Hedgehog^ 

Strawbeny, 

Partridge, 

Butterfly, 

Cat, 

Peas, 

Herring, 

Frog, 

Weasel 

Watch, 

Spider, 

Elephant, 

Wolf; 

Sofa, 

Grate, 

Ass, 

Carrot, 

Clay, 

Door, 

SheeR 

Carriage, 

Mortar, 
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Mold, 

Hawk, 

Stool, 

Milk, 

O^ger, 

Pigeon, 

Book, 

Cheese, 

F©rre% 

Pteper, 

Sponge, 

Fox, 

Salmon, 

Glaas, 

6utUPerdi% 

Beaver, 

Oyster, 

Leather, 

India  Rubber, 

Oold, 

Pear, 

Gran, 

Pen, 

SUvep, 

Lead, 

Leaves^ 

Wax, 

Hair, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

COAlfl, 

SbiUiDg^ 

Thimble^ 

Iron, 

Stones, 

Sugar, 

Pin, 

Scifison^ 

Needle, 

Slates, 

Honey, 

Shoea, 

Balloon. 

The  various, trades  might  also  be  made  the  suljects  of  lessons — the 
shops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  most  common  domestic  opera* 
tions — Uius : — 


Themakhigof 


Tea, 
Bread, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Candles, 
Porridge, 
Jam, 
t  Jelly, 


The  Grocer's 
The  Baker's 
The  Butcher's 
The  Greengrocer's 
The  Taik>r's 


Shop. 


The  Washing  of  Dishes. 
Scouring  the  Floor. 


As  examples  of  lessons  of  a  misoellaneons  character,  we  may  subjoin 
the  following : — 

Cleanllneas  and  neatness  of  Person, 
Advantages  of  Punctuality, 
Covering  of  Birds, 
Harrowing,  Ploughing,  fta. 
The  principle  of  Weaving, 
Yam  and  Thread. 


KOTES  OF  LESSONS. — BEOOITD  STAGS. 

15.  We  have  already  given  one  specimen  of  notes  suitable  for  the 

second  stage  under  the  head  ^  Elephant^'    We  may  also  give  the 

following : — 

Example  I. — Winnowing  of  Com, 

Why  necenary.  0&r>ef  cf  u>inno$tfng.  Grain  and  chaff.  Separated  bu  wind.  Mode*  cf 
wmnom'ng.  a.  Jfatttral.  Obfeeiimu  to  tkie  mode.  b.  ArtifidaL  Thefmmmre:  Oni- 
otrucium.    Winnutoing  definod. 

To  protect  the  grain  when  growing  it  has  a  covering^ — chaff.  As  the  seed  of 
the  pea  is  contained  in  a  pod,  and  that  of  the  cherry  in  a  pulpy  substance,  so 
grain  has  a  covering  for  its  protection.  This  covering — ^this  chaff— becomes 
mixed  with  the  grain  when  it  is  thrashed,  and  requires  to  be  separated  from  it 
before  the  grain  is  fit  for  use. 

The  chaff  must  be  separated  from  the  grain.  We  have  a  heap  of  grain  and 
chaff  combined.  What  we  require  is  the  grain,  not  the  chaff.  What  must  we 
therefore  do?  We  must  obtain  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  chaff.  The 
chaff  is  light,  the  grain  is  comparatively  heavy.  The  chaff  is  very  easily  blown 
away.  When  you  puU  some  stalks  of  growing  com  from  the  field,  you  rub 
them  in  your  hand,  and  then,  changing  the  particles  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
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you  blow  upon  them.  Why  do  yoa  do  so  f  By  blowing  you  drive  away  the 
ohafl;  and  leave  the  grain.  The  obaff  can  thoa  be  separated  fr(»n  the  grain  by 
wind.  Would  snch  a  plan  aa  this  suit  if  there  was  a  large  heap  7  No,  It  would 
be  too  tedious— wonld  take  too  much  time;  we  must  therefore  devise  some 
other  way. 

Suppose  we  have  a  bam  with  two  doors  opposite  each  other— a  strong  wind 
is  blowing,  which  causes  a  current  of  wind  to  pass  through  the  bam—- if  we  now 
throw  up  the  com,  what  will  the  current  do  to  the  chaff?  It  will  blow  it  away, 
and  the  grain  will  fiiU.  This  plan  is  adopted,  and  was  once  very  oommon ; 
oaly^  instead  of  throwiag  up  the  com,  it  was  put  through  a  sieve  or  riddle. 
(Show  how.) 

To  winnow  in  this  way,  we  require  to  have  two  doors  opposite  each  other— 
both  open.  We  require  also  wind,  but  this  we  have  not  alwajrs ;  and  even 
when  we  have  wind,  it  might  happen  to  be  raining^  and  the  rain  would  be 
blown  in  along  with  the  wind;  hence  this  plan  is  not  very  convenient 

If  I  move  this  book  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  before  your  fiice,  what 
do  you  feel  ?  Wind.  What  causes  it  ?  (Show  by  this,  and  other  simple  illus- 
trations, that  we  can  produce  currents  of  wind  artificially,  and  these  currents 
may  be  as  strong  as  we  choose.)  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  fanners  are 
constracted.  There  Is  a  wheel,  something  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat This  wheel  is  turned  rapidly  round.  Its  revolution  produces  a  strong 
current  of  wind,  which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  com,  and  thus  the  chaff  is  sep- 
arated from  the  grain. 

Winnowing  is  separating  the  chaff  from  the  grain ;  and  is  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  the  wind  artificially  produced  by  a  machine  called  the  fanners. 

ExxmpU  Il--The  Spidered  Wd>, 

f\»d  of  apider.    Ro»  obftuned.    By  mtana  of  itt  web,    Web  where  formed.    Qf  what 
formed,    ifmcfomud,    Spider*a  caadel.    Dryden^edeecriptioHoftheeptderinkerweb, 

The  spider  lives  on  flies  and  small  insects.  How  do  we  catch  files  T  We 
might  do  it  by  the  hand.  The  swallow  catches  them  by  its  mouth,  as  it  darts 
swiftly  through  the  air.  The  spider  has  no  hands,  nor  has  it  tiie  rapidity  of  tlie 
swallow.  How  then  does  it  obtain  its  tbodf  If  we  wish  to  catch  mice,  what 
do  we  do?  We  set  a  trap.  So  the  spider,  taught  6y  intHnet^  sets  a  trap  to 
catch  the  flies  on  which  it  lives. 

This  trap  is  its  web.  It  cunningly  weaves  a  web  with  which  to  entrap  the 
unwary  flies,  and,  liaving  entrapped  tliem,  it  then  feeds  on  them. 

The  house  spider  generally  forms  its  web  in  the  ooraera  of  a  room  or  window. 
Why  in  the  oomera?  Because  it  is  more  convenient  to  fix  the  two  ends  of  the 
main  threads  on  the  comere;  and  on  the  window,  because  flies  are  more  numer- 
ous there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  garden  spider,  for  a. like 
reason,  generally  forms  his  web  among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  have  pobits  on 
which  to  hang  it 

When  we  want  to  make  a  web  we  require  threads.  How  does  the  spider  ob- 
tain threads?  Does  it  buy  them,  as  we  do^  ih>m  a  shop?  Ka  The  spider 
has  in  its  body  a  gluey  substance^  fl!om  which  it  forms  the  web,  "  Nature  has 
supplied  it  with  a  krge  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  withhi  its  body,  and  with 
five  papUhe  or  teats,  for  spinning  it  into  thread.'* 

"When  a  bouse  or  common  spider  is  about  to  form  a  web,  it  selects  some  com- 
modious and  secun*  spot,  where  insects  appear  to  be  in  sufficient  abundance. 
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It  then  dSfltito  s  anall  drop  of  its  glatinom  liquor,  which  Is  exceedingly  ten«e- 
ious;  andf  creeping  np  the  wall,  and  joining  its  thread  aa  it  prooeeda,  darts 
itself  in  a  very  sorprising  manner,  to  the  opposite  station,  where  the  other  end 
of  the  web  is  to  be  fiutened.  The  first  thread  thus  span,  the  spider  nins  on  it 
to  and  fro,  assidnoudy  employed  in  donbling  and  strengthening  it,  as  on  its 
force  depends  the  strength  of  the  whole,  ^e  soaflbldmg  being  thus  complete, 
the  spider  draws  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to  the  first,  and  then  cwoscs  them 
with  others;  the  adhesire  substance  of  which  they  are  formed  senring  to  bind 
tliem  together  when  newly  spun."  When  we  make  a  web,  we  first  hiy  tliread 
lengthwise,  then  we  insert  othera  crosswise ;  so  the  spider.  Haring  thus  made 
the  web^  it  ooTers  it  oyer  with  the  glu^  substance,  that  the  ieet  of  the  fly  may 
stick  to  it  It  then  spins  a  small  house  for  itsell^  which  is  connected  with  the 
web,  where  it  lurics  until  an  unwary  fly  becomes  entangled  in  its  web,  when  It 
sallies  forth  and  instantly  destroys  the  unhappy  intruder. 

The  trcMheroos  •pider,  when  her  neu  are  epread, 

Deep  unboshed  In  her  silent  den  does  lie« 
And  feelfl,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 

Whose  filmy  cord  eboold  bind  the  ■troggUiir  fi^ 
Then,  if  at  laat  abe  find  him  fast  beaec, 

She  laaaes  forth  and  nina  along  her  loom ; 
Slie  Joja  to  touch  the  captive  In  her  net, 

And  draga  the  little  wretch  In  triamph  home. 

EjDomple  III. — The  oomnum  Bat 

DfucHpHon  ^,  BtUm^BtothteUMmttmnuitia.  itthabittandmotlBqfUvim^.  WkyU^g- 
tVe.  Ade^aHon  to  i/«  wior/e  of  life.  Senset  cf  hearing  and  touch  aaite.  Hiet  lighUg. 
Can  live  on  a  omait  amount  of  food.    In  winter  beeomeo  torpid. 

About  the  size  of  a  mouse,  and  somewhat  similar  in  appearance— has  long 
ears,  small  eyes,  four  feet,  and  a  corering  of  soft,  darkish-colored  hair,  tipped 
with  red.  Feet  fire  toed.  Each  of  the  fore  feet  has  the  inner  toe  loose  fh>m 
the  others,  and  fUmished  with  a  hooked  claw ;  the  other  four  are  enrelopcd  in 
a  thin,  loose  membrane,  extending  oyer  all  the  body  except  the  head,  which, 
when  the  toes  are  spread,  form  the  animal's  wings.  Toes  of  hind  foet  have 
hooked  claws — ^mouth  provided  with  teeth. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  reckoned  a  bird;  but  it  must  be  ranked  among  the 
mammalia,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young  alire,  suckles  them,  and  has  lungs  like 
those  of  quadrupeds. 

It  makes  its  abode  in  holes  of  trees,  caves,  old  ruins,  eta — ^is  seen  only  during 
4ne,  calm  evenings  of  summer  and  eariy  autumn.  Why  ?  Its  food  consists  of 
small  nocturnal  insects.  It  can  not  support  itself  on  the  wing  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Why  T  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  wings.  It  builds  no  nest. 
Why  7  It  can  not  easily  raise  itself  when  resting  on  its  feet.  It  hangs  by  its 
hooked  claws  to  the  side  of  its  hole,  and  in  that  position  suckles  its  young.  It 
passes  the  most  of  its  time  asleep.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  becomes 
torpid,  and  remains  hanging  to  the  nde  of  its  hole. 

During  the  day  many  birds  are  clearing  the  air  of  noxious  insects,  but  as 
evening  comes  on,  they  retire  to  rest.  Many  noxious  insects  fly  only  during 
evening  and  night ;  these  are  preyed  on  by  the  bat 

Most  nocturnal  animals  are  provided  with  huge  eyes.  Train  out  why?  The 
bet  has  small  eyes ;  therefore  must  be  adapted  for  finding  its  food  in  the  dusk 
by  some  other  mean&    What  are  tbeeoT    It  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  are 
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Tei7  acnte.  Train  oat  how  the  delicacjr  of  these  seasefl  enables  the  bat  to  find 
Hb  food.    Noise  made  by  the  huecta,  and  the  vibration  of  the  air. 

To  preyent  the  insects  being  scared  by  the  flight  of  the  bat^  it  flies  very 
lightly,  and  without  noise. 

Bat  the  delicacy  of  its  wings  renders  it  anfit  to  fly  long  at  a  time;  it  must 
therefore  be  enabled  to  live  on  a  small  amount  of  food.    It  is  so— and  how  ? 

It  sleeps  most  of  its  time;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  there  is  no  food 
for  it,  it  is  torpid.    Oon's  wiSDOic  and  goodxss& 

Exomt^  rV,^Beaping  of  Coim» 

Com  when  ripe  ia  cut  bjf  the  hook  or  »eythe.    Modeofeuttinr.    BJketeftgimd,    Miffed  tf  rain, 
Whe»aUitiMpiain9took»,    Wh^7    The  stock  yard. 

When  reaped—why  not  in  summer,  when  the  oom  is  green  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  to  render  the  grain  of  any  use.  No  fruit  or  grain  is  of  much 
service  until  it  is  ripe — an  apple— the  potato— wheat,  Ac.  Grain  is  ripe  in  au- 
tumn. How  does  the  farmer  know  when  it  is  ripe  ? — ^by  its  color  and  by  the 
firmness  of  the  grain,  Ac.  When  ripe  he  cuts  it  Why  not  pluck  it  ? — ^it  would 
be  difficult — ^it  would  cause  much  earth  to  mingle  with  it,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  again.  Sand  is  not  very  nice  in  bread  or  porridge ;  and  the 
(armor  keeps  as  much  of  the  sand  out  as  he  can.  Does  he  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
as  you  would  a  stick  ?— no.  Why  not  7 — ^it  would  take  him  too  long  time. 
What  then  does  he  use  7 — he  uses  either  a  hook  or  a  scythe.  Show  how  they 
are  shaped,  and  why.  If  he  uses  a  hock^  does  he  work  it  as  he  would  a  scythe  ? 
no.  Show  how  the  reaper  uses  the  hook— catches  a  handful  of  com  in  his  left 
hand,  and  cuts  with  the  right  When  using  the  scythe,  does  the  fiurmer  catch 
the  com  with  one  of  his  hands? — why  not? — ^what  enables  the  scythe  to  cut 
through  7 — why  does  he  cut  it  close  to  the  ground? 

If  wind  was  blowing^  would  the  farmer  cut  with  or  against  the  wind  ?  What 
wind  most  favorable  7  Why  would  not  the  &rmer  cut  in  a  very  high  wind?-^ 
why  not  in  a  wet,  rainy  day  7  What  efiect  would  the  rain  have  on  the  cxt 
com  7 — Whence  what  day  most  suitable  for  harvest  operations  7— a  dry  day^  with 
a  moderate  wind  blowing. 

When  the  com  is  cut,  does  the  fanner  leave  it  lying  on  the  ground?  What 
does  he  do  7 — be  binds  it  into  sheaves,  and  puts  it  into  stocks — ^the  shape  of  the 
stocks.  What  is  the  object  of  so  putting  it  in  stocks  7  Bring  out  that  when 
uncut^  even  though  ripe,  the  stalks  had  sap  in  them,  and  that  if  they  were  tied 
up  in  sheaves,  and  built  in  the  stack-yard,  they  might  rot  Why  7  Hence  the 
grain  is  left  in  the  field  until  it  is  quite  dry. 

What  is  then  done  with  it? — ^it  is  built  into  stacks — their  shape— why  some- 
times raised  from  the  ground,  and  hollow  inside. 

Example  F. — Why  do  we  Water  our  Streets  in  Summer? 

Stffie  qfttreelo  in  hot  toeather.    Water  cooIm  the  ttreete.    Water  eoole  the  air.    Effeete  of  wet- 
tering  our  etreeU. 

In  summer,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  what  happens  to  our  streets? — ^they  become 
parched,  filled  with  dust,  and  very  disagreeable.  The  dust,  moreover,  is  ii^uri- 
ous  to  our  clotlies,  and  to  goods  in  shops,  where  the  doors  require  to  be  open. 
Show  how  penetrating  is  the  dust  How  may  we  allay  it? — ^by  sprinkling  wa- 
ter on  the  streets,  just  as  a  servant  sprinkles  tea  leaves  on  the  carpet  before 
beginning  to  sweep  it    The  sprinkling  of  water  tbus  keeps  down  the  dust 
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It  doet  more.  On  a  hot  sommeir  daj,  when  the  snn  is  ablning,  how  do  yon 
feel  if  walking  along  the  street  ? — very  warm.  Which  side  of  the  street  do  you 
walk  on  ?— on  the  side  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Why  ?— it  is  cooler  and  more 
pleasant  How  do  the  stones  feel  ? — ^bot — and  they  radiate  that  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  also  becomes  hot,  parched,  and  disagreeable.  Sprinkling 
water  on  the  streets  not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  it  cools  the  streets. 

It  does  more.  What  becomes  of  the  water  thus  sprinkled? — it  evaporates— 
passes  oflf  in  the  form  of  vapor.  What  causes  it  so  to  do  1 — heat  Heat  is  the 
cause  of  evaporation;  but  whence  does  the  water  obtain  this  heat?  If  you 
place  your  hand  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  hras^  how  does  your  hand  feel  ?— cold. 
Why  ?— the  iron  or  brass  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  hand— the  heat  passes 
from  your  hand  into  the  iron,  which  is  in  contact  with  it  So  here,  the  warm, 
heated  air  is  every  where  around  the  water— the  heat  passes  from  it  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  so  causes  it  to  evaporate.  But  will  the  air,  having  thus  parted  with  a 
portion  of  its  heat,  be  wanner  or  colder  than  before  ?— colder.    It  will  be  cooled. 

The  watering  of  our  streets  not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  but  it  also  cools 
the  streets  and  the  air,  and  makes  it  more  pleasant  for  people  to  move  about 

Example  YL—'The  Duck, 

Pn-m  and  thape.    Itt  mode  of  lift  determint*  the  kind  of  coverinr,  the  ntppty  ofoiLtke  pari' 
turn  ^kgomui  kind  ^/eet,  and  ike  bm.    Vme, 

The  Ihick  is  about  the  size  of  a  henr-«bout  23  inches  m  length— 36  in  girth 
-—and  weighs  about  2(  lbs.  Exhibit  picture  o^— has  two  legs,  placed  pretty  fiir 
back— effect  of  this — too  much  weight  in  front — Whence  when  walking  how  does 
it  appear  ?    Clumay,    Covered  with  feathers— bill— eyes,  &c. 

Aquatio— picture  out  the  term — Olives  partly  on  water,  partly  on  land.  Feeds 
on  insects,  grubs,  and  grain.  Trace  the  connection  that  subsists  between  its 
living  in  water  and  its  covering— what  might  the  water  do— make  it  oold-^ 
hence  what?  A  thick  downy  covering — where?  On  those  parts  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  water,  i  e.  on  breast  and  belly— note  the  wisdom  in  this — 
specific  provision  for  a  specific  want 

Again  what  does  water  do  to  the  feathers— ruflSes  them— now  what  may  you 
observe  ducks  doing  on  a  nuny  day  ? — ^picking  and  dressing  their  feathers.  Note 
the  oil— compare  it  In  this  respect  with  a  draukit  hen — again  a  specific  provis- 
ion for  a  specific  want 

Compare  legs  with  those  of  the  hen— what  difference? — shorter.  Why? 
Long  legs  would  interfere  with  its  motion  when  swimming.  Compare  feet  with 
those  of  the  hen— they  are  webbed— why  ?  Show  how  it  uses  them,  firing 
out  at  this  point  the  reason  why  the  legs  are  placed  fiur  back — ^illustration — in 
driving  a  boat  are  the  oars  exactly  in  the  middle— why  ?  Again  a  greater 
weight  in  fix>nt  enables  the  animal  to  plunge  its  head  more  easQy  beneath  the 
water. 

Compare  its  bill  with  that  of  hen — what  difference  do  you  observe — ^the  duck*s 
is  shaped  like  a  spoon — ^why  ?  Show  the  nature  of  its  nostrils,  which  act  like 
a  sieve  in  separating  the  food  from  the  mud — ^the  tongue  also  is  veiy  broad. 

Eggs— Feathers— Flesh. 

MumplB  VIl^The  Kesta  o/Bdrda. 

Heaj)&— 1.  The  use  of  the  nest 
2.  When  ibnned. 
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3.  What  detennines  the  nhuLtion. 

4.  What  determines  the  materiaL 
6.  What  determines  the  size. 

&  Farticalar  examples. 
0.  The  thrush. 
5.  The  lark. 
c  The  eagle. 

Mum^  Vnz—The  mdUng  €f  Gram  inb  Mtal 
HsABS. — L  Why  grain  requires  to  be  groond. 
9.  The  process, 
a.  The  drying — ^Its  object 
5.  The  separation  of  the  hnsk. 
€.  The  sifting. 
dL  The  grinding. 

.  16.  All  the  snbjecti  given  under  the  first  stage  may  very  appro* 
priatelj  be  gone  over  in  the  second,  somewhat  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted  in  the  example  "The  Dack.**  The  various  parts  of  the  animal 
— their  relaUons  to  one  another — the  structure,  and  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  habSto  and  modes  of  life,  may  be  thus  exhibited 
more  fully  than  was  possible  in  the  first  stage ;  and  the  lessons  thus 
made  the  means  of  communicating  much  useful  information,  and  of 
developing  the  faculty  of  observation  and  the  power  of  deducing 
simple  but  very  important  inferences.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
list  of  lessons -already  given,  we  may  subjoin  as  specimens  the 
Mowing  :— 

The  eye — ^its  position  and  protection. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea- water. 

The  manufiicture  of  wool  into  thread. 

The  oommon  pump. 

The  thrashing  of  com. 

What  is  smoke— how  may  it  be  consumed. 

Comparison  between  hen  and  duck. 

Comparison  between  cat  and  dog. 

Comparison  between  lion  and  tiger. 

Comparison  between  elephant  and  camelopard,  Ac 

Glass— of  what  composed  and  how  manuikctured. 

Paper — ^how  and  from  what  manu&ctured. 

Tears— their  nature  and  use. 

What  ought  to  be  the  exposure  of  our  gardens. 

How  to  prepare  good  tea.  « 

Why  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flowe^beds  with  matting  in  a  dear  calm 

night 
What  kind  of  dotbing  Uould  we  wear  in  winter  T 
The  evU  effects  of  tight  ladng— of  tight  boots^  fta 
The  beaks  of  birds— why  difference  in? 
Which  is  warmer— a  sheet  or  blanket 
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The  preceding  examples  will  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  the  wide 
field  from  which  he  maj  cull  the  subjects  of  oral  lessons. 

K0TE8  or  LESSOKa-HiTAOa  TBnU). 

17.  In  regard  to  the  class  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  third  stage  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  paragraph  1.  The  train  of  reasoning  is 
considerably  longer  in  the  following  specimens  than  in  any  of  those 
previously  given. 

Example  I. — The  Thermomeiern 

Meaning  ef  tponf.  Varitnu  mode9  ff  determining  theamontntofheai.  ^ffhete  ef  heat  eon* 
Mtant,  EspanaUm/umiehes  measure  of  hent.  Expansion  of  tiquidt  mo»i  guitabte.  Mer- 
eury  eomtnoniy  emptayed.  CRaea  Titbe.  ffow  graduated.  7^  Scale.  Centigrade. 
IhkrenAeit'e.    Jteaianur*»,    How  reduced  to  the  eame  standard. 

Means  heat-measurej  an  instrument  for  measuriDg  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any 
given  substance. 

Thero  are  various  modes  of  determining  the  amount  of  heat,  e.  g.  fheseuMqf 
touch;  this  is  variable  m  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  body.  What  is  warm  to  one  may  be  cold  to  another, 
and  vice  vena;  this  consequently  would  not  suit — so  of  other  modes. 

The  effects  of  heat  under  given  circumstances  are  constant  for  all  places;  one 
of  its  eSbets  is  expansion.  Heat  expands  bodies,  and  that  uniformly  in  all 
oonntries,  according  to  the  amountof  it  Expanncnnwy  oon»egwntiy  he  aaswmei 
as  a  meaaure  of  JteaL 

Solids  expand  under  heat^  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  easily  apprecia- 
ble. Oases  expand  too  much  to  be  conveniently  employed.  Liquids  expand 
not  so  much  as  gases,  but  more  than  solids,  and  more  uniformly  than  either. 
Mmce  Ike  expansion  of  liquids  is  employed  as  the  measure  of  heal 

Mercury  expands  very  uniformly,  and  is  most  commonly  employed ;  and  hy 
observing  its  eacpansuM  and  ooniractiicn^  we  have  a  suffidenily  acoutate  measure  of 
heoL 

Por  convenience  sake^  the  mercury  is  confined  in  a  tube,  containing  a  bulb  at 
one  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  other — tube  made  of  glass — ^why  ?  (Exhibit 
model,  or  draw  one  on  blackboard.)    Show  how  the  tube  is  fonned. 

To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  different  amounts  of  heat  in  any  substance  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  tube  ?ias  a  scale  fixed  to  i(— how  formed?  Two  points  are 
selected  as  the  extremes,  these  pomts  are  the  fireezing  and  boiling  points  of  wa- 
ter— plunge  the  tube  into  water  when  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  mark  where 
the  mercury  stands  in  the  tube,  (mark  it  on  your  drawing,)  and  you  have  the 
freezing  point  Again,  plunge  it  into  water  when  boiling,  mark  where  the  mer- 
CU17  stands,  and  you  have  the  boiling  point  Call  these  two  points  any  num- 
bers you  choose,  say,  0  and  100 ;  divide  in  this  case  the  intermediate  space  into 
100  equal  parts,  and  you  have  the  scale.    These  equal  spaces  are  called  degrees. 

Such  a  Thermometer  is  called  the  Centigrade — why?  centum  and  gradus. 

The  one  generally  used  in  tills  country  is  caUed  Fahrenheit s — why  ?  In  it 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  marked  as  32,  and  the  boiling  point  as  212.  The 
intermediate  space  is  divided  into  212 — 32=180  equal  spaces  or  degrees.  Show 
why  Fahrenheit  employed  these  numbers. 

Another  one,  caHed  Reaumuar\  has  the  two  points  fixed  at  O^nd  80  respect- 
ively. 
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It  18  euy  to  rediiCB  than  io  tht  same  standard^  thus,  the  distance  between  the 
two  fixed  points  in  the  Centigrade  is  100,  and  in  Fahrenheit's  is  180.  They  are 
to  one  another  as  100  to  180,  or  as  6  to  9,  and  so  with  Reaumur's,  ftc. 


Example  II — The  BaromeUr. 

Mvnung  tf  toord.  Hint  eonttrueted.  Prumre  ^  atmotphen  variet.  Scale.  Ontneef  t'oit 
between  atmotahtrie  prfsture  and  toetsker.  Cbuneeffon  beiiMm  aimoaphtric  prt$mre  mtd 
height.    Marke  on  ctmmen  banmeter. 

Is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Take  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  open  at  the  other,  fill  it  with  a  liquid, 
say  mercuiy,  put  jour  finger  on  the  open  end,  reverse  it,  and  plunge  the  open 
end  into  »  vessel  containing  mercury,  taking  care  that  no  air  gets  into  the  tube. 
Suppose  the  tube  to  be  33  or  34  inches  in  length,  will  all  the  meroury  in  tlie 
tube  sink  down  into  the  vessel?  Na  Why  not?  The  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  surfaoe  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  supports  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
What  height  of  mercury  will  the  atmosphere  in  ordinary  circumstances  sustain  ? 
About  30  mche&  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  a  space  of  about  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  mercury  in  which  there  is  no  air.    (Bring  out  this  point  clearly.) 

The  atmosphere  does  not  in  all  circumstances  exert  the  same  pressure. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  is  greater-^sometimes  it  is  less.  When  the  pressure 
increases  will  it  support  more  or  less  mercury  ?  Whether,  therefore,  will  the 
mercury  rise  or  fall — and  so  when  the  pressure  is  less.  Thus,  the  rise  or  fidl  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  an  index  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any 
given  time  or  place.  To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  difference  of  preoure  thus 
exhibited,  a  scale  is  attached  to  the  barometer.  As  the  mercury  in  this  country 
never  sinks,  at  the  sea  level,  below  27,  or  rises  above  31,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  than  these  marked  on  the  scale.  Where  the  instrument,  however,  is 
employed  for  meteorological  purposes,  the  scale  must  descend  much  lower. 

Bring  out  the  connection  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  good,  the  pressure  is  greater  than  when  the 
weather  is  bad;  hence  the  mercury  will  stand  higher  hi  good  than  in  bad 
weather.  Before  a  storm  the  mercuiy  sinks  rapidly ;  hence  it  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  weather;  is  called  a  weather-glass.  Show  its  use  to  the  ikrmer,  the 
sailor,  Ac. 

Show,  also,  that  as  we  ascend,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  less, 
and  the  mercury  sinks;  hence  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  determining  heights. 

Explain  the  terms  which  are  marked  on  the  common  wheel  barometer.  Show 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  them — ^thcy  often  indicate  the  very  opposite  of  what 
actually  happens. 

Example  III. — Dew. 

WoUry  vapor.    The  earth  a  geod  radiator.    Radiation  eoeU  the  eurfaee  of  the  earth.    Det9 
formed.    Application. 

The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  watery  vapor.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  vapor  depends  on  its  heat  Cool  the  atmosphere,  it  will  contain  less 
— increase  its  heat,  it  will  contain  more  vapor. 

Tlio  earth,  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  absorbs  a  large  amo:at 
of  heat  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  set,  the  earth  radiates  its  heat  very 
rapidly.  This  radiation  soon  cools  its  surface.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with 
tliis  cooled  surface,  parts  with  its  caloric  to  the  earth.  Its  temperature  is  thus 
reduced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  capacity  for  watery  vapor  is  dimmished. 
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Tbe  vapor  it  coDttins  is  oo&deiiaed,  and  is  deposited  in  the  fbrm  of  dew.  Hw- 
trate  by  bringing  a  cold  bottle  into  a  warm  room.  What  happens  7  The  0018- 
tore  inside  the  window  of  a  warm  room,  when  it  is  cold  without^  kc 

If  this  be  so,  where  will  dew  be  most  readily  and  most  proftisely  formed? 
On  those  substances  which  radiate  heat  Such  is  the  &ct  How  can  yon  stop 
the  formation  of  dew?  By  stoj^nng  the  radiation.  Show  how  gardeners  take 
advanfeageofthis.  Will  there  be  more  dew  on  »  dear  than  on  a  doady  ni^t  ? 
Why  on  a  dear  night? 

Example  IV, — The  Land  and  Sea  Breexe, 

IntndweHon,    Lamda  btitmr abaarber  tf  kmt  than  wgater.    £fbcte  induced  if  ite  grmttr 
absorbing  poww.    Land  a  bttttr  rmiiator  tkoM.  tsater.    ^fteia  if  tkia.    Cmm  vftktmt 


Ton  hare  been  by  the  sea-shore— yon  have  been  at  the  bathing.  In  what 
direction  did  you  observe  the  wind  blowing  hi  the  middle  of  the  day?  To  the 
land — from  the  sea  to  the  land.  In  the  evening,  when  the  son  had  set,  and 
when  the  ground  began  to  cod,  in  what  direction  did  the  wind  blow?  From 
the  land  to  the  sea. 

Bring  out  deariy  the  fiuA  that  the  earth  is  a  better  absorber  of  heat  than  the 
sea — ^that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  remains  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  fiir 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  land.  In  bathing  on  a  hot  day,  you  must  liave 
felt  the  water  cold,  and  the  sand  and  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  almost  insufferable 
hot 

When  the  sun  has  risen  to  some  height  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs his  heating  rays»  and  so  becomes  warm.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with  this 
heated  surfiice,  becomes  also  heated,  is  rarefied,  and  its  equilibrium  destroyed. 
How  can  the  equilibrium  be  restored  ? — by  the  accession  of  cold  currents — 
whence  will  these  come?  The  sea  does  not  absorb  heat  so  rapidly  as  the  land 
— ^its  temperature  remains  more  uniform— henoe^  while  the  air,  resting  on  the 
land,  is  heated  and  rarefied,  that  on  the  sea  remains  oM  in  comparismi— ac- 
cordingly the  odd  air  fix>m  the  sea  wHl  flow  in  upon  the  land  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

Again,  the  earth  not  only  absorbs  rapidly,  it  also  radiates  its  heat  very 
quickly — it  parts  with  it  fiur  more  rapidly  than  the  sea.  Henoe^  when  the  snn 
has  set,  the  earth  cools  rapidly — becomes  odder  than  the  neigbboring  sea.  The 
air  resting  on  the  land  partakes  of  this  coldness;  and  being  thus  denser  than  the 
air  resting  on  the  sea,  flows  in  upon  the  sea,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored. 

The  land  and  sea  breeze  is  thus  produced  by  the  different  abaorbing  and  radi- 
ating powera  of  the  land  and  water. 

Example  V.^  Why  does  Ice  Jloait 

Beat  expamU  boditM.  Effect  af  tkiw.  CatH  eomtractt^  and  ao  rendera  bodiaa  apwfieaSf  keaa- 
ier.  We  womid  fspeet  tee  19  aink.  Wkat  womU  kappem  tf  ua  mmk.  Jeajtaata.  Wbyf 
The  lam^  eantraetian  ia  amalad.    Wiadaaa, 

Heat  expands  bodieSi  and  makes  them  specifically  lighter;  when,  if  liquids^ 
they  rise  to  the  soi&ce  and  float  The  part  of  a  substance  that  is  lightest  floats 
— thus  the  cream  on  milk — the  dross  in  the  process  of  fining,  Ac 

Cold,  <m  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  contracts  bodies,  and  so  raidera  them  spe- 
cifically heavier.  Ice  is  produced  by  cdd,  or  by  the  ahstractfon  of  heat ;  and  if 
water  continued  to  oontract  during  the  whde  process  of  oongdation,  the  ico^ 
when  fonned,  would  be  spedfically  heavier  than  the  onder^lying  water,  and 
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would  siftk  to  the  bottom.  If  the  oold  still  oontinueO,  k  new  Ujer  of  ice  would 
he  formed  on  the  eorihoe,  and  when  formed  it  would  also  sink ;  and  so  on,  lajrer 
after  lajer  would  form  and  sink,  so  long  as  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  fieeze  the 
water. 

Pioture  out  the  oonaequenoee  of  this,  especially  in  high  latitudes-4he  rirers 
ttid  lakes  would  beoome  one  mass  of  ioe,  which  all  the  heat  of  summer  Would 
not  melt ;  all  life  would  die,  and  theee  part  of  the  earth  would  become  a  dreary, 
icy  solitude. 

But  ioe,  when  formed,  does  not  sink— 4t  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  like 
cream  on  milk,  or  dross— hence  it  must  be  lighter  than  the  under-lying  water; 
but  to  make  it  lighter  wliat  must  hare  taken  place  in  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tion ? — ^it  must  have  expanded.  Here  state  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when  wa- 
ter has  cooled  down  to  39  ^  F.,  the  contracting  proosH  is  suddenly  arrested, 
and  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  expend  until  it  forms  into  ioe 
1— supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  crystals  of  ioe  arrange 
themsclrcs. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  expansion,  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  are  evi- 
dent enough,  and  fUmish  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
all-wise  God. 

Eaoample  VL-^AppUoaium  of  (he  foregoing  Leeaon, 
RsADs. — 1.  a.  Why  do  water  pipes  frequently  burst  in  frost? 
h.  How  may  this  be  prevented  ? 

2.  Danger  of  allowing  water  in  winter  to  get  into  chmks,  etc.,  of  build* 

ings.    Why? 

3.  8how  how  the  principle  may  account  for  many  ot  the  oonvulsions 

of  nature. 

ExampU  VJl — LoeaUty  often  delerminee  CSutrnn, 

Bnpt.ittpk^eaiftahirf.ele,  Seal  of  tmpin.  Ohfertsqfwonktp.  Sverv  people  retptei 
their  dead.  T^e  eoU  ef  Egupt  unfU/or  burying  in.— Why  I—A  nd  reeulte  of,  Entombinr 
in  roeke—firet  remiWt  ef.    £mhabning^-charaeter  tjf  determined  by  the  Egyptiim*e  beU^ 

Egypt — a  long  valley  formed  by  opposite  ranges  of  mountains;  the  river  Nile 
flowing  between.  Soil  naturally  dry  and  sandy.  Climate  dry  and  hot — rain 
seldom  folling^-its  vegetation  depending  chiefly  on  the  Nile  overflowing  ita 
banks,  thus  moistening  the  soil,  and  leaving  a  covering  of  mud.  Its  mountains 
abound  with  caves,  wherein  the  hyena,  Jackal,  and  many  other  beasts  of  prey, 
have  their  abodes. 

Was  early,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.  Mention  their 
idolatry — some  of  the  objects  of  their  worship.  Many  of  the  native  animals, 
which  thoy  embalmed  and  kept  in  their  temples. 

Every  people  pay  great  respect  to  their  dead.  The  Egyptians  did  so  espeo* 
iaUy.  Refer  to  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  soU,  because  of 
its  sandy  nature,  and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevalent 
winds^  was  unfit  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Why  ?  Whid  obliterates  the  marks 
of  the  graves— the  hyena  and  jackal  oonld  easUy  dig  up  the  dead  bodies.  How 
the  Egyptians  would  be  horrified.  Even  near  cities,  which  were  planted  near 
the  Nile,  the  graves  would  be  obliterated  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  NCe 
when  it  overflowed  its  banks.  How  would  this  affect  the  Egyptians?  Set 
them  to  find  out  places  of  security  for  their  dead.  Where  could  they  turn?  On 
either  hand  mountains  looked  down  on  them,  displaying  eave»-4ay  them  there. 


Tkej  did  aa  The  rasolt-Hn  a  lew  days  tbejr  ooald  not  enter  them.  Why? 
tte  efioTia  arinng  from  decomposition  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  aimo^ihere. 
What  then  T  They  most  dispose  of  their  dead;  and  tiiey  desired  to  hare  them 
safe^  and  free  from  ^sK^istingsi^tB  and  smells.  What  then  ?  They  knew  how 
10  laeaeifo  the  animals  they  worshiped— do  so  with  theirdead  relatives — henoe 
ODhalming.  Tndn  oat  why  they  laid  oat  sodi  expenses  on  embalming — their 
helicfin  transmigration  of  sools.  Thos  exf^ain  the  monnoring  of  the  Israelites 
irtien  Pharaoh's  host  was  behind,  the  Red  Sea  in  front^  and  high  mountains  on 
cither  side  of  them.  ''Because  there  were  no  grares  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
nstodieinthewildemess?"— Jhmlitf  cziv.  ▼.  U. 

Exampk  VJI.^^Rice, 

^mdirtmw  meetmmnt  to  Ub  rromth.  Air  and  light,  Hmt.  J^'tmre.  When  Jut/Bhd 
Nahtral  rtgiom  tff  nee.  Mp4»  tf  cuUwrt.  Noturt  ^/ruii.  Natum$  who  tixt  o»  rioe. 
Mtm  fnpared  for  food. 

Aarame  as  known  the  general  fact  that  vegetables  require  light,  air,  heat  and 
noistofe.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  first  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and,  in 
so  &r  as  they  are  concerned,  all  plants  might  grow  every  where.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  air  and  ligfat|  rice  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  moisture. 

It  will  not  thrive  well  unless  there  be  a  summer  temperature  of  at  least  Y304 
of  Fahrenheit  This  at  once  fixes  its  locality  to  a  certain  extent  (Mark  off  cm 
the  map  the  ooontries  which  have  this  temperature— iL  e.  those  lymg  about  40O 
on  each  side  of  the  equator,  more  or  less  according  to  those  circumstances  which 
deCermhie  dimate.) 

But  even  within  these  limits  it  will  not  grow  every  where— «i  g,  not  generally 
in  the  west  of  Asia,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Ac  Why?  Because,  although  there  is 
a  auAdent  amount  of  heat,  there  is  not  sufficient  moistura.  A  great  abundance 
of  water  is  necessary  to  its  growth.  This  is  found  in  the  S.  £.  of  Asia,  the  In- 
dian Peninsuhu,  China,  Japan,  United  States,  Italy,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa 
—hence  the  rioe  will  grow  in  these  districts. 

We  have  thna  the  habitat  of  rioe— but  even  in  the  districts  mentioned,  where 
we  have  all  the  conditkms  specified,  rioe  will  grow  in  certain  quarters  better 
liian  in  others.  Bring  out  the  fiict  that  each  plant  has  a  natural  locally,  where 
2t  floorishes  best 

Show  how  it  requires  to  be  covered  with  water — ^where  the  rivers  do  not  nat- 
urally overflow  their  banks,  and  how  is  this  dcme  ?  By  irrigati^m.  Refer  to 
the  vale  of  Lombardy  and  the  Po.  Picture  out  the  scene.  Show  how  long  it 
remains  under  water— 4n  the  ground— mode  of  reaping,  ftc. 

It  piodocea  a  greater  return  in  proportion  to  the  ground  under  cultivation 
than  any  other  grain,  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  &ct  that  it  contains  a 
larger  amount  of  stan^  and  a  less  amount  of  gluten  than  any  other  grain— oon- 
leqaently,  bulk  fitr  bulk— it  is  less  stimulating  and  nutritious.  It  is  also  desti- 
tute of  fiitty  substances,  so  that,  like  all  substances  consisting  diiefly  of  starch, 
it  is  not  well  fitted,  if  used  alone,  to  support  life,  although  it  is  veiy  advantageous 
and  economical  when  forming  a  portion  of  the  food  of  man. 

What  nations  live  on  rice— what  is,  in  general,  their  disposition  ?  Can  you 
tiaoe  any  connection  between  their  soft,  dull,  phlegmatic  temperament^  and  the 
food  on  whu*h  they  Hve. 

This  part  would,  <^  course,  be  given  to  giris— our  fiur  readers  can  easily  sap- 
ply  tibe  neoeawiy  notesL 
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Example  IX.-^The  Cotton  Plant 
Heads. — 1.  CoaditlonB  neoeasaiy  to  its  growth. 

2.  Where  fulfilled. 

3.  Howgibwn. 

4.  How  prepared  for  maaulhotare. 

6.  Its  importaQce  to  Britain,  and  the  deairablenefls  of  having  a  supply 

from  our  own  Colonies. 
6.  In  which  of  them  might  it  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Exaanple  X. — Oeeanic  Currenia, 
HxAD& — 1.  EfflBcts  of  heat  on  watere  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Effect  of  earth^s  diurnal  revolution. 

3.  Combined  effects  of  these  two  influences. 

4.  Effects  of  interposition  of  masses  of  land,  Ac. 

5.  Trace  these  various  effects  in  one  known  current 

18.  We  have  already,  in  the  chapter  oo  Geography,  given  a  list 
of  subjects  suitable  for  oral  lessons  in  the  third  stage.  Similar  les- 
sons should  be  given  on  the  various  points  of  natural  science.  We 
shall  specify  a  few  as  mere  examples. 

Le8K>ns  on  Hbat — 

Communication  of  heat 

Conduction  of  heat 

Badiation  of  heat 

What  bodies  radiate  best  ? 

Distribution  of  heat 

How  may  heat  be  distributed? 

Absorption  of  heat 

What  kind  of  clothes  most  suitable  ion  summer  and  winter  wear  7 

Expansion  and  oontraction. 

Thermometer. 

Liquefiiction. 

Yaporation. 

Elasticity  of  steam— Steam  Engine. 

lessons  on  Meghakic&— 

Levers — Practical  examples  o£ 

Wheel  and  axle. 

Pulleys^ Advantages  of 

IncKned  Plane  \ 

Wedge  >  Practical  examples  of. 

Screw  ) 

Lessons  on  Pneumatics— 
Elasticity  of  Au*. 
Pressure  of  Atmosphere. 
Air  Pump— <k>mmon  Pump — ^Forcing  Pump. 
Fire  Engine,  &c 
Philosophy  of  draughts— evil  effects  oP-^»revention,  fta 
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LenoDsoD  Qpno 

BeflectKHn  and  Reftaction  of  li(^t 
Beflcription  of  the  eje— use  of  spectacle^  ftc. 
TeleBoope—Micro0oopo— Magic  Ijuiteni,  kc 

As  examples  of  lenons  of  a  miscellaiieout  deacriptioD,  we  maj  snbjobi 
tlielollowiag: — 

Yentilatioii— of  priyate  dweUinga — pablie  bnildixigfl^  kc 

Evils  of  bad  yentilatioii— diy  rot — fire  damp,  tc 

Why  is  it  daDgeroua  to  drink  oold  water  wlien  the  bod/  is  modi  heated? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  much  heated? 

The  circolation  of  the  blood. 

The  connection  between  health  and  a  constant  supply  of  pore  air. 

Where  ought  a  bed  to  be  placed— near  the  floor  or  at  some  distance  from  it 

The  earnest  teadier  can  eanly  find  subjects  of  lessons  suitable  for 
afvery  stage  of  pn^rres.  The  more  common  the  oljects  are,  the 
better,  as  thej  will  thus  appeal  more  directly  to  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  will  tend  to  make  them  aennainted  with  the 
'sfereiy-daj  life. 


XIY.   LESSON  ON  COLOR. 

IT  D.   E.   HAT. 


Thxre  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  color  in  natore^  yiz^  jeUow,  red,  and  bhie. 
Pie  first  is  most  allied  to  light,  and  is  a  color  having  no  characteristic  tone; 
the  second  is  characterized  hj  warmth  of  tone;  and  the  third  by  coolness  of 
tone.  Yellow,  red,  and  blue,  are  called  the  primary  colors,  because  out  of 
their  various  modes  of  combination  aU  other  ookirB,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
are  produced.  The  three  colors  which  arise  ftom  the  binarj  union  of  these 
primary  colors  are  orange,  purple,  and  green,  orange  bemg  composed  of  yellow 
and  red — ^purple,  of  rod  and  blue— and  green  of  blue  and  yellow;  they  are 
therefore  called  secondary  oobrs.  All  other  colors  in  nature  and  art  arise 
ihom  the  union  of  the  whole  three  primary  colors,  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
modifications,  in  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 

White  and  black  represent  light  and  darkness,  and  are  not  therefore  consid- 
ered as  colors.  When  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  of  corresponding  intensities,  are 
united  together  in  equal  quantities,  a  neutral  gray,  shnilar  to  the  union  of  white 
and  black,  is  the  result;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  these  oolora,  when  m  triple 
union,  to  neutralise  each  other. 

Tliese  shnple  (acts  would  clearly  exhibit  themselves  in  a  diagram  coustnocted 
like  the  accompanying  one  (but  without  the  dotting  and  straight  lining  by  which 
color  is  there  represented,)  by  coloring  the  space  withm  the  two  curved  Imes 
D  A  F  and  D  0  F  with  pure  yellow— the  space  with  the  similar  lines  D  B  E  and 
D  P  E  with  pure  red-— and  the  space  within  the  sunilar  lines  E  G  F  and  E  N  E 
with  pure  blue. 

The  colors  thus  put  together  must  be  of  equal  intensity,  and  quite  transpar- 
ent Qamboge  ydlow,  crimson  lake,  and  Prussian  blue,  are  quite  suitable  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  this  kind.  Each  color  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
tlie  other  is  put  on,  and  then  applied  quickly  in  (nrder  to  prevent  the  washing  up 
of  those  first  laid  on.  By  this  means  the  space  D  A  F  L  remains  yellow,  D  B 
EGred,andEGF  M  blue,  while  the  space  D  G  L  is  orange  color,  EQU 
purple,  F  L  M  green,  and  the  center  space  G  L  IC  gray,  all  arranged  m  harmo- 
nious order,  both  as  to  that  of  succession  and  union. 

The  primary  and  secondary  colors  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  a  primary 
and  secondary  alternately,  as  in  the  rainbow.  Tlie  yellow,  which  being  neutral 
as  to  tone  unites  with  the  warm-toned  red  on  the  one  side  in  the  production  of 
orange,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  cool-toned  blue  in  the  production  of 
green,  wlule  the  red  and  blue  neutralize  their  respective  warmth  and  coolness 
in  the  production  of  the  seoondary  purple.  The  manner  in  which  the  most 
powerfhl  harmonies  of  color  occur  within  thit  circle  is  as  follows:— oh  the  line 
A  E  we  find  opposed  to  the  neutral-toned  primary  color  yellow,  the  secondary 
color  purple^  in  whkdi  the  warm-toned  primary  color  red,  and  the  oool-toned 
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primaiy  color  blue,  hare  mutoalljr  neutralized  escfa  other,  and  thereby  < 
tuting  purple,  the  true  harmonic  aoeompaniment  to  jeUow.  On  the  line  B  F, 
we  find  opposed  to  the  warm-toned  primary  color  red,  the  secondary  color 
green,  in  which  the  cool-toned  primary  color  blue  is  united  with  the  neutral- 
toned  primary  color  yellow,  thus  constituting  green,  the  true  harmonic  accom- 
paniment to  red.  On  the  line  D  C,  we  find  opposed  to  the  cool-toned  primary 
color  blue,  the  secondary  o<^or  orange,  in  whidi  the  wann-toned  primaiy  odor 
red  is  united  with  the  neutral-toned  primary  color  yellow  thus  constituting 
orange  odor,  the  true  harmonic  aoeompaniment  to  blue. 


aiAaaAM  or  oolou. 
B 


The  primary  colors  may  be  represented  as  follows:- 
Ybllow  bj  Rbd  by 


Blus  bj 


WX'l'I  ".'•-'•'•.'•  .'//^f  f .'  >"? 


11 

\m\ 


The  contrast  between  each  of  these  three  pairs  of  harmonizing  colors,  is  re- 
lieved by  the  neutral  gray  which  occurs  in  the  space  G  L  M. 

These  varieties  of  tone  in  the  three  primary  colors  thus  p^^oduce  that  harmo- 
ny to  which  the  eye  responds  with  so  much  delight  when  dwelling  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature;  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  species  of  harmony  would 
enable  us  to  render  truly  beautiful  many  of  the  most  simple  products  of  our 
labor. 


IVL   BOOK  NOTICES. 


HiBTORT  or  THE  GhURCH  OF  OhRIST  VX  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES.     Bj  H.  B, 

Smith,  D.  D.    Scribner,  124  Grand  Street^  New  York. 

In  thine  Synohroniitio  Tables^  Dr.  Smith  has  giTen  us  the  belt  condenaed  view 
of  the  history  of  the  OhrisUm  Charoh,  with  the  great  efventa  of  oontemporane- 
oiifl  eecolar  faiatory,  and  the  stale  of  literature,  philosophy  and  culture,  which 
we  have  seen  brought  together  in  a  single  volume,  or  made  available  ibr  imme- 
diate reference.  Nothing  but  a  personal  examination  can  give  the  scholar  and 
general  reader  an  idea  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  Fourfold  the 
cost  of  this  woric  ($6.00,)  will  not  bring  together  so  mtsh  valuable  matter— and 
then  to  get  the  same  facts  for  any  one  period  will  require  the  consultation  of  a 
dosen  volumes  at  an  expense  of  tune,  and  comparison  of  dates  and  statements, 
which  but  few  readen  can  afford  to  give.  We  have  examined  tiiis  work  with 
admiration,  and  gratitude  to  the  learned  author. 

COLTOV'8  ScH0Ot»  Atlas.    New  York;  Iverson,  Phinney  &  Go. 

These  are  the  best  specimens  of  Maps  for  School  purposes  which  we  have 
seen  from  the  American  press.  In  clearness,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  they  will' 
compare  favorably  with  the  recent  German  publications  of  Yogel,  and  Ritter. 

Eaton's  Prdcart  Arithkbtic.    Boston:  Brown  &  Taggard. 

This  is  a  Gem  of  school  book  typography  and  appropriate  illustration.  And 
the  matter  seems  worthy  of  the  style  of  publication.  Author  and  publisher 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the  manner  in  wliich  this  work 
is  got  up. 

Self-Hblp.    By  Samuel  Smiles.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  read  to  inspire  a  love  of  reading, 
study  and  work,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  diligence,  decision  and  perseverance. 
It  should  be  read  by  pupil  and  teacher — the  worker  with  the  hands,  as  well  as  the 
worker  with  the  brain—and  be  placed  in  every  library,  public  and  private. 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia.  Vol  Z.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  443  Broadway. 

Each  new  volume  extends  the  range  of  reference,  and  makes  us  long  for  an 
early  completion  of  the  set  It  answera  more  inquiries,  stated  in  our  reading 
and  conversation,  than  any  similar  work. 

Guizot;  Memoirs  of  mt  owm  Time.    Vol.  III.,  London. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  very  uiteresting  account  of  this  great  Minister's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  during  the  re- 
oi^nization,  or  rather  the  institution,  of  the  present  system  of  Primary  Schools. 
We  shall  transfer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  a  fUture  number  of  this  Journal 

Scott's  American  Reprints  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  North  Bri- 
tish, AND  Westminster  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  Blackwood's  Monthly 
Magazine,  come  to  us  punctually  within  a  few  days  after  the  English  copy 
reaches  our  shores,  each  with  rich  and  varied  contents,  keeping  us  abreast  with 
the  literary  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Almost  every  number 
contains  one  or  more  articles  specially  interesting  to  the  teacher  and  educator, 
and  the  general  reader  can  always  find  something  new  and  instructive. 


852  *c^<E  Noncm. 

Wabhtkoton  iHTDra^s  Works.  NaUanal  Edition,  Kew  York:  G.  P.  Put 
nam,  Agent,  115  Nassau  Street 

We  have  before  us  specimen  yolumes  {Kwickerbockef's  Hew  Tork,  ShdchBock^ 
Life  of  Washington,  YoL  I.,)  of  this  fine  edition  of  our  National  Classic.  Thej 
are  beautifully  printed  on  heavj  tinted  paper,  and  substantiallj  bound  in 
beveled  boards.  This  edition  will  be  sold  ezdusiyely  to  subscribers,  and  will 
be  issued  in  Honthlj  volumes.    Price,  $1.60  each. 

Carltlb'b  EssATa    4  vols.    Boston:  Brown  k  Taggaid,  26  GomhiU. 

This  edition  has  been  revised  and  oorrected  by  the  author,  of  whom  there  is  a 
Portrait  which  is  the  best  likeness  we  have  seen.  It  is  printed  on  the  finest 
tinted  paper,  and  has  a  copious  index.    There  can  be  no  better  library  edition. 

The  White  Hill&  By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee 
A  Co.    p.  403. 

A  capital  book  both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  its  getting  up.  In 
typographical  elegance,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  preai^ 
and  for  it  sesthetic  teaching,  its  graphic  power  in  making  travel  and  natural 
scenery  minister  to  the  development  of  taste,  science  and  religion,  the  volume 
deserves  a  permanent  place  in  our  public  and  private  libraries. 

Lectures  ojx  the  Evoush  Lakguaqb.  By  G.  P.  Karsh.  New  York: 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street 

Tliis  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  thorough  uuder8tandin|f 
of  the  English  language— 4t  once  &scinating  and  instructive  to  the  philologist 
and  the  general  student  It  has  already  done  good  service  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  a  much  neglected  study  in  all  our  schools.  Why  do  not  our 
lexicographers  enlist  the  critical  and  profound  scholarship  of  this  author  in  the 
revised  editions  of  their  dictionaries  7 

Peck's  Garnot's  Popular  Piitsics.    New  Tork:  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Burr. 

Prof.  Peck  has  given  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  his  edition  of  the 
French  Author,  an  admirable  iDtroduction— clear,  logical,  and  illustrated — ^to  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  their  wide  applications  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  to  daily  experience. 

Fasquellb,  (Louis,)  New  Method  of  LsARznNO  the  Fbekch  LAarcuAOS. 
Revised.     New  York:  Iverson,  Phinney  k  Co.     1860. 

Wo  have  found  Prof.  Fasquelle's  "  Method,"  and  his  Course,  generally  what 
he  claims  for  them,  "  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  acquiring  the  French  Lan- 
guage." 

The  Teacher's  Makual  of  Method,  or  the  General  Principles  of 
Teaching  and  School-keeping,  wrrn  Illustrative  Exajcples.  By  W.  Ross. 
London:  Longman.    1868.    p.  212. 

The  Principles  and  Prachce  of  Early  and  Infant  School  Education. 
By  J.  Currie.    Edinburgh:  Constable  &  Co.    p.  310. 

Manual  of  School  Management.  ByT.  Morrison.  Glasgow:  Hamilton, 
p.  356. 

Pass  and  Class:  An  Oxford  Guide  Book.  By  M.  Burrows.  London: 
P^urker.    p.  266. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  J.  Jones.  London: 
Sompkin,  Marshall  k  Co.    p.  136. 

Language  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  and  International  Cox- 
mjNiCATiON;  or,  Manual  of  the  Teacher  and  Learner  of  LANGUAQsa 
By  C.  MarceL    London :  Chapman  k  HalL    2  vols. 


A  New  Chart  and  Kanual  of  History. 


^'  < »  ■» 


PALMER'S  CHART  OF  ENGUSH  HISTORY, 

With  a  Tbzt-Book  on  the  same,  upon  a  plan  Novd  and  Aaractive. ' 
Designed  for  the  use  of 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEniES,  AND  COLLI!«ES; 

Also,  for  the 


Tliis  "Work  has  been  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher  of  History,  to 
supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  for  a 

TEXTBOOK, 

8PXCIALLT  ABRANOED  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  INBTRUCTIOX. 

It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  fads  and  dates,  tlirown  together  without 
regard  to  causes^  or  the  ordei-  of  their  occurrenoe,  and  requiring  constant 
reference  to  other  works  for  explanation,  but  a  bistort  ik  tcsblf,  in  which 
all  the  important  events  fit>m  the  earUest  to  IKe  presmt  UfM  are  clearly  and  accu- 
rately set  forth  in  an  attractive  style. 

THIS  WORK  IB  ILLrSTRATKD  BY 

PliATES    AND    A    CHART, 

in  which  all  the  connecting  links  in  the  succession  are  shown,  the  reigninjr 
families  so  grouped  and  designated,  that  memory  is  aided,  interest  awakeneil 
attention  secured,  and  the  "royoi  road"  to  a  knowledge  of  English  History 
pointed  out. 

Complete  in  Otte  Volvme,  12mo.9  4T0  Vrnge^^  and  oxecvtea  In 
superior  etirle. 

The  CHART  is  an  elegant  colored  engraving,  highly  ornamental  for  the  Parlor 

or  Library. 


Price  off  Book,  ^l^Sift;  Cbart,  •d^OO;  Both  together. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  examine  the  work  with  reference  to  Introduoing  the  same 
to  their  schools,  will  receive  a  Book  by  Mini,  postage  paid^  for  $1.00,  and  a  Chakt 
ready  for  moimting  or  framing,  for  the  same,  or  $2.00  for  both.  An  extra  large 
(.'hart  for  the  School-room,  mounted  on  rollers,  by  JS'sqnrett^  for  $4.00. 

E.  CARRINGTON  k  GEO.  PALMER, 

PrBLISHKR8, 

Ho.  ISO  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


"  Teacher$j  Parents,  and  fhe  IVimds  of  JEducaUan  (feneraUy  wff  consuU  their  true 
interesta  hy  a  careful  examinaHon  of  (Ma  series.  Their  general  introducHon  into  aU 
good  schools  is  certainly  oniy  a  q^^estion  of  /fm«." 


THE   INDEPENDENT   SERIES 

OP 

By  GEOBGE  SCHEOETER, 
Chartographer  of  the  American  Oeographkal  Society, 


The  study  of  the  earth  must  ever  possess  the  deepest  interest  to  all  the  dwell- 
ers upon  its  sur&oe.  Hence  the  value  of  Geography,  as  a  means  of  education,  can 
scarcely  be  oyer-estimated,  when  persued  in  its  true  spirit  and  with  a  proper  method. 

THiile  this  subject  is  abaost  universally  introduced  into  our  schools,  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, the  &cilities  for  conveying  useful  information,  and  of  giving  an  accurate 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth  in  its  great  physical  features,  have  been  in 
this  country  almost  entirely  wanting.  Hence  the  study  of  Geography  has  justly 
been  regarded  by  all  intelligent  teachers  as  but  little  more  than  a  mere  memorizing 
of  dry  and  unprofitable  &cts  and  statistics,  distasteful  to  the  pupil  and  without  sig- 
nificance as  a  branch  of  education. 

The  author  of  these  Maps  has  made  an  effort  to  remedy  the  defects  so  promi- 
nent in  this  branch  of  education,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  study  of  Geography  to  the 
rank  of  a  true  sdenoe,  while  he  has  aimed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  sim- 
ple and  attractive  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  class  of  pupils. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  Eyb  is  the  most  efficient  insteument  in  elementary  education.  He  has 
therefore  aimed  to  present  not  only  pictures,  but  truthfidf  UferUke  pictures,  of  the 
earth  in  perfect  conformity  to  nature.  Since  first  impressions  are  the  most  permanent^ 
it  has  seemed  to  him  dO-important  (hey  should  he  accurate  and  weU  defined 

The  following  are  among  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Independent  Series : 

1.  They  are  large  and  free  from  lettering.  The  execution  is  bold,  distinct, 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  effect  of  a  picture. 
The  Mountain  and  Biver  systems  are  clearly  defined.  All  &e  gveat  leading  facts  of 
Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  presented  in  a  form  to  strike  the  eye  and 
impress  the  mind  of  the  student  « 

2.  They  are  all  constructed  on  a  uniform  scale. 

3.  It  is  shown  in  each  map  of  this  series  that  a  part  of  the  globe  is  represent- 
ed and  the  projection  is  accurately  computed  according  to  this  principle,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  suit  the  cotwenience  of  the  compiler.  The  pupil  is  thus  taught  the  rel- 
ative sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  masses  but  all  the  subordinate  divisions,  both 
of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the  teacher  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  various  portion  of  the  earth.  The  student  is  also 
enabled  accurately  to  oompute  distances  from  place  to  place  by  measurements  up- 
on the  maps. 

4.  A  great  amount  of  detailed  information  is  given  so  that  ^  endfess  vorisfy 
of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  the  pupil  induced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teach- 
er, to  exercise  his  judgment  and  to  form  a  definite  opmion  respecting  the  general  types 
and  ruling  laws.  It  is  thus  that  facts  are  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  general  defi- 
nitions, and  are  not  mutilated  to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

5.  The  coloring,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefully  arranged  and  taste- 
fully executed,  so  that  the  outlines  are  most  graphically  presented. 

6.  The  maps  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  text  -books 
published,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system, 

7.  Judidously-seleoted  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale, 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  fhlly  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  accom- 
pany eadi  number  of  the  larger  series.  ,It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  pro- 
files alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  series. 

P.  REID  A  CO.,  PuMtohers, 

264  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


S  O  H  R.  O  E  T  E  R '  S 

^znt&  tit  ^vtim,  imriprf ,  f  tasical,  ^  gistorkal 
MAPS. 


There  are  two  series.    The  larger  oonsistB  of  the  following  maps,  19  in  all,  av- 
eraging about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  key  for  teachers  use. 

1  Map  of  North  America, $3  00 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  running  East  and  West, 1  60 

1  "        "               "           "       North  and  South, 150 

1  "    Europe, 2  60 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  50 

1  "    AsiSy 4  00 

1  '^    Profiles  of  above,  Elist  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 2  00 

1  "    Africa, 2  50 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  SouUi,  one  sheet, 1  50 

1  * '    United  States, 4  00 

1  "    Profile  of  above,  running  East  and  West, 1  60 

1  "        "             "           "        NorthandSouth 150 

1  "    South  America, • 3  00 

1  '*    Profile  of  above.  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  60 

1  "    Central  Europe, 4  00 

1  "    Ancient  Greece, 1  60 

1  "    The  Roman  Empire, 2  00 

1  "    Eastern  Hemisphere, 3  00 

1  "    Western        "        3  00 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  and  oonsists 
of  the  following,  10  in  all,  with  a  key  for  teachers  use. 

1  Map  America, 1  50 

1     "    Europe, 1  25 

1     "    Asia, 2  00 

1     "    Africa, 125 

1     "    United  States, 150 

1    "    South  America, 1  60 

1     *'    Central  Europe, 160 

1     ''    Eastern  Hemisphere, 1  60 

1     "    Western        "  160 

1    "    Illustrations  of  Mathematical  GkK>gniAy, 1  26 

IF  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  above  series  wW  be  told  singly. 

IxsTiTUTB  TBLiOHERS  and  Lecttubbbs  will  be  ftimished  with  Setts  of  these 
Maps  for  use  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  reduced  rates. 


OfFICS  OV  TBI  ClBK  of  TlIB  BOAXD  OF  SDUCATIOK, 

Oor.  of  Orand  and  JSlm  Stt^ 

New  York,  April  STtb,  1800. 


\ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1860, 
the  Committee  on  Course  of  Studies  and  School  Books,  reported  to  the  Board,  "  that 
they  had  carefiilly  examined  '  the  Bidependent  Series  of  School  Mi^'  and  deemed 
it  advisable  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  supply  list,"  adding  that  "The  Maps 
are  large,  very  accurate,  and  contain  information  not  to  be  found  in  those  now  used 
in  the  Schools." 

The  Board  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution  directing  said  Maps  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  supplies  frimished  to  the  Schools  from  the  Bepository  of  the  Board. 

THOMAS  BOESE,  Clerk. 
Mtbon  Fikck,  Deputy. 

P.  RE  IB  &  CO.,  Pablislicn, 

864  Caaal  Street,  New  York. 


Valuable  Text  Books  for  CroUeges  and  Academies. 
THE  £lHM£JStT$  OF  mmiECTtl  At  mtOSOPHV. 

BY  FRANCIS  WATLAND,  D.  D. 

1     VOLXJIklB:,    ISzno.       ritICK    ^1.80. 

This  valuable  work  standi,  wlthont  qnwtion,  at  the  head  of  Text  books  in  the  line  of  Intellec- 
tual Phlloflophy.  It  is  the  work  of  a  gr^at  mind  which  has  had  the  largest  en)erienoe  in  teaching;, 
and  combines  tiie  resalt  of  manj  jears  of  the  most  laborious  research.  It  has  already  been 
extenslTelj  Introdnoed  into  our  coueges  and  hi^er  seminaries  of  learning.— No  teacher  or  pro- 
fessional man  should  be  without  it 

Tlie    Elements  of  IVEoral    Science. 

Bt  J.  L.  DAOG,  D.  D^  late  President  of  Mercer  University,  Georgia, 

AUTHOR  or  **MAirUAI.  OF  nOOLOOT,"  "CHUEOH  OBBKB,^'  ITO,  WC 

1  Tol.,  ISmo.     Priee  ^1. 

Dr.  Dagg*s  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  writer  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  groat  yalue  of  this  work 
as  a  Text  book  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  well  aa  for  Mmisters  and  the  Family  Girele. 

M  OUTLINE  of  the  NEOESSAEY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT: 

A  TRBATISB  Olf  PVRB  AND   APPUBD  LOGIC. 

BY  WnXIAlC  TH03IS0N,  D.  B. 

Pbovost  of  thb  QnEBn'ft  GoLLaoB,  OzFOKD.    1  YoL,  12mo,  tinted  paper.    Price  |1. 

This  work  is  used  aa  a  Text-book  at  Harvard,  the  N.  Y.  XJniTersity,  Sochester  University,  etc 

XJlSriVEFi.S-A.3L.    KISTOPIY, 

ARRANGED  TO  BLLUBTBATE  BEITS  CHART  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

CompUU  in  one  wlwMy  chUmg  quarto.    Price  $  1 .25.— ^<&  blanka/or  reproduction. 

A  NEW  METHOD  FOB  LEABHIHO  THE  FSEHCH  LAHGTIAOE. 

BY  PROF.  JBAN  GUSTAVB  KBBTELS. 
1  VOL.  12mo.    FBICIC  $L26> 

KEY    TO    THE    N  E  ^W    METHOD. 

BY  THE  SAME.      PRICE  40  CENTS. 

A  Colleiriate  Course  in  the  French  Ijangusige. 

BY  THE  SAME.  PRICE  $1. 

These  works  have  been  adopted  at  the  Pftcker  and  Polytechnic  Instltates,  in  BrooldTn;  the 
Spingler  Institute,  bv  Messrs.  Clark  A  Fanning,  Madame  Chegary  A  Provost,  and  many  otliers,  in 
New  York;  by  Prof.  Lonis  Aaassix,  Harvard  Collega,  and  others  in  Boston :  and  by  nearly  all  the 
principal  Seminaries  and  Academies  in  'W'»9hington,  B^timore,  and  Philadelphia. 

THE     UNIVERSITY    ALGhEBRA. 

BY  JOHN  F.  STODDARD,  AM.,  AimoB  or  a  axBxn  or  AvrrHunoa, 

▲XD  FBOF.  W.  D.  HKNKLE. 

1  Volamo,  8va     Sheep,  1^1.50. 

THE    ELEMENTARY   AL»EBIiA. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 
t  VOLUME,  ISmo.     8HBBP,  91.75. 

The  University  Algebra  is  the  most  extensive  treatise  on  the  sul^eet  ever  pnblished  in  America. 
The  Elementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely  introduced. 

Elcmenito  of  AnatoHiy,  Physiolofry  ^  Uygiene. 

BY  J.  B.  LOOMIS,  LL.  D.,  PUBiDsm  of  Lkwibbuxo  Ukivsbsitt. 

1  Vol  12mo.  Ck>lored  Plates.  Price  75cts. 
A  work  of  rsre  and  aoknowledged  ezceOenoe. 


SHELDON    *   CO. '8    Obmplete  Cklalocne  tent  on  appUcalioii. 

Sample  copies  of  the  above  for  examination  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  reodpt  of  one  half  the  prices 
annexed.    Address, 

SHELDON  at  CO.,  Publishers, 

lift    Nuwn  ettutt,  JUm  Yoik. 


THE   EMPIRE   CITY    SCHOOL 

KATHANIEE.  JOfiTmSON^  Proprietor^  490  Hnasoii  St.^  New  York. 
lUustrcUed  Circulars  forwarded^  on  AppUcation, 


•Vo.  7.— Double  Desk,  with  Falu  akd  CiAimi.    No.  8.— SntsLB  Desk,  with  FalUfc  Clwir. 


No.  16.— Teacher*!  Deux,  with  Four  DftAwntf.       No.  17.— UiHsm*!  DssK,  with  S  Dnwcn. 


No.  90.— N.  Y.  PuBUo  School  Tbachbh*!  Desk.     No.  5.— N.  T.  Public  School  Deik  k.  Chain 


No.  13.  No.  12. 

No.  4.— N.  Y.  Pkimakt  Scrool^esk  and  Chair.  Irk  wblli  and  Cotbrb. 


No.  €l— SiNOLB  Grammar  Deik  and 
Chair  for  Public  Schooli. 


No.  10.— ExcKLstoR  Ladiec*  Collbob  Desk 


FOB  PUBLIC  and  PBIVATE  LIBBABIES. 

Clfe  Stattlrarlr  iritis^  Classics, 

IN    FIFTY    VOLUMES,    AS    FOLLOWS: 

JOS£FH  ADDISON,  .  6  Vols.  [  OLIVER  OOLDSICITH,  .  4  Vols. 
HUNBT  FIELDINGh,  .  4  Vols.  TOBIAS  SKOLLSTT,  •  6Vol«. 
LAWRENCE  STERN,  2  Vols.  ,  DEAN  SWDTT,  ....  6  Vols. 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  .  2  Vols.  ,  DANIEL  DEFOE,  .  .  2  Vols. 
CHARIiES  LAMB,  5  Vols,   i  WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  •      •  6  Vols. 

LEIGH  HUNT,      ...  4  Vols.  J  Boswell'aLUbof  JOHNSON,  4  Vols. 

Price  jier  volnznA,  boand  1q  clotb,  $1.80:  library  sb€«p«  $1.60;  luOf  calf  gilt  or  antiqoe, 
I2.2&    Tbu  completo  set  In  two  neat  casea,  boand  in  half  calf  or  antique,  |11J^ 

C|e  StattllarJr  ^rm|  Classics, 

IN    FIFTEEN    VOLUMES,    AS-  FOLLOWS: 

Montaign^s  Complete  Works,  4  vols- '  Fenelon*8  Telemaohns,     .     .  1  toL 
Pascal's  Provincial  letters,    1   "      !  Voltaire's  Charles  XH.  .     .     1    ** 
Pascal's  Thoughts,  etc.,     .    1  *'      |  ''        La  Henriade,  etc.  •  1    " 

.  De  Stael's  (Germany,  .     .      2  **      I  La  Fontaine's  Fables*    >     •     2    ** 
De  Stael's  Corinne,        .     .    1  **      |  Chateanbrlaad's  MartjTS*     •  1    '* 

Frioe  per  volame,  bound  In  cloth,  $1.25;  library  sheeiL  $1.60:  half  calf  gilt  or  aatlqae, 
$2.25 .    The  complete  set  in  a  neat  caae,  $8a7S. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSOIV,  by  H.  8.  Baicball,  LLD..  illuatrated  with 
neveral  Htecl  Engravings,  varioaa  fiic-BiinllleB,  Ineladlns:  the  orlctnal  draft  of  the  Deelantion 
of  Indcix^ndcnoe .  8  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  |7.fiO ;  libraiy  sheep,  $9 ;  half  calf  gilt 
or  antique,  |12. 

THE  WRITKVGfi  OF  THOMA8  JEFFERSON,  being  his  Autobiography.  Corres- 
pondence, Reports,  Messagea,  Addresses  and  other  Writings,  official  and  private.  Edited  by 
11.  A.  Washington.  In  9  volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  |82,fiO;  library  sheep,  $i7;  half  calf,  an- 
tique, $81,50. 

YOVNQ  AMERICA.'V  STATDBMAIV,  a  complete  Political  Historv  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  formation  of  our  Government  to  the  present  time.  One  large  octavo,  1066 
pages ;  price  $8,50.  Kecommendcd  by  statesmen,  i>oli  ticians,  and  editors  of  every  party,  as 
impartial  and  invaluable. 

IlBC»LLBCTIONS  OF  WASHINGTON.  By  G.  W.  P.  CuKTm.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Mis.  Lsi,  of  Tirginia.  Illustrated.  One  volume,  octavo,  $150;  in  half  an- 
tique, $4. 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE  WBBnT  €X)A8T  OF  AFRICA.    By  Rev.  a  W.  Tuohas, 

of  Georgia.    Second  Edition,  $1.25. 

GENERALS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

UFB  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  by  Chief  Jubtiok  Mauhall,  illustnted,  12mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

UFB  OF  GENERAL  FRANCIS  MARION,  by  W.  Gilmobs  SoDfS,  ISmoi,  iUustratwl, 
cloth,  $1,00 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  NATHANIEL  GREENE,  by  W.  Gilmou  Buon,  ISmo,  illus- 
trated, cloth,  $1,00. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  LAFAYETTE,  by  Wx.  Guttsk,  12mo,  Ulustrated,  doth,  $l,Oa 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM,  by  Wiluam  Cditkb.  12mo,  illustrated,  doth,  II. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  DANIEL  MORGAN,  of  the  Continental  Army,  including  notioss  of 
the  Battles  of  Saratoga,  the  Cowpens,  &c.,  by  James  Gbaham,  of  New  Orleans,  limo,  doth, 

*  ■'^  DERBY  &  JACKSON, 

498   Broad-way,  N.Y. 


C|e  Itetiinal  (l^ililimt  of  |rbiit$'s  SSterfes,  . 

This  Am  edition  of  the  WORKS  OF  WASHINGTON  IBYIN6,  (iDcladlng  the  LIFE  OF 
WABHIN6TON0  will  be  pnbUflhed,  for  sabscribere  only,  in  Monthly  Volnmea,  price  $1.00 
eeoh;  payable  on  deliyery.  Beantiftilly  printed  on  heavy,  superfine  paper,  of  the  vetr  best 
onality,  and  snbatantlaljhr  bound  in  heavy,  beveUed  boards.  Each  volome  illustrated  with 
vignette  en  Steel  and  Wood.    The  Series  comprises  the  following  works :- 


KidelLeffteckAr'a  New  York.   1  vol. 

~  ~  1  TOL 

hia  Coavaaloaa.  8  vols. 

.    JiOL    IvoL 

Taim  ^  a  Tfmveller.    1  toL 

Aatoria.    1  vol 

CnyoB  BOaoellaay.    1  vol 


I 


CapCnln  BolineTtlle.    1  vol. 
Oliver  Goldamith.    1  vol. 
Mahomet.    8  vols. 
Granada.    1  vol. 
Alhambra.    1  voL 
Woirert'B  RooaL    1  voL 
IJfiD  of  Waahincton.    5  vols. 


In  all  Twenty -one  volnmea.  Subscriptions  received  for  the  whole  series,  or  for  the  Works, 
(withoat  the  Waahlngton)  sixteen  volttmes. 

This  edition  wiU  be  sold  eaochiaUDtly  to  8uh9crib€r&y  and  will  be  greatlv  snperior  to  any 
ever  before  issaed.  A  very  handsome  set  of  these  universally  popultf  works  is  thus  placed 
within  the  means  of  all,  the  publication  beincr  extended  over  twenty-one  months. 

Uniform  with  this  Series,  as  a  Companion  Yolume,  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of 

"S  A.  L  M  j^  a  UN  r>  I," 

(By  iBviNa  Pauldinq,  Jbc.) 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  E.  A.  Dvtcxinck,  Esq.    1  voL    $1.6a    Now  Beady. 

Orders  reeelved  also  for  the  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  IBYINQ,  to  be  Issued  shortly, 
uniform  with  this  edition. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM,  Agent,  Publisher, 


lis  Nuua  8«i«et,  New  York. 


Also  NOW  READY, 


New  Editions  of  IBVINQ'S  WORKS,  Complete. 

Which  may  be  had  ot  the  publisher  or  through  any  bookseller. 


Irving's  whole  Works.  Sunnyside  Edit. 

(mCLnDINO  WASHINGTON.) 

On  tinted  paper,  with  Steel  Vignettes;  neatly 
pinboxesi 


pat  up  1 


Complete  in  81  vols. 


A.  ISma  eloth,  fSaOO 
D.  hil  call;  neat,  4400 
£.hf.  call;  extra,  47.00 
F.  hf.  cal^  antiq.  47.00 
6.  hf.mor.  extra,  47.00 
H.ftiUcf:,extn,  6&00 


LftUlct  antiq.  $0«.00 
K.ftillmor.  ext  8a00 

B.  sheep,  extra,  * 
white  paper,  . 
(No  plates,)  80.00 


Irving's  Works.    Snnoyside  SditioD. 


(OMTTTINO  WASHINGTON.) 

Same  style  aa  above,  in  boxes.     Gomplete  in 

16  vols.    With  Vlgnettoa. 

R.  hf.  mor.  ext  |85.00 
S.fWef.  extra,  4Ul00 
T.  antique,     .     48.00 


L.cloth«  .  .  $80.00 
O.  hUoalAneat,  88.00 
P.  hf.  call  extra,  80,00 
Q.  hf.  calf,  antlq.  80i00 


U.  mor.,  extra,    50.00 


Irviiig's  Life  of  Washington. 


Oww* 


$7.00 

afio 

18.50 


L    Tk€  Popular  JCdiHan  4n  l%mo, 
pUU  in  5  ^oU, 

Cloth, 

Sheep, 

Half  cal^  extra,  or  antique, . 

II.    ThsSunnyttd^SdUUminlifM.  Com- 
pUUiniwflt, 
On  tinted  paper,  with  84  Steel  plates  and  84 
Woodents. 

Cloth,  .  laOOIHUmr.gtedga.  $14.00 

Half  calt  extra,  l&OO  Full  call;  extra,    l&OO 
Half  call;  antiq.,  18.00 


III.  Ths  Library  Xdiiions  large  type.  Com- 
plete in  5  vole,    8vo.,  with  Mapt,  Ac. 

Cloth.     .       .  $10,001  Hf.  calf  antique,  $16.00 

Sheep,        .         18.50  Full  calf,      .       80.00 

Half  calf;  extra.  l&UOi 

IV.     The  MotMi  Vernon  Edition. 

6  vols.   8va  (like  the  last,)  with  all  the  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  and  StceL 

Halfmorocco,  gilt  edges,    .  .    $22.00 

The  same,  full  call;  extra,  8fii00 

V.    The  lUuetraUd  Edition, 
(With  108  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  numerous 
Woodcitta.)  ovolft,  ImpcriAl  8vo.  large  paper, 
aoth,     .        .    $80.00<  Ht  cf.  antique,  $8a00 
Half  mor.  extra,  80.00,  Fullmer,  extra,  86.00 

Bayard  Taylor's  Works.  Complete. 

TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF 
THE  WOLD.  By  Bayard  Tatloi. 
8  vols.    18ma     with  plates.    In  a 

box,  cloth, $10.00 

The  same.    Sheep,  12.00 

Half  calf,  extra,      .        .      18.00 
Half  ealC  antique,      .  18.00 

Standard  Books. 

LAPKVER'S  ARCHITECTURAL  IN- 

STRlTtrrOR.    Proftisely  illustrated ; 

asupert)  and  valuable  H'ork.    1  vol. 

4to,  half  mor.,  gilt  tops,  $16.00 

MASON'S  ART  MANUFACTURES. 

18mo.    Illustrated,      ...  8.00 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES ;  Cooper, 

Cole,  CYawfonL  Irvlni? .     By  Prof  O. 

W.  Greene.    l8mo.,       ...  .75 


BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  following  circular  is  addressed  in  answer  to  mimeroiis  in<|niries  on  one 
or  more  of  the  points  briefly  treated  oC 

RbquulR  SuBSCRiBBBa  The  terms  to  regular  subscribers  are  $4  for  the 
year,  for  or  two  volumes,^  or  for  four  oonsecutiye  numbers.  To  non-subscribers 
the  charge  is  $1.50  per  number,  and  $3  for  a  single  volume. 

Specimen  Numbebs.  To  persons  applying  for  specimen  numbers  of  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a  view  of  becoming  subscribers,  a  copy  of 
the  last  number  issued  will  be  mailed,  on  receipt  of  seventy-fiv^  cents,  half 
the  price  at  which  single  numbers  are  sold,  and  twelve  cents  in  stamps  for 
prepayment  of  postage,  at  the  office  of  pubhcation. 

Postage.  The  law  applicable  to  postage  on  this  quarterly  periodical  is  as 
follows:  *'  For  each  periodical,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  one  cent ;  fi>r  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
one  cent  If  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  the  same 
is  either  mailed  or  delivered,  then  half  the  above  pites  are  charged."  The  weight 
of  each  number  of  this  Journal  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  ounces ;  making 
full  postage  from  eleven  to  fifleen  cents  per  number,  or  from  forty-four  to  sixty 
cents  a  year;  and  postage  paid  in  advance,  at  either  end  of  the  route,  six  to 
eight  cents  per  number,  or  fix>m  twenty-two  to  thirty  cents  a  year. 

Maiunq.  The  numbers  of  the  Journal— done  up  in  smgle  wrapper  of  stout 
post-office  paper,  and,  when  addressed  beyond  New  England  and  New  York, 
tied  up  with  strong  twine--are  mailed  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  sub- 
scriber who  has  paid  up  his  subscription  for  the  year,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
publication  of  each  number,  viz.,  the  16th  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December.  If  a  number  does  not  reach  its  destination  in  due  time,  the  fault  is 
not  with  this  office. 

Exchanges.  The  publisher  looks  for  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  notice  of  the 
reception,  and  a  specification  at  least  of  the  subjects  of  the  several  artides,  from 
those  journals  which  have  solicited  an  exchange,*  and  an  omission  of  this  cour- 
tesy is  supposed  to  indicate  that  no  fhrther  exchange  is  desired. 

The  Fibst  Series.  A  general  index  (sixty-four  pages,  nonpareil,  double 
cohimns,)  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Joiumal^  will 
be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  address  of  any  person  making  application  for 
the  same. 

Mekoib  of  Fbstalozzi,  Rauicer's  German  Universities,  and  Papers  for 
THE  Tbaoher.  Subscribers  and  purchasers  of  complete  sets  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  are  advised,  that  nearly  all  of  the  contents  of  these  sepa- 
rate works  have  been,  or  will  be,  embraced  as  articles  in  the  Journal;  and  that 
unless  they  wish  to  have  them  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  they  need 
not  purchase  them. 

FREDERIC  B.  PERKINS, 

Publisher  of  Barnard's  Amfrican  Journal  tf  EducaHon* 
Hartford,  Corm.,  1860. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO., 

YALUABLE  WORKS  FOR  iSCHOQLS,&c- 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO.,  No.  508  Minor  Sired,  Philaddphia,  have  recently 
published  a  new,  enlarged,  and  much  improved  (8tereot3rpe)  edition  of  CLEVE- 
LAND'S COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERIC^VN  LITERATURE.  This  work  forms 
the  final  volQme  of  Prof.  Cleveland's  Series  of  Compendiums  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,  consisting  of 

I.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  from  the  14th  to  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.     Large  12mo.     762  pages.     25th  thousand. 

n.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A 
sequel  to  the  above  named  works.     Largo  12mo.     778  pages. 

IIL  A  COMPENDIUM  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Large  12mo.  784  pages. 
Price  of  the  above  named  volumes,  $1.75. 


X.  a  A  J.  B.  A  Oa,  ALSO  PUBLISH 

CRITTENDEIPS  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  TREATISES  ON 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTEY. 

This  series  has  for  many  years  past  been  extensively  used  in  Commercial  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  various  grades,  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  work 
proves  that  those  who  have  tested  the  practical  result  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  inductive 
method  of  instruction,  have  approved  it 

The  series  consist  of  four  volumes,  designed  for  the  use  of  learners  at  different 
stages  of  advancement,  from  the  school-boy  to  the  man  of  mature  years  and  culti- 
vated business  habits.    By  this  gradation,  also,  economy  is  promoted. 

A  KEY  to  each  volume  is  published,  and  also  a  MINIATURE  SET  OF  BLANK 
BOOKS^  designed  for  writing  out  the  exercises  contained  in  the  particular  volume 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  four  volumes,  the  Keys  and  the  sets  of  Blank  Books,  with  tlieir  prices  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  TREATISE  ON  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING.  25  cents.  Ket  to 
ditto,  13  cents.    Blank  Books  ditto,  13  cents;  including  postage,  16  cents. 

(Nos.   2,  3  and  4  of  the  series  treat  of  both  Single  and  Double  Entry.) 

XL  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE,  for  Common  Schools.  45  cents.  Key  to 
ditto,  22  cents.    Blanks  to  ditto,  45  oents ;  including  postage  62  cents. 

This  number  of  the  series  fEuniliarizes  the  pupil  with  the  best  methods  of  DooMe 
Entry  Book-keeping  adapted  to  Wholesale  Jobbing  business,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  keeping  more  simple  accounts. 

HL  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  High  School  Edition.  Price 
94  cents.    Key  to  ditto,  64  cents.    Blanks  to  ditto,  $1.00 ;  including  postage,$1.20. 

IV.  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  Counting  House  Edition. 
Price  $1.76.    Key  to  ditto,  64  cents.    Blanks  ditto,  $1.50 :  including  postage  $1.80. 

The  leading  features  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  are,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

1.  Each  set  of  books  is  so  short  that  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  comprehend  and 
trace  out  the  connection  between  oorrespondmg  entries  in  the  several  account  books. 
of  the  set 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  sets  is  given  to  illustrate  the  opening  and  cUmng  of  books 

3.  Plain  and  philosophical  principle  to  guide  the  reasoning  faculties,  are  presented 
instead  of  mere  arbitrary  directions  and  unnecessaiy  dassilcations;  and  in  the  part 
by  Double  Entry,  all  elucidations  of  debits  and  credits  are  based  on  one  general  rtde 
deduced  from  the  definition  of  debtor  and  creditor, 

4.  Many  of  the  entries  are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind  by 
strong  similaritiea  and  amtrasts, 

5.  Each  successive  exercise  is  intended  to  be  an  easy  step  of  progress  in  the  science, 

6.  The  Day-Book,  or  the  original  history  of  transactions,  is  all  that  is  furnished 
for  several  sets,  to  compel  the  pupil  to  depend  upon  his  own  mental  resources  for 
his  entries.  Trial  Balances  and  other  proofs  are,  however,  given  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  work. 

7.  Each  set  is  followed  with  question  for  review. 

8.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  different  Leger  accounts  are  discussed  after  the 
student  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  premises  for  reasonable  conclusions. 


'  Any  of  the  works  above  named  will  be  mailed  by  the  Publishers,  postage 

paid,  for  one-half  of  the  retail  price,  to  teachers  applying  for  them  for  examination, 
with  reference  to  use  by  their  classes. 

9  E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  Co. 

No.  508  MiKOB  St.,  PmLADSLPmi.. 


IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST  PUBtilSHED 
BT  GOULD  ft  UNOOUr,  BOSTON. 


Pr#1eSOineiia  ItOgica.     An  Inquiry  into  the  FsTchoIogical  Character 
of  LoScal  Processes.    By  H.  LongueTiUe  Manael.  B.  D.,  Proiessor  of  Moral 
and  Metaphysical  PhUosophy,  Oxford ;  Editor  of  Sir  WUham  Hamilton  s  Lec- 
tures ;  Authorof  "Limits of  ReUgious  Thought,"  etc.     12mo.,  cloth.  |1.00. 
This  work  is  not  an  Introduction  to  Logic,  but "  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution 


l^ectnres  on  I.Oglc.  By  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Bart  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes,  from  origmal 
materials,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  latest  development  of  his  new  Logi- 
cal Theory.  Edited  by  H.  LongueviUe  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Veitch, 
A.  M.,  Edinburgh.    Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  $3.00. 

This  volume  completes  the  MeUphysical  and  Logical  series  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, aiid  will  enable  American  scholars  to  possess  themselves  of  the  invahiable  works 
of  this  eminent  author,  in  two  elegant  octavo  vohimes,  at  six  doUars— half  the  price 
of  the  English  edition. 

NEW  KDITIONS. 

I^ectnrefi  on  intetapbysics.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Edited 
by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  J<^m  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh. 
Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  $3.00. 

Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  have  been  received  with  eminent  favor,  and 
already  adopted  as  a  text-book  mllarvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  distingui^ihed 
Colleges.  ^ 

Umitfl  off  Religiouf  Thonglit  Examined.  By  H.  Longueville 
Mansel,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxiottl ;  Ed- 
itor of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures,  etc.     12mo.,  cloth.  $1.00. 

This  able  work  of  Prof.  Mansel  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  attract- 
ing marked  attention  among  scholars  and  theologians,  many  of  whom  regard  it  as  a 
d^en&e  of  revealed  religion  unsurpassed  since  the  appearance  of  15utler*3  Analogy. 

Mental  Philosophy;  Including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will. 

By  Joseph  Haven,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst 

College.     Royal  12mo.,  cloth.  $1.50. 

Prof.  Park  of  Andover,  says,  "It  is  dtstikgutshkd  for  its  clearness  of  style,  per- 
spicuity of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought.  I 
have  been  heartily  interested  in  it." 

•*  Earnestness,  candor,  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  diction,  characterize  every 
pa^e,  and  render  the  work  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  ns  it  is  valuable  to 
tne  scholar.*'— D.  H.  Cochran,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  InltHutwtl 
Philo80/jhy,  State  Normal  School,  Albany. 

Immediately  on  its  publication,  this  work  wa^  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Brown 
University,  Rft.  Holyoke  Seminary,  Amherst  College,  Spingler  Institute,  N.  Y.,  Wor- 
cester Female  College,  and  others. 

moral  PhilCMophir;  Including  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.    By 
Joseph  Haven,  D.  6.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College ;  author  of  "  Mental  Philosophy."  Royal  12mo.,  cloth.  $1.25. 
It  is  evidently  scientific  in  method,  and  thorough  In  discussion,  and  its  views  on 
unsettled  questions  in  morals  are  discriminating  and  sound.  It  treats  largely  of  Polit- 
ical ethics— a  denartment  of  moraln  of  great  importance  to  American  youth,  but  gen- 
erally overlooked  in  text-books.    In  the  history  of  ethical  opmions,  it  is  un  sually 
rich  and  elaborate. 

Elements  off  Moral  Seience.  By  Francis  Wavland,  D.  D.,  late 
Presidcutpf  Brown  University.    Six ty-eighth  thousand.    12mo.,  cloth.  ^1.25. 


IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL   WORKS. 

Moral  Science  Abridged,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies,  by  the  Author.  Thirty^ighth  thousand.  Half  morocco,  60  cent« 
The  same,  cheap  School  Edition,  boards,  25  cents. 

ThU  work  is  used  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  as  a  taxt  hn/.v 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted.  *  ^  i^f«*«-^  as  a  rext-book 

ElemenU  of  PeUttcal  Bconomy.  By  Francis  Wavknd  n  t> 
Thirty-second  thousand.     12mo.,  cloth.  |1.25.  wayiand,  D.  D. 

Political  JBconomir  Abridged,  and  adapted  to  ih^  ii«>  nc  q^u^^t. 
and  Academies,  by  the  Author.  TwWthousand.^  Cmor^o  5^^^^^^^^^ 
All  the  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland  are  used  as  text-booV«  ?n  «,«..    \  *u 

leges  and  higher  schooU  ihroughout  the  Union,  and  aw  highly  Ip^^^^     ""^  *^^  ''''^ 

'^^J^T/^^V^  ^^^^l^^  Words  and  Plirases;  soclassiEed  and 
S%^  pJtrl'^t  l^'  "Pr««i2«^  of  ideas,  and  assist  in  literary  compo- 
^^  R^L^  A^A^^^^'^^b  ^**^  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lond^. 
fnA  .t^^l!?"*  «^t«<*i^>'l^  a  List  of  Foreign  Word^  defined  in  English 

|i.60       ^"^^  ^^^''^°'  ^"^  Additions  and  Improvements.    12mo.,  cloth. 

Tlie  Elements  off  Geology;  Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
numerous  lUustrations.  By  J.  R.  Loomis,  President  of  Lewisburg  University, 
Pa.    12mo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

"It  is  surpassed  by  no  work  before  the  American  public."— M.  B.  Awdersojt, 
LL.D.,  President  ofBocheHtr  UnivtnU/y, 

Principles  off  Zoology ;  Touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Distri- 
bution, and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races  op  Animals,  Living  and  Ex- 
tinct ;  with  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Part  I.  Comparative  PHTsiOLoar.  By  Louis  Agaanz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould. 
Revised  Edition.    |1.00. 

The  Eartli  and  man  $  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography, 
m  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.    By  Arnold  Guyot    With  Illustra- 
tions.    12mo.,  cloth.  1(1.26. 
Prof  Ix^Ia  Agassiz,  of  Harvard  University,  says,  "It  will  not  only  render  the 

study  of  Geography  more  attractive,  but  actually  show  it  hi  its  true  light." 

Gnyot's  Mural  Maps.  A  series  of  Elegant  Colored  Maps  for  the  Re- 
citation Room,  exhibiting  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe.  By  Prof. 
Arnold  Guyot,  viz. :  Map  of  the  World,  mounted,  |10.00.  Map  of  North 
America,  mounted,  $9.00.  Map  of  South  America,  mounted,  |9.00.  Map  of 
Geographical  Elements,  mounted,  $9.00. 

BAHTOFS  SEBIES  OF  GBAMMASS. 

Easy  I^essons  In  Engllsb  Orammar,  for  Young  Beginners.  By 
W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     12mo.,  half  morocco,  50  cents. 

A  IVew  Intermediate  System  off  EngUsb  Grammar.    By 

W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     12mo.,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 

Designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    It  is  the  result  of 
long  experience,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  many  and  peculiar  merits. 

Practical  Exercises  In  Englisb  Composition;  or,  The  Young 
^  Composer's  Giude.     By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     12mo.,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Author's  New  System  op  English  Grammar, 
which  forms  a  gradual  introduction  to  the  first  prmciples  of  composition 

The  High  School  Grammar  $  or,  An  Exposition  of  Grammatical 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.  12mo.,  half 
morocco.  $1.00. 

Thej«e  works  have  received  the  approval  of  more  than  a  thonsand  distinguished 
teachers,  as  the  best  text-books  in  Grammar  and  Composition  they  have  ever  used. 

60UU)  &  LINCOLN,  Boston. 


€HOSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  €0S 

LIST  OF  KEW  PUBLICATIOXS. 

ELEGANT   LIBRARY    EDITIONS. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  elegant  copies  of  the  works  of  pop- 
ular autliors,  we  have  been  induced  to  prepare  new  and  superb  editions 
of  the  following  standard  works,  including  the  great  histories  of  Gibbon, 
Hume  and  Macauley ;  all  uniform  with  the  beautiful  editions  of  Mr.  Veaze, 
which  we  now  publish. 

Special  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  and  elegant  manner  in 
which  these  books  are  issued.  They  are  all  beautifully  printed,  on  tinted 
paper,  and  will  compare  fevorably  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  good  books 
in  good  editions. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  4  vols.  With  a  fine  portrait 
12mo.     Price  $5.00. 

This  new  edition  of  Lamb  is  reprinted  from  the  latest  London  edition,  edited  by 
Talfoard,  contains  his  Life,  Letters  and  Final  Memorials,  his  Essays  of  Elia,  Rosamund 
Gray,  with  other  Essays  and  Poems,  being  the  beat  and  most  complete  edition  issued. 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  what  it  is,  with  all  the  Kinds,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  Prognostics  and  Several  Cures  of  it     In  these  partitions, 
with  their  several  Sections,  Members,  and  Subsections,  Philosophically, ' 
Medically,  Historically  opened  and  cut  up.     By  Democritus,  Junior. 
With  a  Satirical  Preface,  conducing  to  the  following  discourse.     A  new 
edition,  corrected,  and  enriched  by  translations  of  the  numerous  classic- 
cal  extracts.     By  Democritus,  Minor.    8  vols.     12mo.    Price,  $4.00. 
Curiosities  of  Literature.     By  Isaac  Disraeli.    With  a  View  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.     By  his  Son. ,  In  4  vols.     12mo. 
Price,  15.00. 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  Glossarial 
and  other  Notes,  by  Knight,  Dyce,  Douce,  Collier,.  Halliwell,  Hunter 
and  Richardson.     8  vols.     12  mo.     Price,  $10.00. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Bichard 
Hooker»  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Bobert  Sanderson.    By 

Isaak  Walton,  with  some  account  of  the  Author  and  his  Writings.  By 
Thomas  Zouch,  D.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  New  edition, 
with  illustrated  notes.     12mo. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  A  new  edition.  With 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  John  Mitford.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Price  $2.50. 

Byron's  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  Thomas  Moore. 
4  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $6.00. 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  Plays  and  Essays.  Complete.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Esq.  1  vol.  12mo.  Price, 
$1.26. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  William  Collins,  Thomas 
Gray,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Notes.     Edited  by  Epes  Sargent     1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Bogers.  Edited  by  Epes  Sar- 
gent.    With  Notes  and  a  Memoir.    1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.     With  Notes  and  a  Memoir.     1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  History  of  England  ft-om  the  Invasion  of  Julius  CsBsar 
to  the  Abdication  of  James  the  Second,  1688.  By  David 
Hume,  Esq.    A  new  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 


improvements.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  his  Life,  writ- 
ten by  himself     6  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $7.50. 

^  The  immortal  narrative  of  Hume.  .  .  .  Hume,  whose  simple  but  profound 
history  will  be  coeval  with  the  long  and  eventful  thread  of  fugHsh  story.*'— ^/won. 

The  History  of  the  Deoline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.     With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.     A 

new  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  work. 

6  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $7.60. 

Of  Gibbon,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  "He  exhibits  his  ideas  in  the  most  splendid  and 
imposing  forms  of  which  the  English  language  is  capable.*' 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II. 

By  Thomas  Babington  Macauley.     4  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $5.00. 

*  The  all-accomplished  Mr.  Alacauley,  the  most  brilliant  and  captivating  of  Eng- 
lish writers  of  our  day,  seems  to  have  been  bom  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  Eng- 
lish  history  as  fascinating  as  one  of  Sootfs  Bomauces." — Nurik  Ameticcm  Rtvieuf, 

WE  HATE  ALSO  LATELY  PUBLISHED 

The  History  of  Harvard  University.    By  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D., 
late  President  of  the  University.    2  vola     8  vo.     Price,  $6.00. 
A  new  but  limited  edition  of  this  vTluable  History  of  our  most  important  Uuiver- 

sity,  has  just  been  published.    The  first  edition  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  those 

desirous  of  securing  copies  will  do  well  to  apply  early. 

Text-Book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,  for  Schools  and  Colleges; 

containing  an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with  an  Abstract  of  its  History. 

By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College.     12  mo. 

Price,  75  cents. 

President  Champlin  justly  ranks  among  the  most  compttent  instructors  of  the 
land.  He  has  here  furnished  a  text-book,  which,  from  its  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness, and  condensed,  yet  lucid  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  very 
extensive  adoption,  as  one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  upon  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy which  has  yet  appeared."— CAriatian  WUneu, 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose  Book,  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  nec- 
essary for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kahner's  and  Andrews* 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H. 
Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me. 
12mo.     (To  be  ready  %n  a  few  weeks.) 

Christian  Believing  and  Living.    Sermons  by  Rev.  P.  D.  Huntington, 
D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Morals  in  Harvard  College.     Fifth  Edition.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 
Probably  no  volume  of  Sermons  has  appeared  for  many  years  which  has  attracted 
80  much  attention  a^  this.    The  publishers  have  received  repeated  requesrs»frora 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  permission  to  republish,  in  tract  fonn,  for  wide 
circulation,  single  sermons,  which  have  in  particalar  cases  so  powerfully  impressed 
the  hearts  of  the  readers. 

Home  and  College.  A  Public  Address  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  March  8th,  1860,  by  Rev.  F 
D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  &c.,  &c.  16rao. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  author,  from  his  intimate  and  peculiar  relations  with  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  singularly  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  a  woric  like  this.  Everv  parent 
should  read  this  book,  written  by  one  so  able  to  advise. 

Sermons  for  the  People.    By  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preacher 
to  the  University,  &c.,  &c.     Sixth  Edition.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 
The  publishers  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  religious  public  to  the 

above  important  and  valuable  works  by  Dr.  Huntington.    The  deserved  popuhirily 

of  the  author  gives  an  additional  attraction  to  these  volumes. 

»^*Any  of  our  publications  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.     Complete  Catalogues  furnished  to  all  who  desire  them. 

CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  CO., 

117  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 


(MLSON'S  NEW  CONE  FUKNACE. 


GARDNER  CHILSON  of  Boston,  has  just  oompleted  and  patented  in  Ameri- 
ca, England, and  France,  his  new invention—THE  "  CONE"  FURNACE— and 
aaks  the  special  attention  of  those  about  erecting  or  remodeling  buildings,  as  well 
as  dealers  in  Hot  Air,  Steam,  or  Hot  Water  Furnaces,  and  all  interested  in  Steam 
Power,  to  carefully  examine  this  invention,  which  entirely  changes  the  principle 
and  character  of  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  developing  another  and  a  nets  principle^  And 
obviating  all  former  objections  to  their  use. 

Hiis  invention  as  applied  to  hot  air  furnaces,  is  represented  by  the  cut  as  a  cluster 
of  oones,  or  tapering  radiators  standing  over  the  fire.  The  fuel  is  held  in  a  broad, 
shallow,  pan-shaped  fire  pot,  and  Uned  with  soapstone,  firebrick,  or  iron  staves.  The 
series  of  cones  are  larger  at  their  base,  and  terminate  in  small  apertures  or  vents 
at  their  tops,  where  they  unite  with  the  annular  chamber,  which  is  the  only  escape 
for  the  smoke  and  gas  which  passes  up  through  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  mind  that  the  whole  products 
of  oombnstion  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  gas  are  suspended  directly  over  the  fire, 
confined  or  compressed  into  the  tapering  cones  and  there  continually  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  from  the  fire,  (this  heat  and  light  is 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  top  of  each  <y>ne,  not  unlike  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
sun  glass,)  causing  the  smoke  and  gases  to  become  intensely  heated  and  thorough- 
ly consumed ;  and  the  heat  to  be  continually  impinging  or  bearing  ogainst  the 
tapering  surface  of  the  cones  or  radiators.  By  this  operation  the  formerly  wasted 
smoke  and  gases  lo§t  in  ehimneyty  w  made  equally  available  for  heating  puiposea 
with  the  fuel  itself. 

99  and  101  BlaekMtone  Street,  Botton. 


BOSTON  PRIMAKT  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

•PttTPP  i  ^®'  ^^  '^*^^  Cards,  comprising  20  Tablets,  $5.00 

'  X  Single  Cards,  50 ;  Sheets  for  any  card  mailed  for       .40 

Stand  for  same,  and  suitable  for  a  map  stand.  1.50  to3.00 

These  Tablets  are  espedallj  calculated  for  the  use  of  all  Primary 
Schools  and  ungraded  District  Schools.  Some  of  them  are  also 
adapted  to  Intermediate  and  to  the  lower  dassea  of  Grammar  Schools. 

The  set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  Ten  Large  Cards. 
Each  Card,  containing  two  Tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
used  independently  of  the  others. 

The  Boston  Primary  School  Manvaly  vnthfuU  directions  for  using 
these  and  all  Primary  School  Apparatus^  is  expected  in  Aprils  1860. 

Card  No.  1,  contains  Tablet  number  one ;  which  is  an  alphabet  of  small  or 
lower  case  letters,  in  plain,  bold  lines,  and  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  and  Tablet  num- 
ber two,  which  is  an  Alphabet  of  capitals,  in  corresponding  size  and  style.  This 
style  of  letters  is  found  preferable  to  others,  in  teaching  the  first  steps  of  tho 
Alphabet,  on  account  of  its  boldness  and  freedom  from  all  ornament.  It  is  the 
eadesi  letter  to  print  on  the  slate,  and  the  capitals,  on  a  large  scale,  furnish  ex- 
cellent copies  for  drawing  lessons. 

Card  No.  2,  contains  two  Writing  Tablets.  One  of  these  presents  a  beautiful 
set  of  Script  Capitals,  and  their  elements ;  and  the  other,  the  small  letters,  their 
elements  and  combinations. 

Card  No.  8,  is  devoted  to  the  first  lessons  in  Drawing,  and  the  elements  of 
form.  The  lessons  on  this  card  have  been  said  to  bear  the  same  reUtion  to 
drawing  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  Arithmetic  do  to  the  science  of  num- 
bers. They  constitute  the  Geometrical  basis  of  drawing,  showing  straight 
lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  and  relations,  the  angles,  and  the  principal 
pUne  and  solid  geometrical  figures.    Same  as  Boston  Primary  Slate. 

Card  No.  4,  is  also  devoted  to  Drawing.  One  side  contains  familiar  objects 
represented  in  straight  lines,  and  the  other,  familiar  objects  represented  in 
curves.  * 

Card  No.  5,  contains  two  Alphabet  Tablets.  One  of  them  presents  the  R§g' 
^ar  Roman  Character,  and  the  other,  the  Italic.  This  will  furnish  an  agreeable 
variety  to  children  after  making  some  progress  with  No.  1.  It  also  furnishes  a 
standard  of  the  Roman  letter  in  its  correct  proportions. 

Card  No.  6,  is  designed  to  aid  in  teaching  Entinciation.  On  one  of  its  Tab- 
lets we  find  represented  all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  arranged  in  philosoph- 
ical order;  on  the  other,  eighty-four  examples  of  the  combination  of  two  con- 
sonants, which  are  nearly  aU  that  occur  in  common  words. 

Card  No.  7,  shows  the  combinations  of  the  long  and  short  vowels  with  single 
consonants,  and  is  designed  both  for  reading  in  the  alphabet  school,  and  lor 
drilling  higher  grades  of  pupils  in  correct  enunciation. 

Card  No.  8,  is  intended  for  Reading  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Primary 
School.  One  of  its  Tablets  contains  monosyllabic  words,  classed  orthograph- 
tcally,  and  standing  for  objects,  acts  or  qualities,  with  which  children  are  famil- 
iar. The  other  contains  short  sentences,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  form  tho 
basis  of  an  object  lesson. 

Card  No.  9,  contains  Punctuation  Tablets.  One  of  these  exhibits  the  char- 
acters and  marks  without  the  names.  The  other  gives  the  names  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  use  of  them. 

Card  No.  10,  shows  on  one  side  the  Roman  Numerals,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Arabic,  up  to  a  hundred,  arranged  in  a  table  which  may  be  made  very  useful  in 
the  simple  numerical  operations. 

♦Address  F.  C.  BrowneU,  New  Ywk,  or  George  Sherwood,  Chicago,  IIL 


PORTRAITS  AND  MEMOIRS, 

WHICH  HAVK   ALREADT   BEEN   ISSUED   WITH   THE 

ILLUSTEATED  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PORTRAITS,  Engraved  on  Steel  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  printed  on  Plate  Paper  lor  Framing,  and  Memoirs  for  Binding,  already 
published,  may  be  had  for  15  cents  each,  cash  or  P.  0.  stamps,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  by  ordering  of  the  American  agents. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.' 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNKSS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALKS. 
THEPUIXCESS  FRED'K  WILLIAM  OK  PRUSSIA. 
THE  PRINCE  PREDER'K  W^ILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA. 
THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  EAKL  OF  CARLISLE,  K.  G. 

LORD  PANMURE.      LORD   STANLEY,  M.  P. 

ijoRD  iii{<)L'<;ham.     lord  LYNDHERST. 

Till-:  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY. 

THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN. 

THE  MARgJIS  OF  SALISBURY.    LORD  EMBURY. 

U>RD  RERNERS.      LORD  BURY. 

LORD  CHELMSFORD.  VISCOUNT  PALM ER.STON. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSEL,  M.  P.     IX)RD  CAMPBELL. 

WILLIAM  EWERT  GLADSTONE,  M.  P. 

SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS,  BART.,  M.  P. 

JO.SKPH  WARNEY  HENLEY,  M.  P. 

SIR  .JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  M.  P. 

SIR  FITZROY  KELLEY,  Q.  C.,  M.  P. 

IX)RD  MACAULAY.     VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE. 

GEN.  SIR  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  (LORD  CLYDE.) 

THE  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN. 

SIR  .JOHN  LAIRD-MAIN  LAWRENCE,  BART. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  A.  WILSON,  BART. 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  FENWICK  W^ILLIAMS,  BART. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  ASHE  WINDHAM. 


HIS  EMINENCE    CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

JOHN  BRIGHT,  t^Q.,  M.  P. 

PHILIP  LOCKE  KING,  M.  P. 

FRANK    CROSSLEY,   ESQ  ,51.    P. 

T.  S.  DUNCO.MBE,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

WILLIAM   SCOLEFIELD,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALTER  CARDEN,  BART. 

DAVID  WILLIAMS  WIRE,  ESQ. 

SIR    JOHN    RATCLIFF,    KNIGHT. 

BARON   ALEXANDER   VON  HUMBOLDT. 

PROFESSOR   FARADAY,   F.    R.   S.,  D.  C.  I« 

ISAMUARD   KINGDOM   BHENKL,  ESQ.,  C.   B. 

CAPT.  HARRISON,  OF  THE  "GREAT  EASTERN." 

JOSEPH  STURGE. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE,  ESQ.,  LL.  D. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  HART. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

JAMES   WILLIAM   GILHART,  ESQ  ,  F.  R.  S. 

WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  ESQ.,  R.  A. 

JOHN   GIBSON,  ESQ.,  K.  A. 

JOHN  B.  GOIGH,  ESQ. 

SIR  HUGH   MCALMONT  CHAIRNES,  M.  P. 

MR.  JUSTICE  KEATING     MR.  .SARJ'T.  SHE£,Q.  8. 

THE  HON.  EDWARD   EVERETT. 

W.  H.  PRESCOTT,  1).  C.  L. 

CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ.   ALBERT  SMITH,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ.,  F    S.  A. 

MAJ.  GEN.  SIR  J.  EARDLEY  WILMOT   IN  O  LIS.' SAMUEL  PHELPS,  ESQ.   J.  B.  BUCK  STONE,  ESQ. 

GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  FOX  BURGOYNE. 

I/T  gen.  sir  GEO.  WAKELYN  HARRY   SMFTH. 

ADMIRAL  I/)RI)  LYONS.      BARON   BRUNNOW. 

HIS  nrN'STHR  MAHARAJAH  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

SIR  JAM.SETJKE  JEEJEEUIIOY,  BA^iT. 

MARSHAL  PELISSIER,  DUC  DE  5IALAKOFF. 

THE  HON.  GEORGE  MIFFLIN  DALLAS. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

THE    BISHOP   OF   WINCHESTER. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER. 

S.  WILBEHFORCE,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF  O.XFORD. 

THE   BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

WALTER  FARQUHAR  HOOK,   D.  D. 

A*CHDEAC'N  DENISON.  REV.  J.  C.  M.  BELLEW. 

REV.  HUGH  MCNEILE,  D.  D 

REV.  R.>A1AGUIRE,  M.  A. 

REV.  HUGH  STOWELL  BROWN. 

REV.  HUGH  STOWELL,  M.  A. 

REVEREND  JOHN  GUMMING,  D.  D. 

REV.  ANDREW  REED,  D.  I>. 

REV.    JOHN    ANGELL    JAMES. 

REV.  WILLIAM   MORLKZ  PUNSIION 

REV.    SAMUEL    DOUSLAND     WADDY. 


PAUL  MORPHY.      MADAM  ALHONL 

MADEMOISELLE  PIC<M>IA)MIXI. 

BUSS  ARRABELLA  GODDAllD. 

MISS  AMY  SEDGWICK.  . 

MADEMOISEU.E  TITIENS. 

MADAM    CLARA    NdVELLO. 

MADEMOISELLE  GUARDUCCI. 

MADEMOISELLE  I^OTTI  DE  LA  SVANTA 

MADAM   ANNA  r.lSTIOP. 

SIR  TATTON  SYKES,  BART. 

aAMUEL  WARREN,  ESQ.,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HALIBURTON,  M.  P. 

MARTIN   F.  TUPl'ER,  ESQ  ,  D.  C.  L, 

DAVID  ROBERTS,  ESQ  ,  R.  A. 

M.  GIACOMO  MEYERBEER. 

MICHAEL  COSTA,  ESQ. 

MADEMOISELLE  VKTORIA  BALFE. 

MADEMOISELLE  PENCO. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PR!N(  E  ALFRED 

THE  EARL  OF  AREKDEEN. 

THE  MABQIIS  OF  LANHDOWNK. 

THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

SIB  JOHN  FRANKLIN.    RICHARD  COKDEN,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM    CHAMBERS,  ESQ. 


Thirteen  or  fifty -two  of  the  above  portraits  and  lilemoirs  may  be  selected  nt  once,  for  a 
qnarterly  subscription  of  $2,  or  yearly,  $8,  by  marking  this  list,  and  forwai-ding  it  to  the 
office,  14  Hanover  street,  Boston. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  for  a  quarter  or  a  year  receive  their  Portraits  free  from  folds. 

Gase^  for  binding  62  Portraits  and  Memoint,  which  form  a  beautiful  volume  for  the 
drawing  room  table,  are  now  ready.  $1  each. 

Pnx)f  impressions  of  any  ©f  the  above,  on  large  paper,  for  framing,  $1.26,  on  India,  $2,60 
eacii. 

HEHET  A.  BROWH  ft  00  ,  H  HAXOYER  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CHILSON'S  NEW  CONE  FURNACE. 


GARDNER  CIIILSON  of  Boston,  has  just  oomplctod  and  patented  in  Ameri- 
ca, England, and  France,  his  new inTcntion— THE  "CONE"  FURNACE— and 
aaks  the  special  attention  of  those  about  erecting  or  remodeling  buildings,  as  well 
as  dealers  in  Hot  Air,Steani,  or  Hot  Water  Furnaces,  and  all  interested  in  Steam 
Power,  to  carefully  examine  this  invention,  which  entirely  change§  the  principle 
and  character  of  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  developing  another  and  a  new  principle^  and 
obviating  all  former  objections  to  their  use. 

This  invention  as  applied  to  hot  air  furnaces,  is  represented  by  the  cut  as  a  cluster 
of  cones,  or  tapering  radiators  standing  over  the  fire.  The  fuel  is  held  in  a  broad, 
shallow,  pan-shaped  fire  pot,  and  lined  with  soapstone,  firebrick,  or  iron  staves.  The 
series  of  oono«  are  larger  at  their  base,  and  terminate  in  small  apertures  or  vents 
at  their  tops,  where  ihey  unite  with  the  annular  chamber,  which  is  the  only  escape 
for  the  smoke  and  gas  which  passes  up  tlurough  them  all  at  the  same  time.. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  mind  that  the  whole  products 
of  combustion  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  gas  are  suspended  directly  t>ver  the  fire, 
confined  or  compressed  into  the  tapering  conea  and  there  continually  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  fhmi  the  fire,  (this  heat  and  light  is 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  top  of  each  cone,  not  unlike  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
ran  glass,)  causing  the  smoke  and  gases  to  become  intensely  heated  and  thorough- 
ly oonsomed ;  and  the  heat  to  be  continually  impinging  or  bearing  agamst  the 
tapering  suHkce  of  the  cones  or  radiators.  By  this  operation  the  formerly  wasted 
smoke  and  gases  lo^i  in  cAttnneyt,  is  made  equaDy  available  for  beating  purposes 
with  the  fuel  itself. 

99^  rnnd  101  BiaeUUmt  Strett,  Boston. 
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BABNAHD'S  AMERICAN  J0UMAL  OP  EDUCATION. . 


Thb  following  circular  ifi  addressed  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  on  one 
or  more  of  the  points  briefly  treated  of. 

New  Volume.  A  new  Yolume  (X.)  and  year  (1861)  commences  with  Num- 
ber XXnr.  for  March,  1861. 

REOULAJt  Subscribers.  The  terms  to  regular  subscrilJers  are  $4  for  the 
year,  or  for  two  volumes,  or  for  four  consecutive  numbers.  To  non-subscribers 
the  charge  is  $1.50  per  number,  and  $3  for  a  single  volume. 

Spectmbn  Numbers.  To  persons  applying  for  specimen  numbers  of  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a  view  of  becoming  subscribers,  a  copy  of 
the  last  number  issued  will  be  mailed,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents,  half 
the  price  at  which  single  numbers  are  sold,  and  twelve  oents  in  stamps  for 
prepayment  of  postage,  at  the  oflSce  of  publication. 

Postage.  The  law  applicable  to  postage  on  this  quarterly  periodical  is  aa 
follows:  "For  each  periodical,  not  exceeding  three  ouuces  in  weight,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  one  cent ;  for  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounoCf 
one  cent.  If  paid  quarteriy  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  thasame 
is  either  mailed  or  delivered,  then  half  the  above  rates  are  charged.'*  The  weight 
of  each  number  of  this  Journal  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  ounces ;  making 
full  postage  from  eleven  to  fifleen  cents  per  number,  or  from  forty-four  to  sixty 
cents  a  year;  and  postage  paid  in  advance,  at  either  end  of  the  route,  six  to 
eight  cents  per  number,  or  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  cents  a  year, 

Maiunq.  The  numbers  of  the  Journal— done  up  in  single  wrapper  of  stout 
post-office  paper,  and,  when  addressed  beyond  New  England  and  New  York, 
tied  up  with  strong  twine — are  mailed  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  sub. 
scriber  who  has  paid  up  his  subscription  for  the  year,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
publication  of  each  number,  viz.,  tlie  15th  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December.  If  a  number  does  not  reach  its  destination  in  due  time,  the  fault  is 
not  with  this  office. 

Exchanges.  The  publislier  looks  for  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  notice  of  the 
reception,  and  a  specification  at  least  of  the  subjects  of  the  severa^^artides^  firom 
those  journals  which  have  solicited  an  exchange ,-  and  an  omission  of  this  cour 
tesy  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  no  further  exchange  is  desired. 

The  First  Series.  A  general  index  {sixty-four  pageSj  nonpareil^  double 
columns^)  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Journal,  wil' 
be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  address  of  any  person  making  application  for 
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L   THOMAS  DOWSE* 


Thomas   Dowse,  whose  devoUoQ  to  books  under  circumstances 
generally  deemed  unfavorable  to  culture  of  literary  tastes,  was  often 
citedf  during  his  lifetime  to  stimulate  youth  and  laboring  men  to 
form  the  habit  of  reading,  and  whose  name  is  now  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  several  literary  institutions  established  or  enriched  by  his 
benefactions,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  and  died  in  Cambndgeport,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1856, 
His  father,  Eleazer  Dowse,  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven 
with  his  family  from  Charlestown  on  June  17,  1775,  his  house  being 
one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  that  day.     After  a 
short  time  passed  at  Holliston,  he  established  himself  at  Sherbom,  a 
small  town  in  Middlesex  county,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
there  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  leather  dresser.    At  the  age  of  six, 
Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  tree;  and  a  rheumatio 
fever  setting  in  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  acci- 
dent, a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  pain,  through  life.     At  the  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  on  the  farm ;  forming  at  the  same  time 
a  taste  for  reading,  which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  that, 
by  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  read  all  the  books  he  could  procure 
in  Sherborn.     All  his  little  earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books.    He  had  no  education  but  what  could  be  obtained  at  the 
town  school.    He  continued  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
father  till  he  had  attained  his  majority.    He  was  then  seized  with  a 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.    A  neighbor  of  his  father^s,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  that  traded  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia  to  London, 
offered  him  a  free  passage ;  he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  his 
own  expense.    Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  by  land,  he  en- 
gaged a  passage  in  a  coasting  vessel  from  Boston.     Head  winds  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  the  coaster  till  the  vessel  had  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  opportunity  of  visiting 

*  Abridged  from  a  DSficoTirse,  bj  Hon.  Edward  Bverett,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dowae  Institott 
in  Cambridgeport,  and  before  the  MoraachTiBetta  Historical  Soeietj. 
t  Su  Note  at  the  close  of  this  Memoir. 
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foreign  countries.  Another  never  presenteii  itself.  He  immediatelj 
sought  employment  in  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  entered  the  senrice  of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  mouth  wages.  His  pay  was  afterwards 
raised  to  $25.  He  remained  in  this  employ  ten  years.  He  once  in- 
formed a  friend  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  his  highest  income 
was  $25  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  |5  for  conveyance  from 
one  place  to  another,  never  owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the 
possessor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books  well  bound.  In 
1803,  he  set  up  in  business  at  Cambridgeport,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Wait,  who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  year;  after  which  Mr. 
Dowse  carried  on  the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  puller,  and 
glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partners,  and  afterf^ards  alone,  till 
he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  business  was  successful,  and  the 
articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  market.  In  1814,  he  erected  a  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridgeport,  and  laid  out  two 
or  three  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  here  he  lived  unmarried  the  rest  of 
his  days.  From  the  earliest  period  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  in- 
come to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  working  hours  of  the  day  were 
devoted  to  his  shop  or  business  connected  with  it;  but  the  early 
morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  employed  in  reading.  He  thus 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  his  steadily  in- 
creasing library.  Having  formed  a  taste,  not  only  for  good  books 
but  for  handsome  editions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
greatly  deficient,  he  was  accustomed  to  import  them  directly  from 
London.  About  the  year  1820,  his  agent  in  England  sent  him  the 
prospectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets  of  a  costly  collec- 
tion of  engravings  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
of  the  water-color  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse  bought  three  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and 
drew  two  prizes,  one  prize  consisting  of  two  sets  of  the  engravings, 
colored  and  uncolored ;  the  other  prize  being  half  of  the  water-color 
copies  framed^  fifty-two  in  number.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
lai^  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  in  England.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  Allston, 
it  afforded  ampler  means  for  the  study  of  art  than  were  elsewhere  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  the  United  States.  The  paintings  were  ad- 
vantageously arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  Mr.  Dowse's  library,  and 
formed  with  it  an  attraction  of  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of 
letters  and  taste  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  strangers.    Mr. 
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Dowse'B  bodilj  infirmity  unfitted  him  for  much  active  intercoarae 
with  society,  and  his  disposition  naturally  inclined  him  to  tedreroent 
and  solitary  occupation.  He  abstained  from  public  life  in  all  its 
forms,  and  though  a  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
He  continued  to  work  at  iiis  trade  till  after  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  though  his  shop  remained 
open  in  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  the  business  was  conducted 
by  persons  in  his  employ.  Of  the  eminent  men  whom  the  country 
has  produced,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  Mr.  Dowsers 
admiration.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  sentiment 
by  the  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  substantial  granite  obelisk 
at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  side  of  his  own  tomb.  With  the  exception 
of  the  statue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  the  public 
library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  urn  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which 
is  rather  an  ornamental  than  a  commemorative  work,  the  obelisk 
erected  by  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  monument 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States. 

Giving  his  hours  of  labor  to  his  trade,  and  those  of  relaxation  to 
his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  garden,  Mr.  Dowse  lived  on  to  a  serene, 
contented,  unaspiring  and  venerable  ago ;  exhibiting  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  over  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  adverse  outward  circumstances. 

A  supposed  invincible  necessity. of  our  natures  has,  in  our  modem 
society,  almost  separated  the  mechanical  from  the  intellectual  pursuits. 
A  life  of  manual  labor  and  business  cares  has  usually  been  found  (less 
perhaps  in  our  country  than  in  most  others)  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  art  It  is  generally  taken 
for  granted,  that,  for  this  purpose,  means  and  leisure  are  required,  not 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  the  hands.  Hence 
society,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  divided  into  two  classes — one 
engrossed  with  manual  labor  or  business  cares,  and  sufiering  for  want 
of  a  due  culture  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  other  employed  in  pur- 
suits that  task  the  intellect,  without  calling  into  play  the  wonder- 
ful faculties  of  our  material  frames.  The  result  in  too  many  cases 
gives  us  labor  without  refinement,  and  learning  without  physical 
development.  Such  was  evidently  not  the  design  of  our  nature. 
Curiously,  wondrously  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  it  was  meant 
to  admit  the  harmonious  and  sympathetic  development  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  principle:  rather  let  me  say,  its  attainable  highest 
excellence  can  exist  only  when  such  development  takes  place.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that,  as  far  as  that  object  is  attainable,  labor  should  be 
ennobled  and  adorned  by  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  tastes  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures ;  while  tlioee  whose  leading  pur- 
suits are  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character  ought  to  inure  themselves 
to  exercises,  occupations,  and  sports,  which  strengthen  the  frame,  brace 
the  muscles,  quicken  the  senses,  and  call  into  action  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  our  physical  nature. 

It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dowse's  life  apd  career  were 
replete  with  instruction  in  this  respect ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  man.  Few  persons,  as  we 
have  seen,  above  the  dead  level  of  absolute  penury,  start  in  life  witli 
such  slender  advantages  of  position  and  outfit  He  inherits  no  fortune, 
he  enjoys  no  advantages  of  education.  From  the  age  of  six  years, 
he  labors  under  a  serious  physical  infirmity.  The  occupation  he  has 
chosen  furnishes  no  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  over  most 
other  mechanical  trades ;  and,  till  he  has  advanced  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  piece  of  ^  good  luck  "  occurs  to  give  an 
impulse  to  his  feelings.  But,  uuder  these  certainly  not  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, he  forms  a  taste  for  books  and  for  art  such  as  is  usually 
displayed  only  by  persons  of  prosperous  fortune ;  and  he  provides 
himself,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  ampler  means  for  gratifying 
those  tastes  than  are  often  employed  by  the  afiSuent  and  the  liberal. 
If  his  example  proves  the  important  and  salutary  truth,  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  manual  labor  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
rarity  of  the  example  shows  with  equal  plainness  how  firm  was  the 
purpose,  how  resolute  the  will,  which  enabled,  him  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  course.  We  can  fancy  the  unspoken  reflections 
that  may  sometimes  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  leaned  over 
bis  work-bench.  We  can  imagine,  that  in  his  hours  of  solitary  labor, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  sometimes  said  to  himself, 
^  These  halting  limbs  and  this  enfeebled  frame  shall  not  gain  the 
mastery.  If  I  can  not  move  with  vigor  in  the  active  and  busy  world, 
much  more  shall  these  hard-working  hands  provide  me  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Poverty  is  my  inheritance :  I  know  from  the 
cradle  the  taste  of  her  bitter  but  wholesome  cup ;  but  I  will  earn  for 
myself  the  advantages  which  fortune  sometimes  in  vain  showers  on 
her  favorites.  A  resolute  purpose  shall  be  my  patrimony ;  a  frugal 
life,  my  great  revenue.  Mean  may  be  the  occupation,  hard  and  steady 
the  toil ;  but  they  shall  not  break  nor  bend  my  spirit  It  has  not 
been  given  me  to  pass  the  happy  days  of  emulous  youth  in  the 
abod^  of  learning,  or  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of  science  and 
literature ;  but,  if  Providence  has  denied  me  that  privilege  which 
most  I  should  have  coveted,  it  has  granted  me  a  love  of  lettero  not 
always  brought  from  academic  halls.     The  wise  of  every  country  and 
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age  shall  teach  me  from  the  shelves  of  roj  library ;  the  gray  dawn 
and  the  midnight  lamp  shall  bear  witness  to  my  diligence ;  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters  I  will  educate  myself." 

Of  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr.  Dowse  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  reliable  information,  that  he 
cherished  a  profound  traditionary  respect  for  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  pursued  a  course  of  manly  inquiry,  he  had 
settled  down  upon  a  rational  faith  in  those  prominent  doctrines  which 
unite  the  assent  of  most  professing  Christians.  He  admired  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  was  in  presumed  conformity 
with  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  that  the  solemn  and  affecting  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead. was  performed  at  the  door  of  his  tomb, 
amid  the  falling  leaves  of  November. 

He  had  constantly  on  his  table,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  a  copy  of  the  Liturgy  compiled  a  few  years  since,  by  Hon.  David 
Sears,  from  the  liturgies  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  Christian 
church;  a  truly  significant  expression  of  tliat  yearning  for  union, 
which  is  cherished,  as  I  think,  by  sincere  and  earnest  men  throughout 
Christendom.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that,  without  dogmatiz- 
ing, he  leaned  to  the  ancient  formularies  of  belief  as  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth ;  not  following  opinion  to 
the  extremes  to  which  it  has  more  recently  been  carried.  I  believe 
that  he  felt  devoutly,  speculated  modestly  and  sparingly,  and  aimed 
to  give  proof  of  Christian  principles  by  Christian  word  and  deed ; 
covering  up  the  deep  things  of  religion  in  a  thick- woven  veil,  of 
which  awe  of  the  Infinite  was  the  warp,  humility  the  woof,  love  the 
bright  tincture ;  and  which  was  spangled  all  over  with  the  golden 
works  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  queen  of  New  England^s  rivers 
fiows  clear  and  strong  through  her  fertile  meadows ;  the  vaporous 
mists  of  morning  hang  over  her  path:  but  the  golden  wealth  of 
autumn  loads  her  banks  and  attests  her  presence.  In  like  manner, 
the  stream  of  practical  piety  flowed  through  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  our  departed  friend ;  but  the  fleecy  clouds  of  silent  reverence 
hovered  over  the  current,  and  a  firm  and  rational  faith  was  principally 
manifested,  not  in  sectarian  professions,  but  in  a  chastened  temper,  a 
pure  conversation,  and  an  upright  life. 

As  Mr.  Dowse  was  childless,  the  final  destination  of  his  library 
was  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  among  those  acquainted  with  its 
value.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  on  July  30, 
1856,  the  formal  transfer  was  made.    The  library,  however,  was  left 


by  the  societj  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dowse  during  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  consisted  of  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  generally  in  good,  often  in  elegant  bindings,  and 
of  the  best  editions.  It  is  almost  exclusively  an  English  library, 
though  containing  translations  of  the  principal  auUiors  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  the  cultivated  languages  of  modem  Europe.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  Mr.  Dowse  $40,000  without  interest  After 
his  death  the  library  was  deposited  in  the  Historical  Society's  build- 
ing, in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  arranged  in  taste- 
ful cabinets  at  a  cost  of  td,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sum  of  $10,000  also  given  by  them  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  conservation  and  care  of  the  library.  Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made 
provision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  The  residue  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  literary,  sdentific,  or 
charitable  purposes.  The  collection  of  water-colors  was  given  by 
them  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  an  apartment 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Handsome  donations  have  been 
made  by  the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  public  objects  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston.*  The  Dowse  High  School  has  been  founded  by  them  at  Sher- 
bom,  where  he  passed  fiis  youth  and  learned  his  trade;  and  the 
Dowse  Institute  established  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  residence. 

NOTE. 

The  following  allusion  to  Mr.  Dowie  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  a  Lecture  in  the 
Dranklin  Course  in  Boston,  in  1831,  hiis  often  been  cited  as  an  encouragement  to 
workingmen  to  collect  and  study  books. 

I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance,  near  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  industry.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a  person  who 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather  dresser,  and  has  all  his  life  worked,  and 
still  works,  at  his  business.  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  portion  of 
his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant  learning.  Under 
the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most  excellent  library  of 

*Bo«too  Athenvuni— Gallery  of  W»ter  Colon, $5,000 

To  MusachuaettB  Historical  SocietyPermaneot  Fond, 10,000 

Library 40.000 

"  a  -         for  fixtures  of  loom, 3,000 

City  of  Cambridge  for  Courae  of  Lecturat 10,000 

If BSMchuwtts  Gciwral  Hospital, 5,000 

Asy lams  for  Aged  Indigent  Females, 5,000 

Town  of  Sherbom  for  High  School, 5,000 

Banraid  College  for  Botanic  Garden, 5t,0Q0 

OUwr  Publio  Objects, 19000 
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English  books,  for  its  siie,  wilb  which  I  sm  aoqiuuDted.  The  books  have  be«ii 
selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  accomplished 
scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  Engtand  by  himself.  What  is  more  impor- 
tam  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  well  aoqnainted  with  their  osotenta. 
Among  them  are  sevecal  volaroes  of  the  most  costly  and  magniBoent  engravings. 
Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  scries  of  paintings  ia 
water-oolor8—<opie8  of  the  prineipal  works  of  tho  ancient  roasters  in  En^nd, 
which  a  fortunate  aocident  planed  in.his  possession — and  several  vahiable  nictures 
purchased  by  himself.  The  whole  forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knewledge,  ndt 
surpasBed,  if  equaled,  by  any  thing  of  its  kind  Jn  the  country. 

Mr.  George  B.  Bmenuo  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  I>owse  hi  an  Address  at  a 
School  Festival  m  Salem  m  1842. 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year,  I  have  passed  by  the  shop  of  a 
diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  bave  often  seen  busy  at  hb  tmde,  with  hb 
arms  bare,  hard  at  work.  His  industry  and  steadiness  have  been  sucoesBful,  and 
he  has  gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  remains  wisely  devoted  to  his  trade. 
During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at  his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.  At 
night,  he  sits  down  in  his  parlor,  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  oompany  of 
his  friends.  And  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  oullection  of  friends  that  aoy 
man  in  New  England  can  boast  of.  William  H.  PresooCt  goes  out  from  Boston, 
and  talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Washington  Irving  comes  from 
New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the  adventurous 
voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  the  tale  of  the  Broken 
Heart  Georgo  Bancroft  sits  down  with  him,  and  points  out  on  a  map  the  colonies 
and  settlements  of  America,  their  circumstances  and  fiites,  and  gives  him  the  early 
history  of  liberty.  Jared  Sparks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  hemic  deeds  of  that 
godlike  man  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetiy,  his 
neighbor  Washington  Allslon,  the  great  paint(*r,  steps  in  and  tells  him  a  story^ 
and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well^-or  repeats  to  him  lipes  of  poetry.  Bryant  conies, 
with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt  among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire  *, 
and  Richard  H.  Dana,  fikther  and  son,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stir- 
ring poetry ;  the  other  to  speak  of  his  two  year*  before  the  maet.  Or,  if  this 
mechanic  is  in  a  speculative  mood.  Prof.  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the 
changes  that  have  befollen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  Fkwd  and  before ; 
or  Prof.  Espy  tries  to  show  him  bow  to  predict  a  storm.  No^  is  bis  acquaintance 
confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends  for  Sir  John  Herschel 
from  across  the  ocean  ;  and  he  comes  and  sits  down,  and  discourses  eloquently 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation— of  all  the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our 
sight  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night  Nor  b  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  blue 
waves  alone  Uiat  his  friends  come  to  visit  him ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider 
ocean  of  time  come  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit 
down  by  his  table,  and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.  That 
eloquent  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  board  descending  to  his  girdle;  still  blind| 
but  still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him,  and,  as  he  sang  almost  three  thouitand  years 
ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wanderings  of  the  sage 
TJlysses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the 
poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house  in  Westminster ;  Burns  from  his 
cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his  dwelling  by  tlie  Tweed.  And  any  time 
these  three  years  past  may  have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
a  hero  with  school-boys,  for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them ;  a  man  whom  so  many 
of  your  neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see~-Charies  Dickens.  In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather  dresser  lives  a  happy  and  re* 
spected  life;  not  less  respected,  and  for  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy  ambition 
had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a  state ;  and  the 
more,  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor  daily  in  his  honorable 
calling. 

My  young  friends,  this  is  no  foney  dteteh.  Many  who  hear  me,  know,  at 
well  as  I  do,  Thomas  Dowsk,  the  leather  dresser  of  Cambridgeport  \  and  many 
have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  library. 
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■oinraENT  to  riuNKLiN. 
Toward  the  dote  of  his  life,  and  when  no  selfish  end  oould  be  promoted  by 
the  uiaToidBble  notoriety  of  the  act,  Mr.  Dowse  stepped  oat  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  his  diffidence  to  make  a  yery  significant  pnblic  demonstration  of 
his  interior  sentiment;  not  by  the  methods  which  most  win  the  gratitade  of 
society,  or,  what  is  often  mistaken  lor  it,  tlie  applanse  of  public  bodies;  not 
by  donations  to  poblio  institntions  or  fiishionable  charities ;  but  by  a  most  ex- 
pressive tribute  of  respect  to  the  honored,  the  irresponslYC  dead.  Franklin 
had  always  been  one  of  his  chief  &Torites  among  the  great  men  of  America. 
The  example  of  the  poor  apprentice,  of  the  hard-working  jonmeyman  printer, 
who  rose  to  the  bights  of  usefulness  and  feme,  and  often  cheered  the  humble 
leather  dresser,  as  it  has  thousands  of  others  similarly  situated,  in  the  solitary  and 
friendless  outset  of  his  own  career.  The  teachings  of  the  philosopher  of  common 
sense  had  found  a  clear  echo  in  his  practical  understanding :  and  so,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  great  man  whom  he  so  highly  honored 
and  warmly  appreciated ;  not  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  well-balanced  phrases,  but 
in  monumental  granite.  Mr.  Dowse's  eulogy  on  Franklin  was  pronounced  in  the 
following  inscription,  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  obelisk,  in  which  all  the  promi- 
nent points  in  the  character  of  the  great  man  to  whom  it  is  consecrated  are  indi- 
cated with  discrimination,  and  nothing  appropriate  to  the  place  is  omitted  but  the 
name  of  the  venerable  and  modest  admirer,  by  whom  ibis  ezpenrive  and  abiding 
tribute  of  respect  was  piud : — 

TO  THK  MKHOST 

or 
BWJAMIN    FRANKLIX 

THK  PRIMTKR 

TBI   raiLotoraiB 

TBI   tTArKSMAII 

TBI  PATRIOT 

WHO 

■T  HI0   WI8DOK 

BLtfSKD    BU     COUMTRT    AMD    KU    ASS 

AMD 

BKQITBATBKD     TO     TBK     WORLD 

AM  ILLniTRIOUa   KXAMPLK 

OP 

MDUSTRT 

XRTKORITT 

AMD 

SKLP-CULTURK 

BORR  IN  BOSTON  MDCCVI 

DXBD    IM    PBILADBLPBXA    MDCOZO 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dowse  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Franklin  was  as  remarkable  as  the  act  Itself.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  raised  no  committee ;  levied  no  contributions  on  the  weary  circle 
of  impatient  subscribers,  who  murmar  while  they  give ;  summoned  no  crowd  to 
witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone ;  but,  in  the  solitude  of  his  library,  pro- 
jected, carried  on,  completed,  and  paid  for  the  work.  With  the  exception  of  the 
nm  in  Franklin  Place — a  matter  of  ornament  rather  than  commemoration — ^tbe 
first  monument  raised  to  the  immortal  printer,  philosopher,  and  statesman — one 
of  the  brightest  names  of  his  age— was  erected  by  the  leather  dresser  of  Cam- 
bridgcport 
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THE   D0W8B   LIBRARY. 

A  short  timo  before  his  death,  Mr.  Dowse  caused  a  few  copies  of  a  catalogue 
of  his  library  to  be  printed  for  private  distribotlon.  It  is  contained  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  two  hand  red  and  fonrtecn  pages.  The  number  of  works  entered  fai 
the  catalogue  is  two  thousand  and  eight,-  and  the  estimated  number  of  volumes  ia 
not  lees  than  five  thousand ;  all  decently,  many  elegantly,  a  few  magnificently, 
bound.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  choice  editions,  where  a  choice  of  editions 
exists.  A  fair  proportion  of  them  are  specimens  of  beautiful  typography ;  a  few 
of  them  works  of  bibliographical  luxury  and  splendor.  It  is  an  English  library. 
Mr.  Dowse  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ancient  or  foreign  languages ;  and  as  ft 
was  formed  not  for  ostentation,  but  use,  it  contained  but  a  few  volumes  not  in  the 
English  tongue.  In  running  over  the  catalogue  cursorily  for  this  purpose,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  Greek  language,  and  but  a  single  work  in  Latin,  and  that  not  an 
ancient  author, — a  volume  of  De  Bry's  collection  of  voyages ;  and  nothing  in  any 
foreign  languages  but  the  works  of  the  three  great  masters  of  sacred  oratory  in 
French — Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon ;  in  all,  seventy-two  volumes.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  the  voyage  of  Father  Marquette,  who,  first  of  civilized  men, 
descended  the  Mississippi,  from  its  junction  with  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas, 
were  the  only  books  in  a  for^n  language  contained  in  Mr.  Dowsers  library — the 
last  being  a  present. 

But,  tliough  he  confined  his  library  almost  exclusively  to  the  English  language, 
it  was  enriched  with  the  best  translations  of  nearly  all  the  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  standard  authors  of  the 
principal  modern  tongues.  Thus  his  shelves  oontiuned  translations  of  Homer, 
Uesiod,  the  minor  lyric  and  elegiac  poets,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  iEschylus,  SopTw- 
dcs,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philostratus,  Epictetos, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xcnophon,  Arrian, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysus  of  Halicamossus,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  Die 
Chrysoetom,  Longinus,  Aristronetus,  Anacreon,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  and  the  Em- 
peror Julian.  From  the  Latin  he  had  transkitions  of  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Lucan,  Claudian,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cesar,  Sallast,  Livius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Justin,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Apuleius.  Among  German  writers  he  had  translations 
of  the  principal  works  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller,  of  Norden, 
Niebuhr,  father  and  son,  Johannes  von  Mailer,  Hceren,  Otto  MQllcr,  Raumer, 
Ranke,  Mendelssohn,  Kant,  the  two  Schlegcls,  Menzel,  Hcinrich  Heine,  and 
Weber.  From  the  Italian  language  he  had  translations  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc* 
caccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Guarini,  Marco  Polo,  Machiavelli,  the  Memorials  of  Colum- 
bus, Guiociardini,  Clavigero,  Botta,  Lanzi,  and  Metastasio.  Of  French  authors 
'  he  had  translations  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  De  Comines,  Froissart,  Monstrelet, 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  De  Rets,  De  la  Rochefoucault,  F^n^lon,  Racine, 
Lafuntaine,  Molidre,  Madame  de  S^vigne,  Boileau,  De  la  Salle,  La  Hontan,  Rapin, 
Bayle,  Rollin,  Montesquieu,  Bossu,  Charlevoix,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  Ver- 
tot,  the  Abb6  Raynal,  St  Pierre,  Do  Vaillant,  Vohiey,  Brissot  de  Warville,  De 
Chasteilux,  Marmontel,  Barthelemi,  Neck^r,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Roland, 
Mirabeau,  Ch6nier,  Chateaubriand,  La  Roche  Jacquelein,  Barun  Humboldt,  Sis- 
mondi,  Guizot,  De  Tocqucville,  Lamartine,  and  B^ranger.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  he  liad  Cervantes,  Cortex,  Gomara,  Bemal  Diaz,  Las  Casas,  De  Soto, 
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Be  Solifl,  Grarcilaaso  do  la  Vega,  Herrera,  MaiiaDa,  Molina,  Qaeyedo,  UUoa, 
Cabrera,  Alcedo,  aod  Camoesa.  It  la  acarcely  neceasary  to  add  to  thia,  I  fear, 
tedtooa  recital  of  namea,  that  it  waa  evidently  Mr.  Dowao'a  intentioD,  aa  far  aa  it 
oonld  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  trauBlationa,  that  hia  ahelvee  should 
Bot  only  contain  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of  every  language  and  age, 
but  also  a  fair  representation  of  the  ge4lral  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
tongues. 

But  it  was,  of  course,  upon  his  own  language  that  he  expended  his  strength ; 
lor  here  he  waa  able  to  drink  at  the  fountains.  Putting  aside  purely  scieDtifio, 
professional,  and  technical  treatises — ^in  which,  however,  the  library  is  uot  wholly 
deficient — ^it  may  be  said  to  contain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  works  of  nearly 
•very  standard  English  and  American  author,  with  a  copious  supply  of  illustra- 
tive and  miscellaneous  literature,  brought  down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
when,  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  he  ceased  to  add  to  his  collection. 
No  one  department  appears  to  predominate ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  gatlier, 
from  the  choice  of  his  books,  that  hia  taste  had  even  strongly  inclined  to  any  one 
branch  of  reading  beyond  all  others.  Ue  poesemcd  the  poets  and  the  dramatisti, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day  (more  than  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
the  printed  catalogue  are  devoted  to  Shakspeare  and  his  commentators;)  a  fine 
scries  of  the  chroniclers ;  the  historians  and  biographers ;  the  writers  and  collec- 
tors of  voyages  and  travels,  among  which  is  the  beautiful  set  of  Purchases  Pil- 
grims, one  volume  of  which  was  selected  as  the  earnest  volume  of  the  donation 
of  his  library  to  the  Historical  Society  ;  the  philosophers,  theologians,  moralisti, 
essayists ;  and  an  ample  choice  of  miscellaneous  writers.  To  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  them  would  be  simply  to  repeat  the  prominent  names  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English  language.  Though  not  aiming  in  any  degree  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books  whose  principal  value  conaists  in  their  rarity,  Mr.  Dowse  was  not 
without  fondness  for  bibliographical  curiosities.  His  collection  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  curious  works  seldom  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
among  them  a  magnificent  large  paper-copy  of  Diddin's  bibliographical  publica- 
tions. Though  somewhat  reserved  in  speaking  of  his  books,  and  generally  con- 
tented with  simply  calling  a  friend's  attention  to  a  curious  volume,  he  sometimes 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  **  A  rare  book." 

When  the  works  of  authors,  fiilliug  within  his  range,  had  been  collected  in  a 
uniform  edition,  he  was  generally  provided  with  it  There  is  not  much  of  science, 
abstract  or  applied ;  though  that  expression  may  seem  ill  chosen,  when  I  add  that 
it  contains  translations  of  Newton's  '*  Principia  "  and  Laplace's  "  System  of  the 
World.''  There  is  but  little  of  jurisprudence  in  any  department ;  but  Grotius 
and  Vattel,  and  one  of  the  critical  editions  of  Blackstone,  show  that  neither  the 
public  nor  municipal  law  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  him.  In  American 
books  the  library  is  rather  deficient.  It  contains  President  John  Adams'  **  De« 
fence  of  the  American  Constitutions ;"  but  no  work  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  but  very  few  having  any  bearing  upon  political  questions. 
There  are  the  works  of  Hamilton,  whom  Mr.  Dowse  greatly  respected  ;  of  fisher 
Ames ;  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia ;"  and  the  little  volume  entitled  the 
''  Political  Legacies  of  Washington  ;"  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  the 
works  of  Franklin,  whom  he  held  ih  especial  honor,  Mr.  Dowse's  library  con- 
tains the  writings  of  no  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  any  one 
of  our  distinguiahed  statesmen.    It  is  well  supplied  in  the  department  of  American 
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history,  and  in  that  hraoeh  ooutaim  some  works  of  great  rarity  and  Yalae.  Of 
oongreastonal  documents,  I  think  there  is  not  one  on  the  oatalogne ! 

That  it  wants  many  books  not  less  ▼alnable  than  many  which  it  contains,  b  no 
doubt  true.  Nothing  else  was  possible,  in  a  collection  <^  five  thousand  volumes. 
Had  it  bevn  fifty  or  five  hundred  thousand,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  he  formed  his  library  not  in  a  mass,  and  on  tha 
principle  of  embracing  at  once  all  the  books  belonging  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment. He  sent  for  the  books  which  he  wanted ;  for  the  books  which  were  offered 
in  sale  catalogues  at  acceptable  prices ;  for  the  books  which  fell  m  with  his  line 
of  thought  at  the  time ;  reserving  to  future  opportunities  to  supply  defioienciea, 
and  make  departments  more  complete.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  though 
his  business  prospered,  and  yielded  what,  under  the  ciroamstances  of  the  easa, 
might  be  deemed  an  ample  income,  he  never  had  at  command  the  means  for  ex- 
travagant purchases.  Nothing  would  be  more  inconsiderate  than  to  compare  his 
library  with  the  great  foreign  private  libraries — Mr.  Grenville*s  or  Lord  Spencer's 
in  England,  or  Mr.  Lenox's  in  this  country,  on  which  princely  fortunes  have  been 
expended  ;  although,  if  estimated  in  proportion  to  his  means,  his  modest  oolleo- 
tion  would  not  suffer  in  the  contrast.  "  When  I  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age," 
Mr.  Dowse  remarked  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  I  never  had  any  means  but  the  wages  of 
a  journeyman  leather  dresser,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month ;  I  had  never  paid 
five  dollars  for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another ;  I  never  had  worn  a  pair  of 
boots ;  and  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  several  hundred  good  books^ 
well  bound.'' 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  other  dcstinatioB 
for  his  books  than  that  which  awaits  the  majority  of  libraries  at  home  and  abroad— 
that  of  coming  to  the  hammer  on  the  decease  of  their  proprietors.  Happily  for 
ns-^-and,  may  I  not  add,  happily  for  him  while  he  yet  lived  T — happily  for  hla 
memory,  he  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  bestowing  it,  while  he  lived,  on  a  publio 
institution.  By  an  act  of  calm  self-posseflswn  rarely  witnessed  so  near  the  MUng 
of  the  curtain,  be  called  you,  sir  (Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,)  with  our  worthy 
associate,  Mr.  Livermore,  to  his  presence,  as  the  representatives  of  our  society; 
and  divesting  himself  in  our  fiivor  of  what  had  been  his  most  valued  property — 
the  occupation  of  his  time,  the  ornament  of  his  existence*— m  which  he  had  lived 
his  life  and  breathed  his  soul,  transferred  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Ton,  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  appreciated  the  value,  yon  felt  tha 
Unportance,  of  the  gift  of  his  library,  and  received  it  as  a  sacred  trust  Ton  have 
consecrated  to  it  an  apartment,  I  may  venture  to  say^  not  unworthy  a  oollectk>n  so 
curious  in  its  history,  so  precious  in  its  contents — an  inner  room  in  your  substantial 
granite  building,  approached  through  your  own  interesting  gallery  of  portraili 
and  extremely  important  historical  library,  looking  out  from  its  windows  on  the 
hallowed  ground  where  the  pious  fathers  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  rest  m 
peace.  There,  appropriately  arranged  in  convenient  and  tasteful  cabinets  at  the 
expense  of  his  executors,  and  by  their  liberality,  wisely  interpreting  and  carrying 
out  the  muniBoeut  intentions  of  the  donor,  endowed  with  a  fond  which  will  insure 
that  permanent  supervision  and  care,  without  which  the  best  library  soon  &11s  into 
decay,  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  9  f^^t^*  as  well  as  a  «»^^/««  *'f  ^f— a  nobla 
monument,  more  durable,  more  significant,  than  marble  or  brass — to  his  pure  and 
honored  memory.    There,  with  the  sacred  repose  of  death  beneath  the  wiudowsy 
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and  the  Imng  repose  of  oanonned  wiedom  aroand  the  walls,  the  well-ohoeea 
ToIumee~the  solace  for  a  loDg  life  of  bb  own  lonely,  bat,  through  them,  not 
eheerleaa  houn— will  attract,  amnse,  inform,  and  inttnict  sncoeasive  generations. 
There  bis  benignant  ooantenanoe-~admirably  portrayed  by  the  skillful  artist,  at 
the  request  of  the  society,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life — ^wtU  oontinae  to  smile 
upon  the  visitor  that  genial  welcome,  which,  while  he  lived,  ever  made  the  coveted 
access  to  his  library  doubly  delightful.  There  the  silent  and  self*diatrusttng  man, 
speaking  by  the  lips  of  all  the  wise  and  famous  of  our  language,  assembled  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  shelves,  will  bold  converse  with  studious  and  thought- 
ful readers,  as  long  as  the  ear  drinks  in  the  muuc  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
ISnglish  tongue--as  long  as  the  mind  shall  hunger,  with  an  appetite  which  grows 
with  indulgence,  for  the  intellectual  food  which  never  satisfies  and  never  cloys. 

Of  this  library,  his  neighbor,  friend  and  executor,  George  livermore,  Esq., 
remarks : — 

**  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  library  of  the  same  size  where  the  books  were 
more  ck)sely  identified  with  the  collector.  His  library  was  to  him  more  than  a 
collection  of  rare  and  costly  intellectual  treasures.  Each  volume  possessed  some 
special  interest  •,  for  it  was  at  first  bought  and  read  because  the  author  or  his  work 
pleased  him,  or  because  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  illustrated  some  theory, 
principle, or  object,  in  which  he  felt  interested.  A  book,  once  admitted  to  a  place 
upon  his  shelves,  became  to  him  a  constant  companion  and  a  personal  friend.  In- 
deed, through  the  greater  port  of  his  long  life,  his  chief  converse  was  with  these 
silent  teachers,  these  gentle  guides.  He  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  the  visits  of  persona 
of  cultivated  intellectual  and  refined  taste  from  his  own  neighborhood  or  from  a 
distance ;  but  these  visits  were  short,  if  not  infrequent,  and  afibrded  little  opportunity 
for  any  thing  more  than  passing  remarks  respecting  authors  and  editions. 

'*  Though  Mr.  Dowse  lived  so  much  by  himself,  he  should  not  be  considered  a 
solitary  man.  In  his  early  life,  he  could  have  truly  adopted  the  language  of 
Channing :  '  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter, 
and  take  np  their  abode  under  my  roof;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing 
to  me  of  Paradise ;  and  Shakspeare,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  Franklin,  to  enrich  me  with  hb  proetleal 
wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship ;  and  I  may  be- 
oome  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in 
the  place  where  I  live.'  This  glorious  companionship  he  had ;  and  it  fully  sufficed 
him  when  his  *  dwelling '  was  no  longer  '  obscure,'  and  when  he  would  have  been 
welcomed  and  honored  in  any  society  of  cultivated  minds." 
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L    THB  OATXOHBTIOAL  MKTHOD. 

1.  The  adjective  cateeheiieal  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  verb 
xanf);^i(j,  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  id  the  sense  of  ^  to  resound  or  make  a  pleasant  noise,^ 
A;c.,  but  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  the  Fathers  it  signifies  ^'  to 
instruct  in  first  principles— especially  the  first  principles  of  religion.** 
The  verb  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament — for  instance,  in 
Luke,  i.  4 ;  Acts,  xviii.  25,  zxi.  21, 24 ;  Rom.  ii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19 ; 
Gal.  vi.  6 ; — ^and  is  translated  according  to  the  context,  "  to  instruct," 
"to  inform,"  "to  teach." 

2.  The  catechetical  method,  as  we  employ  the  phrase,  is  the 
method  of  teaching  by  questioning.  Yet  all  questioning  does  not 
come  under  this  head.  Questions  may  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  whether  what  has  been  previously  learned  has  been  rightly 
understood  and  is  remembered  by  the  pupil.  This  is  examination, 
not  catechisation.  Catechetical  questioning  implies  teaching — exam- 
inatory  questioning,  merely  testing  or  proving.  In  practice  they 
readily  blend,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  them  separately. 

3.  In  employing  this  method,  the  teacher  should  previously  decide 
in  his  own  mind  the  track  that  he  intends  to  pursue  in  imparting  his 
information;  and  this  will  necessarily  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  general  remarks  are  therefore  all  that  can  be  here 
offered  on  the  subject 

4.  The  first  class  of  questions  may  have  reference  to  the  meanings 
of  the  words  singly. 

All  language  is  more  or  less  figurative,  and  words  frequently  make 
a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  us  when  we  know  their 
precise  literal  meaning  as  well  as  their  ordinary  signification.  But 
the  extent  to  which  this  analysis  ought  to  be  carried  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  general  attainments  of  the  scholars,  <kc.,  &c. 

5.  The  second  class  of  questions  may  refer  to  the  expressions  em- 
ployed, that  is,  the  words  taken  in  the  reUtion  which  they  bear  to 
one  another — ^their  syntactical  relations. 

Peculiar  collocations  of  words  or  idioms  are  to  be  found  in  every 
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langaage,  and  thej  abound  ia  the  English  language,  in  which  it  n«t 
unfrequently  happens,  that  we  have  to  employ  three  or  four  words  to 
convey  an  idea  which  in  other  languages  may  be  expressed  by  a 
single  word.* 

6.  The  third  class  of  questions  may  aim  at  eliciting  the  facts  or 
doctrines  taught  in  the  subject,  with  their  relations  and  bearings  to  col- 
lateral facts  or  doctrines. 

7.  In  the  fourth  class  of  questions,  an  endeavor  may  be  made  to 
elicit  the  inferences  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject— or  in  other  words,  the  lesson  that  it  teaches,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  instruction. 

8.  If  the  questions  are  of  an  examinatory  kind,  they  may  be  put 
with  great  rapidity,  but  if  of  a  catechetical  kind,  more  time  may 
intervene,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  catechumens  to  get  into  a 
state  of  quiescent  sluggishness. 

9.  One  general  rule  for  the  conducting  of  the  catechetical  process, 
is  to  teli  a$  little  <w  pattsihle.  It  is  always  better  to  elicit  the  informa- 
tion by  subordinate  questions,  where  it  can  be  done,  than  to  tell  the 
pupils  in  a  direct  form.} 

10.  In  teaching  by  the  catechetical  method,  one  should  by  all 
m^ans  avoid  long  intervening  explanations,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  preachments. 

11.  In  his  questioning  the  teacher  ought  to  endeavor,  by  a  kind  of 
mental  substitution,  to  place  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of 
his  scholars  as  it  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  ought  not  of  course  to  descend  to  the  incorrect 
language  or  manners  of  his  scholars,  but  gradually  lead  them  to  imi- 
tate himself  in  these  respects. 

12.  A  monotony  of  voice  in  questioning  ought  to  be  avoided. 

*  SnppoM  the  words  perfectly  understood,  the  teacher  ought,  in  general,  to  translate  the 
iDfonnation  oat  of  the  technical  language  in  which  H  may  happen  to  be  invested.  Into  bis 
•wn  onllnarj  language,  or  that  of  the  pnpils  to  whom  he  nay  wish  to  convex  the  Inform* 
ation. 

This  is  nccessarj  in  order  that  the  subject  may  come  entirelj  home  to  them,  and  that  their 
minds  max  properix  assimilate  It.  For  our  language  is  bx  umge  fixed  for  as,  and  we  can  not 
aker  It ;  and  into  that  common  language  in  which  we  think  and  feel,  all  truth  must  be  trans- 
lated, if  we  would  think  and  /se/  respecting  it,  at  once  rigbtlXi  cleartx,  nml  vlvidlx.  See  I>r. 
Arnold's  Discourses. 

t  The  desirable  point  is,  to  insinuate  xour  information  into  their  minda,  so  that  bx  indirect 
and  tortuous  entrance  It  max  ^  caught  and  enUngied  with  what  Is  ah'eadx  there,  and  not 
slip  out  again,  as  it  would  through  a  direct  passage. 

The  main  point  Is,  so  to  shape  and  order  xour  questions  as  never  to  be  reduced  to  tell 
them  aox  thing  in  the  wax,  «mI  tba^  the  last  answer  should  give  the  conchislon  full  and 
eonvineing. 

This  evidentlx  requires  much  patient  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  acquire- 
ments also.  He  must  have  ganged  the  capacitx  of  the  minds  of  children,  obulned  an  Insight 
Into  their  working,  so  that  be  max  know  wbsrt  and  how  to  pr«H  with  his  qassttooa^AMms. 
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Whatever  pitch  of  voice  be  adopted,  if  a  monotone  bo  persisted  in» 
its  effect  is  to  beget  weariness — and  in  children  perhaps  sooner  than 
in  grown  persons. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  a  suitable  variety  of  inflection  in  the  voice 
tends  powerfully  to  awaken  and  preserve  the  attention,  to  deepen 
impressions,  and  to  lead  the  pupils  themselves  to  employ  correct  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression. 

14.  The  catechetical  lesson  that  attains  its  object  in  a  satisfactory 
way  by  the  shortest  course,  is  the  best  Questions  that  lead  too  far 
from  the  principal  point  of  the  lesson  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  teacher  perceive  that  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  is 
likely,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  to  lead  him  too  far  from  the 
object  of  the  lesson,  he  may  change  that  course ;  yet  the  necessity 
for  making  such  a  change  should  if  possible  be  avoided,  as  it  gen- 
erally mars  more  or  less  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson. 

15.  In  general,  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put  to  each  scholar 
seriatim,  but  to  the  whole  division  or  class.  By  this  means  the 
attention  of  all  is  kept  on  the  stretch.  In  genera),  too,  the  answer 
ought  to  be  given  by  an  individual  pupil,  and  not  by  the  whole  division 
or  class  simultaneously.  Too  many  questions  ought  not  to  be  asked 
Immediately  after  one  another  of  the  same  pupil ;  and  each  ought  to 
answer  only  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Each  scholar,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  some  questions  in 
every  lesson.  Where  the  attainments  of  the  division  or  claj^s  vary 
considerably,  the  questions  may  be  so  framed  and  so  addressed  as  in 
some  measure  to  meet  this  variety.  The  pupil  that  is  required  to 
answer  ought  to  be  addressed  by  name,  or  otherwise  made  to  know 
80  certainly  that  he  is  appealed  to,  as  to  prevent  a  misundei-standing 
on  this  point 

In  the  catechetical  method  there  are  two  principal  elements  that 
claim  our  attention — the  question  and  the  answer. 

The  Question  ought  not  to  be  above  the  Pupils'  Comprehension, 

1.  In  language, 

2.  It  ought  not  to  be  above  it  in  sense, 

3.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  complex^  that  is,  include  in  it  so  many 
particulars  as  to  bewilder.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to  break 
up  the  question  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

4.  The  question  ought  not  to  require  a  longer  answer  than  the 
pupils  can  properly  express  in  language.     On  the  other  hand — 

5.  It  ought  not  to  be  frequently  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the 
monosyllabic  answer  ^es  or  no.  Such  questions  do  not  sufficiently 
exercise  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

24 
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6.  The  question  ought  not  to  be  put  too  frequently  in  the  9am$ 
form  of  words. 

Uniformity  loug  continued  creates  mental  weariness  in  all  persons, 
and  will  of  course  do  so  sooner  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  per- 
sons of  mature  mind.  For  when  the  speaker  ceases  to  be  interesting, 
grown  persons  may  ceases  to  attend  to  him ;  and  by  turning  their 
thoughts  inward,  they  possess  in  reflection  a  much  larger  store  of 
entertainment  than  young  children. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  by  using  correct  and  varied 
language  leads  his  pupils  insensibly  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect ; 
and  so  to  acquire  the  valuable  habit  of  correct  mental  composition — 
a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in  our  most  element- 
ary schools.  The  learning  of  grammar  rules  will  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish this.  Practice  is  necessary,  and  no  school -exercise  affords  a 
better  field  for  this  practice  than  the  catechetical  method. 

7.  The  question  ought  to  be  pointed  and  definite — not  va^ue, 
ambiguous,  or  obscure, 

8.  It  ought  in  general  to  admit  but  of  one  correct  answer, 

9.  The  question  ought  to  depend  as  to  its  kind  upon  the  character 
of  the  preceding  answer. 

10.  The  question  in  general  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  questions,  that  one  link  of  a  chain  bears 
to  the  links  adjacent  to  it, 

11.  The  question  ought  in  general  to  be  short. 

The  attainments  of  the  pupils  must  partly  decide  the  latitude  to 
be  allowed  in  this  respect. 

12.  The  question  ouglit  to  contain  no  superfluous  words.  It  is 
possible  by  multiplying  words  to  increase  obscurity — ^and  every 
unnecessary  word  in  a  question  put  to  children  is  not  only  useless,  it 
ss  injurious ;  if  it  does  no  good,  it  is  sure  to  do  harm. 

13.  The  question  ought  not  to  end  frequently  in  the  word  whatf 

14.  Need  we  say  that  it  ought  to  be  grammatically  correct? 

The  Anaiver. 

1.  The  question  either  is  or  is  not  answered.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  first  thing  the  teacher  ought  to  do  is  not  to  say,  "  How  stupid 
you  are !"  but  to  consider  whether  the  cause  of  the  failure  rests  witb 
himself  or  with  the  pupils.  If  he  observes  not  carelessness  and  evi< 
dent  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  let  him  always  look  to 
liimself  first  for  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

2.  Perhaps  he  has  put  the  question  in  a  too  difficult,  too  obscure, 
or  too  ambiguous  form,  and  has  at  the  same  time  asked  it  in  a  harsh, 
unsympathizing,  repulsive,  or  intimidating  manner,  (fee,  &c.    If  any 
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ftueh  faults  exist  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  must  of  course  be 
corrected. 

3.  If  the  pupils  do  uot  answer,  it  is  either  because  they  can  not  or 
will  not  In  the  latter  case,  their  silence  may  originate  in  sullenness^ 
ill-temper,  spite,  or  bravado.  Against  that  spirit  of  which  these  are 
manifestations — should  it  ever  in  any  measure  show  itself— the 
teacher  must  strenuously  set  his  face. 

Or  it  may  originate  in  timidity,  fear  of  answering  wrongly,  bash* 
fulness,  d:c,,  d:c, — which  hindrances  are  to  be  got  over  by  a  kind 
and  encouraging  manner. 

The  pupils'  inability  to  answer  may  also  originate  in  their  inatten- 
tion, or  their  want  of  sufficient  command  of  language  properly  to 
express  themselves,  <fec.,  <&c  The  remedies  for  these  causes  of  fail- 
ure are  obvious. 

4.  The  answer  when  given  is  either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  right 
when  it  is  correct  as  it  respects  fact ;  that  is,  answers  to  the  question, 
and  is  properly  expressed ;  and  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects. 

5.  The  answer  may  be  either  wholly  wrong,  that  is,  false,  or  only 
partly  wrong,  that  is,  faulty. 

If  the  question  has  been  properly  asked,  and  a  false  answer  ia 
returned,  the  fault  lies  with  the  pupils. 

6.  They  may  answer  wrongly  from  playfulness,  carelessnessy  iaftt- 
tention,  or  absence  of  mind — their  thoughts  may  be  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  (fee,  or  they  may  not  have  fully  heard,  or  rightly  under- 
stood, the  question. 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  remedy  is  the  repetition  of  the  question  in 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  form  that 
admits  not  of  being  misunderstood. 

7.  Or  the  answer  may  be  false  because  the  pupils  really  entertain 
false  ideas  respecting  the  matter  to  which  the  question  relates^  In 
which  case  it  is  of  course  the  teacher's  business  forthwith  to  eorreet 
carefully  and  thoroughly  such  false  notions. 

8.  The  answer  may  be  only  partly  wrong  or  faulty.  With  respect 
to  the  matter  of  the  answer ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  pupil  answers 
more  than  the  teacher  desired — or  when  he  does  not  answer  the 
question  actually  asked,  but  passing  over  the  intermediate  steps, 
gives  an  answer  to  a  question  to  which  he  perceives  the  present 
question  points — that  is,  he  anticipates  the  teacher  in  his  process. 
This  only  happens  in  the  case  of  children  of  quick  parts.  The 
teacher  can  not  greatly  blame  such  pupils,  yet  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  weaker  capacities  the  practice  must  be  checked ;  and  if  the  for- 
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"ward  are  allowed  to  answer,  tbey  must  give  only  the  precise  answer 
which  each  question  requires, 

0.  An  answer  may  also  be  false  with  respect  to  its  matter,  when  it 
is  obscurely  or  indefinitely  expresed — when  it  gives  the  genus  instead 
of  the  species,  or  the  species  instead  of  the  individual — or  when  the 
linswer  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  question  required. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  not  sternly  to  check  or  discourages  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  pupils — provided  they  proceed  from  an 
evident  desire  to  learn,  and  to  do  their  best.  He  ought  rather  to 
seem  pleased  with  such  answers,  and  gently  lead  the  pupils  by  addi- 
tional questions  to  correct  their  inaccuracies. 

11.  An  answer  may  be  partly  wrong  as  respects  its  form^  by  con- 
taining grammatical  mistakes.  These  the  teacher  will  either  correct 
himself,  or  allow  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  correct  them. 
8uch  mistakes  are  perhaps  never  intentionally  made,  and  the  pupil 
that  commits  them  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  laughed  at.  • 

■  12.  The  answer  is  faulty  in  form  when  it  is  not  given  in  (hat  part 
of  speech  or  form  of  sentence  which  the  question  requires ;  when,  for 
instance,  a  verb  is  given  instead  of  a  noun,  a  word  instead  of  a  sen- 
tence, &c.,  <&c  A  simple  repetition  of  the  question  in  such  cases 
will  generally  lead  the  pupils  to  detect  and  correct  such  faulty 
expressions. 

13.  An  answer  may  also  be  regarded  as  faulty  with  respect  to 
form,  when  it  is  unintelligible  on  account  of  being  mutteringly  or 
indistinctly  spoken.  Such  answers,  when  they  do  occur,  should  never 
be  passed  over.  Distinct  speaking,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  is  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  that  throughout 
the  entire  business  of  instruction  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  it 

14.  The  answer  may  also  be  faulty  by  being  irrelevant  to  the 
question.  It  may  contain  in  it  something  absurd  or  ridiculous — or 
it  may  be  given  in  improper  or  vulgar  language.  But  such  answers 
will  not  often  occur,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  given  intentionally 
in  a  well-ordered  school. 

15.  The  treatment  of  such  offenders  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  ipirii  in  which  the  oflfense  is  committed.  We  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  merely  observing  that  guessing^  random^  and  foolish 
answers  should  be  vigorously  discountenanced.  Such  answering  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  often  disrespectfifl  Jx>  the  teacher,  and 
always  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  to  the  class  or  division  in  which  it 
occurs. 
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CounseU  and  Cautions  Respecting  ike  Employment  of  the  Catechetical  Method, 

1.  The  teacher  should  never  tell  the  first  letter,  first  syllable,  first 
\vorcl,  or  first  part  of  the  answer.  This  only  gives  rise  to  thoughtless 
guessing — senseless  or  ridiculous  answers. 

2.  The  teacher  ought  not  capriciously  to  require  the  pupil  to  give 
the  answer  in  the  precis^  words  that  he  (the  teacher)  may  himself 
have  thought  of,  and  in  his  own  mind  prescribed,  as  it  were,  for  the 
question.  This  only  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  needlessly  discour- 
ages and  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  pupil,  who  may,  in  his  own  mind, 
feel  convinced  that  he  answered  correctly,  though  perhaps  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  words  which  the  teacher  wished  to  have. 

3.  The  teacher  need  not  repeat  every  correct  answer.  This  ought 
to  be  avoided  because,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
also  renders  the  lesson  too  easy. 

Such  repetition  is  only  allowable  when  the  pupils  are  either  very 
young  or  of  slender  capacities.  Children  of  ordinary  parts  can,  with 
proper  attention,  readily  follow  a  well-arranged  and  well-conducted 
catechetical  lesson.  The  teacher  ought,  however,  to  repeat,  and  cause 
to  be  repeated,  the  more  difficult  answers  and  the  chief  points  in  the 
lesson. 

4.  The  teacher  ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  contract  the 
habit  of  accompanying  every  correct  answer  by  a  mark  of  approba- 
tion expressed  in  some  stereotyped  phrase — such  as,  "  very  well," 
"very  good,"  "quite  right,"  "that's  a  good  boy,"  "that's  a  good 
girl,"  <kc.,  <fec.  The  teacher  can  by  his  manner  at  once  show  whether 
the  answer  be  correct  or  not.  Such  ever-recurring  repetition  is  there- 
fore a  mere  loss  of  time.  It  may,  too,  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  pupils.  They  are  likely  either  to  expect  to  be  praised  on 
every  occasion,  or  else,  from  its  being  bestowed  so  indiscriminately, 
to  attach  no  value  whatever  to  it.  In  the  latter  case,  wben  an 
instance  does  occur  in  which  approbation  may  be  really  merited,  and 
ought  to  be  bestowed,  the  teacher,  by  this  bad  habit^  has  deprived 
himself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  power  of  giving  such  praise.  The 
teacher's  marked  approbation  ought  tlierefore  only  to  be  bestowed  on 
proper  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  question  of  more  thaa 
ordinary  difficulty  has  been  answered,  or  when  an  answer  has  been 
given  evincing  great  attention  and  though tfulness,  &c. 

5.  The  teacher  should  never  allow  any  other  pupil  to  answer  a 
question  than  the  one  who  is  asked.  If  others  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer, they  may  show  that  they  are  so  by  holding  out  their  finger,  or 
hand,  horizontally.     Confused  answering,  too,  that  is,  several  speaking 
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at  one  time,  ought  never  to  be  allowed.  In  such  a  case,  the  teacher 
can  neither  judge  of  the  correctness  nor  of  the  value  of  the  answer. 
Besides  this,  the  practice  may  give  rise  to  parroting  repetition,  which 
ought,  bj  all  means,  to  be  guarded  against. 

6.  Some  think  it  better  that  the  answer  should  never  be  given  in 
a  single  word,  but  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  or  sentence  complete 
in  itself.  For  instance,  suppose  the  question  asked — "  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  world?" — the  answer  would  not  be  simply  "round'' — 
but  would  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  sentence,  thus — ^  the 
world  is  round."  This  plan  will  occupy  more  time  than  the  one  gen- 
erally in  use.  As  an  occasional  variety,  however,  of  the  ordinary 
method,  we  feel  sure  that  the  time  it  might  occupy  would  not  bo 
misspent. 

7.  The  teacher  may,  if  he  think  fit,  allow  the  pupils  to  ask  him 
questions  or  propose  to  him  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  lesson :  but 
if  such  a  liberty  is  allowed,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  only  em- 
ployed within  proper  limits  and  in  a  proper  spirit.  With  due  caution 
and  control,  the  practice  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  Such 
questions  are  always  sure  to  excite  the  attention  of  even  the  less 
thoughtfiil  pupils.  Questions  that  are  in  this  way  put  foreign  to  the 
subject,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  &c.,  ^c,  <fec.,  the  teacher  will  readily 
know  how  to  deal  with.  Any  pupil  that  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  lesson,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  should  always  be 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  tell  his  difficulties  to  his  teacher  at 
a  proper  time. 

8.  Mental  surfeiting,  whether  it  may  be  occasioned  by  too  long 
lessons,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  ought  to  be  as  carefully 
guarded  against  as  physical  surfeiting,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons. 
For  they  both  alike  injure  health,  destroy  the  appetite,  and  create, 
for  the  most  part,  a  disgust  and  loathing  for  the  food,  mental  or 
physidhl,  that  has  been  indulged  in  to  satiety. 

This  caution  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  all  methods. 

0.  It  is  better,  in  general,  that  the  pupil  should  answer  in  his  own 
words,  and  not  in  the  words  of  the  text-book — except,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  object  is  to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  the  precise 
language,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  instruction  conveyed  in  it 

10.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  previously  prepare  his  catechet- 
ical lesson.  We  have  heard  of  teachers  who  boasted  that  they  never 
prepared  their  lessons ;  but  such  a  boast  is  much  too  silly  and  vain 
to  deserve  even  a  passing  notice — except  in  the  way  of  reprehension. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pretense  of  not  having  prepared 
the  lesson  is  no  valid  excuse  for  its  being  a  bad  one ;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  careful  preparation  does  not  at  all  detract  from  a  good 
lesson. 

11.  The  teacher  ought  not,  in  giving  his  catechetical  lessons,  to  use 
a  book,  that  is,  to  have  the  book  in  his  hand,  or  to  be  otherwise  con- 
fined to  it;  and  this  holds  equally  good,  even  should  the  book  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Such  teaching,  if 
teaching  it  deserves  to  be  called,  is  not  the  catechetical  method. 
The  moment  that  a  teadier  becomes  confined  rigidly  and  mechanic- 
ally to  his  text-book,  he  ceases  to  be,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term, 
a  teacher ;  he  b  rather  a  task- master. 

Socraiic  Method  Applied  to  ReUgioua  Instruction. 
The  following  observations  occur  in  a  charge  delivered  by  Arch- 
deacon Bather,  in  1835 : — 

I.  The  basineas  of  the  catechist  is  tn,  first,  inwiruct  his  papils,  by  questioning 
the  meaniDg  into  them,  and  then  examine  them,  by  questioDing  it  oat  of  them. 
The  practice  reeomnieDded  has,  of  course,  its  difficulties  \  and  the  method  cao 
not  be  fully  shown  without  more  minute  exampk-s  than  can  well  be  given  in  an 
address  of  this  nature.    I  may  possibly,  however,  explain  myself  in  some  degree. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  possess  the  minds  of  a  number  of  ignorant  and 
heedless  children  with  the  sense  and  meaning,  we  will  say,  of  one  of  oor  Lord's 
parables,  and  to  bring  them  to  perceive  and  consider  the  practical  lesson  which  it 
is  intended  to  convey.  In  order  to  this,  their  attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
gained  and  fixed ;  and  then  there  will,  probably,  be  words  and  phrases  to  be  ex- 
plained, perhaps  old  customs  also— the  literal  story  or  similitude  to  be  compan.'d 
with  the  religious  truth  or  doctrine  which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate,  and  other 
portions  of  Scripture  to  be  cited  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  point  in  hand,  in  a 
way  of  confirmation  or  further  exposition. 

Tlien  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding :  you  may  preach  or  Ucture  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  so  doing  yon  tell  your  hearers  what  you  have  acquired  and  ascer- 
tained yourselves ;  or  else  you  may  communicate  instruction,  as  I  advise,  hy  ask' 
ing  queationt  and  correcting  the  answer 9y  or,  I  should  rather  say,  by  bringing 
the  children  themselves  tocorreotthem,  by  means  of  further  questioning  on  your 
part ;  and  in  that  case  they  tell  you  every  thing.  The  catechist's  method  forces 
the  child  to  think.  Some  little  effort  and  application  of  mind  is  required  of  him — 
is  actually  extorted  from  him  every  moment 

Instead  of  making  a  speech,  the  instructor  has  put  a  question ;  perhaps  he  has 
got  no  answer,  or  a  wrong  answer }  but  he  is  not  beating  the  air,  and  his  pains  are 
not  thrown  away.  If  lie  has  but  shown  his  pupil  that  something  has  been  asked 
of  him  to  which  he  can  render  no  reply,  at  least  he  has  arrested  his  attention,  arid 
probably  excited  his  curiosity,  and  convinced  him,  moreover,  of  his  ignorance,  and 
made  him  perceive  just  in  what  place  and  instance  he  needs  information ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  has  not  made  a  proselyte,  be  has  got  a  hearer,  and  from  so  small 
a  beginning  greater  things  are  soon  to  follow.  He  has  the  opportunity,  whilst  the 
cate<-hetioal  instruction  is  proceeding,  of  interspersing,  as  he  gets  his  replies,  many 
brief  remarks  and  practical  observations,  in  a  natural  and  lively,  and  therefor* 
attracting  and  affecting,  manner ;  or  he  may  sum  up  the  particulars  afterward  in 
a  short  discourse,  and  ground  upon  them,  with  good  efft>ct,  the  admonitions  which 
they  obviously  suggest.  It  would  astonish  an  inexperienced  person  to  see  how 
much  very  young  children  may  acquire  in  this  way,  and  how  ronch  a  whole  school 
may  be  interested  b]r  it.  They  get  imperceptibly  a  knowledge  of  words,  and  a 
fuller  vocabulary ;  and  so,  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  every  one  will 
meet  with  who  attempts  to  instruct  the  children  of  very  ignorant  parents,  will  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  overcome.  Next  to  being  asked  a  question  ourselves,  nothing 
awakens  and  interests  us  more  than  hearing  others  questioned ;  there  will  ba 
curiosity  to  oatoh  the  child's  reply;  a  thought  can  scarcely  fail  to  cross  the  listener 
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hovr  he  should  reply  himpelff  or  whether  he  could  reply.  Many  are  glad  to  get 
infortiiation  without  the  risk  of  expotsing  present  ignorance ;  and  when  the  iufunn- 
ation  i4  watched  nnd  waited  for,  it  is  retained. 

II.  The  euteehctical  method  has  been  called  by  tome  the  Socratio  method. 
Though  this  name,  it  is  true,  has  also  been  usurped  by  books  written  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer.  In  t\ie  form  they  may  be,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  cale- 
chetical  method  they  can  not  be ;  and  if  the  method  of  Socrates  was  nothing 
more  than  as  it  is  set  forth  in  such  books,  truly  mankind  have  long  worshiped 
fdisely. 

Tlie  Soeratic  method  appears  to  have  consisted  in  a  judicious  combination  of 
interrogation  and  dialogue.  Socrates  it  has  been  remarked,  in  reasoning  with 
those  whose  judgments  he  wished  to  inform  or  rectify,  amumed  the  appearance 
rntlier  of  an  inquirer  than  of  a  disputant.  lie  insensibly  led  those  whom  he  con- 
verst-d  with  to  draw  themselves  the  conclusions  ho  desired,  by  a  series  of  well 
adapted  interrogatories,  rather  than  imposed  his  conclusions  on  them  by  the  direct 
force  of  any  arguments  of  his  own. 

He  rather  woq  their  conviction  by  gradual  and  unobserved  approaches,  in  which 
they  followed  him  as  a  friend,  than  forced  their  assent  by  the  weight  of  overbear- 
ing proofs  as  an  assailant. 

He  rather  helped  them  to  inform  and  rectify  their  own  judgments,  than  ap- 
peared in  the  magisterial  office  of  dictating  truth  or  refuting  falsehood. 

He  found  them  ignorant  of  some  important  truth;  and  instead  of  professing  to 
instruct  them,  he  sought  to  learn  their  sentiments  upon  some  other  truth,  with 
which  he  knew  they  were  acquninted,  and  which  he  knew  was  connected  with 
the  one  he  wanted  to  lead  them  to.  By  familiar  interrogatories  he  conducted 
them,  step  by  step,  through  the  intermediate  principles ;  till  they  were  at  length 
surprised  with  the  perception  of  what  they  liad  never  observed  before.  He  found 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  dangerous  error ;  and  instead  of  professing  to 
correct  them,  ho  led  them  on  by  successive  questions,  to  discern  an  absnrdity  in 
which  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves  landed  by  their  own  principles.  And 
thus  he  avoided  all  that  resistance  to  conviction,  which  often  renders  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration  ineffectual  to  persuade. — (See  the  ^^Socratic  Dialogues  ;^^ 
also  Dr.  Wiggei-s'  "Xi/e  of  Socrates," 

The  following,  taken  from  the  ^^Apologia^^  may  be  regarded  as  a 

brief  specimen  of  the  Socralic  mode : — 

"  Callias,*'  said  T,  "  if  your  two  sons  were  colts  or  calves,  we  should  have  chosen 
a  trainer  f(»r  them,  and  hired  him  with  a  fee,  one  who  would  be  likely  to  make 
them  excellent  and  useful  in  performing  their  proper  duties  \  now  this  man  would 
be  one  of  those  skilled  in  horses  or  agriculture ;  but  now,  since  they  are  men, 
what  master  arc  you  thinking  of  choosing  for  them  1"  The  answer  is  obvious, 
viz: — ''  A  trainer  fully  skilled  in  such  excellence  as  suits  a  man  and  a  citizen.*' 

III.  Dr.  Watts,  in  speaking  of  the  Soeratic  method  of  teaching,  observes : — 
This  method  of  dispute  derives  its  name  from  Socrates,  by  whom  it  was  practiced, 
and  by  other  philosophers  in  his  age,  long  before  Aristotle  invented  the  particular 
forms  of  syllogism  in  mood  and  figure  which  are  now  used  in  tcholasUc  dispu- 
tations. 

The  Socratical  way  is  managed  by  questions  and  answers,  in  such  a  manner  as 
this,  viz : — If  I  would  lead  a  pi'rson  into  the  belief  of  a  heaven  or  hell,  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  I  might  begin  in  some  such  manner  of  inquiry, 
and  Kuppose  the  most  obvious  and  easy  answers : — 

Q.  J>oes  God  govern  the  world  7 

A.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 

Q.  Is  not  God  both  a  good  and  righteous  governor  ? 

A.  Both  these  characters  doubtless  belong  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  a  good  and  righteous  governor? 

A.  That  he  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good. 

Q.  Are  the  good  always  rewarded  in  this  life  ? 

A.  No,  surely ;  for  many  virtuous  men  are  miserable  here,  and  greatly 
afflicted. 

Q.  Arc  the  wicked  always  pimished  in  this  life  7 
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.  A,  No,  oertalnly ;  for  many  of  them  livo  wkhoot  sorrow,  and  some  of  the  Tileat 
of  men  are  often  raised  t»  great  riches  aud  honor. 

Q.  Wherein,  then,  doth  God  make  it  appear  that  he  is  good  and  righteous  ? 

A.  I  own  there  is  bat  little  appearance  of  it  on  earth. 

Q.  Will  there  not  be  a  time,  then,  when  the  tables  shall  be  tamed,  and  the 
scene  of  things  changed,  since  Gud  governs  mankind  righteously  7 

A.  Doubtless,  there  mu«»t  be  a  proper  time  wherein  God  will  make  that  good- 
ness and  that  righteousness  to  appear. 

Q.  If  this  be  not  before  their  death,  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

A.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  but  by  supposing  man  to  have  some  existence 
after  this  life. 

Q.  Are  you  not  convinced,  then,  that  tliere  must  be  a  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  after  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  surely ;  I  now  see  plainly  that  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  God, 
as  governor  of  the  world,  necessarily  require  it. 

Now  the  advantages  of  tliis  method  are  very  considerable. 

1 .  It  represents  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  common  conversation,  which  is  a  much 
more  easy,  more  pleasant,  and  more  sprightly  way  of  instruction,  and  more  fit  to 
excite  the  attention  and  sharpen  the  penetration  of  the  learner,  tluin  solitary  read- 
ing  or  silent  attention  to  a  lecture.  Man,  being  a  social  creature,  delights  more 
in  conversation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if  it  be  wisely  and  happily  practiced. 

2.  This  method  has  something  very  obliging  in  it,  and  carries  a  very  humble 
and  condescending  air,  when  he  that  instructs  seems  to  be  the  inquirer,  and  seeks 
information  from  him  who  learns. 

3.  It  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  in- 
vention, which  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  human  nature ;  and  by  questions  perti- 
nently and  artificially  proposed,  it  does  as  effectually  draw  him  on  to  discover  his 
own  mistakes,  which  he  is  mnch  more  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  when  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  them  himself. 

4.  It  is  managed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  form  of  the  most  easy  reasoning ; 
always  arising  from  something^asserted  or  known  in  the  foregoing  answer,  and  so 
proceeding  to  inquire  something  unknown  in  the  following  question,  which  again 
makes  way  for  the  next  answer.  Now  such  an  exercise  is  very  alluring  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  understanding,  while  its  own  reasoning  powers  are  all  along  em- 
ployed, and  that  without  labor  or  difficulty,  because  the  querist  finds  out  and  pro- 
poses all  the  intermediate  ideas  or  middle  terms. 

Ti)e  following  remarks  are  abridged  from  "^n  Apology  or  Defense 
of  the  Catechetical  Method,''  by  Dr.  Dinter  :— 

The  catechetical  method  is  the  science,  art,  manner  (or  call  it  what  you  will) 
of  instructing  beginnera  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  This  art  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  against  its  opponents.  Who,  then,  are  its  opponents  7  They 
are  of  diffv-rent  kinds,  and  assume  various  grounds  of  objection.. 

The  first  class  object,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  is  not  by  this 
method  learnt  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  hearsay  kind 
of  knowledge  that  is  thus  acquired.  Thus  it  fares  with  the  catechetical  method  as 
with  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  religion,  «&o.  lie  who  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  who  only  half  knows  it,  rails  against  it.  But  have  you  ever  heard  of 
one  who  liad  catechised  efiiciently,  and  in  the  true  Socratic  manner,  for  the  space 
of  ten  yean,  who  gave  up  the  method,  saying  he  had  proved  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing ;  that  men  can  not  by  means  of  it  be  made  more  intelligent  or  better  7 
Tlie  physician  who,  af\er  a  professional  experience  of  forty  years,  employs  a  rem- 
edy, must,  indeed,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  probable  effect. 
But  he  who  only  knows  such  remedy  through  books,  may  very  easily  form  a  false 
opinion  respecting  it.  As  judges  of  philosophy  wo  select  only  philosophers  ;  and 
to  judge  of  the  catechetical  method,  therefore,  only  those  who  are  themselves  con- 
versant with  it     In  England,  lords  only  judge  lords. 

A  Meeottd  class  of  opponents  appear  not  to  know  themselves  what  they  speak 
against.  At  one  time  they  condemn  all  catechising;  at  another  time  they  speak 
as  if  it  were  only  the  Socratic  method  to  which  they  are  opposed ;  so  that  ono 
does  not  know  well  what  to  make  of  such  complaints.  But  suppose  the  catechet- 
ical method  be  rejected  entirely,  pray  what  better  method  are  our  opponents  pre- 
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pared  to  labsUtnte  in  ha  place  T  Shall  I  tell  yon  in  wbat  liglit  soeh  opponent! 
appear  to  me  f  Like  tlie  man  who  wished  to  baniah  Ariatides.  Why  f  ^  I  donH," 
said  he,  ^*  at  all  know  Ariatides ;  hot  I  mm  greatly  chagrined  that  so  much  should 
be  made  of  him  everywhere." 

There  t>  a  third  class  of  enemies  to  the  cateobetioal  method ;  they  are  the  leaat 
culpable  in  their  oppoaition,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  harmless.  They  are,  how* 
ever,  those  whom  I  hope  to  be  able  most  easily  to  reconcile.  They  have  adopted 
other  methods,  and  have  become  attached  to  them ;  and  one  can  not  give  up, 
with  indifference,  any  thing  to  the  uae  of  which  one  has  become  habituated.  Their 
opposition,  however,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  misapprehension.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  friends  of  the  catechetical  method  desire  that*it  should  be  employed 
in  teaching  every  subject,  and  in  all  die  classes  in  the  school.  But  such  is  fiir 
tfom  being  the  case.  The  catechetical  method  has  its  proper  sphere  and  its  proper 
limits ;  and  it  is  only  within  these  that  its  frienda  would  wish  to  see  it  employed. 

Wbat,  then,  further  are  the  ohargea  brought  against  the  catechetical  method 
by  these  onr  opponents  ?  Let  na  hear  them,  and  examine  them.  1st.  It  is  too 
difficult.  2d.  h  is  too  tedious.  3d.  It  is  not  suiuble  to  all  aubjecta.  4th.  It 
educates  only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  5th.  It  over-educatea.  Five  grave  chai^gea. 
I  trust,  however,  to  be  able  to  disprove  them  all. 

1 .  It  is  too  difficult.  Wbat  is  7  The  analy  tico-oatechetical  method  T  Certahiiy 
not.  When  a  man  has  thought  out  a  subject  in  a  clear  manner — and  this  is  what 
every  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  do~he  is  then  in  a  condition  to  analyze  such 
subject,  and  to  explain  to  his  pupils  whatever  may  be  obscure  in  it,  and  aaain  to 
question  the  meaning  of  it  out  of  them  ;  and,  when  a  section  is  thus  finiuiod,  to 
present  a  summary  Sc  the  whole.  A  thing  much  more  difficult  than  this,  is  the 
teaching  to  read,  especially  according  to  the  old-taahioned  phin. 

But  wbat  part  of  instruction  is  not  difficult? 

Those  who  would  convert  teaching  into  a  mere  mechanical  process,  would  de* 
prive  it  of  its  true  dignity ;  and  whoever  does  not  wish  to  do  this,  must,  at  least, 
admit  the  necessity  ^  the  subject-matter  of  the  ii]struction  being  duly  analyzed. 
The  catechetical  method,  when  compared  with  other  methoda  of  instruction,  will 
be  found  to  be  easier  rather  than  more  difficult.  And  however  difficult  It  may 
be,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  ia  necessary.  It  is  too  difficult  only  for  those  who  have 
not  at  alt  practiced  it.  It  becomes  easier,  too,  the  more  intimately  the  teacher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  way  by  which  the  pupils  arrive  at  a  dear  knowledge 
of  whatever  subject  is  brought  before  them. 

He  who  examines  badly,  will  most  probably  catechize  still  worse.  Hence  it 
comes  that  the  method  itself  is  esteemed  so  difficult.  ^^  I  have,"  says  one,  "  heard 
very  many  catechists,  but  among  them  all  there  were  but  few  indeed  really  good 
ones."  What  follows  from  this  7  *^  That  we  should  not  at  all  attempt  to  employ 
the  method?"  Is, then,  preaching  easier T  I,  who  am  vain  enough  to  think  that 
I  know  both,  believe  it  is  not.  If  we  would,  therefore,  act  justly,  we  must  ehher 
condemn  the  practice  of  preaching,  or  else  not  condemn  the  catechetical  method. 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  the  catechetical  method,  and  the  few  preeminently 
good  catcchisto  that  are  to  be  met  with,  are  no  valid  objectiona  against  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  method  itself. 

We  do  not  forbid  men  to  philosophize  because  a  JTanf  seldom  arises,  nor  to 
paint  because  a  Menge  la  rare.  But  enough  of  this  charge.  Let  us  examine  the 
second. 

2.  The  catechetical  method  renders  the  instruction  too  tedious  and  prolix. 
That  the  employment  of  the  catechetical  method  does  not  engross  more  time  than 
Is  compatible  with  the  claims  of  our  elementary  schools,  I  have  fully  proved  by  a 
thirty  years'  experience  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  at  first.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  acquire  courage  to  apeak  out  freely,  then  all  goes  on  quickly  enough ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  folks  increases  from  week  to  week,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  powers. 

The  catechetical  method,  when  rightly  emploved,  impresses  the  instruction 
more  deeply  on  the  mind  than,  perhaps,  any  other  method.  By  means  of  it, 
similar  ideas  are  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that,  on  any  exciting 
cause  awakening  one  idea,  the  whole  series  is  readily  and  vividly  called  up  in  the 
mind.  But  even  if  other  methods  were  shorter,  we  should  still  prefer  the  cate- 
chetical method,  as  being  the  most  efTeetual.  The  greatest  economist  does  not 
refuse  to  employ  his  money,  provided  he  is  sure  of  thereby  increasing  it    Just 
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■0,  the  edacator  is  aware  Uiat  the  time  which,  in  oertain  itagea  of  edaoation,  may 
■eeni,  to  a  superfioial  observer,  to  be  miaspent,  will,  by  and  by,  like  money  weU 
empWed,  be  rt;paid  with  a  rich  interest. 

3.  The  third  objection — viz.,  that  the  catechetical  method  is  not  suitable  to  aU 
tabjects — is  least  frequently  heard,  and  most  easily  confuted. 

Most,  then,  any  one  method  be  either  applied  or  applicable  to  the  teaohinjif  of 
all  branches  of  instruction  7  This  objection  is  just  about  as  much  worth  as  if  one 
should  complain  that  a  raaor  was  good  for  nothing,  because  its  edge  was  spoiled 
by  cutting  bread  with  it ;  for  which  purpose  it  was,  of  course,  never  intended.  If 
a  thing  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected  from  it 

For  instance,  it  is  no  more  a  valid  objection  against  the  catechetical  method,  to 
say  that  Geography,  some  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  cim  not  be  taught  by 
it,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  visible  illustrations,  than  it  would  he  a  valid 
objection  against  the  method  usually  employed  to  impart  religious  instruction,  to 
say  that  such  method  is  not  suited  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  &c. 

4.  The  catechetical  method,  says  the  fourth  class  of  our  opponents,  educates 
only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  They  allow  that  it  may  be  employeid  with  advantage 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  understanding,  but  that  this  it  effects  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  powers.  The  feelings,  for  instance,  say  they,  remain  uninfluenced. 
They  further  object,  that  the  method  analyzes  the  ideas,  and  teaches  the  child 
himself  to  investigate  and  sift  every  thing  that  comes  under  his  notice ;  and  thus 
it  treats  the  most  sacred  subjects  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  fiiot,  appealing 
to  the  reason  only.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  catechetical  method  that  have 
been  published  are,  I  allow,  open  to  these  objections.  Some  of  these  writers 
appear  to  me  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  as  the  organist  to  whom  the 
ohapel-master  Newman  said,  that  ^*  He  committed  no  other  fault  than  f Ait,  that 
he  committed  no  fault ;''  and  when  begged  to  explain  this  Delphic  saying,  he 
added,  that  the  attention  he  gave  to  all  the  minutiie,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should 
piny  the  slight<*st  grace  falsely,  so  occupied  his  entire  soul,  that,  though  he  played 
tlie  notes  correctly,  yet  he  did  not  infuse  into  the  whole  piece  a  proper  spirit  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  the  writers  on  the  catechetical  method ;  and 
much  less  is  it  the  case  with  the  many  worthy  men  who  daily  practice  it 

I  myself  think  with  pleasure  on  the  happy  years  I  spent  as  a  village  school- 
master. I  have  enjoyed  many  happy  hours,  but  none  have  been  more  happy  to 
me  than  those  in  which  my  upper  classes  imbibed  from  my  mouth,  yea,  warm 
from  my  heart,  the  words  of  the  Lord — those  truths  of  religion,  which  I  had  my- 
self previously  examined  and  carefully  thought  out,  in  order  that  I  might  the  more 
deeply  and  vividly  experience  their  truth  and  reality. 

Think  ye — that  at  these  times,  when  I  was  thus  humbly  endeavoring  to  carry 
into  practice  that  method  for  which  I  am  now  pleading,  and  when  my  labors  were 
not  unfrequently  rewarded  by  the  sympathetic  tear  of  love — think  ye — that  on 
such  occasions  the  feelings  of  either  the  teacher  or  the  taught  remain  uninfluenced 
for  good  ?  The  cherished  recollections  of  such  scenes  yet  awaken  in  my  bosom 
the  tenderest  sentiments  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible. 

5.  But  ^^  the  catechetical  method  over-eduoates.''  liCt  us  hear  nothing  of  this 
complaint  while  our  own  peasantry,  generally,  are  yet  unable  to  understiuid  the 
simplest  sermon ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns,  though  better 
clothed  indeed ,  are  not  a  whit  before  our  peasantry  in  their  intellectual  culture.  Nor 
let  such  a  complaint  be  heard  while  superstition  finds  everywhere  her  altars.  Let 
OS  6rst  duly  extend  education,  before  we  entertain  any  fears  about  over-education. 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which,  according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  there 
ean  be  said  to  be  an  over-education : — First,  when  any  one  of  the  mental  powers 
is  developed  and  educated  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  powers  which  remain 
uncultivated,  and  consequently,  as  it  were,  barren  and  useless.  Secondly,  where 
there  is  imparted  a  moss  of  inappropriate  information,  which  is  calculated  to  render 
men  discontented  with  their  social  position,  and  thus  to  incapacitate  them  for  the 
due  dischar<];e  of  their  every-dny  duties.  And,  thirdly,  where  the  powers  are 
exercised  solely  upon  groveling  and  unworthy  subjects  which  are  not  calculated 
to  promote  a  suitable  human  culture.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  to  none  of  these 
charges  is  the  catechetical  method  j  ostly  liable.  The  catechetical  method,  it  is  true, 
teaches  our  p<'op]e  to  think  for  themselves ;  but  who  is  there  despotic  enough  to  say 
that  our  people  ought  to  be  deprived  of  this,  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights? 
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But,  in  conclusion,  shall  I  tell  you  with  what,  it  seems  to  me,  I  might  aptly 
compare  the  catechetical  method  ?  With  the  magistracy  of  Capua,  mentioned  by 
Livy.  Perhaps  this  half-earnest,  half-jocular  anecdote  may  have  escaped  your 
memory.  The  sul^tance  of  it  is  simply  this:  The  people  of  Capua  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  that  their  magistracy  was  good  for  nothing.  One  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  wished  to  preserve  the  magistracy  in  office,  set  to  work  in  the  following 
manner.  He  called  the  people  together,  and  explained  to  them  that  he  had  ob- 
served that  the  present  Senate  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  "  Hear ! 
hear ! — lost  it  completely  T '  shouted  the  embittered  populace.  "  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,"  rejoined  the  speaker,  **  it  ought  to  be  deposed.  But  of  course  the 
commonwealth  can  not  exist  without  any  Senate  at  all."  "  No ;  but  a  new  elec- 
tion shall  be  made,"  shouted  the  people.  "  That,  too,  is  my  opinion,"  ret^^rted 
the  speaiker.  Immediately,  this  one,  that  one,  and  the  other  one,  were  proposed 
as  members  of  the  new  magistracy.  But  soon  all  became  tumult.  One  party  did 
not  possess  any  reputation,  another  was  known  to  have  a  bad  one,  a  third  was  too 
young,  too  inexperienced — the  fourth  was  too  old,  too  powerless,  and  besides,  had 
never  achieved  any  thing  remarkable.  What  was  the  end  of  all  this  7  The 
Senate  was  allowed  to  remain  as  it  had  been  before,  but  was  cautioned  not  to 
abuse  its  rights,  and  to  allow  the  people  to  give  an  opinion  on  matters  that  con- 
cerned them  ;  and  thus  the  affair  was  amicably  arranged.  Need  I  tell  you  whom 
the  people  of  Capua  resemble  7 
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I.    PRIMABT  IK8TRUCTI0N. 


Before  1789,  religious  zeal  the  spirit  of  association,  the  desire  of  living 
honorably  in  the  recollection  of  mankind  as  the  founder  of  pious  or  learned 
institutions,  individual  enterprise,  and  to  some  extent  government  endow- 
ment, had  covered  France  with  establishments  of  higher  education,  and 
with  men  consecrated  to  their  service.  This  was  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  schools  for  classical  education,  and  the  instruction  generally  of 
all  but  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  grammar  schools  and  colleges, 
France  was  as  well  provided  in  1789,  as  in  1849.  In  the  upbreak  and 
overthrow  of  government  and  society,  which  took  place  between  1789  and 
1794,  and  which  was,  in  no  small  measure,  the  result  of  the  neglected  edu- 
cation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  public  endowments,  many  of 
which  had  existed  for  centuries,  were  destroyed,  and  these  religious  and 
lay  congregations,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doctrin- 
aires, Lazaristes,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  were  abolished, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  were  never  again  re-estab- 
lished. From  1791  to  1794,  by  various  ordinances  of  the  Convention,  a 
system  of  public  schools  was  projected,  in  which  primary  education  was  to 
be  free  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Out  of  these  ordinances  sprung 
the  first  Normal  School  in  France,  and  tlie  Polytechnic  School  in  1794. 
But  the  promise  of  good  primary  schools  was  not  realized,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  In  1802  tlie  promise  was 
renewed  in  a  new  ordinance,  but  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  peculiar  fruits 
of  })eace  could  not  ripen.  In  1808  Napoleon  organized  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, embracing  under  that  designation  the  governmental  control  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior. In  one  of  his  decrees,  primary  instruction  (intended  for  the  masses 
of  society)  was  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
authorities  were  enjoined  "  to  watch  that  the  teachers  did  not  carry  their 
instructions  beyond  these  limits."  Under  the  organization  established  by 
Napoleon,  and  with  views  of  primary  education  but  little  expanded  be- 
yond the  imperial  ordinance  referred  to,  and  with  even  these  limited  views 
unrealized,  the  government  continued  to  administer  the  system  of  public 
education  till  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  the  mean  time  the  wants  of  a 
more  generous  and  complete  system  of  primary  schools  had  been  felt 
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throughout  France,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  governtnent  was 
to  supply  this  want,  and  most  considerately  and  Uioroughly  was  the  work 
accomplished.  Not  only  were  steps  taken  to  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  already  established,  by  additional  appropriations 
ibr  their  support,  but  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  re-organ- 
ized. Normal  Schools  ibr  tlie  education  of  Teachers  were  multiplied^ 
and  made  effective,  and  the  experience  of  the  best  educated  states  io 
Europe  was  consulted  in  reference  to  the  reconstructbn  of  the  whole 
system. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization  more  truly  sub- 
lime than  the  establishment  of  the  present  Law  of  Primary  Instnictbn  in 
France.  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  English  writer,  ^  Few  na* 
Uons  ever  suffered  more  bitter  humiliation  than  the  Prussians  and  French 
mutually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exasperation  and  national  antipathy 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  ready,  on  the  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  when  the  elements  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  active 
in  the  breasts  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  honor,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  restitution,  but  to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  capital  of  the  very  nation  whose 
troops,  sixteen  years  before,  had,  on  a  lees  peaceful  mission,  bivouacked 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  passages 
of  her  bridges.  There  are  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  consist  not 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  the 
age,  in  one  department  of  literature,  who  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  his 
government,  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  Public  hutniction  in  Germa- 
ny, and  particularly  in  Prussia?^  This  able  document  was  published, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  national  antipathies, 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonstrated  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  of  all  the  German  States, 
even  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department  oi 
France,  in  all  that  concerned  institutions  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  country. 
Afler  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  ^  the  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 
*<  Without  question,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  a  law  concerning  primarf 
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{flstracUon  is  indispensable  in  France ;  the  qnestion  is,  how  to  produce  a  good 
one,  in  acountry  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  precedent  and  all  experi- 
ence in  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  of  ihe  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
neglected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  succeeded  so  ill, 
that  we  are  entirelv  without  those  universally  received  notions,  those  predilec- 
tions rooted  in  the  habits  and  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
the  bases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,  for  a  law ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plunge  into  visionary  and  impracticable 
projects  again,  without  attending  to  what  actually  exists. 

The  idea  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  childrea  to  school  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  diffused  througn  the  nation  to  justify  the  experiment  or  making  it 
iawj  but  everybody  agrees  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
commune  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  must  rest  with  the  commune;  always  provided  that,  in  case  of  inabil- 
ity through  poverty,  the  commune  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
nient  to  the  state.  This  point  may  be  assumed  as  universally  admitted,  and 
may  therefore  become  law. 

You  are  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  councils  of  departments  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation for  them,  and  have,  witn  this  view,  established  primary  Normal  Schools 
in  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  often  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
parsimony  on  this  head.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
tion ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  establishment  of  a  primary  Normal  i&chool  in 
each  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  commune ^  would  do 
little  mure  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  actually  doing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course  this  primary  Normal  School  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt,  been  struck  by  the 
petitions  of  a  number  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools;  such  as,  though 
still  inferior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  communal  col- 
kges,  might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  that  kind  of  generally  useful 
knowledge  indispensable  to  the  large  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  and  varied 
acquirements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  artisans.  Such  petitions  are 
almost  universal.  Several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  authority,  for  advice 
and  assistance,  it  Is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  the  symptom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  for  classical  and  scientific 
studies ;  not  only  do  I  think  that  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  prescribed 
in  our  coUeg^Sf  and  particularly  the  philological  part  oftnat  plan,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  raise  and  extend  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  solidity  of  our  clas-sical  learning. 

Let  our  royal  colleges  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  our  communal  col- 
leges, continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  into  this  sanctuary ;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schools  1  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should  1  Primary  instruction  with 
us,  however,  is  but  meager:  between  that  and  the  colleges  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  to  the  college.  Two  great  evils  are  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
boys,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
through  their  studies  in  a  negligent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity ; 
and  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  the  habits  and  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  ordinary  life  to  recall  or  to  keep  up  their 
studies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  these  young  men  often  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
quaintances at  coUige  which  render  it  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  return  to  the  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bora :  hence  a  race  of 
men  restless,  discontented  with  their  position,  with  others,  and  with  t hem- 
wives  ;  enemies  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  tbey  feel  themselves  out  of  their 
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place ;  and  with  some  acquirements,  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  unbri- 
aled  ambition,  ready  to  rush  into  any  career  of  servility  or  ofrnvoll.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  ourselves  responsible  to  the  slate 
and  society  for  training  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  1  iinqnestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  {liourses) 
ought  to  be  given  to  poor  boys  who  evince  remarkable  aptness :  this  is  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  mistaken.  These  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give,  go  through 
their  studies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  experience  the  same 
assistance  they  received  on  entering.  Thus  they  are  enabled,  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  profes.<nons  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  education. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  find  employment  for  every 
body,  it  ought  not  lo  furnish  facilities  for  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  which 
his  fathers  have  trod.  Our  colleges  ought,  without  doubt,  to  remain  open  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
classes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  efi'ect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges,  Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind.  You  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  tliie  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers*  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  {Burgerschuhuy)  ecoks  bourgeoises^  a  name  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  transplant  into  France,  but  which  is  accurate  and 
expressive,  as  contradistinguishing  ihem  from  the  learned  schools,  {Gekkrtes- 
chti!en^)  called  in  Germany  gymnasia^  and  in  France  colleges,  (in  England, 
'•grammar-schools,")  a  name,  i'ck),  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  use 
and  benefit  they  are  provided  ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  wno  bv  fre- 
giieniing  them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.  The  burgher  schools 
form  the  higher  step  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elementary  schools  are 
the  lower  step.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations :  lo.  Elementary 
schools, — the  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country  ;  s2o. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  In  towns  ol  some  size  and  containing  a  middle  clas.s, 
furnish  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal  lo  all  who  do  not  iniend 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  The  Prussian  law,  w^hich  fixes  a  minimum 
of  instruciion  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  insiiuc- 
tion  for  the  burgher  schools;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  examination,  extremely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primar}'  teacher  for  these  two  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  for  ihe 
primary  schools  represent  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  to  nourish 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  unity;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instruction  should  be  exceeded : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  schools,  for  ihese  are  desi^ied  for  a 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  class. 
.It  is  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  to4i7n,and  the  character  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  is  destined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
accordingly,  very  different  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law,  to 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  gymnasium,  properly  so 
callea.  At  this  point  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasmm.  or'pre- 
paratory  gymnasia,  in  which  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  snort 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  which  are  a 
little  inferior  to  our  communal  coViirfs  in  classical  and  scientific  Studies,  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  ihem  in  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  modem 
languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  cla.sses,  which  give 
a  very  varied  education  ;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  communal 
colle<:es  into  schools  of  that  description.    I  regard  this  as  an  aflTair  of  stale. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half of  thrce-foiirths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  demands 
are  urgent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  law  on  primary  instruction  is  the  delerminatioa 
what  are  the  authorities  lo  be  employed.    Here  also  let  us  consult  facts.    The 
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French  administration  is  the  glory  and  the  masterwork  of  the  imperial  govern* 
ment.  The  organization  of  f*rance  in  maires  and  prefectures,  with  municipal 
and  departmental  councils,  is  th^  foundation  of  government  and  of  social  omer. 
This^foundation  has  stood  firm  amidst  so  much  ruin,  that  prudence  and  policy 
seem*  to  point  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  oi^anization 
has  just  been  reformed  and  vivified  by  rendering  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental councils  elective  and  popular.  Thus  the  French  administration  unites 
all  that  we  want,  activity  and  popularity.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
you  must  call  to  your  aid.  Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  that 
3ay,  and  that  yon  can  not  fairly  expect  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
arge  share  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  return  to  it  again;  they  are  inces- 
santly in  contact  with  the  people;  they  are  the  people  legally  represented,  as  the 
maires  and  the  prefects  are  these  councils  embodied,  if  1  may  so  say,  in  one  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  activity  and  despatch.  I  regard,  then,  as  another  incontest- 
able point,  the  necessary  mten^ention  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  be  a  school  in 
every  commun'^j  so  there  ought  to  be  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  pre^^ided  over  by  the  maire.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  men  who  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  commune  are  not  fit  to  superintend  the  communal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  lor  this  superintendence  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  not  want  zeal  where  iheirdearest  interests  are  concerned. 
In  Prussia  no  difiiculty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  evenr  parish-school  has  its 
SckulvoTitand,  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of  these  local  committees 
there  ought  to  be  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  out  of  the  council  of  the  department,  and  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
The  committee  of  each  commune  would  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the 
department ;  that  is  to  say,  in  short,  the  maire^  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
pondence would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  committees.  By  it,  the  departmental 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  for 
the  whole  department,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  masters  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  ought  to  furiiish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 

I)upils  it  ought  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  urge  on  the  zeal  of  the 
ocal  committees  in  establii^hing  and  improving  scHools,  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  possible  for  the  pupils  it  sends  out  of  its  Normal  School.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  this  organization.  It  is,  applied  to  primary  instruc- 
tion, what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  administration :  1  mean,  the  combined 
action  of  the  municipal  councils  and  'the  departmental  councils, — of  tlie  fiiairet 
and  the  prefects. 

After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquestionably  the  clergy  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the  business  of  popular  education. 
The  rational  middle  course  is  to  nut  the  cure  or  the  pastor,  t.  e.  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  clergyman — ana  if  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  in  each  department  on  the 
departmental  committee.  We  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mto 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  nor  exclude  them  ;  we  must  admit  them,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  be  there,  and  to  represtnt  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neighborhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  composed,  will  gradually 
gain  ascendancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clergy;  we  must 
neglect  nothing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  everything  urges 
them  to  turn ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clcrgv  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar instraction,  that  instruction  must  not  be  stripped  of  morality  and  religion ; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  virtuous  men,  of  all  good  fathers  of  families, 
and  even  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  you  are  too 
enlightened  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exist  without 
moral  education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without 
a  church. 

The  proceedings  of  the  communal  and  departmental  conunlttees,  the  m4ur^^ 
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sab-prefects  and  prefects,  oaght,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  admimstration,  to 
refer  to  one  common  center,  from  which  a  vigorous  impulse  and  a  supreme 
guidance  may  emanate,  and  upon  whom  all  the  responsibility  before  ibe  cham- 
bers may  rest.  This  center,  in  France,  as  in  Prassia,  is,  the  ministry  and  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law,  but  to  nature  and 
reason.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  leave  primary  instruction  to  the  minister 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
his  hands;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  tilings  with  which  the  education  of  the  people 
is  the  most  intimately  connected.  Has  any  evil  resulted  from  the  present  order 
of  things  1  Far  from  it :  every  body  is  agreed  that  the  minister  and  his  council 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  primary  instruction  since  the  revolution  of  July. 
As  you  would  have  been  able  to  eflfect  nothing  without  the  municipal  and  de- 
partmental councils,  the  maires  and  prefects,  so  thoise  authorities  acknowledge 
that  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  without  your  co-opcraiion  and 
direction.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  supported  and  encouraged 
them;  you  who, 'as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  fuuas  placed  in  your  hands 
by  the  two  chambers,  have  given  vigor  to  public  instruction  by  giving  propor- 
tionate aid  to  necessitous  places. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  reserved  for 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which  will  suffice,  and  more  than  suffice,  to  emplov 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  agents  and  correspond- 
ents for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees,  and  to  whom  the  correspondence  of  maires  and  com- 
munal committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  departmental  inspector,  would 
be  addressed. 

The  prefects  would  correspond  officially  with  you,  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
extra-officially ;  and  there  would  be  a  cjuncilor  in  the  central  council  of  public 
instniction,  specially  charged  with  the  reports  to  be  made  on  that  ponion  of  the 
business,  as  in  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  would 
produce  quick  results ;  being  less  complex,  it  would  work  more  freely.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  would  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teachers 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appointed  for  granting  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  professors  have  peculiar  qualifications,  and  all 
the  necessary  impartiality,  for  that  office.  I  should  wish,  then,  that  the  exam- 
ination-commission should  be  appointed  by  you,  and  composed  of  masters  or 
professors  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  cAlis^cs  of  the  department;  addmg,  for 
the  religious  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  of  primary 
tuition,  we  must  neither  oppose  it,  nor  reckon  upon  it.  There  are  branches  of 
the  public  service  which  must  be  secured  against  all  casualties  by  the  state,  and 
in  ine  first  rank  of  these  is  primary  instruction.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  it  against  all  caprices  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
variable  and  uncertain  calculations  of  those  who  would  engage  in  it  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  Schools  in 
each  department,  bound  to  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolmas- 
ters required  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclusively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if,  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  who, 
without  having  passed  through  the  Normal  Schools,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  tolerated, 
but  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  that  private  institutions  and  boarding- 
schools  should  spring  up  beside  our  royal  and  communal  colleges.  This  compe- 
tition can  not  be  otherwise  than  useftil,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  private 
schools  prosper,  so  much  the  better;  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  try  all  sorts  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  experiments  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  scale, 
can  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  aie  our  Normal  Schools.  Thus 
all  interests  are  reconciled;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individuals ; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  to  set  up  a 
private  .school  must  be  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  school, 
public  or  private,  can  on  any  pretext  be  exempt, — ^the  brevet  of  capacity,  given 
by  the  comriission  of  examination,  and  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the 
cirmniune  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 

All  these  measures,  on  which  I  will  not  enlarge,  are  more  or  less  foonded  on 
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existing  facts;  they  have  the  sanction  of  experience;  it  would  be  simply  ad- 
yaniageoas  to  add  that  of  law.  On  all  the  points  concerning  which  the  law  is 
silent,  experiments  might  be  made.  Among  these  experiments  some  would 
probably  be  successful :  when  sutiiciently  long  practice  bad  confirmed  them, 
the^  might  be  inserted  in  a  new  law ;  or  ordoniiances  and  instructions,  maturely 
weighed  by  the  royal  council,  would  convert  them  into  general  and  official 
measures.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  h^s  not  the  warranty  of  suc- 
cess. Laws  are  not  to  be  perilous  experiments  on  society ;  they  ought  simply 
to  sum  up  and  to  generalize  the  lessons  of  experience." 

On  ihe  experience  of  Prussia  as  a  basis,  a  great  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  elementary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1832.  In  introducing  the  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Guizot  made  a  speech  as 
remarkable  for  its  eloquence  as  for  its  large  and  liberal  views  of  popular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  passages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  alone,  that  we  have 
taken  lor  our  guide.  The  principles  and  practices  recommended  have  been 
supplied  to  us  by  facts.  There  is  not  one  part  of  the  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  successfully.  We  conceive  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  educaiioa 
of  the  people,  our  business  is  rather  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  thaa 
to  destroy  lor  the  purpo.<ie  of  in  venting  and  renewingupon  the  faith  of  dangerous 
theories.  It  is  by  laboring  ince.ssaniiy  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  enabled  to  communicate  a  firm  and  steady  movement  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,  that  we  take  leave  to  say, 
that  more  ha:>  been  done  for  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (l^L, 
1832,J  and  by  the  Government  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
by  ail  the  former  Governments.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promises, 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  performance.  The  Imperial  Government  ex- 
hausted iti^elf  in  efforts  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondary ; 
but  did  nothing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  1828,  ex- 
pended no  mjro  than  50,000  francs  annually  upon  primary  instruction.  The 
Ministry  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,000  francs.  Since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  a  million  has  been  voted  annually— that  is,  more 
in  two  years  than  the  Restoration  in  fifteen.  Those  arc  the  means,  and  here  are 
the  results.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  Thepri)jiperity  of  these  establishments 
is  th3  measure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  first  pronounc- 
ed with  effect  the  words,  Normal  Schools,  left  u.s  a  legacy  of  one.  The  Restor- 
ation added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  iwo  years,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished thirty  new  ones;  tweniv  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  forming  in  each 
depaymenta  vast  focus  of  lignt,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
people.*' 

The  Bill  recog^nized  two  decrees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa- 
ry and  superior,  in  speaking  ofwhich  M.  Guizot  remarks: 

''  The  first  degree  of  instruction  should  be  common  to  the  country  and  the 
towns ;  it. should  be  met  Mnih  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  lairgesi 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By 
the  teachin«r  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
French  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  every  where  the  spirit  and 
unity  of  the  French  nationality;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 
provides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
idence has  plnc<>d  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
The  first  de'jfree  of  instruction  is  extensive  enough  to  make  a  man  of  him  who 
will  receive  it.  and  is,  at  the  same  lime,  sufficipnily  limited  to  be  every  where 
realized.     It  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  country  toward  all  its  children. 

But  the  law  is  so  framed,  that  by  higher  elementary  schools,  primary  in- 
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3tmction  can  be  so  developed,  so  varied,  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  profes- 
sions which,  though  not  scientific,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  wiih  '  ine  ele- 
ments of  science,  as  they  apply  it  every  day  in  the  office,  the  workshop,  and 
field.*" 

On  the  plan  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 

state  inspection,  the  Minister  remarks : 

*'  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  much 
more  time,  application,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
men  of  the  world,  like  the  member  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissementand  ol 
the  department;  or  from  men  of  business,  necessarily  confined  to  their  homes, 
like  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the  next  place,  positive  and 
technical  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  on  which  the  examination  turns  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  such  knowledge,  it  must 
have  been  proved  to  exist,  in  order  to  give  to  these  examinations  the  requisite 
weight  and  authority.  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissions 
ought  to  be,  in  great  part,  men  specially  qualified — men  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  tuition.  It  is  evident  that  primary  instruction  rests  entirely  on  these 
examinations.  Suppose  a  little  negligence,  a  little  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  is  all  over  with  primary  instruction.  It  is  necessary  then,  to 
compose  these  commissions  with  tne  most  scrupulous  seveiity,  and  to  appoint 
only  persons  versed  in  the  matter." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  professional  education  and  training 

of  teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth: 

**  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no 
pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  constituted,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  often 
repealed,  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school.  And,  indeed,  what  a 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoolmaster! 
A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  is 
to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he 
may  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  of  deportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inferior  though  he  be  in  station  to  many 
individuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  t(»  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none ; — a 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties ;  showing 
to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor ;  not  given  to  change 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  ol 
doing  good  ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  ot 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  yet 
we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction. 
A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a  commnfu:^  and 
though  we  are  often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  improve  the  average  quality.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  our- 
selves of  a  bright  thought  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  afterwanl  applied  by  Napoleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  1808,  for  the  organization  of  the  University,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry  its  application  still  lower  • 
than  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  propose  that  no  school-master  shall  be 
appointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  after  a  strict  examination,  to  have 
profiled  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed." 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  language  at  once 

eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 

Although  not  uttered  in  this  connection,  the  following  passages  will 

illustrate  the  views  presented  above : 

"  Humble  as  the  career  of  a  schoolmaster  may  be,  and  though  doomed  to  pass 
his  whole  existence  most  frequently  within  the  sphere  of  a  small  coDMnunity, 
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his  labors  are,  nevertheless,  felt  thronghoat  society  at  large,  and  his  profession 
is  as  important  as  ihat  of  any  other  public  functionary.  It  is  not  for  any  par- 
ticular parish  alone,  or  merely  local  interest,  that  the  law  demands  that  every 
man  should  acquire,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  in  social 
life,  and  without  which  intelligence  often  languishes  and  degenerates;  it  is  for 
the  slate  itself  and  the  public  interest;  it  is  because  liberty  is  certain  and 
steadfast  only  among  people  enlightened  enough  to  listen,  in  every  circum- 
stance, to  the  voice  of  Reason.  Public  elementary  instruction  is  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  order  and  social  stability.  Doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  discharg- 
ing the  monotonous  duties  of  his  vocation,  sometimes  even  in  struggling  with 
the  injustice  or  the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  the  parish  schoolmaster  would 
ofl-en  repine,  and  perhaps  sink  under  his  atflictions,  did  be  not  draw  strength 
ana  couragi  from  another  and  higher  source  than  that  of  immediate  and  mere 
personal  interest.  A  deep  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  duties  most 
support  and  encourage  bim ;  and  the  austere  pleasure  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  must  become  the  worthy  recompense  which  his  own  con- 
science alone  can  give.  It  is  his  sloryto  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  obscure  and  laborious  condition*;  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  sacrifices 
which  are  scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  reap  their  benefit;  to  labor,  in  short, 
for  his  fellow-beings,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only  to  God. 

Your  first  duty  is  toward  the  children  confided  to  ^our  care.  The  teacher  is 
summoned  upon  by  the  parent  to  share  his  authority;  this  authority  he  must 
exercise  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  almost  with  the  same  afiection.  Not 
only  is  the  health  of  the  children  committed  to  him,  but  the  cultivation  of  theils 
affections  and  intelligence  depends  almost  entirely  on  him.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns education,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  you  shall  want  for  nothing  tlkat 
can  be  of  service  to  you;  but  as  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  I  trust 
especially  to  you.  Nothing  can  supply  for  you,  the  desire  of  faithfully  doing 
what  is  right.  You  must  be  aware,  that,  in  confiding  a  child  to  your  eare, 
every  family  expects  that  you  will  send  him  back  an  honest  man;  the  country, 
that  be  will  be  made  a  good  citizen.  You  know  that  virtue  does^nei  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge;  and  that  tlie  lesson|  received  by  children 
might  become  dangerous  to  them,  were  they  addressed  exclusively  to  the  under- 
standing. Let  the  tencher,  therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  mural  qualities  of  his  pupils.  He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate 
and  establish  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality  and  reason— without 
which,  universal  order  is  In  danger ;  and  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the*  young 
those  seeds  of  virtus  and  honor,  which  age,  riper  years,  and  the  passions,  will 
never  destroy.  Faith  in  Divine  providence,  the  sacredness  of  duty,  submission 
to  parental  authority,  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  th&  king,  and  to  the  rights 
of  every  one — such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  teacher  will  strive  to  develop. 

The  intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  parents  can  sot  fail  of  being  frequent. 
Over  this,  kindness  must  preside :  were  a  teacher  not  to  possess  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  |3arents,  his  authority  over  their  children  would  be  compro- 
mised, and  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost ;  he  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  careful  and 
prudent  in  regard  of  these  connections.  An  intimacy  inconsiderately  formed 
might  injure  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  mix  him  up  with  those 
local  (lissensions  whicn  frequently  distract  small  communities.  While  civilly 
yielding  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  parents,  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  capricious  exactions  his  educational 
principles,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  duties  of  the  teacner  toward  those  in  authority  are  still  clearer,  and  not 
less  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  parish ;  how  then  can  it  be 
fitting  tnat  he  give  an  example  of  insubordination  1  Wherefore  should  he  not 
respect  the  magistracy,  religious  authority,  and  the  legal  powers,  whereby  pub- 
lic security  is  maintained  1 

The  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the  community ;  the  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  is  to  exemplify  on  everj'  occasion  the  respect  due 
to  him.  The  vicar  and  pastor  are  also  entitled  to  respect,  for  their  mission  is  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  human  nature.  Nothing,  besides, 
is  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  teacher;  both  are  in  possession  of  moral  authority;  both  require  the 
confidence  of  families ;  both  can  agree  in  exercising  over  the  children  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  in  several  ways,  a  common  influence." 
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With  such  enlarged  views  of  the  scope,  and  agencies,  and  ends  ofpri 
mary  instruction,  the  bill  was  framed  and  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  Peers.  It  was  referred  to  committees,  who  reported 
through  M.  Renouard  in  the  lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  upper  house. 
These  reports  are  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of  great  principles,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  Cousin. 

The  bill,  ader  going  through  a  protracted  examination  and  discussion 
of  its  details,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers  and  the  King,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  28th  of  June,  1833.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  by  such  men  as 
Guizot,  Cousin,  Villemain,  and  Salvandy,  the  system  went  into  immedi- 
ate and  successful  operation,  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress 
of  popular  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  France.'  Expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  some  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  some  of 
which  have  been  remedied  or  supplied,  and  others  are  still  under  discus- 
sion. We  must  wait  till  a  generation  has  passed  tlirough  the  course  of 
instruction  now  provided  by  law,  and  come  into  active  life,  before  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  wise  forecast  of  the  labors  of  Cousin  and  Guizot  in 
this  long  neglected  field  of  primary  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  private  association,  called  "  The  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,"  was  very  instrumental  in  waking  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  government  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
primary  schools.  This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished pliilanthropists,  and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  infant  schools,  schools 
for  needle-work,  adult  schools  and  classes,  reformatory  schools,  associations 
for  tecu^hers,  village  libraries  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  has  a  com- 
plete series  of  popular  schools  under  its  immediate  management,  in  Paris. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1835,  ascribed  to  it  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  present  school  law.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, in  1830,  the  "  Journal  de  Plnstruction  Elementaire,"  which  is 
still  continued  under  the  title  of  "Manuel  General  de  instruction  Pri- 
maire,"  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Public  InstAiction. 
There  is  also  published  another  educational  journal,  called  "L'Echo  des 
Ecoles  Primaires,"  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  improved  methods  of 
instruction.  It  commenced  in  1837,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Cousin,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  educa- 
tors in  France.  We  noticed  articles  by  Beudant,  Willm,  Pnrandiex, 
Phillppar,  and  several  directors  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Inspectors  of  the 
Primary  Schools.  Upward  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  the  science  and 
art  of  education  have  been  published  in  Paris  smce  1835 ;  several  of  these 
are  by  men  of  the  best  intellect,  and  large  practical  and  benevolent 
views. 
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France  is  divided  by  law  for  municipal  and  all  administrative  pur- 
poses, into  86  Departments,  363  Arrondissements,  2,S42  Cantons,  and 
39,381  Communes. 

In  each  department  there  is  appointed  by  the  legal  voters  a  prefect, 
who  is  associated  with  a  general  council  for  the  department,  and  a  spe 
cial  council  for  each  arrondissement,  in  the  administration  of  the  lo(»il 
affairs  of  the  department;  in  each  canton  there  is  a  judicial  office,  styled 
juge  de  paix  ;  in  each  commune,  a  mayor,  with  a  municipal  council,  elect- 
ed by  the  people. 

Since  1808  there  has  existed  in  the  government  a  central  and  special 
department  for  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  for  the  application 
of  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  state  for  educational,  scientific  or  litera- 
ry purposes.  Over  this  department  has  presided  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  most  distinguishea  scholars  and  statesmen  of  France,  and  no 
branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  regarded,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
with  more  favor  by  the  Chambers,  or  the  people.  Since  1824.  the  chief 
of  this  department  has  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  king,  which 
consists  of  nine  members. 

To  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  as  now 
organized,  are  assigned  all  schools,  primary,  secondary  and  superior, 
which  together  constitute  the  University  ol  France,  and  arc  directed 
and  superintended  in  its  name;  all  scientific  and  literary  societies  to  the 
support  of  which  the  government  contributes,  such  as  the  Institate,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  &c. ;  all  public  libraries,  which  the  state  main- 
tains, or  to  which  it  contributes ;  all  institutions  having  charters  prior  to 
1808,  and  which  were  not  by  royal  ordinance  incorporated  into  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  all  encouragements,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  or  publica- 
tion, to  science  and  letters. 

The  Royal  University  of  Franoi  embraces  the  whole  system  of  nation- 
al education,  and  includes  all  the  institutions  for  imparting  instruction 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  schools,  up  to 
the  highest  colleges.  The  term  may  thus  be  considered  synonymous  with 
the'  French  national  system  of  educ;ition. 

The  University  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  six  mem- 
bers, called  the  '*  royal  council  of  public  instruction.''  of  which  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  is  the  otHcial  president.  Each  councilor  has  the 
special  charge  of  one  or  more  divisions  of  public  instruction.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  council  are  the  inspectors-general  of  the  University,  who  are 
required  to  examine,  once  a  year,  the  institutions  of  every  description, 
each  within  a  certain  district  assigned  to  him,  and  to  transmit  a  report  to 
the  council. 

The  University  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Academies^  each  of  which 
comprehends  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  departments  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided,  and  contains  one  or  more  royal  colleges.  The  presiding 
officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  is  assisted  by  two  inspectors  and  a  council.  The 
governing  body  of  each  academ^rhas  the  superintendence  of  all  the  com- 
munal colleges,  institutions;  ^n^to/is,  (boarding  schools,)  Normal  Schools, 
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or  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  primary  schools,  within  the 
district  which  the  seminary  comprehends. 

Besides  the  superintending  body,  the  academy  includes  the  teaching 
Corps,  or  faculties;  namely,  the  faculties  of  letters,  science,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  all  of  which,  however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every 
academy ;  in  some  indeed,  there  is  no  organization  of  faculties.  The 
iaculties  consist  of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees.  There  are, 
however,  some  institutions  which  are  not  subject  to  the  iurisdiction  of 
the  University ;  as  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, the  Ecole  des  Charles,  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  the  French 
Institute,  and  societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  ot  knowledge. 

The  royal  collets  are  supported  chieHy  by  the  government,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  professors,  which  are  generally  from  $400  to  $800,  are  paid 
from  ihe  budget  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  students  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  internes  and  extemes,  or  boarders  and  day- 
•cholars.  The  communal  colleges  are  supported  principally  by  the  com- 
munes  in  which  they  <ire  situate ;  some  oi  them  have  endowments,  but 
the  majority  depend  chiefly  for  their  support  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  stu* 
dents.  The  professors  or  teachers  receive  but  small  salaries^  varying 
from  $200  to  $600. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
is  the  appointment  of  all  professors  in  all  the  colleges  and  lyceums,  and 
in  the  mculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  letters,  and  all  institu- 
tions of  education  above  the  primary  school  by  public  competition  (lea 
concours,)  A  concours  may  last  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may  last  for 
months.  The  months  of  September  and  August  are  the  months  of  vaca- 
tion in  the  ditferent  colleges,  and  are  usually  devoted  to  the  public  com- 
petition of  candidates  for  any  professorship  or  chair  declared  to  be  vacant 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  France.  The  mode  o?  con- 
ducting the  trial  varies  with  the  department  to  be  filled.  But  it  embra- 
ces every  mode  by  which  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  attainments  ot 
each  candidate  in  tlie  study  can  be  tested,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  classes  of  pupils.  Each  candidate  is  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  his  competitor.  Every  professor  in  all  the  colleges 
and  great  schools  of  France  has  passed  through  this  ordeal. 

Nearly  all  the  higher  schools  of  learning  and  science  are  concentrated 
in  Paris.  Almost  all  the  young  men  who  want  to  complete  their  studies, 
whether  in  letters,  law,  medicine,  or  the  arts. — in  short  in  all  those  pre- 
paratory to  any  learned  or  liberal  career,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  capital. 
This  is  attended  with  a  disastrous  result,  in  the  neglect  or  discontinuance 
of  all  domestic  training  and  discipline,  which  can  not  be  compensated  by 
any  superiority  of  mental  culture,  secured  by  the  concentration  of  able 
men,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  superior  education  at  the  capital. 

There  are  six  faculties  of  Catholic  tfieology,  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse;  and  two  of  Protestant  theology^  one  of  the 
Lutheran  or  Augsburg  confession,  at  Strasburg.  and  another  of  the  Cal- 
vaiiist  or  Helvetic  confession,  at  Montauban,  under  the  academy  of  Tou- 
louse. 

The  faculties  of  law  arc  nine,  at  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiers, Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse.  There  are  three  faculties  of 
medicine,  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  and  Montpellier ;  with  seventeen  secondary 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  faculties  of  science  are  nine  in  number,  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Stras- 
burg, Caen,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Dijon,  Lyons, and  Grenoble;  those  ot 
letters  or  literature,  seven,  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  Ca- 
en, Dijon,  ood  Besaogon. 
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In  order  to  become  a  student  in  law  or  theology,  a  person  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters;  and' a  course  of  three  years  in 
either  faculty,  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor ;  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  four  years;  and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  diWiiitYj 
the  candidate  must  defend  a  final  and  general  thesis.  Candidates  for 
the  decree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  tetters,  and  also  of  sciences,  and  must  complete  a  course  of  four 
years.  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  at  Paris,  are  greatly  distin- 
guished. The  former  has  sixteen  professors,  and  had,  in  1836,  upward 
of  3000  students :  the  latter,  twenty-seven  professors,  and  in  1836,  about 
4000  students. 

The  law  ordains  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune,  and 
those  communes  in  which  the  population  exceeds  6000,  are  required  to 
support  one  superior  primary  school,  and  are  aided  in  opening  infant 
schools,  evening  schools,  classes  (or  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  families  of  different  sects  is  sufficient,  the  minis- 
ister  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  if  advisable 
so  to  do,  to  the  commune  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of 
each  denomination. 

By  a  law  passed  in  March,  1841,  the  duty  of  school  attendance  is  made 
obligatory.  No  young  person  below  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  workshop  or  manufactory,  unless  his  parents  or  guardians 
testify  that  he  actually  attends  some  public  or  private  school  within  the 
locality,  and  all  such  as  were  so  employed  at  the  date  of  this  law,  were 
required  to  attend  school  till  the  a^  of  twelve.  All  young  persons  above 
the  age  of  twelve  can  be  excused  Irom  attending  a  school,  only  in  case  a 
certificate  can  be  given  by  the  Mayor  of  their  place  of  residence,  that 
they  have  received  the  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  those  adults,  who  have  grown  up  without  the  advantages  of 
school  attendance,  evening  schools,  and  classes  for  adults,  are  establish- 
ed and  provided  for,  by  law. 

The  central  government,  the  departmental  authorities,  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  religious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  have  each  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  their  influence  in  the  administration  of  primary 
schools. 

The  local  management  of  a  primary  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee 
of  the  commune,  consisting  ot  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  council, 
the  cttre,  or  pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  bv  the  committee  of  the 
su-rondissement  in  which  the  commune  is  situated. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  as- 
signed to  a  committee  of  the  arroudissement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor 
of  the  chief  town,  of  the  jiige  de  paLv,  a  pastor  of  each  of  the  recognised 
religious  sects,  a  professor  oi^  a  college,  or  school  of  secondary  instruction, 
a  primary  schoolmaster,  three  members  of  the  council  of  the  arroudisse- 
ment, and  the  members  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  who 
reside  in  the  arroudissement 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  communal  committees 
inspect  and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  commune  to  the 
committee  of  the  arroudissement  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
arroudissement  is  present  at  each  local  inspection,  and  a  report  of  the 
whole  committee  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  arroudissement  is  made 
annually  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  each  department  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minisler 
of  each  of  the  religious  denominations  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  persons  who  are  at  the  time^  or  have  been,  engaged  in  teaching 
public  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  This  committee  is  charged  with 
the  examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  qualification  to 
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teach  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  the  department 
These  examinations  must  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  by  the 
minister,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  The  examination  is 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  candidate  ap- 
plies. With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  candi- 
date can  teach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  witliout  any  local 
examination. 

Besides  these  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ap- 
points an  inspector  for  every  department,  with  eissistant  inspectors,  when 
required  bjr  tne  exigences  of  the  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tor is  to  visit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  school-house,  the  classification,  moral  charac- 
ter, and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school.  He  must 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  deficiencies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  the 
use  of  the  local  committee,  and  report  annually  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  and 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  informs  the  minister  of  the 
true  wants  of  difierent  localities,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  law. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  in  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  there  were 
eighty-seven  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sub-inspectors; 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,081, 
making  50,986  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insure  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  provide  a  school-house 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this  outfit, 
the  stiite  contributes  one  third.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  francS;  or  400  francs, 
(from  840  to  ^80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  collected  by  the  commune.  '  If  the 
commune  refuses,  or  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  the  same.  If  the  com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  in  business, 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  all  the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  by 
the  state.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council,  annually 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  which  the  expense  of  primary 
instruction  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided.  In  each  commune, 
the  Mayor  and  municipal  council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  monthly  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
parent 

Every  department  must  by  itself,  or  in  concert  with  adjoining  depart- 
ments, support  a  Normal  School,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  tor  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School, 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aia 
of  poor  pupils,  is  not  left  with  the  department  to  fix.  but  is  regulated  by 
the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  borne  by 
the  state  and  department  combined ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  the 
department  Tne  expense  of  the  normal  pupils  for  board  is  borne  by 
themselves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  founded  by  the 
statC;  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  expense 
of  two  or  three  pupils.  In  18 16,  there  were  ninety-two  Normal  Schools, 
seventy-six  of  which  were  for  tlie  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  sixteen 
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for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses.  To  fifty-two  of  these  schools 
enough  land  is  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools,  embraces  Moral 
and  Religious  Inslruction,  Reading,  Writing,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic, 
elements  of  the  French  Language,  legal  system  of  Weights  and  Meas* 
ures,  Geogrraphy.  (particularly  of  trance,)  History,  (particularly  of 
France,)  Linear  Drawing,  and  Singing.  In  the  superior  primary  schools, 
or  High  School,  the  above  course  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Modern 
Languages,  Book-keeping,  Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  tho 
Mathematics,  in  their  application  to  the  arts.  There  is  a  special  course 
of  instruction  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
can  not  attend  the  day  school ;  and  in  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particular 
Atudies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizans,  manuiocturers,  and 
master- work  men. 

Provision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
hold  frequent  conferences  for  improvement  in  their  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  to  found  libraries  of  books  on  education. 

In  each  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
eni,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  exercise 
of  their  important  functions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune ;  and  the  sum-total 
which  he  subscribes,  together  with  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  those  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  efforts,  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  1838.  was  19,005,673  francs,  or  nearly  $4,000, 
000,  wliich  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Frwncs. 

Central  Administration, 686  623 

General  Services, 238,000 

Department  and  Academic  Administration, 919.900 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1.972  050 

Secondary  Instruction, 1,655.600 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund, 1.600.000 

do.  do.  additional, • 3^500,000 

Primary  Normal  School, » 200,000 

Literary  and  Scientific  establishments, 7.676.500 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  &c 557,000 

Total, 19.005,673 

or  83,800.354. 

This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1843,  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1843.  France  expended  tho 
sum  of  £2,565,883  (about  811,000,000.)  on  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1843,  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
expenses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  $4,000,000, 
inoependcnt  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  communes,  individuals,  and  parents  in 
school  fees,  which  amount  to  near  S5  000,000.  Even  this  sum  was  found 
insufRcient,  and  since  that  dale  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  wiis  one  pcr^son  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education,  while  in  1813,  there  wus  one  in  every  ten.  But  the  primary 
schools  are  far  from  reacliing  the  excellence  which  characterizes  the  elc- 
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mentary  schools  of  Germany.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the 
liberal  provision  of  the  law. 

In  a  late  Report,  (1849,)  on  the  state  of  common  school  instruction  in 
Germany,  to  the  President  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  in 
France,  by  A.  Hennequin,  late  inspecteur  d' academic,  the  following 
five  questions  are  all  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  author: 

Is  the  inspection  of  schools  beUer  practised  in  Germany  than  in  France  ? 

Are  the  common  schools  in  Germany  superior  to  ours  ? 

Are  the  people  in  Germany  better  instructed  than  in  France? 

Are  the  German  teachers  superior  to  the  French  teachers  1 

Are  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Germany  better  than  ours  ? 

A  volume  of  756  pages  was  published  at  Breslau,  in  1848,  by  L.  Hahn, 
on  the  schools  and  school-system  of  France.  The  author  has  resided 
many  years  in  Paris,  as  a  teacher,  and  has  had  access  to  the  latest  offi- 
cial miormation.  Although  much  has  been  done  since  1833,  to  improve 
the  primary  schools,  the  author  thinks  that  their  condition  in  respect  to 
school-houses,  attendance  of  children,  nniversality  and  quality  of  instruc- 
tion given,  and  the  qualifications,  social  and  pecuniary  position  of  the 
teachers,  is  far  behind  that  of  the  same  grade  of  schools  in  Germany. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  accomplishing  much  good,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  supply  a  mnjority  of  the  communes  with  well-trained 
teachers.  The  Normal  Schools  at  Versailles,  and  Strasbourg,  are  pro- 
nounced the  best  in  France,  and  the  latter  especially,  is  regarded  as  mak- 
ing the  nearest  approach  to  the  best  teachers'  seminaries  in  Germany 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  working  of  this  great  system  of 
public  instruction  in  several  important  particulars. 

TABLE  I. 
BXHIBITINO  THB  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  BMBRAGBD  IN  TRB  ITNIVBRSITT  OP  FRANCB  IN  1837. 


Aix,     .  .  .  . 

Amiens,    .  . 

Angers,    .  . 

BesancoD,  . 

Bordeaux,  . 

Bourged,  .  . 

Caen,  .  .  .  . 

Cahors,     .  . 

Clermont,    . 

Dijon,    .  .  . 

Donai,    .  .  . 

Grenoble,    . 

Limoges,  .  . 

Lyons,   .  .  . 

Metz,  .  .  .  . 

Monlpelier, 

Nancy,  .  .  . 

Nimes,   .  .  . 

Orleans,  .  . 
i  Paris,  .  .  .  . 
|Pau,  .  .  .  . 
j  Poicliers, .  . 
jRennes,    .  . 

Rouen,   .  .  , 

Strasburg,  . 
I  Toulouse,    . 


Total. 


1 


I 

I 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3  1 

3  I 

3  ^: 

4  ^i 
3  I 

31  I 

3'  I 

3  I 

2  ) 

4  0 

3  ' 

4  :i 
3  J 
7  T 

3  t 

4  i 


2|  ^- 


U;  KiO,  230 

12  121  180 

12  118'  110 

12  llOj  IfiO 

13  170:  120 

12  129,  120 
15  212  290 

22  90  160 
42  287'  292 

13  88  150 
12  I3l|  110 

14  133|  141 
Hi  88i  220 
20  270!  204 

15  190  240 

23  199  256 
14  110  260 
39  3fJ5   226 

24  2411  286 
180  1629,3324 


12  57 
15  130 
33  346 
17,  104 
14  121 
15'  112 


86  41 1  626  5779  8870, 


90 
201 
407 
491 
203 
239 


II 

"10 

10 

18 

15 

7 

9 

16 

9 

12 

20 

21 

7 

9 

6 

5 

17 

15 

10 

5 

19 

10 

14 

18 

9 

12 

9 


41 
50 
17 
21 
54 
21 
25 
471 
30| 
36 
43 
25 
18 
52 
26 
36 
25 
26 
31 
77;  251 
11  32 
4i  3i 
3:  3 
3]  68 
1  15 
6  55 
140  uTi 


1,659 
2,6!)7 
1,212 
1,671 
1,209 

532 
2,340 
1.451 
1,121 
1,855 
2,&13 
1,120 

204 
1,470 
1.541 
1,766 
2444 
1,594 

730 
4,203 
1,734 
1,536 

941 
1,712 
1.M3 
1,327 


54  42,318 
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TABLE  II. 

SnOWINO  TRB  COKDITTON  OP  PRIHART   BDDGATIOM  IN  THB  DIFFXHSNT  COMMUNBS,  Of  1843. 

Number  of  arrondis&ements 363 

Number  oi' communes 37,038 

Population • 34,230.178 

Number  of  communes  provided  with  a  primary  school    ....  34,578 

Population  of  ihe  communes  provided  with  primary  schools     .    •    33,060,003 
Numlfcr  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primary  school   .    .  2.4G0 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  primary  schools      1,150,176 
Number  of  communes  who  require  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one 23 

Number  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law  to  support  one  supe- 
rior primary  school 290 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  superior  primary 

schools,  and  who  do  support  them 222 

Population  of  these  communes 4,177,047 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  several  superior  prima- 
ry schools,  and  who  support  only  one 23 

Number  of  communes  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 103 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementarv  and  superior,  for  boys 

and  girls,  established  in  France  in  1843 59,838 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  departments  of  France, 

visited  in  1843  by  the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub-inspectors      .  50936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought  to  be 'added  6,434  class- 
es for  the  laborers,  which  are  conducted  by  the  primary  school  teachers  in  the 
evenings,  aHer  the  day's  w^ork,  or  on  the  Sunday,  ana  in  which  95,064  adult 
laborers  received  instruction  in  1843 ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
which  have  been  recentlv  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
great  encouragement  ana  attention  from  the  Government 

TABLE  III. 

•BOWING  Tin  KVUBBR  OF  PRWABT  BCR00L8  BBLONOIMa  TO  THB  D1PPBRBMT  SBOTS. 


Primary  scnools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Roman  Catholics 


Primary  schools  sjie- 
cially  set  apart  for 
the  Protestants     . 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the 
Jews 


Mixed  schools    open 
for  all  three  sects 


{Public  schools 
Private  schools 


^  Public  schools 
^Private  schools 

^Public  schools 
[^Private  schools 

r  Public  schools 
I  Private  schools 


Boys 
Girls 


J  Boys 
)  Girls 


J  Boys 
)  Girls 


5  Bo 
(Gi 


Boys 
Girls 


J  Boys 
\  Girls 

J  Boys 
\  Giris 


J  Bovs 
)  Girls 

4  Boys 
)  Giris 


33.2071 
7,660j 

7,098' 
8,847 


702 

1 

163 
156 


33 

4 

74 
i4 


948 
107 

326 
450 


I  40,807 
1 15,945 


} 


761 
39 

37 

78 


I      776 


^56,812 


1,080 


115 


Total  number  of  Primary  Schools  in  France,  in  1843, 


I 

:    59,8 


,831 
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The  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  France  being  33,060,178, 
it  follows,  (see  Table  I.,)  that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  school  for  ever/ 
&8l  Roman  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Protestant  population  of  France  being  1,000,000,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  shool  for  every  1,018  Protestants. 
The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  schools  for  the  Protestants  to  their  numbers 
is  so  small  is,  that  very  many  of  this  sect  attend  the  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  Jew's  being  80,000,  it  follows,  that  ihei-e  was  one  school  for 
every  G95  Jews. 

TABLE  IV. 

IBOWIKO  TBB  NUXBIR  OF  CHILDBKff  I!f   ATTKNDAHCS  AT  TQB  PRIMART  tCHOOU  OP 
FRAKCB,  IM  1843. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 1,699,586  ) 

"      *'    Schoolmasters,    members    of    Religious  >  1,857,017 

Societies, 157,431  ) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 15,093  ] 

**       *'    Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >      15,448 


cieties, 356 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 230,213  ] 

*'        "  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  \    534,960 

Societies, 304,7'"* 


j      15,4 

,213) 
,747) 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 230,383  i 

•*       *'  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >    272,935 

cieties, 42,552) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, *  .    .  3,469  ] 

'*       ••  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >       4,272 

cieties, 803  J 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primary  Schools  for 
Giris, 


Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses,      .    .    .  _.    .    .      278,637 


"  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    479,665 

Societies 20l,( — 


,637) 

[    479,6 
,028) 


Total  number  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 

■  by  Lav  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  2,457,380  ) 
"  Scnoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,164,297 

6,917) 


Directed  by  Lav  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  2,457,380  j 
'^tcnoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem- 
bers of  Religious  Societies,    .    •    .    .      706,S 

Total  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  in  1843,     3,164,297 


Total  number  of  children  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  Com- 
munal Schools  in  1843, 763,820 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

education  in  1843, 2,400,447 
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TABLE  V. 

•BOWXNa  THB  HUMBBK  A»1>  CONDITIOK  OF  THK   CLASSES   FOX  ADULTS,   FOK  TOVMO  OUU, 
AMD  FOR  YOUNG  APPRKIITICBS  IN  FRAKCC,  XX  1843. 

Number  of  classes  for  Adul IS 6,434 

"               "        "   YouDg  Girls,        ItiO 

"              "        "    Apprentices,        36 

Namber  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public, 685  >  ,^™ 

Private, 804)  ''^^ 

Namber  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults, 95,064^ 

"     Young  Girls, 5,908  I      ,f^.^ 

"    Schools  for  Apprentices, 1,268  f     *«»»*» 

'*    Infant  Schools,    ...  * 96,193j 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes, .       6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men 6,366 

"   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, : 9.461 

"    Women,     :..:..:...., 4,6l3 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Religious  Society, 125 

Schoolmistresses,    "          "           "            **          51 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 3,331 

Reading, 5,036 

Writing 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3.857 

Linear  Drawing, 271 

Vocal  Music 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )  prune*. 

"  •*  *•        Departments 38,350  V     201,886 

**  •'  "        State, a6,700j 


TABLE  VL 

•BOWING  THB  NUMBBK  AND  CdUBSB  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THB  NOBMAL  BCHOOLB  Of 
FBANCB,  IN   1843. 

Numberof  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized 78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, 53 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools, 495 

"                  '*        including  the  Directors 673 

Number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  different  branches 

of  education  :  lat  Tmt.  Sd  Y««r.  Sd  Ing, 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2f  2i  2f 

Reading, 3f  3  2 

Writing, 44  4i  4 

Study  of  the  French  Language 6  5|  4| 

History  and  Geography,        3i  4i  -31 

Arithmetic,       • 5  3|  3 

Use  of  the  Globes, 2  2*  2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4  3i  3i 

Elemenu  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      •    .    .  2|  2}  3| 

"        Mechanics,         2  2i  3 

"        Surveying 2  2*  3 

Linear  Drawing,       3|  4  4| 

Methods  of  teaching, If  If  2| 

Vocal  Music,        3|  3(  3|  ' 

Civil  Law, 2  U  U 

Culture  of  Trees, :    .  1|  If  1} 
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TABLE  VIL 

•BOWING  THB  BTATB  OF    SECONDAIIT  BDVCATIOll  U  1843. 

Number  of  Colleges.    Royal,    ::::::;::::      iGl  -_^, 

"  "        Communal,     ::::::::.    3r2(  ^* 

Nuraberof  Scholars  in  Colleges ::::.,.•  44,091 

Number  of  Institutions  of  Secondary  Education,  ::::....  103 

"          Boarding  Schools     *'               **  ::::.,.,  9i4 

"          Private  Establishments    "       **            1,016 

»*          Public  and  Private    "     "        **            2,390 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  follow  the 

course  of  a  College, 6,066  ) 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  do  not  fol-  >         31,316 

low  the  course  of  a  College 25,250) 

Number  of  Secondary  Pupils, 69,341 

Population  of  the  Departments,  1842, 34,194,875 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  the  population  and  the 
total  number  of  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,     1  estab.  for  24,887 

Number  of  Scholars  in  establishments  of  Secondaiy  Educa- 

Mon, 1    "       "       493 

Nomber  of  Young  Men  between  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 
partment,     3,182,397 

Proportion  between  the  total  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dary Establishments  in  each  Department,     .    1  school  for  45  young  men. 


CONDITION  OP  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION 

m  THB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TARN,  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  mk9-00. 


The  most  satisfactory  insight  into  the  practical  working  and  actual 
results  of  a  school  sysiera,  can  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  to  any  gen- 
eral summary  applicable  to  the  whole  State,  but  to  the  operations  in 
detail,  of  a  particular  school,  or  of  the  schools  of  a  neighborhood,  or  of 
some  of  the  larger  and  yet  subordinate  divisions  of  the  State..  For  this 
purpose  we  select  for  publication  a  report  on  the  condition  of  primary 
education,  by  M.  A.  Domergue,  the  governmental  inspector  for  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn — one  of  the  86  territorial  and  civil  divisions  of  the 
State.  Tarn  belongs  to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  and  in  1852 
had  a  population  of  363,000,  distributed  through  4  arrondisements,  35 
cantons,  and  315  communes.  In  1828,  when  M.  Charles  Dupin  projected 
his  intellectual  map  of  France,  the  department  of  Tarn  was  represented 
by  a  black  spot,  to  indicate  its  low  state  as  to  schools  and  education. 
The  report  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  shows  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  most  backward  portions  of  France 
since  the  new  system  went  into  operation. 

Primary  instruction  includes  the  elementary  and  superior,  the  communal  and 
private  schools.  Some  of  these  are  attended  exclusively  by  boys,  some  by  girls, 
end  some  by  infants,  while  others  are  common*  schools ;  that  is,  attended  by  both 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  also  classes  for  adults,  a  primary  normal  school  for 
masters,  and  another  for  schoolmistresses. 

boys'  schools. 

There  are  altofi^ether  in  the  department  309  oommnnal  and  40  private  schools. 
This  gives  a  total  increase  of  8  schools  over  the  year  1848.  But  there  have  been 
at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  communal  and  a  decrease  of  private  schools.  This 
result  is  doubly  advantageous;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  public  schools  are 
superior  to  private  schools,  both  as  regards  instruction  and  discipline. 

With  respect  to  the  mod«  of  instruction,  the  349  boys*  schools  are  thus  divi- 
ded:— Schools  directed  according  to  the  mutual  mode,  12 ;  simultaneous,  261 ; 
individual,  21 ;  mixedf  mode,  55 ;  total,  349.  This  last  mode  is  the  best  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  schools  which  Imve  more  than  50  pupils ;  it  demsnds,  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  indefatigable  zeal,  but  it  gives,  in  exchange,  most  beneBcial 
results. 

There  are  314  schools  exclusively  devoted  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  18  tp  Pro- 
testants, whilst  17  schools  receive  children  belonging  to  both.  The  directors  of 
these  17  schools  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Civil  State  of  the  Teachero. — Of  the  349  instructors,  336  are  laymen,  and  13 
belong  lo  religious  societies.  There  are  also  employed  in  the  schools  49  assistant- 
brothers.  Of  the  336  lay  teachers,  117  are  bachelors,  196  are  married,  and  23 
are  widowers. 

*9choola  where  boys  and  i^irlf  are  tanxht  to«elher,  are  irenerally  termetl  in  this  country 
mixed  tchoats.    Common  Mhools  are  publie  pcIiooIs  in  our  Bcbool  uometiclature. 
tTlils  is  a  combination  uf  the  mutual  and  ihf>  Mimuitaneout. 
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Number  of  Pupils,  ^c. — ^The  commtinal  schools  reoeire  11,882  boys;  the 
private  schools,  1,981  •  in  all,  13,863.  If  to  this  Domber  we  add  217  boys  who 
attend  the  common  schools^  we  shall  have  a  total  of  14,080  boys,  thos  showing  an 
inci'eaae  of  807  over  the  year  1848. 

Besides  the  13,863  boys  admitted  into  the  349  schools,  there  are  also  taught, 
by  the  masters  of  the  common  schools,  1,234  girls. 

Of  the  14,080  boys,  7,943  pay  a  school  fee,  which  varies  from  fivepenoe  to 
twenty  pence  a  month;  6,137  are  instructed  gratuitously.  The  number  of  gra- 
taitou:9  pupils  it  is  hoped  will  increase;  for  the  24th  article  of  the  law  of  the  13th 
March,  1850,  states  that  ^^ primary  irutruction  ought  to  be  given  gratuitously  to 
all  children  of  those  families  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  such  in* 
struction.^^ 

Moral  and  Political  Conduct  of  the  Teachers. — ^The  condnct  of  onr  instruc- 
tors is  generally  very  good.  With  some  exceptions,  happily  few  in  number,  they 
have  all  learned  that  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  profession,  and  not  to  engage  in  political  or  mu- 
nicipal discussions. 

We  can  not  speak  so  satisfactorily  of  the  capacity  of  our  teachers.  Besides 
those  who'  have  been  educated  at  the  Normal  School,  and  whose  schools  are  of  a 
superior  order,  there  are  a  hundred  instructors  who  were  breveted  immediately 
aiier  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  June  28th,  1833.  These  know,  in  general, 
very  little ;  they  are  ignorant  of  good  methods  of  teaching,  and  their  schools  are 
•conducted  with  little  order  and  regularity.  But  they  have  rendered  services,  and 
although  they  are  not  at  the  top  of  their  profession,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
hurry  on  their  superannuation.*  The  law  which  assures  to  instructors  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  600  francs  ($125,)  will  enable  us  to  demand  of  them  more  zeal 
and  assiduity.  They  will  not  require  to  seek,  in  labors  foreign  to  their  profession, 
an  increase  of  pay  to  assure  the  daily  existence  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
But  19-20ths  of  the  instructors  of  this  department  will  not  be  able  to  claim  more 
than  the  fixed  minimum  allowance.  It  is  U>  be  regretted  that  we  can  not,  br 
means  of  salaries  increasing  progressively  in  proportion  to  the  services  performed, 
excite  the  emulation  of  teachers  and  establish  a  system  of  promotion  odvantageom 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

OIRLS'   BCHOOIA 

There  are  in  the  department  54  communal  and  163  private  schoolmistresses. 
Tlie  increase  on  1848  is  18  in  number. 

The  communal  schools  receive  3,669,  and  the  private  schools  5,662  pupils;  in 
all  9,331.  When  compared  with  the  numbers  attending  school  in  1848,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  151  pupils.  If  we  add  to  the  above  number  1,234  girls  who  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  we  shall  have  a  total  number  of  10,565  girls  re- 
ceiving elementary  instruction. 

Of  the  9,331  who  are  taught  by  schoolmistresses,  6,674  pay,  and  2,657  are 
educated  gratuitously. 

Of  the  1,234  who  attend  tlie  oonmion  schools,!  941  pay,  and  293  receive  gra- 
tuitous iuatructk>n. 

The  communal  masters  alone  receive  pupils  who  pay  nothing;  the  private 
teachers  receive  none.  All  the  schoolmistresses,  on  the  contrary,  whether  com- 
munal or  private,  admit  gratuitously  a  great  number  of  children. 

There  is  no  need  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  foot,  that  the  zeal  and  the  devo- 
tion of  onr  schoolmistresses  are  not  sufficiently  recompensed.  Every  one  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  salutary  influence  which  the  education  of  females  exercises  upon 
the  morality  of  a  country.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  find  some  means  of  properly 
rewarding  our  schoolmistresses  for  the  eminent  services  which  they  have  rendered. 
Jt  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools,  in  order 
to  diminkih,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  mixed  schools^  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  superintendence,  present  results  most  unfavorable.  As  a  proof 
of  the  low  estimation  in  which  these  mixed  schools  are  held,  take  the  following 
Cicts:  —  In  those  communes  which  possess  a  girls^  school,  the  mean  number  cl 

*  By  ft  recent  iftw  ft  retiriog  pension  is  irranted  to  teschera  \n  proportion  to  tbsir  leagtb  of 
•ervce. 
t  These  commoD  or  mixed  schools  are  conducted  by  maslsrs. 
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pupilfl  attending  is  64  per  commune ;  whereas,  in  the  communis  having  no  ffirb^ 
schofil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  boyt^  school  open  to  gii-Is,  the  mean  number  la  r^ 
duccd  to  nine. 

There  ore  189  communes  entirely  without  schoolmistresses;  that  is  to  say,  ia 
189  communes  of  the  department  the  girls  are  either  wholly  deprived  of  instruc- 
tion, or  receive  an  education  which,  from  being  given  by  a  man,  is  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  sex  by  society. 

From  these  considerations,  I  have  the  honor  of  proposing  to  you  to  ask  of  tha 
general  council  the  sum  of  2000  francs,  to  be  appropriated  thus — 1000  franca 
among  private  schoolmistresses,  many  of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  live,  and  1000 
francs  to  be  divided  among  the  poorest  of  the  communes  which  shall  make  saori- 
fices  to  establish  communal  schools  for  girls.* 

Children  attending  the  SehooU. — Out  of  1000  inhabitants,  68  children,  on  an 
avcrag:^,  attend  the  primary  schools.  In  1839,  there  were  only  55  out  of  1000: 
the  progress,  then,  is  real.  We  are,  however,  below  the  average  which,  for  tha 
whole  of  France,  is  about  92  in  1000 ;  while  some  of  the  departments,  such  aa 
that  of  Doubs,  count  176  pupils  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  who  do  not  actually  attend  the  primary 
schools,  may  be  reckoned  at  20,000.  iSlany  of  these  have  already  left  school, 
cariying  with  them  notions  the  most  imperfect,  which  they  will  very  soon  com- 
pletely forget.     The  great  majority  are  condemned  to  absolute  ignorance. 

School  Houses. — ^The  law  of  28th  June,  183.3,  compels  communes  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  which  shall  serve  both  as  school-rooms  for  the  children,  and 
dwelling-houses  for  the  masters.  The  law  of  15th  March,  1S50,  has  preserved 
this  obligation.  Communes  are  also  advised  to  become  the  owners  of  school- 
houses;  and  in  1848  they  possessed  86  school-houses,  while  at  the  present  day 
they  have  99.  About  15  new  school-houses  may  be  reckoned  which  shall  be 
completed  during  the  next  year.  Every  where,  in  the  course  of  my  inspection, 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  places  rented  by  the  communes  to  serve  as  schools 
and  teachers^  residences  are  unhealthy^  badly  ventilated^  inevjjiciently  lighted, 
inconvenient,  and  inadequate;  whiUt  some  are  in  a  completely  dilapidated 
condition. 

Purchase  of  Books  for  the  Poor. — ^Rural  schools  are  entirely  without  good 
books.  Poverty  prevents  many  parents  from  purohasiug  such  books  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  children,  or  it  makes  them  select,  not  those  which  the  teacher  indi- 
cates to  them,  but  those  which  itinerant  booksellers  sell  them  at  a  very  small  cost 
Serious  inconveniences  result  from  this  state  of  things.  I  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  in  the  budget  a  grant  of  500  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
poor  scholars. 

Assistance  to  Old  and  Infirm  Teachers. — ^The  aged  instructors  have  spent 
their  strenjrih  in  the  career  of  primary  instruction — an  office,  up  to  the  present 
time,  so  badly  remunerated.  Tliey  arc  now  worn  out,  and  will  suffer  all  the  hor- 
rors of  poverty,  unless  the  department  render  them  assistance.  I  solicit  for  them 
an  allowance  of  ^00  francs.  This  sum  will  annually  diminish,  and,  finally,  will 
disappear  from  the  departmental  budget ;  since  the  new  law  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion assures  to  instructors  a  retiring  pension  in  proportion  to  a  duration  of  their 
services. 

Infant  Schools. — ^The  department  contains  9  infant  schools  for  boys  and  girb, 
containing  a  total  of  1001  children. 

Normal  School. — ^The  excellent  condition  of  this  establishment  continues  to 
de8er\  o  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  the  general  council  of  the 
department,  the  academic  authorities,  and  the  general  Inspectors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  satisfactory  results  which  it  is  permitted  me  to  state,  are  owing  to  the  on- 
bounded  devotion  and  nntiring  zeal  of  the  director  of  the  school ;  to  the  strict 
discipline  which  he  maintains  with  vigor ;  to  his  constint  presence  at  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  house ;  to  the  religious  punctuality  which  is  every  where  manifieat, 
and  which  is  the  best  precept  on  order  and  regularity  which  it  is  possible  to  give 
to  our  future  instructors. 

*Evprv  commune  isnblived  by  Uw  to  i^upport  at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  Ha 
own,  or  111  cotijuiictioa  with  neighboring  commuueb. 
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l^e  nonnal  school  has  rendered  immenfle  servioe  to  the  conntrjr :  it  has  ghren 
vm  onr  best  instructors ;  it  has  raised,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  love  of  popular 
instruction ;  thanks  to  it,  above  all,  should  M.  Charles  Dupin  trace  out  again  the 
intellectual  map  of  France,  we  shall  behold  the  black  spot  disappear  by  which 
the  illustrious  statistician  had  stigmatized  the  department  of  Tarn. 

Since  1833  the  normal  school  has  produced  174  instructors;  of  these  120  are 
communal  teachers,  and  9  are  about  to  l>ecome  so ;  1  is  assistant  master  in  the 
normal  school ;  3  are  private  instructors;  27  have  left  the  profession;  14  have 
died  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties ;  total  174  who  have  obtained  their  brevet  on 
leaving  the  school. 

The  teachers  who 'have  come  from  the  normal  school  are  infinitely  superior  to 
their  colleagues.  They  are  superior  by  their  capacity — by  their  faithful  observ- 
ances of  rules — and,  almost  always,  by  their  zeal,  and  by  their  conduct  towards 
the  local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  families.  In  the  course  of  my  inspections, 
I  have  been  constantly  struck  with  the  marked  difference  which  exists  between 
the  teachers  who  have  been  educated  at  a  normal  school  and  those  who  have 
not  been  in  any  special  way  prepared  for  the  duties  of  instruction.  People  par- 
take of  my  convictions,  in  this  respect ;  and  normal  students  are  always  chosen, 
in  preference  to  other  candidates,  by  local  committees  and  municipal  councils. 

Normal  School  for  FenuUee. — ^Tlie  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed 
of  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  good  education  of  girls,  will,  I  trust,  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  appreciate  the  strong  desire  which  I  have  for  the  contin- 
uance of  exhibitions  for  female  candidates.  The  nomvil  school  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  results  obtained  are  satisfactory.  At  the  last  examination,  out 
of  13  who  prescnt'.^d  themselves,  3  were  breveted  with  the  numbers  2,  4,  and  6. 

Such  is  a  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  department  of  Tarn.  I  have  endeavored  to  give,  by  figures  obtained  from 
authentic  sources,  the  results  due  to  the  law  of  28th  June,  1833,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  the  starting-point  of  the  law  of  15th  March,  1850 ;  so  that  it 
may  be  easy,  at  a  later  period,  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  the  department  may 
have  deriveid  from  it 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  institutions  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  instruction,  which  belong  to  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  schools  of  the  class  preparar 
tory  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  which  are  assigned  by  law  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  The  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  School 
of  St  Cyr,  and  the  Military  College  of  Fleche,  are  assigned  to  the  Min- 
ister of  War ;  the  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  two  Schools  of 
Mines,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works ;  the  Mpdel  Farm  Schools,  the  District  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  Ch&lons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  the  Naval  Schools  at  Brest 
and  L'Orient,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
•and  Manufactures,  and  of  Music,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  These 
schools  properly  belong  to  the  division  of  superior  instruction,  which  is 
not  embraced,  except  in  a  general  view,  in  the  plan  of  this  Report,  but 
as  they  are  intended  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  begun  in  the 
higher  schools  and  academies  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction,  and 
as  they  furnish  useful  hints,  both  as  to  studies  and  their  applications, 
for  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  whether  public  or  private,  an  ac- 
count of  several  of  the  most  important  of  this  class,  will  be  given. 

France  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  special  instruction  and  vol- 
untary and  incorporated  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science^ 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  with  various  forms  of  active  philanthrophy,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  universal 
mind  of  France,  by  the  political  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  modern  society,  while  it  has  made  elementary  educatioo 
more  general  and  active,  has  also  given  progress  to  higher  studies,  and 
great  scientific  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  36  learned  societies  in  Paris,  recognized  and  aided  by 
governmental  grants— besides  a  multitude  of  others  unchartered  and 
but  little  known  either  to  one  another,  or  the  public — there  were  in 
1851.  in  the  departments  of  France  189  learned  societies,  besides  twelve 
archeological  commissions,  seventy-eight  agricultural  associations,  and 
seven  hundred  commercial  societies,  to  promote  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  These  associations  generally  feel  the  impulse  described  by 
Lamartine  in  his  address  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of  Literature 
and  Science  at  MaQon:    "  You  have  felt,  gentlemen,  that  knowledge  is 
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yours  only  on  the  condition  that  you  diffuse  it ;  and  to  raise  the  low,  is  to 
elevate  the  high.  Around  you  all  is  progressing.  Will  you  stand 
alone?  Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  overtaken?  No ;  men  of  leisure 
or  rather  workmen — workmen  of  thought  and  science,  it  is  for  us  to  be 
the  first  to  participate  in  the  movement.  In  a  state  of  civilization  where 
intelligence  gives  power,  rank  is  maintained  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
moral  superiority ;  when  the  intellectual  order  is  deranged,  disorder  is 
not  far  off." 

There  were  in  1850,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  in  France,  m 
which  there  were  public  libraries,  containing  5,510,295  volumes ;  of  these 
libraries,  one  hundred  and  nine  contained  over  10,000  volumes  each. 

The  following  summary  of  the  grants  comprised  in  the  French  Budget 
of  1847,  as  voted  by  the  chambers,  exhibits  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  the  aid  extended  by  the  government  to  educational,  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  artistic  purposes. 

A. — In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
I.  Central  Administration  and  to  aid  institutions  of  special 
instruction,  such  as  schools  for  idiots,  the  blind  deaf 

mutes,  &c., $112,000 

II.  University  of  France — including  schools  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior  education, 2.800,000 

III.  Literature  and  science— including  libraries  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  museums  of  natural  history,  the  insti- 
tute of  France,  &c., 600,000 

B. — In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Schools  of  design,  and  the  fine  arts,        ....      450,000 

C. — In  Vie  Department  of  Public  Worlds. 
Buildings  connected  with  science,  and  the  arts,      .        .      100.000 

$4,062,000 
The  above  sum  is  exclusive  of  special  grants  in  aid  of  schools  of  ag^ 
ricuUure,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  or  of  charitable  institutions  in 
which  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction  was  given,  or  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  and  Versailles ; 
amounting  to  at  least  anotlier  million. 

The  following  survey  of  the  Industrial  Instruction  of  France  is 
abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  dea  deux  mondes,  for  1851,  by  A. 
Amphori,  entitled,  "  The  intellectual  movement  among  the  working 
classes.'' 

In  the  scheme  of  institutions  devoted  to  this  special  iostmction,  the  first  mnk 
belong  to  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  tmdcs  at  Paris.  This  great  establishment 
performs  a  twofold  duty  ;  it  collects  models,  dt'signs  or  descriptions  of  machlDos, 
instruments,  apparatus,  and  mechanical  tools,  and  fi^i  ves  public  lessons  upon  the  math- 
ematical and  physical  sciences  as  applied  iu  the  arts.  The  first  idea  of  the  conser- 
vatory was  conceived  in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XVI.,  by  a  famous  mechanic,  who 
seemed  to  have  even  drawn  from  the  very  sources  of  life,  wherewith  to  gift  hia 
marvellous  mechanisms.  The  idea  of  Vaueanson,  legislated  upon  in  the  year  III.  of 
(1794,)  the  revolutionary  era,  was  not  realized  until  the  year  VI.  (1796.)  Since 
(bat  time,  the  conservatory  has  foUowcd  the  developments  of  the  national  industry  | 
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and  its  methods  of  action  have  been  increased  in  number,  with  reference  to  its 
double  purpose.  It  now  includes  four  departments ;  the  collections  of  machines, 
&c.,  a  technological  library,  a  deportment  for  higher  instruction,  and  a  small  prac- 
tical elementary  school.* 

The  galleries  filled  with  precioos  material  treasures,  form  what  may  be  called 
the  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.-  These  collections  arc  annually  increased,  and 
now  fill  thirteen  galleries. 

The  department  of  higher  instruction  was  established  about  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration.  Up  to  J  81 7,  there  had  been  at  the  conservatory  only  a  dt^signer 
and  three  demonstrators,  who  gave  advice  and  explanations  to  those  who  come  to 
ask  for  them.  These  accommodations,  however,  remained  nearly  useless  to  the 
public.  The  regular  courses  were  of  more  value,  as  also  were  those  commenced 
in  1819,  upon  geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  industrial  chemistry,  and  industrial 
economy.  Besides  these  three  chairs,  others  were  erected,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  July,  of  industrial  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts,  industrial  legislation,  agriculture,  and  the  ceramic  arts.  The  situation  of 
the  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  neighborhood,  furnishes  to  its  lectures  an 
auditory  composed  chiefly  of  working  men.  It  is  the  merit  of  these  lectures,  that 
they  are  clear,  simple,  intelligible  to  oil.  and  susceptible  of  immediate  practical  ap- 
plication. Theory  is  explained  in  close  contact  with  practice.  The  workmen, 
eager  to  learn,  crowd  to  these  lessons ;  they  hasten  thither  from  the  workshops 
every  evening.  A  most  favorable  indication  is  given  by  the  admirable  order  which 
reigns  throughout  this  audience  in  blouses,  bestowed  in  an  immense  amphitheater, 
and  oAen  overcrowded.  Every  one  is  silent  and  attentive.  There  is  no  instance 
there  of  the  indecorums  so  frequent  in  institutions  giving  a  higher  order  of 
instruction. 

The  library  of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades  is  appropriated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  collection  of  French  and  for- 
eign scientific  works ;  and  contains  much  which  may  afford  valuable  information 
to  practical  men  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  art.  The  lower  schoc»l, 
founded  under  the  empire,  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary  school  of  explained  labor, 
(Industrie  rnisonnee.)  Its  three  courses,  of  descriptive  and  elementary  geometry, 
of  mevlianical  and  architectural  design,  and  of  industrial  design,  are  attended  by 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  huqdred  pupils. 

The  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  ns  at  present  constitated,  contains  very  val- 
uable elements  of  industrial  instruction.  Workmen,  foremen,  chiefs  of  esrablinh- 
ments,  children  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  come  thither  to  obtain  an  instruction 
which  shall  enlighten  their  career  of  labor. 

The  three  schools  of  arts  and  ti'odes,  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix.  dependent, 
like  the  conservator/,  directly  upon  the  State,  are  devoted  more  especially  to  prac- 
tical instruction.  The  eldest,  that  at  Chalons,  established  for  a  little  while  nt 
Compiegne,  was  erected  by  a  decree  of  the  consular  government  of  the  year  Xf. 
The  second,  created  in  18U,  was  placed  by  the  imperial  governmentat  Beaupr6aii, 
in  the  middle  of  La  Vendee,  to  become  a  new  center  of  activity  for  that  ignorant 
neighborhood.  The  third  dates  only  from  1843.  The  schools  of  arts  nud  trades 
are  intended  to  train  skillful  workmen.  Each  of  them  is  divided  into  four  work- 
shops ;  the  blacksmiths^  the  foundry,  the  finishers',  and  the  carpenters\  To  the 
three  establishments  of  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  are  appropriated  for  1851, 
$200,200  :  but  deduct  from  this  the  sums  received  by  paying  scholars,  and  from 
the  sale  of  articles  manufactured,  and  the  net  expense  to  the  treasury  amounts  only 
to  about  $120,000. 

Official  estimates  show  that  more  than  half  the  pupils  leaving  go  into  business, 
as  finishers,  fouiidere,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  or  carpenters.  And  numbers  of 
the  others  aro  employed  in  the  department  of  roads  and  bridges,  ns  overseers  or 
conductors ;  draftsmen  in  machine  sho|)s,  or  as  architects.  The  schools  of  arts 
and  britiges  also  contribute  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  machinists,  &c., 
for  the  public  steamera.  Thus,  within  the  \nst  seven  years,  Irnve  been  employed 
more  thon  a  hundred  graduates  of  these  schools,  as  foremen  or  firemen.  As  to 
the  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  instruction,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 

*  The  appropriation  to  the  conservatory  in  18S1,  was  a30,C03 ;  flStlGS  for  salaries,  and  the 
remainder  for  other  purposes. 
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the  pupils  pats  sercn  hoon  and  a  half  daily  in  the  worksbopa,  and  only  6^6  hoon 
and  a  half  daily  in  cUme*  and  in  the  apartment*  for  design.  The  profesBori  are 
rigorously  obliged,  in  their  leeeons,  to  take  the  moat  usual  point  of  Yiew ;  that  from 
which  the  pupil  can  best  see  how  to  use  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  Since  the 
vote  was  substituted  ior  ministerial  selection  of  professors,  two  years  since,  the 
Courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  drop  out  thoae  theoretical  gen* 
tiemen  who  are  unable  to  do  what  they  teach. 

The  principal  advantage  of  these  schools  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  upon  the  national  industry.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  or  thereabout  who  leave  them  every  year,  are  scarcely  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  workmen  who  growup  in  France  during  the  same  time;  but  the  echoob 
show  a  style  of  instruction  which  serves  as  a  model  for  comparison.  The  pupils 
carry  into  private  workshops  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  could  not  acquire 
there,  aod  which  is  most  useful  in  the  explanation  of  practical  labor.  Ahhough 
yet  imperfect  workmen,  tliey  improve  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  sooner 
become  excellent  foremen.  Although  we  know  that  among  some  foreign  nations, 
habiu  supply  the  place  of  institutions,  among  us,  these  schools  will  stimulate  a  liule 
our  untoward  habits.  They  have  another  destination,  of  higher  importance ;  they 
may  become  seminaries  of  professors  for  the  industrial  instruction  which  the  coun- 
try waits  to  see  organized,  aud  for  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  Once  improved  by  the  practical  training  of  the  private  workshops  aud  manu- 
Victories,  the  best  pupils  of  these  schools  will  become  most  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  special  instruction ;  which  needs  a  body  of  instructors  adapted  to  ita 
peculiar  needs. 

An  institution  established  at  Paris,  the  central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
also  helps  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  same  work.  The  similar  nature  of  its  in- 
structions alone  justifies  the  assistance  granted  it  by  government,  which  confers 
upon  it  a  sort  of  public  character.*  During  an  existence  of  twenty  years,  the  cen- 
tral school  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  machine-shops,  and  chiefs  of  manufacto- 
ries. Besides  the  four  principal  courses  studied,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  vhemical 
arts,  metallurgy  and  architecture,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  all  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
trial labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratories  to  enter  workshops  and  to  per- 
fect there  the  results  of  manufacturing  processes ;  since  the  physical  world  has 
been  searched  for  the  means  of  employing  heat  and  steam,  which  have  become 
audi  poweiful  agents  of  production,  industry  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  em- 
piricism. Every  manufacture  has  asked  from  science  methods  quicker,  surer,  and 
more  economical.  The  central  school  satisfies  this  demand.  By  physical  and 
chemical  study,  it  prepares  pupils  exprixsly  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labor, 
just  as  the  polytechnic  school,  by  the  study  of  mathemati^l  science,  becomes 
a  seminary  for  the  department  of  public  works,  and  for  some  other  special 
prttfessions. 

Under  these  institutions,  which  have  a  general  character,  may  bo  ranked  those 
Institutions  which  we  will  term  local.  These  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  then* 
destination,  into  two  great  classes;  one,  consisting  of  those  whose  design  is  to 
histruct  in  the  applications  of  some  one  science  to  the  industrial  arts ;  and  the 
other,  of  those  which  oo))fine  their  instruction  to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade ; 
or  to  the  collaterial  knowledge  necessary  to  exercise  it.  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  both,  they  must  be  considered  in  the  place  where  they  exist. 

In  the  northern  section,  where  manfacturing  industry  reigns  supreme,  we  see 
only  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught  The 
schools  of  design  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
recent  creation.  The  oldest  date  from  the  restoration  or  from  the  empire,  except 
that  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  For  instance,  the  school  of  Arras,  where 
some  instruction  is  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occupations,  waa 
founded  by  the  states-general  of  Artois,  in  1775  ;  that  of  St  Omer  in  1780,  and 
timt  of  Calais  in  1787.  These  institutions  are  every  where  much  valued  among 
ibc  working  classes.  Some  of  them  contain  classes  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.    Some  of  them  are  particularly  for  children,  but  most  for  adults. 

*  The  Stale  bIIowh  rhe  rentral  school  an  aunual  sum  of  #6,000,  which  is  distributed  to  can- 
didates (for  prizes)  by  a  vote. 
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Arobiteotonl  design  and  practioal  geometryf  as  applied  to  cutting  stone,  wood, 
&c.,  are  often  among  the  studies.  lu  all  that  populous  district  which  extends  from 
the  Belgian  fruutier  to  the  western  extremity  of  Normandy,  and  contains  such 
man ufac luring  metropolises  as  Rouen  and  Lille,  there  are  only  two  small  institu- 
tions which  really  have  the  character  of  industrial  schools.  One  is  at  Dieppe  ;  it 
is  a  school  for  lace-making  and  open-stitch  for  young  girls.  It  was  founded  during 
the  restoration,  and  increased  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  about 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  alM)  instructs  them  in  an  occupation.  It  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  lace  manufacture ;  there  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  it,  a 
boarding  department,  where  some  poor  girls  are  supported  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  become  skillful  work-women  and  assistant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Mesnieres,  in  the  arrondistemtnt  of  Rouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
boys,  and  trains  them  for  business  in  workshops  appropriate  for  different  trades. 
Some  lociil  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St.  Quentin,  &o.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  laboring  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  our  eastern  departments,  the  domain  of  industrial  instruction  is  less  confined. 
There  are  there  some  schools,  some  technio  institutions,  for  the  working  classes. 
The  schools  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
cidedly directed  towards  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  the 
designers,  engravers,  and  colorists,  trained  in  the  gratuitous  schools  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin.  Some  schools  of  design  of  rather  wider  scope,  do  great  service  to  industry. 
Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  school  of  Saint-Etienne,  where  are 
intructed  all  the  designers  employed  in  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ribbon- makers,  who  are  so  very  jealous  aboiit  tlie  good  taste  of  these 
articles  of  ornament.  Besides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  from  time  to 
time  public  courses  of  instruction,  established  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
particularly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, such  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  profession.  Among  the  cities  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  instruction  of  this 
sort,  may  be  mentioned  Metz,  Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Bar-le-Duo,  Besan9on,  Rheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Rive-de-Gier,  LAngres,  &o.  These  institutions  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  individual  effort ;  thus,  at  Besangon,  a  private  citizen  founded  in  1829 
a  public  and  fh'c  course  of  study  upon  mathematics  as  connected  with  the  arts. 
At  Bar-le-Duc,  industrial  courses  were  established  by  an  association  of  subscribers, 
and  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  commune.  Local  societies,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mulhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  increased 
the  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  Semnr, 
a  small  town  of  the  C6te'd'-0r,  a  private  society.  Some  manufacturers  have  imi- 
tated this  example ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Guebwiller  (Haut- 
Rhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometry, 
and  machinery. 

There  are  also  in  the  east  of  France,  several  institntions  devoted  more  ezolu- 
•ively  to  special  purposes.  The  most  important,  whose  regulations  are  worthy  of 
most  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Saint- Etienne.  Lyons  stands 
first,  both  for  population  and  manufacturing  wealth.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  given  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  also 
a  course  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  number  of  private  institutions  give  practical 
instruction  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  doth,  (decompo- 
sition des  6toffes ;)  they  instruct  also  how  to  set  up  looms  after  any  required  pattern. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  making  patterns,  in  designing  for  woven  fabrics,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  fi>r  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  observed,  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  liberally 
dispensed  ;  and  tliat  the  city  would  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  has  also  schools 
for  teaching  designing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  several  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  carpenters  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regret^  that  payment  is  necessai-}*  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Strasbourg  has  a  well  organized  school  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  Tlie  practic^  instruction  given  there,  besides  elementary  theoretic 
instruction  in  mathematical  and  physical  science,  includes  iron-work  at  forge  and 
rice,  turning,  carpentry,  lithography,  and  chemical  manipulations.  In  selecting  the 
workshop  for  a  pupil,  reference  is  had  to  his  tastes  and  aptitudes.    At  Nancy 
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there  has  boen  for  several  years  established  a  '*  house  for  apprentiees*'  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  Tlie  results  have  been  considered  deserving  of  enoouragement 
by  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Meartbe.  Tbe  apprentices  form  a 
family,  and  call  one  another  brother.  Infractions  of  rules  are  determined  upon  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  all  those  apprentices  who  luive  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  good  marks.  A  good  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  Tlie  penalties 
consist  of  a  system  of  reparations  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  fault.  Thus, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silence  is  ordered,  is  condemned  to  keep  silence  until 
permitted  to  break  it.  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  must  embrace  and  become 
companions  at  play  for  a  set  time.  The  pupils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workshops  established  in  it,  and  attend  the  communal  schools  to  receive  primary 
instruction.  At  Saint- Elienne,  a  school  of  mines  is  intended  to  furnish  conductors 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  explorations  and  mincralogical  workshops.  As  this  in- 
struction is  gratuitous,  workmen  may  attend  the  school  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  department  of  Doubs,  a  practical  school  of  horology  was  founded  in  1836, 
at  Morteau,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  beautiful  employment 
which  is  important  to  the  labor  of  that  section.  In  the  leisure  of  winter,  always 
so  long  among  the  mountains,  the  farmers,  shut  in  so  much  by  the  snow,  have  no 
other  means  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Be8an9on,  the  department, 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  school  at 
Morteau,  which  seemed  to  promise  great  success  ;  but  different  causes  having  di- 
minished the  demand  for  the^cloclis  from  Doubs,  the  school,  after  having  already 
done  some  good,  was  forced  to  be  closed.  Similar  institutions  have  been  unable 
to  support  themselves  at  Dijon  and  Magon.  Tlie  departments  and  towns  ought  to 
have  afforded  them  a  more  liberal  support.  .The  same  may  be  said  of  a  school  of 
anf>ther  species,  for  mounting  looms,  established  at  Rheims  by  a  local  society,  in 
which  skillful  mounters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  per- 
ished for  lack  of  funds. 

In  this  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  points  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthc,  a  project  is  being  put  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  best  success. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  special  school  for  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  though 
humble,  a  considerable  population  is  confined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  six  com- 
munes of  the  ancient  county  of  Dabo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  which  was  united 
with  France  only  in  1801,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  their 
forest-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wood-work. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary,  has  become  surpassed 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refuses  them.  The 
projected  school  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  labor 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demands.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  those  made  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Black  Forest.  In  order  to  have  some  chances  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
instruct  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  would 
be  diAiciiIt  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  doing 
coarse  work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  delicacy  of  hand.  With  this 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  school  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  another  g<x>d  example  of  what  our  eastern  departments  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  industrial  instruction. 

The  southern  section  of  France  is  not  so  favored  in  this  respect ;  it  presents  a 
similar  aspect  to  the  northern.  Schools  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or 
decoration,  existing  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Montauban.  Digne,  Aude,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  Grasse,  &c.,  a  few  courses  of  instruction  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the  ele* 
ments  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  mechanics,  of  geometrj',  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  instruction.  The  town  of  Nismcs  alone  is  better  supplied  ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  special  instruction  is  given 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  course  of  design  for  manufactures  embraces  instruction 
in  damasked  and  in  stamped  fiowers.  Another  course  of  geometrical  design  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  received  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  instruction  in  chcmistiy  comprehends  lessons  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry.  Admiiwion  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  school  of  weaving,  dat- 
ing from  1836,  is  liberally  opened  for  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths.  The  theorj-  is  of  the  processes  employed  both  in  brocaded 
and  in  plain  stufis  j  the  practice  consists  in  the  actual  weaving  of  the  cloths  in  tho 
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loom.  The  town  fornishra  the  tools,  machines,  and  raw  material,  necessary  for  the 
work.  By  explaining  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aspects,  this  school  lias  hod  an 
excellent  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  Nismcs.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  workmen  as  possible.  In  this 
same  department,  of  the  Gard,  at  Alais,  has  been  established  a  school  of  master- 
miners.  The  instruction  has  not  so  high  a  character  or  purpose  as  that  at  Saint- 
Etienne,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  cfburse  designed  for  direotora  of  machine-shops. 
The  practical  exercises  consist  in  drawing  plans  both  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pit-coal  about  Alaiti.  The  pupils 
also  practice  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  free, 
and  pcarceiy  any  pupils  nre  expected  except  those  maintained  by  some  department, 
or  by  some  of  the  coal  companies. 

In  our  western  departments  the  two  large  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  paid  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Guyenne,  in  1834  and  1835,  the  municipal  council  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  chemistry,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics, as  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  commerce  also,  o  rich  and 
active  body,  established  in  1843  3  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate s<x!iety  called  the  philomathic  society,  whose  assistance  hns  often  been  valua- 
ble to  the  laboring  population  of  Bordeaux,  has  for  six  years  defrayed  tlie  expense 
of  special  instruction ;  the  practical  part  of  which  consists  in  linear  design  and 
instruction  alwmt  the  steam-engine.  At  Nantes,  besides  that  the  town  maintains 
a  free  school  of  design,  founded  in  1789,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  the 
industrial  society,  whose  efforts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciated  through- 
out France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  assistance  which  is 
increased  by  private  subscriptions.  The  workmen  are  counted  by  Iiundrcds,  whose 
first  steps  it  has  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  society  is 
two-fold  ;  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  different  trades. 

Ia  Rfx?helle  and  Brest  have  also  made  some  efforts  to  introduce  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  west  of  France.  At  La  Rochelle,  was  established  in  1844  a  th(*o- 
retic  course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  society  eddied  the  society  of  emulation 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  plans,  &c.  In  this  part  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  easy  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  arc 
not  altogether  too  poor,  attend,  without  exception,  the  classical  schools.  They  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  bear  their 
prolf)nged  expenses,  and  rarely  succeed  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  late 
period,  the  imperfect  education  they  receive.  Families  unable  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  high  seho<]l,  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  instruction.  The  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scareely  a  germ  in  this  soil,  which  seems  ungenial  to  it.  No- 
where is  the  word  **  professional"  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  fiilscr 
sense. 

Tlie  center  of  France,  excepting  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whasc  establish- 
mcnbt  deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  sc«'\reely  less  ill  supplied  than  the  west.  Most  of 
the  departments  arc  di'stitute  of  graded  (serieutc)  establishments  also.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  design  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,  exist  only  at  great 
distances.  There  are,  however,  a  few  institutions  in  which  some  prnctJcal  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  prytan.Tinn  of  Menars,  established  in  18.32  in  the 
department  of  the  I^ir©  and  Cher,  and  recently  re<ipened  after  having  been  some 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  grent  resources 
at  command.  The  city  of  Tours  has  established  a  course  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  it  has  not  been  organized  upon  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  to  attract  many  auditors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  council  and  the  agricultural  society,  by  uniting  their 
efR>rt«i.  have  done  much  good  by  means  of  public  and  ft-ee  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  modeling,  and  stereotomy.  In  the  IIaute-I>oire,  Le  Puy 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  school  from  private  subseriptions,  the  town 
paying  its  annual  expenres.  Tliis  institution,  though  less  complete  than  that  of 
Strasbourg,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  model,  and  accommodates  a  hundred 
ehildren  of  workmen.  Tliere  are  some  specia)  courses  at  Lo  Puy  aK);  but  the 
practical  applications  of  science  arc  not  brought  out  there.    In  the  department  of 
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the  Correze,  though  small  and  imkmdly  treated  by  nature,  we  lee  irith  pleasarB, 
at  Tolle,  a  free  school  of  mechanical  geometry.  Uoear  design  is  applied  there  to 
the  drawing  of  figures  and  of  machines,  to  stone  catting,  carpentry,  and  arcbitectmre. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
whose  riches  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  country  we  are  leaving,  have  been  united  most  of  the  means  of  indnstrial  in- 
struction which  are  scattered  here  and  there -over  the  suriaoe  of  France.  Pans, 
nevertheless,  contains  nothing  comparable  with  the  scliool  of  weaving  at  KisBiea, 
with  the  private  institutiotis  ior  teaching  weaving  at  Lyons,  with  the  national 
schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Chaloiw,  Angers,  and  Aiz.  We  seek  there  in  vain 
for  an  organized  system  of  practical  instmction,  provided  with  all  resources  neoea- 
aary  to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  establishments  of  this  class  in  Paria, 
except  the  national  conservatory  of  arti  and  trades,  may  be  chased  in  two  divisions ; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  can  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
the  other  gratuitous,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  working  population.  In  the  fir- 
mer class  are  the  Clutptal  municipal  college  and  the  Turgot  school,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  several  schools  preparatory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  traiies ;  schools  of  architecture,  horology,  &e.  From  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  class  calls  for  our  especial  attention.  The  nnmber 
of  public  establishments  included  in  it  is  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  small  school 
of  the  conservatory,  there  arc  hardly  any  other  than  free  classes  in  industrial  de- 
sign.  Design  for  woven  stuffii  does  n^t  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought ; 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  surprising  when  it 
is  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  afibrds  more  than  one 
example,  these  schools  are  altogether  separate  from  the  department  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  field  for  industrial  instruction  among  the  working  classes,  the  prin- 
cipal burden  has  fallen  upon  private  institutions  established  by  charity  or  by  econo- 
mic foresight  In  the  immense  gulf  of  the  capital,  the  action  of  these  estaUish- 
roents  does  not  appear  to  the  iudifTerent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business ;  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  tlie  helpless,  and  very  profitable  to  the  community.  The  institution  (or  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Armand  de  Melun,  trains  up 
to  labor,  from  the  pavements  of  the  city  and  from  garrets  and  misery,  a  crowd  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  hastened  to  populate  the  prisons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  sen- 
timentB  into  their  hearts,  they  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  that  of  Saint-Nicolas,  receives  several  hundred 
pupils  in  two  establishmenti,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Issy.  ItB  judicious 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instmction  with  manual  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  instruction.  Other  similar  institutions  are  entering  the 
same  course.  The  work-rooms  for  girls  are  actual  industrial  schools  for  the  most 
feeble  and  exposed  portion  of  the  laboring  population,  and  that  needing  most  care. 
There  are  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  entirely  by 
the  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  of 
judicious  encouragement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societies,  with 
difierent  designs  and  by  different  means,  are  assisting  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  thus  in  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  gain  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirements,  dealing  with  ^t  rather  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  produce 
excellent  moral  effects.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  qualifications  actually  exist ; 
some  additions  and  retrenchments  are  necessary.  The  philosophic  sentiment  of 
the  great  task  of  industrial  improvement  for  the  mosses  is  not  clearly  brought  ont; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  practical  instruction  ai*e  often  not  fulfilled.  Yet  many 
honorable  individual  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  They  have  pro- 
duced real  good,  and  merit  efi'ective  encouragement  from  the  Parisian  municipal 
authority. 


V.    GALLERY  TRAINING  LESSONS, 

ORALLY  CONDUCTED  IN  NATURAL  SCIBNCB  AND  COMlfON  THINGS.* 


BT  DAVID  ITOW. 


Oral  trAining  lessons,  in  natural  science  and  the  arts,  are  found  to 
be  not  merely  a  highly  intellectual  exercise,  but  are  valuable  to  per- 
sons in  every  rank  of  society,  whether  master,  servant,  or  workman. 
While  they  are  particularly  valuable  to  persons  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  in  fitting  them  for  manual  and  other  labor,  they  are  also  im- 
portant as  the  foundation  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  science, 
to  those  whose  circumstances  may  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  re- 
searches still  further.  To  the  former,  these  school  exorcises  may  be 
nearly  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  on  such  subjects  they  can  ever 
receive.  To  the  latter,  a  thoroughly  analyzed  or  pictured  out  training 
lesson,  day  by  day,  will  be  found  an  elementary  exercise  greatly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  merely  reading  lessons  or  lectures, 
even  when  accompanied  by  explanation. 

The  teaching  of  science  by  gallery  lessons,  and  conducted  orally, 
without  book,  is  a  new  and  additional  branch  in  popular  education, 
and  that  it  ought  to  form  a  distinct  feature  in  schools,  even  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  working  classes,  will  appear,  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  of  servants,  (male  and  female,)  workmen,  and 
mechanics,  having  a  correct  idea  of  things  and  of  scientific  terms. 
The  workman,  in  consequence,  would  know  better  the  meaning  of 
relative  terms,  even  in  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor,  and  he  might 
be  left  to  execute  much  by  a  simple  order  scientifically  expressed, 
which  he  can  not  now  do  without  very  close  watching  and  superin- 
tendence ;  and  although  the  mechanic  must  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  particular  profession,  yet  early  school  training  in 
science  and  scientific  terms  would  have  expanded  and  exercised  the  mind 
of  many  a  man,  humble  in  rank,  but  of  powerful  intellect,  so  as  to 
have  produced  many  more  James  Watts,  Arkrights,  and  Henry  Bells, 
than  we  now  have,  whose  genius  and  discoveries  might  have  enriched 
mankind,  and  added  to  the  domestic  and  social  comfort  of  all.  IIow 
ditticult  is  it  to  get  a  workman  out  of  a  beaten  track,  or,  if  he  be  a 

*  Stow '8  *^ Training  System  of  Education."    ElcTenlh  Edition.    Chapter  juviii. 
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genius,  to  fix  him  in  any  track  at  all !  These  considerations  induced 
me,  at  the  earliest  establishment  of  this  system,  to  introduce,  as  the 
first  exercise  each  afternoon  in  our  model  practicing  school,  oral  train- 
ing lessons  on  science  without  book. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  some  points  of  science,  from  observa- 
tion, reading  and  conversation,  do  force  themselves  upon  the  young 
mind,  and  may  be  made  available  when  a  person  attends  a  course  of 
public  lectures  in  after-life,  yet  the  fact  of  his  knowledge  having  been 
gathered  up  at  random,  without  arrangement  or  system,  leaves  him 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  basis  on  which  all,  or  any  science  rests. 

Had  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  workmen,  as  well  as  professional 
men,  acquired  in  school  a  clear  outline  of  the  various  natural  sciences — 
the  question  is,  should  such  a  sum  require  to  have  been  expended  on 
our  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  proper  arrangements 
of  sound  (acoustics)  and  healthful  ventilation  ?  also,  as  is  now  re- 
quired for  sanitary  improvements  in  our  rivers,  and  in  our  cities,  and 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  What  the  more  learned 
superintendents  may  have  overlooked,  might  have  been  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  intelligent  humble  workmen. 

Visitors  sometimes  say,  "  What  have  the  children  of  the  poor  to  do 
with  science  ?  let  theni  learn  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  repeat  their 
Catechism ;  that's  the  education  suitable  for  the  poor/'  Science, 
however,  is  valuable  alike  to  the  mechanic  and  the  man  of  business, 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  life  so  indispensable  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  all  ranks  of  society.  If  the  bold  and  clear  outlines  of  science 
be  given  to  all  ranks,  each  may  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  scale 
of  its  ascension.  The  poor  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  advance  beyond 
the  limited  period  of  his  elementary  school  education,  and  the  man 
of  leisure  and  scientific  research  may  rise  as  high  as  he  pleases ;  whilst 
the  genius,  of  whatever  grade,  acquires  enough  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  and  take  his  just  place  in  society.  But  the 
ti'ainer  rises  a  little  higher  in  Jiis  oral  training  lessons,  and  uses 
scientific  terms,  expressive  of  scientific  principles,  such  as  are  used  by 
lecturere  on  natural  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  still 
urged  by  some,  why  teach  science  to  children  in  an  elementary 
school  ?  What  can  they  understand  of  latent  heat,  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  gravitation,  electric  fluid, 
and  innumerable  other  more  complex  terms?  Now  we  have  to 
say,  that  all  such  terms  may  be  simplified,  and  when  reduced  to  sim- 
ple terms,  they  can  be  understood  by  children  of  a  few  years  old. 
Having  these  outlines  clearly  analyzed  by  familiar  illustyaiions.^o  as  to 
communicate  the  idea  in  the  first  instance,  they  can  then  be  made  to 
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understand  the  most  complex  terms,  expressive  of  the  most  complex 
movements  and  conditions.  For  example,  the  motion  of  a  child  round 
the  circular  swinging-pole  in  the  play-ground,  may  illustrate,  in  some 
measure,  how  the  moon  keeps  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  the 
latter,  or  any  other  planet,  round  the  sun ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
meant  by  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The  proper  course 
of  education  in  science  has  too  generally  been  reversed;  and  the 
reason  why  so  many  adults  stop  short  in  their  progress,  and  can  not 
educate  themselves  (for  education  ought  only  to  close  with  life,)  is, 
that  they  have  committed  to  memory  technical  terras,  which,  not 
having  been  pictvred  out  and  illustrated,  are  not  understood ;  and, 
also,  that  the  minute  points  of  science  have  been  given  before  the 
great  outlines  were  drawn.  • 

The  philosophical  terms  which  a  public  lecturer  finds  it  necessary 
to  use,  are  seldom  thoroughly  understood  by  his  audience  ;  they  have 
not  been  explained,  far  less  pictured  out  to  the  mind's  eye.  They  do 
not  therefore  see  the  bearing  of  each  point  of  the  premises  laid  down, 
or  the  conclusions  at  which  the  lecturer  arrives,  and  at  the  close  are 
found  oftentimes  to  have  acquired  no  distinct  impression  of  the  actual 
lesson,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  received.  They  may  ap- 
plaud the  lecturer  as  being  a  very  clever  nian,  ''  It  was  an  excellent 
lecture  T'  '*  What  beautiful  experiments  be  performed  ?"  "  How 
remarkably  bright  he  made  the  gas  to  burn,  and  what  an  explo- 
sion it  produced  1"  But  the  lecture  itself  baa  not  been  com- 
prehended. This  is  the  every -day  experience  of  the  young  and 
the  old  in  attending  public  lectures  on  natural  science.  It  would 
have  been  otherwise  after  a  course  of  early  school  training. 

The  lessons  during  the  first  stage,  or  the  outlines,  at  whatever  age 
the  child  commences  his  course,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  simple,  and 
should  comprehend  a  number  of  the  more  obvious  things  in  nature 
and  in  art,  which  every  child  ought  to  know  in  their  great  outlines, 
before  he  is  perplexed  with  minute  points,  or  the  use  of  technical 
terms;  a  knowledge  of  which  he  gradually  acquires  as  he  advances 
from  stage  to  stage. 

As  a  child,  I  wish  to  know  what  wheaten  bread  and  oaten  bread 
arc;  the  distinction  in  quality,  and  how  they  are  made;  how  butter 
and  cheese  are  made;  what  salt  is;  Low  wine  is  made,  and  of  what 
composed ;  what  brown  and  loaf  sugars  are ;  the  nature  of  tea  and 
coffee,  with  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  and  how  they  are 
brought  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  when  used  at  home 
at  the  fireside ;  the  distinction  between  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk, 
both  how  they  are  produced,  and  why  more  or  less  warm. 
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The  child  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  articles  of  furniture. 
These  are  continually  presented  to  his  notice,  and  they  afford  the 
means  of  exercising  his  powers  of  observation,  and  training  him  to 
think.  Their  nature  and  relative  qualities  ought  to  be  made  familiar 
to  him. 

The  natural  history  of  the  more  common  animals,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  also  an  object  of  interest  and  a  means  of  enlargement  to 
the  young  mind,  particularly  when  united  with  a  short  history,  not 
merely  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  themselves,  but  of  the  countries 
and  inhabitants  in  and  among  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  each  to  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances, all  proving  ^he  wisdom  of  their  great  Creator.  As  a  child,  I 
wish  to  know  why  the  swallow  is  not  seen  during  winter :  why  the 
hen  has  open  feet,  and  the  duck  webbed ;  with  other  more  minute 
points  of  the  formation  of  animals;  why  the  butterfly  is  seen  in  the 
summer  only;  from  what  origin  it  has  sprung.  What  are  all  these? 
the  child  naturally  inquires,  and  whence  do  the  wings  of  the  latter 
derive  their  pearly  whiteness  ?  Of  what  use  rats  and  mice  are,  seeing 
they  are  so  troublesome  in  our  dwellings,  and  why  and  when  they 
may  be  killed,  without  our  being  chargeable  with  cruelty;  how  the 
foot  of  the  reindeer  is  suited  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland,  that  of 
the  horse  to  our  own,  and  the  camel's  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
From  each  and  all  of  these  training  lessons,  the  children  may  learn 
something  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  to  all 
His  creatures ;  and  such  lessons  should  uniformly  be  drawn  from  the 
children  by  every  trainer  during  the  daily  lessons. 

The  child  sees  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  by  men  of  trade 
and  handicraft,  and  he  wishes  and  ought  to  know  not  merely  the 
qualities  of  things  and  the  materials  in  use,  but  how  they  are  molded, 
or  joined,  or  mixed,  or  decomposed,  so  as  to  render  them  serviceable. 
He  sees  the  smith  form  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe ;  why  does  he  heat  the 
iron  in  a  furnace  before  laying  it  on  the  anvil  and  striking  it  with  the 
hammer  ?  The  uses  of  the  pulley,  the  screw,  and  the  lever,  ought  to 
be  pictured  out  to  him  by  analogy  and  familiar  illustrations.  The 
child  sees  paper ;  why  not  woven  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  why  more 
or  less  impervious  to  moisture  ? 

The  child  breathes  air,  drinlcs  water,  sees  steam,  dew,  hail,  and 
snow.  What  are  all  these?  the  child  naturally  inquires;  and  why  is 
the  last  white,  and  when  melted  turns  into  water?  What  are  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  are  they  of  any  use  ?  The  sun  to  him  appears 
always  round,  not  so  the  moon — why  so?  The  principal  parts  of  his 
own  body,  and  those  of  other  animals,  with  their  relative  functions, 
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ought  to  be  known ;  the  qualities  and  names  of  the  more  common 
minerals,  and  the  great  outlines  of  botany,  causes  of  the  tides,  etc., 
etc.  Such  oral  training  lessons  should  be  commenced  in  their  out* 
lines  in  the  initiatory  school,  and  carried  forward  more  minutely  in 
the  juvenile  and  senior  departments. 

Much  of  the  bewilderment  felt  by  men  of  all  degrees  of  acquice- 
roent  rests  in  the  fact,  that  scientific  terms  have  not  been  analyzed  or 
or  pictured  out  by  familiar  illustrations  as  a  first  step  in  their  early 
education.  Complex  subjects,  and  complex  terms,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  last,  have  generally  been  made  the  first  stage ;  conse- 
quently blindfoldedness,  to  a  considerable  extent  continues,  these  first 
and  natural  steps  not  having  been  traced.  The  acquirement  of  these 
primary  steps,  therefore,  is  an  ordeal  to  which  every  student  who 
practically  studies  in  the  seminary  is  subjected,  before  he  can  com- 
municate what  he  knows  to  the  children  in  the  model  or  practicing 
schools. 

In  the  industrial  department,  there  are  many  important  points  wi^h 
which  the  girls  ought  particularly  to  be  made  acquainted,  and  which 
may  be  carried  into  domestic  and  social  life ;  such  as,  the  scientific 
reasons  why  a  room  is  better  aired  by  opening  the  top  of  a  window 
than  the  bottom — how  to  sweep  a  floor  without  **  watering,*'  and 
without  raising  the  dust — the  effect  of  inaking  tea  with  water  just 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  water  which  has  boiled  for  some 
time — how  to  make  or  mend  a  fire,  so  as  to  save  fuel,  and  whether 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  fire  ought  to  be  stirred,  in  rendering  it  what 
is  termed  either  a  good  or  a  lasting  fire — the  philosophy  of  combus- 
tion, and  whether  smoke  ought  to  exist  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  and 
how  it  may  be  cured  or  prevented — the  scientific  and  practical  effect 
of  toasting  bread,  and  laying  one  slice  above  another — and  the  eflfects, 
practically  and  scientifically,  of  fire  on  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silken  cloths.  These,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  and 
a  number  of  other  practical  matters,  may  be  rendered  highly  useful 
to  females  in  after-life. 

Children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  exercised  daily  on  some  point  of 
science  or  the  aits,  particularly  in  relation  to  ordinary  life  and  com- 
mon things.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  well  done.  Analyze  one 
point  clearly,  rather  than  a  dozen  points  imperfectly.  Variety  does 
not  dissipate  the  mind,  or  render  knowledge  superficial ;  it  is  only  $o 
when  the  mere  surface  is  presented,  without  a  proper  analysis  and 
picturing  out.  The  child  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  when  kept  too 
long  on  one  subject,  or  course  of  subjects,  whereas  each  power  of 
the  mind   ia  strengthened  by  frequent  and  varied  exercise.    The 
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natnra]  process  on  entering  a  garden,  or  green -house,  for  example,  is 
first  to  look  at  every  thing  within  its  four  corners ;  but  the  plan  gen- 
erailj  adopted  by  the  lecturer  is  to  spend,  as  it  were,  a  week  at  the 
door  of  entrance,  analyzing  the  first  tew  plants  met  with.  Let  the 
mind  see  the  whole  outlines  of  each  department  it  enters  upon  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  with  interest  and  intelligence  it  will  patiently 
investigate  each  step  in  its  progress. 

When  objects  are  within  our  reach,  we  make  use  of  them  in  con- 
ducting the  lesson  as  a  sort  of  text,  or  starting-point;  but  whether 
within  reach  or  not,  our  principle  is  to  picture  out  the  whole  lesson, 
and  every  point  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  Facts 
of  which  the  pupils  prove  themselves  ignorant  are,  of  course,  stated 
by  the  master — the  lesson  is  then  drawn,  and  given  at  the  time  by 
the  children  themselves  in  their  own  language.  Their  ability  to  do 
•0,  is  the  test  whether  the  subject  has  been  simply  and  properly  pic- 
tured out— for  if  so,  they  must  understand  what  they  mentally  see — 
keeping  in  view  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  see  it  with  our 
mental  eye.  For  example,  if  separate  lessons  have  been  previously 
given  upon  the  properties  of  heat,  and  water,  and  steam,  and  air,  and 
the  condensing  influence  of  cold,  and  the  screw,  and  the  pulley,  and 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  lever  and  the  centrifugal  force ;  and  if  all 
these  and  other  forces  be  pictured  out,  as  combined  in  one  machine, 
the  children  will  readily  understand  what  a  steam-engine  is,  in  their 
minds,  and  tell  the  trainer  the  effect  of  its  power  upon  the  shaft  that 
mny  move  spinning  machinery,  raise  water,  or  propel  a  steam-vessel 
or  railway  train. 

These  oral  gallery  lessons  are  conducted  daily  on  precisely  the 
same  mode  with  Bible  training  lessons.  Whilst  the  Bible  lessons 
are  uniformly  read  from  the  Bible  itself  the  secular  oral  gallery 
training  lessons  are  taken  from  such  subjects  as  are  given  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  Tlio  Bible  lesson  ought  to  be  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  oral  secular  gallery  lesson  the  first  in  the  afternoon, 
although  only  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  be  occupied  in  con- 
ducting it. 

There  are  very  few  good  text-books  on  science  and  secular  subjects, 
which  can  be  read  by  the  children  before  and  at  the  moment  the 
daily  secular  lesson  is  given,  both  because  they  are  generally  too 
lengthy  or  incomplete,  and  because  nine-tenths  of  the  points  to  which 
our  oral  training  lessons  refer  are  less  abstract,  and  of  more  practical 
advantage,  than  the  subjects  to  which  these  treatises  refer,  and  must 
of  course  be  given  by  the  master.  Oral  secular  training  lessons,  as 
A  distinct  branch,  therefore,  are  conducted  by  the  trainer  without  hook. 
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This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  master  elucidating  any  point  be 
chooses  to  ^x  upon  during  the  ordinary  reading  lessons  of  a  schoicA 
book. 

By  some  strangers  we  are  complained  of  as  being  too  simple,  ^y 
^  others  as  being  too  lofty,  in  the  subject-matter  of  our  lessons,  ami 
that  the  terms  used  while  analyzing  them  are  too  simple,  or,  on  tb« 
other  hand,  too  complex ;  they  would  thus  place  us  ^  between  tw<> 
fires/'  Our  desire,  however,  is,  that  the  pupils  see  every  step  of  tho 
progress  of  picturing  out,  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  Our  praeti- 
cal  students  at  first  uniformly  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  simplify- 
.  ing  every  subject ;  but,  eventually,  they  become  fully  convinced,  from 
experience,  that  simplicity  is  tJie  last  and  highest  attainment  of  a 
trainer  of  youth. 

PRACTIOA.L  EXAMFLB  L 

Harly  Stagd^ — InitiaUjry  Department. — The  Camel 
Now,  children,  f  you  see  this  picture  (presentlDg  the  picture  of  a  camel,  if  you 
have  one,  but  if  not,  you  roust  describe  its  comparative  size  with  some  animal 
they  are  acquainted  with,  noticing  also  the  peculiar  hunches  upon  its  back.)    ' 

What  is  the  name  of  this  animal?  The  Camel  Camel  is  the  name  of...t^ii 
animal^  The  camel,  children,  lives  in  hot  countries,  such  as  Arabia.  Arabia 
is  a  very  hot  country  in  Asia,  where  there  are  hot  sandy  deserts,  in  which  thek^ 
are  neither  trees  nor...^a55.  The  camel  has  feet  and  legs,  and...(pointing  to  th^* 
parts)  a  head^  and... a  hack, — ^as  every  animal  has.  WhaL  a  lump  on  its  ha^ 
master  I  This  is  what  is  called  a...Zuwp.  Do  you  remember  the  name  I  gave  l»> 
that  lump?  I  called  it  a  hunch.  A  great...Aunc^; — that,  then,  is  a...AtiwA» 
Tell  me  how  many  hunches  it  has  got.  Two.  It  has  got...<u;o  hunches  o»  its 
hack.  This  one  is  on...  Where  is  this  one  near?  Supposing  this  boy  wene  to 
walk  on  all  fours,  that  is  on  his  hands  and.../ee(, — and  a  hunch  were  above  t^ 
place.  What  do  you  call  this  place  ?  Shoulders.  The  camel,  then,  lias  a  ftunch 
upon...t£9  shoulders^ — or  close  behind...tte  shoulders^ — and  another  upon:..  What 
is  this?  TaH  Is  this  the  tail?  Back,  Sir,  It  is  upon...tto  (oc/e,— iiear...(Ad- 
tail — but  not...upon  the  tail.% 

Now,  then,  children,  I  shall  tell  you  something  more|  about  this  wenderAld! 
animal.  Rhas  got  crooked  hind  legs,  Sir.  Yery  right,  my  little  girl^  ttie  camel' 
has  got  very  broad  strong.../awd  legs, — ^which  look  as  if  they  were-uroo^— 

*  Id  ereiy  stage  of  the  child's  proKress,  questiont  and  ellipeta  most  be  jadldously  mA 
naturally  mixed.    Three  dots  thus.,  mark  the  ellipses— Italics—the  answers  ef  the  children. 

t  No  lesson  Is  proceeded  with  nntil  the  children  are  physicallj  and  iDteilectually  driHeA 
into  order.  (See  Notes^  Srafe  I.,  **  A  Slay,"  and  **  Man  with  the  withered  hand.")  At  th* 
end  of  every  point  of  the  lesson*  also,  some  slight  physical  moTemeuts  are  recpilsite,  sock  m 
stretching  out  arms  simultaneously  twice  or  thrice,  riving  up  and  siuing  down,  etc.,  Tarifdl 
•rcording  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  ieelings  of  the  children.  Some  of  these  are  alien- 
lutely  requisite  6^ore  aiul  during  the  pr^reaa  of  every  lesson,  but  one  of  the  most  power/ol* 
means  for  securing  the  attention  are  the  trainer's  actions  and  variation  in  tht  tones  (^  kis^ 
voice. 

i  Inverting  the  sentence. 

i  The  younger  the  children  are,  there  must  be  more  ellipses  and  fewer  questions. 

I  Some  slight  physical  exercises  may  now  be  necessary.  t 
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'  and  in  the  next  lesson  we  have  upon  the  camel,  we  shall  say  something  about 
the  use  of  what  appears  a  crook  in  its...^tnd  legSy — and  you  will  bo  better  able 
to  understand  the  reason  then  than  you  would  just  now.*    Let  me  tell  you,  that 

.  tiio  camel  has  got  on  his  body  very  fine  hair  of  a  light  brown  color,  called... 
"What  would  you  call  the  hair  that  grows  upon  the  camel  ?  (No  answer.)  "VVha^ 
would  you  call  the  hair  tliat  grows  upon  a  cow?  Cow  hair.  What  would  you 
call  hair  that  grows  upon  the  camel?     Gamd  hair.    This  hair,  children,  is  made 

*  into  cloth,  and  makes  very  pTetty,.jackei8.    I  have  no  doubt  that  cloth  made 
'  iW)m  camer8...Aair — would  make  a  jacket,  as  this  boy  says,  but  it  is  made  chiefly 

into  cloaks  or...man^.  The  climatef  is  too  hot  for  jackets,  that  is  to  say,  the 
^un  is  too  hot  in  the  country  where  the  camels.../2t;e — for  the  people  to... wear 
jackets.  People  in  hot  countries  generally  prefer  loose  wide  clothes,  not  clothes 
tliat  fit  tightly  like...a  jacket  Why  ?  Because  Viey  are  cooler.  The  body  is  kept 
cooler,  or  at  least  picasanter,  when  the  clothes  are  loose  than  whon...^i^  are 
Ughi.  What  part  of  the  world  are  we  speaking  about  ?  You  will  remember  I  told 
you  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  What  was  the  name  ?  Arabia^  This  girl 
Is  right;  don't  forget  the  name  of  the  country  where  camels  chiefly  live.. .^roJio, 
Very  well,  the  camel's  hair  is  made  into^.t-ZoaXv — and  mantles.  Do  you  remem- 
,  ber,  in  one  of  our  Bible  lessons,  who  was  said  to  have  worn  a  garment  made  of 

*  camera  hair?  John,  John  i\\ii...BapUst.\.  \qtj  well,  children,  you  have  said 
that  the  camel  lives  in...     AraJlna — tliat  it  has  two...At<nc^  on  its  hack — one  as 

,  large  as  you  see,  and  the  other.,.«fna// — OT...smaller;  that  its  hair  is  of  SL.Mghi 
hrown  cdUyi- — and  vcry..^n«.    And  what  do  tlie  people  make  of  its  hair  ?     Choth — 

.  doth  io)r...maniles.% 

Look  what  a  nice  place  that  would  be  for  a  ride,  children.  That  place  la 
something  like  a...  What  is  put  as  a  seat  on  a  horse's  back  ?  A  saddle.  What 
do  you  think  that  place  is  like  between  the  two  hunches  ?  A  saddle,  thai  would 
keep  us  from  falling,  Sir.  Very  right,  boy,  the  huncli  behind  would  keep  you 
trom...falling  back, — and  this  one  near...^c  shoulder — would  keep  you  from... 
falling.  Where  ?  On  its  neck.  But  perhaps  you  might  fall  by  its  sides.  The 
stirrups  would  keep  me  up.  0  then,  you  are  for  stirrups,  my  boy !  You  would 
ride  very  safely  on  the  cameFs  back,  if  you  hBd...siirrups — between  these  two 
luTge.Jumps.    Lumps!     Bunches,  Sir. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  this  wonderful  animal,  and  tlien 
you  will  tell  me  what  you  ttiink  of  it.  The  camel  is  a  very  tall  animal,  as  high 
418  six  feet,  that  is,  from  ihe...floor — ^to  a  little  above  jny...head.  (The  master 
pointing  first  to  the  floor  and  then  to  the  top  of  his  head.))  Supposing  I  wished 
to  take  a  ride  on  such  a  high  animal,  how  would  I  get  on  its  back?  You  might 
take  a  stool    But  suppose  I  could  not  get  a  stool,  and  were  in  the  desert  of 

*  Arabia?    /  would  jump.     Could  you  jump  as  high  as  yourself;  think  you? 

*  We  give  th^  outline  first.  See  peuaim.  At  the  same  time  ecknowJedping  one  or  other  of 
the  answem  and  observations  of  the  cliildren. 

t  A  word  thej  can  scarcely  aa  yet  understand,  but  being  expresMd,  the  trainer  must  break 
to  down. 

tOf  course  the  trainer  remembers  that  this  fa^  occurred  in  a  Bible  lesson,  otherwise  ih« 
question  would  iiot  be  put  at  this  time. 

IThe  children,  of  course,  make  many  mistakes,  which  must  be  corrected  by  training,  not 
tsning  ;  but  to  exhibit  which  on  paper  would  render  the  perusal  intolerably  tedious. 

I  Action  suited  to  the  words  is  important  in  training,  as  it  is  in  all  public  speaking.  Tho 
attention  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  is  arrested  by  it,  and  it  even  partially  pictures  out  tho 
wbject 
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Tea,  Sir.  Try  it  Ab,  *9/r,  no.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  The  keepers 
of  the  camels  train  them  when  they  are  young  to  knee\...down — upon...<Aetr 
knees.  By  training,  I  moan  they  make  the  camels...A-n«ei  down;  that  is  to  say, 
when  tlie  keepers  train  the  young  camels  to  kneel,  they  make  ihem...do  it 
"When  the  camels  are  trained  to...kneel — on  thQ...gr<mndf  they...<io  it.*  The 
keeper  whistles,  or  makes  some  particular...«(wnt/, — and  tlie  moment  the 
camels  hear  the...whi3tle — they...  "NVIiat  do  they  do?  They  kneel  And  whea 
they  kneel,  any  man  can...junip  on  its  back^ — ^and  after  a  person  is  on  its  back^ 
and  the  camel  rises  up...     What  might  they  do?     Take  a  ride. 

Now,  then,  the  camel  rides  with  a  man,  or  any  burden,  on„.iis  &ac^— just  like..., 
What  animal  do  we  use  for  riding  in  this  country  ?  A  Ivorse.  But  it  is  mucli 
Btrongcr...</ian  a  horse.  It  can  carry  a  greater  weight,  where?  On  its  hackj — , 
than...a  hofse.  How  long  do  you  think  a  horso  could  go  without  water  to 
drink  ?  Don't  know,  Sir.  t)o  you  think  a  horse  could  want  water  a  whole 
day  ?  My  faiher's  cart  horse  drinks  evt-ry  morning  afuL  every  night.  Not  oftener 
than  morning  and  evening  ?  Yes,  Sir,  at  meal  Jumrs.  Your  father  s  horse  takes 
water,  you  say,  ae\eroL..tiin€S  a-day.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  camel  can 
travel  through...  What  sort  of  places  did  wo  say  it  traveled  through  in  Arabia?. 
Hot  sands.  Dry,  burning....9a7i(2s, — ^burning  with  ihc...Jieat  of  the  sun, — for  a  whole 
week  together,  witliout  taking  a  drink.  Does  it  get  no  water,  master  t  I'll  toll 
you  about  that  just  now,  children.  There  are  no  wells,  or  rivers,  or .  ponds, — or. 
water  of  any  kind  in  these  deserts,  and  God  has  so  made  the  stomach  of  this... 
antTnal,— or  rather  God  has  given  it  two  stomachs.  You  know  the  stomach  ia 
where...«;e  put  our  meat  in.  And  what  else  ?  Where  do  you  put  your  drink  in  ? 
Our  mouth.  And  where  does  the  water  go  after  that?  Liio  the  stomach.  Well, 
as  the  camel  requires  to  carry  heavy...972e7i  and  wcmen^ — and  what  have  men  and 
women  with  them  sometimes?  Things — goods.  The  camel  has  goods  and  oth- 
er... ^Aiw^j* — to  carry  besides  men  and  women,  which  are  a  great  burden,  through 
the...  Wliere  ?  The  sandy  deserts, — sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together,  with- 
out coming  to  a  place  where  they  could  ^t...wattr, — so  God,  out  of  his  good- 
ness, 1ms  provided  them  with  a  large...  Where  does  an  animal  put  the  water  it 
drinks?  Its  sUnnach,  God  has  provided  it  with  ivro...§io?nach8, — ^so  large  that 
it  can  take  in  as  much  water  in  one  of  iia.,.stomacJis — ^before  it  starts  on  the 
journey  as  serves  it  the...whole  time.  This  boy's  father's  horsef  requires  water 
cycry...dtiy.  Uow  often  ?  Several  times  a-day, — and  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  \\m...U>wn,  What  would  a  horse  do  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  think 
you  ?  Die,  Die  ior...wani  of  water.  It  would  be  so  thirsty  from  want  of  watoi* 
that...ii  woudd  die.  You  say  the  horse  would  die  there.  Would  the  camel  die? 
Ko,  Sir.  Why  ?  It  has  a  great  quantity  of  water.  Where  ?  In  its  inside, — 
tliat  is...tn  its  stomach, — which  serves  it  perhaps  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it 
is  crossing,  that  is,  when  it  is  walking  through...tte  deserts, — and  burning... «aniif 

*  Doing  is  the  priociple  of  th«  Training  System  inteliecluall/juwell  m  phjaic«iljr  mi4 
morally. 

t  While  he  acknowledges  the  answers  of  all,  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  stimulates  all—* 
the  mar^ier,  a.<*  a  moral  trainer,  must  take  care  not  to  be  partial,  and  that  while  he  acknowN 
sdj{ra  the  anBwers  of  the  forward  and  warm-tempered  children  (who  are  ahfoyw  ready  and 
viiUng  to  vnakti  a  gfiow-offin  $chool^)  be  as  often  notice*  and  comments  upon  those  ofTfred  bf 
the  more  gentie  and  timid,  whose  answers  are  generally  no  less  correct,  but  wlio  require  ea^ 
couragement  to  express  them,  and  the  particular  notice  of  whose  answt-rs,  in  farm,  also  acta 
as  a  check  on  the  too  great  forwardness  of  the  other  parties.  The  practical  exercise  of  thia 
principle  stimulates  all  alike,  protecting  and  eucoursgiuf  ilie  timid,  whether  male  or  female. 
and  regulating  aod  molding,  by  degrees,  the  spirit  of  the  forward.  ; 
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9f  Arabia.  The  horse,  such  as  we  were  speaking  about,  you  say,  would  not  do 
^r...AraJbia, — ^but  tlie  camel  will  do  to  ride  across  ihQ...sandy  deserts  of  Arabics 

*  We  have  a  number  of  things  to  say  about  this  wonderAil  animal,  which  I 
must  tell  you  at  next  lesson,  but  I  wish  to  speak  about  another  thing  at  present, 
ft  is  about  its  feet.  The  camel  has  very  wonderful./eet  They  are  broad,  large 
feet,  and  very  soft  and  spongy,  like  a  piece  of...  Mention  any  thuig  you  know 
to  be  soft.  MiUion,  bread,  butter^  beef,  my  cap^  flesh,  my  hand,  twopenny 
haves.  Sir*  Enough  children.  One  boy  saysf  that  the  feet  of  the  camel  are 
as  soft  as  his  hand.  Tell  me  why  do  you  think  God  has  made  the  feet  of  the 
esmel  soft  (No  answer.)  How  has  God  made  the  horse's  feet  ?  Attend,  child- 
iten.  What  kind  of  ground  does  the  horse  walk  upon  ?  Soft  ground.  Is  tbo 
ground  always  soft  7  Where  does  it  walk  when  carry mg  a  burden,  or  when  a 
Man  rides  it?  On  the  road.  And  when  in  towns?  On  the  streeis.X  What 
Vould  take  place  were  the  horse's  feet  as  soft  as  the  camel's?  They  tcould  be 
hurt.  Our  roads  are  covered  over  vrith...?uird  stones — and  a  soft  foot  like  the 
tamers  would...6«  Jinrt  The  horse's  feet  are...Aard— and  the  farrier — ^that  is  the 
fhfkxi  who  shoes  horses — ^the  farrier  makes  something  hard  for  them.  What 
does  he  make?  Shoes.  What  sort  of  shoes?  Iron  shoes.  You  and  I  wear... 
kaJther  shoes.  The  horse  wears...iron  ones.  In  walking  upon  sand,  how  do  you 
find  it  under  your  feet?  Soft  Were  the  horse  to  ride  with  a  heavy  burden 
on  its  back  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  what  would  happen  ?  H  would  sink.  Its 
hoofs  or  feet  would...«in^  in  the  sand — and  then  it  would  not..get  on — ita...jour- 
i^ey,  when  wolkmg  on  ihe...8ofl  sand.  And  what  would  happen  to  its  feet? 
Do  you  know  what  its  hoofs  are  made  of?  Hard.  True,  they  are  hard,  but 
many  things  are  hard.  This  table  ia...hard. — Bones,  Sir.  Not  bones,  but 
Almost  as  hard  as...  a  bone.%  If  the  hoofs  or  feet  of  a  horse  are  hard  and  dry 
like  a  bone,  what  would  happen  them  in  the  hot  sandy  deserts?  They  would  be 
kirsekd.  What  do  you  mean  by  birseled  ?  Burnt  Not  quite  burnt,  but...Ao(/- 
bumt  Then,  you  think  the  horse  would  not  do  for  the  hot..fands—oL.Arabia — 
hut  it  does  very  well  ToT...this  country.  What  kind  of  feet  did  you  say  the  camel 
has?  Soft.  Very  spongy — and...sofi — ^liko  a  lady's...A(md — not  dry  like  the... 
hkn-se's  /ec*— but  soft  amd  full  of  moisture,  like  the  palm  of  my...hand.\  What 
has  the  camel  to  walk  upon,  little  girl?  Sand — and  therefore  God  has  made  its 
feet..    How  ?    Soft    Soft  to  walk  over  the  flne...5and, — and  full  of  sap  like  oil, 

*  *  Too  wide  a  question  (in  fact  a  gvieoi ;)  the  trainer  contequeotly  receives  too  many  answers, 
and  must  concentrate  their  ideas  upon  one  point.  He  seizes  upon  one  of  the  answers  as  the 
uearest,  and  trains  the  children  to  the  correct  one  he  wishes  to  reach. 

fThe  moment  the  master  fixes  upon  any  one  answer,  alt  are  silent,  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
«aid  upon  it.  This  does  not  depend  on  its  being  right  or  wrong.  Ther  are  satisfied  that  some 
answer  is  attended  to. 

.  i  During  the  next  lesson,  or  in  Stage  11.,  the  reindeer  may  be  brought  in  as  a  comparisoui 
but  the  horse,  an  animal  with  which  they  are  familiar,  is  enough  at  present.  In  future  les- 
ions the  comparison  of  the  reindeer  in  the  snows  of  Lapland,  the  horse  at  home,  and  the 
camel  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  may 
then  be  pictured  out,  and  from  which  a  lesson  may  be  drawn  on  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator. 

'  f  It  would  not  do  at  this  early  stage,  when  nearly  every  fact  is  new  to  the  children  to  divert 
fhelr  attention  from  the  direct  course,  by  giving  the  analogy  between  the  construction  of  the 
boof  of  the  horse,  with  other  substances,  such  as  horns,  whalebones,  etc.  This  should  como 
Ander  its  own  particular  head,  or  secular  gallery  lesson  on  horns,  whalebone,  etc. 
'  I  The  trainer  showing  and  pointing  to  the  palm  or  his  hand.  The  child  in  this  way  adds, 
iiHidentaJly,  another  word  to  its  vocabulary,  viz.,  palm,  the  Idea  and  the  word  repretentlnf 
the  object  being  combined. 
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that  never  dries  up  any  more  than  my  foot  0T...?iand.  Now,  tell  me,  'nhy  are 
they  full  of  sap?  That  they  may  be...a6to  to  waik  in  the  desertss^Jong  time — . 
without  their...  What  would  happen  to  their  feet  if  they  were  as  dry  as  the. 
horse's  feet?  Dry  up.  The  camel's  feet»  then,  do  m>t,.dry  up, — although  tiicy 
should  be  walking  through  hot..«afu^— for  mBnj^Aoeeks,  Why  are  they  large? 
What  use  have  they  for  huge  feet  ?  DonH  know.  If  you  wish  to  walk  through 
deep  snow,  whether  would  you  use  stilts,  as  boys  sometimes  do  when  crossing 
a  stream,  or  would  you  put  on  snow  shoes,  like  the  Laplanders  ?  (Silent)  Yon 
will  remember  we  were  speaking  about  the  snows  of  tlie  north  the  otlier  day. 
Whether  do  you  think  the  stilts  or  the  snow  shoes  would  sink  the  farther  ?  2h6 
BtiUa.  The  stilts  would...nR/E  very  cfeep, — ^the  snow  boots  do...iu>(  sink — ^they  do  not 
sink  Tery...in«cA — ^because  they  are...  What  size  are  they?  Large.  The  snow 
shoes  are.../ar^«— and...dnxi(l  How  broad  ?  I  shall  tell  you — ^they  are  broader 
and  longer  than  a  man's...&oot  Tell  me  why  the  feet  of  the  camel  are  large  ?  Thai 
ihey  mighi  not  sitik — ^in  ihe...d(isert8.  Horses  have  hard  hoofs  OT...feei — which  suit 
them  to  travel  in...ihi9  country — or  tmj...couniry — where  their  feeL..wotjUd  not 
8ink^hnt.,.not  in  the  deserts  of  Arabics  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  plenty  of 
horses  in  Arabia,  beautiful  horses,  for  there  is  hard  ground  in  Arabia  as  well 
as...«anrfy  ground— \i\ii  then  Arabian  horses  won't  do  for  the...  What  were  we 
speaking  of?  Sandy  deserts — ^where  their  feet  would...M'n/p — and  where  there 
i8...no  water  to  drink. 

But  the  camel's  feet  do  iiot..sisik  in  the  sand — hemg..M>ft  and  big.  And  what 
does  it  do  for  water?  It  carries  it  in  its  stomach.  In  one...o/  its  stomacfis.  And 
what  does  it  do  with  the  other.  It  digests  its  food.  God,  then,  who  made  all 
things  yery...good,  has  made  the  camel  to  suit  ilie...sandy  deserts.  Very  well, 
children.* 

Now,  I  fear  you  are  getting  tired.  Let  us  have  a  little  exercise.  Heads  up — 
8houlder8...&adb|^— clun...t»*-hee]8...c2(W0 — toea...Qut — hands  on...lap.  Now,  per^ 
feet  silence.^ 

Revisal. — ^Id  case  too  much  be  occupied  at  one  time,  the  following 

Revisai  may  commence  some  subsequeut  Jesson  on  camel, 

\)re  shall  have  done  hnmediately.  Let  me  see  if  you  remember  what  we 
have  said.  The  camel  is  an  animal..  How  high?  As  high  as  you,  Sir,  How 
many  feet?  Six  feeL  I  am  not  quite  six  feet  higli,  tlierefore  it  must  be... 
higher  than  you.  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  camol  is  about  ten  feet  long,  that 
is,  as  long  as  ihtLt..desk.  Six  rcot...high,  and  abovLt..ten  feet  long.  It  has  two 
lsiTge...lumps.  Remember  the  name  I  gave  you...hunc}ies.  Where?  On  its 
hack — which  makes  a. .nice  saddle  to  ride  on.  How  many  stomachs  has  it? 
Ikoo,  Sir.  One  of  them  \a...large.  For  what  purpose?  Jb  keep  water  in  it  A 
curiously  formed  stomach,  tliat  contains  as  mMch...waier — as  serves  it...on  its 
journey.    Where?    Across  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia — for  unless  it  had  a 

*  Repetition  of  the  idea  in  different  fornu  of  expression  is  absolutely  nccessarj  during  the 
first  and  second  st&xes  of  trainlnf. 

t  When  the  children  All  up  the  ellipses  thej  naturally  perform  the  action.  Were  the  master 
■Imply  to  leil  them  what  to  do,  lie  could  not  so  readily  secure  (he  attention  of  all. 

X  Rising  up.  and  sitting  down,  simultaneously,  not  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  which  is  clumsy, 
but  by  following  the  motion  of  the  master's  band,  from  (he  horizontal,  slowly  or  quickly  (o 
the  perpendicular,  and  again  to  the  horlzontaL  which  may  be  repeated.  The  eye  being  neo; 
csmrlly  fixfd  on  the  trainer,  secures  the  attention,  and  this,  and  every  similar  exercise,  es*. 
lablishes  th«  habit  of  obedience  and  order. 
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quantity  of  water... in  ita  siamacfi,  it  woidd  die — ^for  want  of  water— or  from..." 
ffiirsL  Why  ?  On  account  of  (he  Jieai — and  dryness  oL.iJie  sandy  deserts.  You 
also  told  me  that  the  camel's  hair  wB6...fine — and  what  color?  Brown — a 
\i^\\t,..hrown  color^ — and  that  the  people  make  it  'mto...cloih — foT...mantle8  and 
cloaks.  And  what  did  we  say  about  its  feet  ?  What  sort  of  feet  has  the  camel? 
Soft  and  spongy ;  and  what  else  ?  Large.  Why  soft  ?  To  tread  the  sand.  And 
why  are  they  broad  ?  That  they  may  not  sink  in  the  sand — when  the  camel  has... 
a  large  burden  on  its  back.  The  camels  go  in  g^reat  numbers  through  the  deserts,  - 
with  men,  women,  &nd...children^-^n...their  backs — and  also  a  quantity  of... 
{foods;  but  we  must  speak  aboat  these  things  again.  It  is  tune  now  to  get  out 
to  the  play-ground  for  a  little. 

I  am  thmking,  children,  of  the  camel's  feet.  Whether  is  the  foot  of  the  hofse 
or  the  camel  the  softer?  The  camel.  The  camel  walks  so  gently  on  its  soft  feet, 
tbat  were  one  to  walk  along  this  floor,  you  would  scarcely  hear...t/  tvas  walking. 
.It  would  scarcely  disturb  little  Henry,  here,  who  is  beginning  to..Meep.  Henry 
is  Tiot...sle€ping — ^but  just  8i..Mtile  sleepy ;  he  must,  therefore,  get  out  soon  into 
the  play-ground,  else  ho  will  get.../as<  asleep*  So  you  think  the  soft  gentle  walk 
of  the  immense  camel,  passing  the  gallery,  would  disturb  a  half-sleeping  boy? 
>o,  Sir. 

Now,  children,  prepare  to  march  to  the  play-ground.  We  shall  sing  the  song, 
"Now,  since  our  lesson's  o'er."  March  prettily — ^make  little  noise — do  not 
Bcrape  or  beat  the  floor  with  your  feet.     Go  on. 

To  many  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Training  System, 
this  example  may  appear  absurdly  tedious.  Slow,  however,  as  the 
process  is  which  we  have  exhibited,  many  points,  even  of  the  few  that 
have  been  pictured  out,  are  too  abrupt.  The  whole,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  told  the  children  by  explanation^  and  embraced  in  half-a- 
dozen  sentences ;  or  by  the  question  and  answer  system  in  a  couple 
of  pages ;  but  mere  external  objects,  however  varied,  or  explanation 
by  the  master,  never  can  secure  an  equal  amount  of  understanding  as 
does  the  principle  of-  picturing  out  in  words  by  familiar  illustrations — 
questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  etc. 

A  trainer  who  can  conduct  the  first  stage  or  outlines  properly,  finds 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  conducting  the  subsequent  stages — each  suc- 
ceeding exercise  also,  on  any  subject,  finds  the  pupils  more  capable  of 
bringing  out  the  lesson,  so  that  what  would  occupy  a  fresh  trainer  and 
fresh  scholars  one  hour  to  picture  out,  so  as  to  draw  the  lesson,  will 
be  eventually  more  easily  done  in  twenty  minutes. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE  n. 

^tage  I.— (Children,  who  may  have  been  One  or  Two  Tears  under  li-aining.) 

The  Mole. 

Tell  me  children,  where  the  mole  lives?    In  (he  earth — ^underf...<Ac  ground. 

"  *  Lon{(  before  the  speech  is  ended,  little  Henry,  of  coarse,  is  quite  lively.    A  pull,  a  pash, 
a  scold,  or  a  touch  with  the  rod,  whatever  effect  such  may  have  at  the  moment,  is  not  bo 
lasting  as  a  general  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  feeling. 
t  Three  dots ...  mark  ihe  ellipses.    Italics  the  answers  of  the  children. 
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How  many  feot  has  the  mole  ?  Four,  And  it  is  therefore  called... a  quadrtq>ed. 
Where  do  most  quadrupeds  live  ?  Above  the  ground.  Right  What  sort  of 
fore-legs  has  the  mole? — long  or  short?  Short  Now,  since  animals  live  in 
such  different  situations,  what  should  you  expect  them  to  be  ?  (No  answer.) 
Do  you  remember  the  lesson  wo  had  lately  on  birds?  TeSj  Sir.  Well,  what 
was  said  about  land  and  water  birds?  The  water  ones  had  webbed  feet.  And 
why?  Thai  ihey  might  simm.  But  besides  the  swimming  ones,  there  are  some 
that  go  to  tlie  water  and...t<'ade.  And  what  have  they?  Long  legs.  And 
besides,  they  have  YQTy...long  necks — an(L„s1tort  tails.  What  would  a  pheasant 
or  a  peacock's  tail  be  to  them  if  they  were  wadmg  in  the  sea  or  a  river?  It 
would  trouble  them.  It  would  he...cumber8ome.  Without  such  a  tail  they  are  much 
more...comfortable.  When  you  look  at  a  land  bird  and  a  water  one,  and  com- 
pare them,  what  do  you  notice — do  you  observe  any  difference?  A  great  difi 
ference  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  made.  What  was  the  word  that  was  formerly 
given,  instead  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  made?  Try  to  remember.  Struo- 
iure.  Quite  right ;  and  they  are  made  differently,  or  have  a  different..5<rwcfurc — 
because  they  differ  in  tliein-.t^'a^^r  0/  living — or  tlieir...  Who  remembers  the 
word  that  means  ways  of  Uving?  Habits.  Now,  all  sit  upright  and  attend. 
When  you  find  an  animal  of  a  particular  structure,*  what  will  you  be  led  to 
think  about  it  ?  That  it  has  particular  habits.  And  if  you  are  told  Uiat  an  animal 
lives  in  an  uncommon  place,  or  has  particular  habits,  such  as  the  mole,  what  will 
you  expect  it  to  be  ?  0/a  particular  structure.  All  will  now  answer  me.  The 
form  or  structure  of  an  animal  is  always  we\l...fitted  to  its  way  of  living.  All  again. 
The  habits  and  structure  of  the  animal  always...ayree — suit  one  another  very  weU. 
We'll  now  hear  this  boy  in  the  lowest  seat  repeat  it..     Quite  correctf 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  seen  what  the  mole  makes  in  the  fields?  i/bZe- 
hills.  If  you  take  away  the  earth,  what  will  you  find  below  ?  A  round  hole. 
What  size — lai^  or  small  ?  Like  the  Jiole  in  our  water-pipe.  And  out  of  this 
hole  it  haa...ihrovm  aU  the  earth.  In  what  direction  does  the  hole  go?  Down' 
wards.  Yes,  for  a  little,  and  then  it  goes  idX...along,  I  perceive  most  of  you  have 
seen  mole-hills.  Now,  hands  up  all  who  have  seen  a  mole.  (Only  two  or  three 
have  seen  the  animal  itself.)  Tou  who  have  seen  a  mole  will  tell  about  wliat  size 
it  is?  A  raJt,  Well,  let  us  tiy  to  find  out  then,  what  kind  of  body  would  be 
best.. y?««d-- for  \\s...place  of  living — and  its  way. ..of  living.  What  does  it  feed 
upon,  do  you  think  ?  Worms  and  insects.  And  wliat  must  it  do  to  get  them? 
Jt  must  dig  through  the  earth.  Just  like  a...  Tell  me  any  sort  of  people  who  dig 
along  below  ground — below  the  earth.  Miners — or...coUiers,  But  then  the 
miner,  when  he  makes  his  way  under  ground,  what  has  he  to  work  with  ? 
Picks  and  shovds.  What  does  the  mole  use?  Its  feet — its  nose.  When  this 
boy  speaks  of  its  nose,  what  other  animal  is  he  very  likely  tliinking  of?  A  pig. 
And  if  it  uses  its  nose,  what  should  it  be  ?  SJiarp  and  strong.  Just  like...(Aa 
pig's — which  uses  its  nose  for  iixe...same  purpose — for  the  purpose  oL,digginQ, 
It  digs  toT...root8.  But  as  the  mole  has  more  digging  than  a  pig, — besides  its 
nose,  what  will  it  also  use  ?  Its  feet— legs.  Which  ?  Its  fore  feet.  It  i^-ill 
chiefly  use  iia...tuH>  fore  feet — for  the  purpose  of  ..di^j^n^— because  they  are... 
Viick—and...short.    What  do  you  observe  on  the  toes  of  animals?    Nails,  daws. 

*  Howevrr  complex  the  word  may  be,  when  clearly  pictured  out,  U  may  be  used  ever 
aflerwarda. 

tliiTening  or  reconatrucriDg  the  sentpncea,  more  especially  In  regard  to  juvenile  cbildreQ, 
!•  of  great  importance,  for  obvioua  reanona,  aa  vre  have  already  stated. 
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Since  the  fore  feet  have  so  much  more  woTk  than  the  hinder  ones,  yon  would 
expect  them  to  be — stronger  or  weaker?  Stronger,  Quite  correct  They  are 
very^Mrong — ^and  you  would  say,  such  strength  iB...very  necesaary.  What  kind 
of  legs  do  you  tliink  will  be  most  oonyenient  under  ground?  Long^  tfkort.. 
Whether  will  a  tall  or  a  short^  man  get  along  a  coal  mine  more  easily?  A  UiUe 
man.  But  the  mole,  if  it  had  long  legs,  might  make  its  hole...Ia?v«r,  says  a  girL 
^hat  is  quite  true,  and  in  a  large  hole  or  gallery,  a  long-legged  mole  would  go 
iilong  a8...etz9^y— as  ti...8?iort'kgged  one — would  do  in  tL..smaU  one.  But  if  the 
mole  were  to  make  a  largo  hole,  it  would  have  more...t0orX: — and  if  more  work, 
it  must  take  SL..longer  time.  Now,  if  moles  are  like  chUdren,  they  will  be  anz* 
ious  to  save  their...2a6or.  Which  legs,  then,  will  best  fit  the  mole  to  save  labor 
and  time?  Short  ones.  Short  ones  will  be  moTe...convenient  With  short  legs 
their  woTk...iciU  he  less. 

WTien  a  dog  scrapes  away  the  earth,  where  does  it  put  it?  Jl  throws  it  under 
his  body.  Yes — between  its  body  and  the  ground  there  is  plenty  of...ro<wn» 
because  its  legs  aTe...kmg,  But  with  legs  very  short,  the  lower  part  of  the  mole's 
Wly  ohD08t..iouche8  the  grouTuL  And  if  it  touches  the  ground,  in  what  way  will 
it  be  better  to  throw  the  earth  ?  Atcay  by  the  sides.  All  will  repeat.  The  earth 
will  he...(firovm  back — not  under  iis...body — but...&y  the  sides.  And  why  ?  Because 
of  its  short  legs.  As  it  throws  the  earth  back  with  its  feet,  what  do  they  answer 
for  ?  A  shovel  Right ;  and  a  shovel  ia...hroad.  When  it  digs,  it  uses  \ts...feet — 
like  a...  What  do  laborers  use  to  break  up  hard  ground?  A  pick.  Therefore 
its  feet  must  he...sharp — and...  What  else?  Strong;  and  when  the  earth  is 
loosened,  it  uses  them  for  Bk...s?iovd — therefore  the  mole's  feet  should  \)e...hroad. 

You  told  me  before  that  the  nose  waR...sharp — and  round  the  shoulders  how 
5o  you  think  it  will  be?  Thick.  How  will  the  body  be  toward  the  hinder 
parts?  SinaUer — Thicker.  Some  say  thicker,  and  one  says  smaller.  Let  us 
see.  If  this  were  the  hole  (drawing  it  on  the  blackboard,  or  forming  the  shape 
"with  your  two  hands,)  and  the  body  of  the  mole  were  large  behind  in  this  way— 
if  it  were  to  throw  the  soil  back,  what  would  happen?  R  would  not  get  past 
Wlmt  would  not  get  past?  TJie  earth  tcotdd  not  get  pagi — past  ihe...hinder part 
of  tJie  mole.  Surely ;  and  then  the  mole  could  not...|7e/  forward.  When  it  has 
got  a  quantity  of  soil  past  its  body,  what  will  it  do  with  it?  Push  it  all  back. 
Yes,  out  of  the.. .mouth  of  the  hole.  All  will  now  tell  me  the  shape  the  mole 
should  be  oC  You  have  heard  that  its  nose  should  he...sharp  and  strong — its 
feet...hroad — ^its  shoulders...t^tcZ:^ — and  its  body  growing  rather...«nattcr  behind. 

Wliat  do  you  think  the  body  is  covered  with?  I\ir.  And  whether  should  it 
00  soft  or  stiflf  ?  Suppose  an  enemy  of  the  mole  to  meet  it  in  front,  what  would 
the  mole  do?  Runaway.  But  before  it  could  run,  what  must  it  do?  Turn  in 
the  hole.  But  you  remember  the  hole  is  just  about  the  width  of  its  body — what 
must  it  do  ?  Go  backwards.  Yes,  it  will  run  backwards  till  it  oomes  to  some... 
opening — or. ..hole  below — and  then  it  will  run...  How?  Forwards.  When  it 
runs  backwards,  tlie  hair  would...rM6  against  the  sides  of  the  Ao/«,  and  the  hair 
would  he...raised — OT...ruffled.  And  if  it  were  stiff,  it  would  be  just  like  a... 
What  do  we  use  to  take  off  the  dust  from  our  clothes  ?  A  brush.  What,  then 
would  be  done  if  it  were  to  be  brushing  all  the  way  backwards?  The  earth 
wovM  tumble  in.  Eight;  and  it  would  get  into...a  heap — and  the  poor  mole 
would  hQ...siopt — and...  What  would  happen  to  the  mole?  R  tvouid  be  caught 
■  Now,  what  kind  of  hair  would  be  most  suitable  ?  Soft.  Right ;  and  if  very 
floft^  when  you  draw  your  hand  along  the  back  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  how 
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will  it  bo?  Nice  and  soft — it  will  be  nearly  as  smooth  as  when  yon—draw  ii  the 
other  way.  Besides,  if  it  were  stiff,  when  the  earth  is  moist,  the  animal  would 
become...  How  ?  /H'r^y— the  soil  would  stick  on  i)iQ...siiff  hairs ;  but  if  it  were 
Bofl,  the  soil  or  earth  would... /afl  ojf  again^  and  it  would  still  be...c/«on.  The 
hair  of  the  mole  is  very  soft,  and  is  called../ttr.  God  therefore  has  given  the 
mole...  what  sort  of  hair?  jSo/i— that  can  move  as  easily... ftocAioarcb  as 
fortcards, 

Wlien  earth  or  dust  is  falling  all  round  us,  as  it  will  be  when  the  mole  is  dig- 
ging, what  are  we  afraid  of?  Our  eyes.  Quite  right ;  our  eyes  are  very...«Mi/y 
hurt.  There  are  some  animals,  like  the  hare,  that  have  very  large  eyes,  but  be- 
sides being  large,  they  are  very...  Do  you  remember  what  we  said  about  the 
hare  some  weeks  ago,  when  we  had  a  lesson  on  that  animal  ?  Tfie  eyes  stand 
out  Another  word  for  standing  out  ?  Prominent  All  will  repeat  the  w<»rd 
that  means  standing  out?  Prominent  The  hare's  eyes  are  large  and...j)r<WM*n«nfc 
And  if  the  mole  had  such  eyes,  what  would  you  say?  Tliey  would  he  hurt — 
Ihey  would  he  in  the  way.  What  mast  we  have  besides  eyes  that  we  may  see  ? 
Light  And  where  does  the  mole  chiefly  live?  Under  ground.  And,  under 
ground  it  \s...very  dark.  When  a  collier  goes  down  the  pit,  he  takes...a  lamp; 
but  as  the  mole  has  no  lamp,  having  eyes  in  the  dark  would...&«  useless.  Will  it 
have  any  need  of  eyes  at  all?  Xo^  Sir.  This  boy,  perhaps,  remembers  hearing 
people  say  to  others.  You  are  as...hUnd  as  a  mole.  I  must  tell  you  that  some- 
times the  mole  comes  above  the  ground,  then  eyes  will  h(i...useful  But  as  it  is 
oflencst  under  ground  among  falling  e-arth,  yoti  say  they  need  not  he...large — 
and  especially  they  should  not  he...standing  out — or... prominent  All  will  now 
repeat ;  the  eyes  should  he...sma2l  and  low—tYmt  Is,  sunk  in...  Where  ?  A  hoi- 
low  place.  And  if  sunk  in  a  hollow  place,  what  would  happen?  They  would  not 
he  easily  hurt 

We  shall  now  go  over  tlie  chief  points  once  more,  all  answering.  You  think 
it  should  have  its  nose...«^arp — and...^ron^ — its  legs...shori — fcet...5roa<i — to 
make  its  v:tiy...through  Vie  earth.  Its  body  thick  oi...shoulders — towards  the  tail 
rather...«7ia//er — that  earth  may  get..  How  ?  Eanly  past  Its  fur  would  re- 
quire to  ho...very  soft—and  its  eyes  prominent,  or  how?  SmaU — &nd...sunk  in 
tfie  socket. 

Now,  look  at  this  stuffed  mole,  and  ccmparo  it  with  what  you  have  told  me. 
Every  thing  that  you  could  think  of;  and  a  gTe&t...deal  more — has  been  given 
by...  God — to  make  the  mo\Q...happy — and  to  add  to  its... comfort.  At  once  you 
see  hero  the  Creator's  wisdamsiud...pow€r — and...  What  else  ?  Goodness — to 
suit  it  for  the  kind  of  life  God  desired  it  should...Zit;e  in. 

PRACTICAL  EZAMPUS  ID. 

Stage  III. — Air  a  Condudar  of  Sound, 
Children,  we  are  to  have  a  lesson  to-day  upon  sound.*  What  do  you  mean 
by  sound,  children?  Koise.  What  is  a  noise?  You  hear  my  voice  just  nowj 
do  you  call  it  noise?  Speaking,  True,  I  am  speaking,  and  you  hear  me...speah- 
ingjust  noio;  but  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  without  you  hearing  me? 
iTa,  Sir,  Think  for  a  moment.  Am  I  speaking  just  now ?  Ic*,  Sir^  you  are 
speaking  to  yourself.  I  am  speaking,  you  think,  but  you...do  not  hear.  Now, 
why  is  it  you  do  not  hear?    When  you  hear  me  or  any  one  speaking,  jou...)tear 

*  It  is  well  to  tell  the  ebildren  at  once  the  subject  of  the  lesMn. 
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a  scnmd;  or  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  tht&...desk — you...?iear  a  sound.  You  knov 
what  I  am  saying  when  you  hear  the  sound  of  my...voice — and  you  know  what 
I  am  doing  by  the  sound  oL.the  hand. 

I  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  can  more  my  lips  without  your  hearing  me 
speak,  or  lay  my  hand  on  this  desk  without  hearing  a  sound  ?  Tell  me  what 
sound  is.  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.*  You  all  know  what  air  is  ?  Wind. 
Wind  is  certainly  au* — au*  m...moiion,  but  if  not  in  motion  it  still  would — be... 
air.  Air,  you  know  (from  former  lessons)  is  a.,.8ubsiance ;  and  however  light 
air  may  be  when  compared  with  the...de«A— still  it  is...a  substance.  "We  say 
"light  as  air,"  air,  however,  has,.,weighL  Bo  you  remember  how  heavy  atmos- 
plieric  air  is  ?  It  presses  on  ail  sides  with  a  tceighi  equal  to  about  14  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.\  It  presses  this  way,  BSi.(i.„thai  way — and...ever|/  way — equal  to 
about...l4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  something  substantial  in  any  thing 
that  may  be  beaten,  OT.,.sque€zed^OT... pressed.  If  I  turn  this  slate  on  its  broad 
side  slowly,  do  you  hear  any  thing  ?  No,  Sir.  Now,  I  shall  move  it  smartly, 
what  do  you  hear?  A  sugli.  Whatisasugh?  A  sound.  Is  sugh  tlie  proper 
word,  children?    A'b,  Sir;  sound.^ 

Now,  children,  tell  me  how  is  it  that  you  hear  me  speaking?  By  Vie  air. 
When  I  strike  my  hand  on  the  desk,  what  liappens?  Thet-e  is  a  sound.  True, 
there  is  a  sound;  but  how  is  the  sound  produced?  We  shall  see  how  it  is. 
When  I  strike  my  hand  upon  the  top  of  this  desk,  it  makes  the  desk...  What 
does  it  make  the  desk  do?  Sourid.  Observe ;  I  shall  strike  my  hand  upon  this... 
wall,  and  then  upon  the  desk,  and  you  will  tell  me  which  gives  the  greater  sound- 
Which  ?  The  desk.  Why  so  ?  It  shakes  more  and  vibraies.%  You  think  the 
stroke  made  on  the  top  of  the  table  vibrates  more  tli&n...the  waU.  Very  well, 
then,  why  was  there  a  greater  sound  from  the  table  than  from  the  wall  ?  You 
told  me  that  you  heard  mo  speaking  hy...the  air.  How  do  you  think  you  can 
hear  the  sound  of  my  striking  the  desk  ?  By  the  air.  And  the  sound  from  the 
wall  ?  The  air.  Tlien  why  should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  loud- 
ness of  the  sound  from  the  table  and  the  wall  ?    (You  don't  know,  I  see.) 

You  told  mo  that  tho  atmospheric.atr — the  air  that  is  in  this...ro<wi — ^is...a 
substance.  You  saw  me  strike  the  air  which  you  -say  is...a  substance,  very 
smartly  with  i\ic...slaie,  and  you  hcard...a  sound.  Now  you  also  told  me  that 
the  table  vibrated  that  \8...trenihled.  By  vibrating,  what  do  you  mean?  Trem- 
bling or  quivering;  that  is  to  say,  if  tho  top  of  the  table  trembled  oT...quiv€red — 
it  was  set...a  mnving^0T...in  motion.  The  top  of  the  table  was  not  at  rest,  but.. 
in  motion — moving  YQTy...quickly.  What  did  the  top  of  tho  table  strike  against, 
for  you  know  if  the  top  of  the  table  moved]  it  must  move  against  something? 
When  the  top  of  the  table  vibrated  like  the  top  of  a  drum,  what  did  it  strike 
agamst?  The  air.  The  air  being  a  substance,  and  filling  every  part  oL.this 
room — was  struck  quickly.    How  ?    By  the  vibratory  movemerU^-oL.ihe  top  qf 

*  The  trainer  has  developed  or  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  children'*  knowledge.  Tliej 
knew  the  facts,  but  not  the  reason. 

t  The  children  are  understood  to  have  had  lessons  on  air  before,  but  none  on  sound. 

t  In  many  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  provincialisms  will  be  given  by  children  in  the 
eoone  of  training ;  and  this  mode  may  be  adopted  to  correct  them. 

I  This  term,  of  course,  had  been  pictured  out  during  some  former  lesson  on  motion,  and 
therefore  is  now  used. 

I  Although  the  whole  body  of  the  table  may  vtbratef  it  is  preferable  to  confine  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  one  point,  so  long  as  your  statements  involve  nothing  erroneous  or 
contradictory. 
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the  table.  And...  What  did  the  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  produce?  A 
sountL  The  air  was  moved  up  and  down  quickly  from  its  place.  Where?  On 
the  table;  and  this  rapid... motion — oL.ihe  air^  which  iR...a  stibsicmce — produced... 
a  sound  Whether  will  there  be  a  greater  sound  when  I  strike  my  hand  smartly 
or  softly  upon  the  table?  Smartly.  Why?  Jkcause  it  wiU  vibrale  the  more. 
The  top  of  the  table  will  rise  up  sjid...doton  mare — and,  therefore,  it  will... 
What  will  it  do  ?  Sound  the  mere.  You  will  hear  a  greater...»o«n<f — ^because 
the  nir  is  disturbed  or  shaken  more  by  the  greater  vibration,  than...^  lilMe  ont^ — 
than  by  the  le8S...vi'&ra/ton.  But  why  does  the  wall,  when  I  strike  it  with  my 
hand,  not  make  as  loud  a  sound  as  when  I  strike  it  upon  the  tabic  ?  The  woU 
data  not  shake  the  air  so  much — being...^ardfr — or  rather,  not  so  e2Ai\j...8ifidken, 

Tell  me  now,  children,  whether  the  air  will  sound  when  it  is  in  motion  or  at 
rest?  When  in  motion.  Wind,  you  know,  i8...atr  in  motion.  You  say  you  hear 
the  wind  when...t<  blows — that  is,  when  the  air  is  'in...quick  motion ;  and  when 
it  can  not  easily  pass  a  house,  or  A...tree — it  makes  a...n<>we,  or...a  sowui^  and  you 
say,  0  what  a  noise  the...wind  is  making!  but  when  the  air  is  not  in  inutioii,  or 
moving  only  yery...slowly,  you  say,  There...w  no  wind. 

Now,  children,  tell  me  what  air  in  motion  is?  Wind,  You  tell  mo,  wind, 
OT,..air  in  motion — striking  against  a  houso  or  a  man,  makc8...a  noise^  aud  a  noise 
is,. .a  sound.  Well,  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  the  slate  this  way,  against  the  air, 
what  will  it  produce?  A  sound.  And  what  docs  it  do  to  the  air?  Sets  it  in 
motion.  My  hand,  or  thia.. .slaie^  or  any  thing  I  strike  the  air  with,  moves  it.. 
out  of  its  place.  And  where  does  the  air  go  to  that  has  been  moved  out  of  its 
place  ?  To  anoVier  place.  And  w^here does  that  air  go  to?  To  another  place^ — 
and  so  on,  still  to...anoihjer  place;  and  thus — the  whole  air  in  tlie  room  will  be... 
What  will  it  be  ?     Set  in  motion. 

We  miglit  extend  the  subject  of  this  lesson,  and  proceed  to  picture 
out  whether  sound  travels  in  straight  lines  as  light  does ;  for  exam- 
ple, as  in  the  case  of  the  flash  from  the  firing  of  a  gun  to  the  eye,  or 
the  report  of  the  same  to  the  ear,  aud  why  the  sight  and  the  sound 
are  not  simultaneously  seen  and  heard.  Also,  by  a  shadow  inter- 
cepting the  light.  Further,  that  light  is  not  seen  at  all  through  an 
opaque  body  like  a  wall,  and  yet  sound  is  heard  through  it  although 
faintly.  Why  so  ?  Again,  small  waves  visibly  come  in  circles  direct 
to  the  person  who  may  bo  bathing  in  the  sea,  but  do  not  stop  here, 
but  come  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  his  body  in  smaller  circles, 
diminishing  in  hight  as  they  increase  in  diameter.  This  appears 
more  i)lainly  from  a  stone  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  each  wave  being 
succeeded  by  another,  until  they  reach  the  side. 

From  all  these  points,  when  pictured  out,  the  children  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  tell  you  that  light  travels  more  quickly  than 
sound,  and  in  a  different  form — that  liglit  passes  through  the  air  in 
(pretty  nearly)  straight  lines — ^that  sound  is  not  only  conveyed  by 
the  air,  but  that  it  must  move  in  circles.  Thus  we  may  trace  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  us  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  the 
varied  effects  of  light  and  sounds  upon  the  eye  and  ear.  « 
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It  18  the  experience  of  almost  every  trainer,  after  oonducting  tnuD* 
ing  lessons,  that  he  has  acquired  for  himself  some  minute  points  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  or  which  had  escaped 
his  observation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  established  others  of  which 
he  may  have  had  only  a  very  indefinite  conception — ^practice,  there- 
fore, adds  knowledge  to  the  trainer  as  well  as  to  Lis  pupils. 

SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  ORAL  GALLERY  TRAININO  LESSONS  ON  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  AND  COMMON   THINGS. 

The  trainer,  whether  conducting  an  Initiatory  school  or  a  Juvenile, 
may  choose  one  particular  lesson  for  each  day,  or  he  may  take  them 
progressively  as  they  appear  on  the  following  lists.  These  lists  are  not 
presented  because  they  are  cither  complete  or  the  best  that  might  bo 
selected,  but  simply  as  suggestive  of  such  a  useful  course  as  that  over 
which  a  master  might  successfully  conduct  his  pupils  in  a  shorter  time 
than  may  be  anticipated.  The  list  No.  I.  should  be  considered  more  as 
initiatory  and  preparatory  to  No.  II. ;  and  therefore  the  subjects  therein 
specified,  when  taken  up  for  the  first  time  with  children  of  whatever 
age,  arc  intended  to  be  treated  more  generally.  The  hroad  outlines  being 
pictured  out  first  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  more  minute 
points,  save  such  as  may  likely  be  interesting  to  the  pupils  at  the  time, 
being  reserved  to  a  period  when  their  minds  are  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  And  in  no  case  should  a  technical  term  be  employed  till 
the  children  have  first  had  conveyed  to  them  a  clear  perception  of  the 
idea  therein  involved. 

The  subjects  contained  in  either  list,  more  especially  those  in  the  first, 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  up  consecutively.  The  time  for  selecting  a 
particular  lesson  can  not  be  prescribed ;  it  should  rather  be  suggested  by 
circumstances,  particularly  in  an  Initiatory  Class — as  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  events  of  the  time,  nature  of  the  weather,  what  the  children 
may  have  seen  or  met  with  in  their  walks,  any  object  exciting  their 
curiosity  or  observation,  what  they  may  have  heard  that  interested  them, 
by  their  toys  and  by  their  games,  at  home  or  in  the  play-ground, 
etc.,  etc 

The  lessons  will  thus  prove  greatly  more  natural,  pleasing,  and  effic- 
ient, than  if  given  in  any  connected  course,  however  well  arranged ;  as 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  even  considerably  beyond  it,  a  mind 
free  to  be  guided  by  the  natural  expansion  of  its  faculties  resents  what- 
ever is  continuous.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  is  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  action.  Any  subject,  therefore,  however  interesting,  will  prove 
tiresome  if  prolonged  beyond  due  bounds. 

List  No.  I. — Initiatory  or  Infant  Department 

In  drawing  out  these  lists,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bible  lessons,  our  greatest 
difficulty  has  l)een  to  limit  the  numbers,  and  yet  present  a  sufficient  variety  of 
points  for  the  school  trainer  to  /^^cture  out  as  daily  lessons,  each  occupying  from 
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twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  One  or  other  of  such  lessons  as  appear  in 
Lists  I.  and  II.  form  the  basia  of  a  daily  Oral  Secular  Training  Lesson  both  to 
pupils  and  Normal  students. 

1.  Gnui—Why  the  earth  covered  with  iU 

2.  Con^—lt»  varieties,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  nutriment  possessed  hj 
each  aort. 

8.  i¥<M— Mode  of  supporting  stalks. 

4.  J\)tato— Its  histoTy  and  qualities — contrast  with  bread. 

6.  P/owtn^— Uses  of. 

6.  ffarrawinff—'WheTein  different  from  Plowing. 

7.  Advantages  of  Punctuality  and  Order— picture  out— give  illustrations. 

8.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  person. 

9.  .SlrM<^Different  kinds — how  made. 

10.  Tm  and  CoffM — Where  grown,  and  their  use* 

11.  /^u^ar— Where  grown,  and  mode  of  culture. 

12.  Boning  of  Sugar. 

18.  J/bZoMM— What,  and  how  prepared. 

14.  Milk — Uow  obtained,  and  its  uses. 

15.  BuiUr—lSsyv  made,  and  how  preserved. 

16.  Bee — Outlines  of  its  habits — Industry. 

17.  Foot  of  Fly  and  Boy's  iSiwrier— Compare— Philosophy  of  these. 

18.  J/oMy—Vf  hht  is  it,  and  how  obtained. 

19.  Bm'9  Wax— How  formed. 

50.  Wudom  of  Bee  displayed  in  constraction  of  oells. 

51.  i^pu^r— Nature  and  habits— food. 
22.  Sp%d«r*9  fTed— How  formed. 

88.  Ant — Its  nature  and  habits. 

24.  ^n^-Differcnt  kinds  of 

25.  CaterpilUf^-ltA  transformation. 

26.  SUk-wormr—lUi  natural  habitat — on  what  fed— how  kept  in  colder  climates. 

27.  i9»^— Whence  and  how  obtained. 

28.  6'*/Jb— Contrast  with  cotton  and  sheep*s  wool  in  the  formation  of  yam  or 
thread— comparative  strength— why. 

29.  Covering  of  ^'r«2*— Admirable  adaptation  to  their  mode  of  life. 

80.  KtMU  of  Birdt—'Whj  of  different  colors,  and  why  instinctively  placed  in 
different  positions.  ' 

81.  Covering  of  WaterfowU—ContTaSl  the  hen  witli  the  duck  as  suited  to  tlicir 
particular  mode  of  life. 

82.  fTtf^/oo^  Jlir«2»— Enumerate— why  webbed. 

88.  Beaks  of  ^><2»— Contrast  the  hawk  with  the  raven  and  swallow. 

84.  ir«i«r*— The  Heron,  etc. 

85.  7%4  CameVt  Jbo^-and  the  reindeer's— wisdom  in  their  formation— liablts. 

86.  Tlu  Dog  and  the  Co^— Compare  their  nature,  habits  and  uses. 

87.  EUphanCt  Pnhoscit^  and  the  Cameleopard's  long  neck  in  relation  to  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life. 

88.  Hooked  Bills  and  C7a«>«— Contrast— why  so  formed— compare  with  the 
Sparrow  or  Lark. 

89.  Ths  Sloth  and  the  Hedgehog— 'MeanB  of  defence— habits. 

40.  7^  Lion  and  the  ^ar— Nature— habits— means  of  attack  and  defence. 

41.  The  Hare  and  the  ibr^rM2^«— Means  of  defence— habits. 

42.  The  Whale— y^her^  found— habits,  site,  how  defended  from  cold. 

48.  Sheep'' s  TToo^Why  different  in  texture  in  different  countries— advantage  of 
this  to  the  animal,  and  to  manufactures. 

44.  The  Mole—l\»  habits— mole-hills— fore-feet— means  of  defence— nature  of 
its  hair  or  fur,  compare  it  with  that  of  the  dog  or  sow. 
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45.  The  Structure  of  the  MoU. 

46.  The  £eaver^lta  tooth  and  tail— hAbits,  mode  of  constnicting  ita  habitation— 
use  of  it«  fur. 

47.  Hate— Are  they  of  any  use— may  they  and  such  vermin  be  killed— and 
^  when— (nothing  made  in  vain.) 

48.  Clothee—Oi  what  use- would  certain  sorts  be  equally  suitable  in  all  dimatea. 

49.  JhoelUnff-JBaueee—'EiTects  of  overcrowding. 

50.  Imperfect  i>rawi«— Picture  out  consequences  upon  health. 
61.    Water — Weight — composition  and  uses. 

52.  Why  does  water  rise  in  pipes  to  the  level  of  founUdn  from  which  it  ia 
taken— picture  out  the  philosophy  of  this. 
5d.  Perspiration — Sensible  and  insensible — picture  out  the  uses. 
54.    Waterproof  Clothee — Picture  out  their  effect  on  health. 

56.  B^^i'ing, 

66.    Winnowing  of  Com — ^Various  modes  of. 

57.  JVM/rt^Position  and  use. 

58.  Weaving— Vidvini  out  the  principle,  and  compare  it  with  sewing. 

59.  Felted  Cloth — Picture  out  the  principle,  and  compare  it  with  woven  cloth. 

60.  Compare  the  teeth  of  a  Cow  with  those  of  a  Beaver. 

61.  Various  modes  of  catching  fish. 

62.  jFVo^— Nature — habits— if  of  any  use — (nothing  made  in  vain.) 

63.  Compare  the  foot  and  feathers  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  respect  of  their 
habits. 

64.  Coral— Woyr  produced— where — ^results. 

65.  Oyeter — Its  shell— habits. 

66.  Mode  by  which  shcll-flsh  attach  themselves  to  rocks. 

67.  Ztf«c7*— how  it  inflicts  a  wound — nses. 

68.  Earih-worm — Its  use  to  the  farmer. 

69.  Bai — Its  habits — constniction. 

70.  Kettle— \X&  uses — where  generally  found. 

71.  Mode  by  which  animals  defend  themselves— horns — ^fect — speed,  etc 

72.  Lead  and  iron — compare  qualities  and  particular  uses  of  each. 

73.  Beat  iron  and  cast-iron— how  made— compare  qualities  and  uses. 

74.  Compore  the  screw,  pulley,  and  saw. 

7o.  Teeth  of  animals— distinguish  the  variety  and  adaptation  to  their  mode 
of  living. 

76.  Flesh  of  the  different  animals  used  as  food  by  man— compare  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  venison,  flsli,  and  fowl. 
..    77.  Compare  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals. 

78.  Herring— habits— vast  numbers,  etc.  ^ 

79.  Compare  cloy,  sand,  lime,  and  other  soils — uses. 

.    80.  Needle-making  and  pin-making— with  their  different  forms  and  uses. 

51.  Greatness  and  goodness  of  God  perceptible  in  the  least  things. 

82.  Comparative  use  of  roots,  barks,  stem,  and  leaves  of  plants — circulation  of 
the  sap — how  new  wood  deposited,  etc. — wisdom  displayed  in  all  these. 

83.  The  distinction  between  boiling,  roasting,  and  stewing. 

84.  Yam  and  Thread— Picture  out  the  process  of  making  each. 

85.  Warp  and  Weft— Is  there,  or  should  there  bo  a  distinction  in  strength. 

86.  The  Cotton  Plant— mode  of  preparation — why  not  grown  in  tliis  oountiy. 

List  Ko.  II. — Juvenile  Department 

1.  Meat— Its  nature— sources  of. 

2.  Effects  of  heat  on  solids. 

8.  Conduction  of  //ea^— Application  to  clothing— compare  woolen  and  linen 
dothes— why  a  difference. 
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4.  IfeaUng  0/  apartmenU  by  SUam^Do  black  or  white  pipes  radiate  bett 

5.  Wky  does  ice  Jfoat—Tnin  out  the  advantages  of  this  in  regard  to  laket| 
ponds,  eto. 

6.  Evaporation — What  is  it — and  how  caused. 

7.  Why  do  we  water  our  streets  in  summer.  * 

8.  Wtni^What  is  it— and  how  produced. 

9.  Philosophy  of  drafts  and  air-currents. 

10.  Land  and  tea-hreeze»—Row  produced.  ) 

11.  ^*r— Component  parts  and  uses. 

12.  IFa/«r— Component  parts  and  uses. 

18.  Wkat  it  meant  hy  a  taeuum — and  how  produced. 

14.  Picture  out  simplest  form  of  barometer. 

15.  Why  does  the  barometer  sink  as  we  ascend  a  hill  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

16.  iSmn^Uow  produced— general  form  of  the  drops— why— where  should  ndA 
be  most  abundant — and  why. 

17  Formation  of  Clovde—Row  kept  buoyant  in  air. 

18.  Keason  for  winter  clothing. 

19.  The  Quill  i^sn— Its  liistozy. 
SO.  Use  of  the  pores  of  the  body. 

21.  The  JSpe—ltB  position  and  construction— wisdom  displayed— what  effeot  if 
otherwise  placed. 

22.  7ear«— Their  nature  and  use. 

28.  Nuils  ofihefngere  and  toes— Compait  with  horns,  hoofs,  etc. 

24.  Poeition  and  vee  of  the  thttmby  and  little  ^n^«r— Picture  out  wisdom  in  the 
various  lengths  of  the  fingers. 

25.  J/ortor— How  formed— why  mixed  with  hair. 

2G.  The  Roote  of  7>eM— Nature  and  use— comparison  between  that  of  the  Itaiiaa 
poplar  and  the  oak. 

27.  2'n^ra/l(tn^— Picture  out  the  principle  of. 

28.  Jndia-rubher — ^Uow  and  where  obtained — uses. 

20.  Gittta-percha — How  obtained — ^its  uses. 
SO.  Why  does  an  iron  yessel  float 

81.  Paving  of  streets,  and  of  what  materials. 

82.  Glau— Of  what  composed,  and  how  manufactured. 

33.  Etfvct  of  pouring  hot  water  into  a  glass  suddenly— picture  out  the  philoso- 
phy of  this. 

34.  J/aibtn^o/5Ao<— Why  round. 

85.  Iforeeehoes— Why  does  the  animal  require  them. 

86.  How  are  we  enabled  to  fix  horse's  shoes  without  inflicting  pain. 

87.  i^«r— How  and  fh>m  what  manufactured— when  first  made  for  common 
Tise.  • 

£8.  Printing — Picture  out  principle  of,  and  when  discovered. 

39.  Given  the  river  system  of  a  country  to  detennine  its  mountain  system,  or 
tice  terea. 

40.  Refining  of  gold,  silver,  eto. 

41.  Gunpowder— Whence  formed. 

41.  Why  does  gunpowder  propel. 

42.  The  philosophy  of  keeping  the  body  dean  by  water  and  rubbing. 

43.  Why  does  the  firing  of  a  musket  produce  a  report  when  an  air-gun  doea  not 

44.  ^»r-^Mfi— Principle  of.  i 

45.  Exhausting  Syringe. 

46.  Sffphon — Naturo  and  uses. 

47.  Intermittent  Sprtnge-^Why  does  not  the  water  flow  oontinuously. 
.    48.  Magie-Lantem — Principle  and  uses. 

49.  Bramah  iVM»— Picture  out  principle  of— uses. 
28 
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50.  Picture  ont  the  nmplo  principle  of  distillation. 

'*  51.  6\iiuf2««— Of  what  formed  and  how. 

52.  Soap— Of  what  is  it  composed— and  how  mana£actiirod. 

63.  T/ie  Sun-Dial^Ffmeipie  of. 

64.  Common  Clods — Construction  of. 

6."5.  Umhrdlas—yf  hy  so  formed — when  first  used. 

66.  6ba^It«  origin  and  how  obtained— uses. 

67.  Ocu—llovr  formed— when  first  or  generally  used. 

68.  How  is  gas  transmitted  through  our  towns. 

69.  The  Lightning  Conductor. 

GO.  Best  mode  of  kindling  a  fire,  so  as  cither  to  have  what  is  termed  a  brisk  or 
a  slow  fire — philosophical  mode  of  placing  the  coals  so  as  to  have  either. 

61.  Why  is  snow  white. 
^  62.  Picture  ont  the  uses  of  snow  in  protecting  ground  from  sovero  frosU,  and 
in  supplying  moisture,  (in  Siberia  temperature  of  air  is  often  below  Zero,  whilst 
the  ground  covered  with  snow  is  not  much  below  freezing  point.) 

63.  Picture  out  the  reason  why  snow  melts  so  slowly,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this,  contrasted  with  what  would  happen  if  the  contrary  were  the  case. 

64.  Snoic-line — Why  does  it  rise  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

65.  ^ect  of  liffkt  vpon  Vegetation — (A  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  shade  is 
pale  and  sickly.) 

66.  The  reasons  for  the  various  forms  of  the  external  ear. 

67.  Why  does  fhiit  ripen  more  quickly  against  a  garden  wall,  than  if  standing 
^lone. 

68.  What  it  Smolke — Should  any  smoke  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  chimney — 
can  tills  be  avoided — picture  out  the  philosophy  of  the  principle  of  preventing 
'smoke. 

69.  Why  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flower-beds  with  matting  in  a  clear  calm 
eight. 

70.  Circulation  of  Sap  in  7V<m— IIow  efi!bcted. 

71.  Preservation  of  seeds  of  plants. 

72.  Diepirdon  of  seed — How  efi*ected. 

73.  Leather— y^YitA  is  it,  and  how  manufactured. 

74.  Tunlight — How  produced. 

•  •  75.  Why  is  there  longer  twilight  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator.      • 

76.  Why  should  we  not  eat  the  rind  of  fruit. 

77.  The  Jlying  of  Birds— Uovr  effected. 

78.  Why  are  drops  of  water,  mercury,  etc.,  globular. 

79.  Thunder  and  lightning— distinguish  the  causes  and  effects. 

^  80.  Compare  vapor,  rain,  dew,  hail,  and  snow — outlines  of,  how  prodnood. 

81.  Why  can  you  put  salt  into  a  tumbler  filled  witfi  water,  and  yet  the  water 
does  not  run  over. 

88.  Why  does  one's  image  appear  as  far  behind  a  plane  mirror  as  he  is  before  it, 

83.  Barometer — Principle  and  uses. 

84.  Thermometer— FictMTQ  out  principle  of. 

85.  Pendulum — Effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  it. 

86.  Show  how  you  would  give  children  an  idea  of  a  map. 

87.  What  is  money— Vfhy  have  coins. 

-  88.  Circulaiion  of  Mood—Com^oia  with  the  circulation  of  juices  in  plants  and 
trees. 

89.  The  Condensing  Syringe, 

90.  The  Air-pump — Construction — uses. 

91.  Davff^s  Safety-Lamp— The  philosophy  of— uses— the   radiation  of  heat. 
Why  do  we  see  the  flash  of  a  gun  when  fired  before  hearing  the  report— ths 

philosophy  of  both. 
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92.  By  what  means  do  flshea  breathe. 

93.  Picture  out  the  best  means  of  ventilating  a  room,  so  as  to  have  in  it  warm 
air  and  yet  fVcsh. 

94.  The  philosophy  of  making  good  tea,  and  whether  water  long  boiled  or  juat 
come-a-boil,  is  preferable. 

95.  Causes  and  cure  of  dry  rot. 

96.  Whether  will  a  ship  sink  deeper  in  the  salt  sea  or  in  a  fresh  water  river— 
the  reason. 

97.  Picture  out  why  the  earth  and  moon  keep  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun. 

98.  Why  the  length  of  day  varies  from  the  cqimtor  to  the  poles. 

99.  Gold  and  lead— compare  qualities,  malleability,  value,  ect.— -uses. 

100.  Bope— compare  relative  strength  of  one  made  from  cotton,  flax,  and  sheep** 
wool. 

101.  Candle — why  docs  the  flame  ascend— philosophy  of  this. 

102.  Rainbow — picture  out  the  cause. 

103.  Particles  of  air  and  water— prove  what  form  the  particles  are  of. 

104.  Prove  that  air  has  weight— changes  of  weight. 

105.  Dyeing— picture  out  why  wool  is  diflicult  of  being  dyed  an  engrained 
color. 

106.  Hairs — why  arc  we  apt  to  catch  cold  when  our  hair  is  cat— construction  or 
fonn  of  hairs. 

107.  Steam-engine— picture  out  the  parts  and  principle. 

108.  Balloon— cause  and  principle  of  its  ascension. 

109.  Mineral  strata— if  any  advantage  by  being  placed  in  a  slanting  and  not 
perpendicular  direction— design  and  wisdom. 

110  Why  may  a  candle  be  shot  through  a  wooden  door— give  tlie  philosophy  of 
this. 

111.  Lever— principle  and  nsc. 

112  Volume  and  power  of  water  when  turned  into  steam— illustrate  tliis  by  ex- 
amples—tea kettle,  etc.,  etc 

US.  Phases  of  the  moon— causes. 

114.  Sun  or  moon — causes  of  on  eclipse. 

115.  Why  fish  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water— why  a  dead  fish  tnmson  ite 
back  in  water— why  blood  cold,  and  of  a  blue  color. 

116.  Sponges— whence  derived. 

117.  Beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  creation. 

118.  Contrast  iron  and  gold. 

119.  Means  of  supplying  water  to  a  city— how  the  water  made  to  rise,  etc. 

120.  Flowers— stem,  flower-cup,  petals,  stamens,  pistils — why  some  droop — dif- 
ference in  structure  of  those  and  upright  ones,  etc, — abundance  of  flowers — use  ■ 
of  same  in  pasturoge.  • 

121.  Is  vegetable  life  favorable  to  animal— picture  this  out  philoeophioolly. 

122.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  elastic  force  of  air  is  proportioned  to  its  density. 

123.  Train  out  the  mode  of  determining  latitude  by  the  elevation  of  the  Pole. 

124.  Bring  out  the  ordinary  method  of  determining  longitude. 

125.  Different  modes  of  noting  time. 

126.  Center  of  gravity — which  is  safer,  to  rise  or  sit  in  a  high-seated  carriage^  . 
should  the  horses  nm  off,  and  why. 

127.  Distinguish  betweep  wind,  storm,  hurricane. 

128.  The  principle  of  Bramah's  Press. 

129.  Picture  out  the  principle  of  operation  between  a  knife  and  a  aaw« 
180.  Electric  Mochine— the  principle. 

131.  Galvanic  Box— the  principle. 

182.  The  Sun— dijitance — velocity  of  its  light— how  ascertained. 

138.  Planets  and  Fixed  Stars— distinguish — how— distances. 
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314.  Comets — woat  sapposed  to  be — velocity. 
-   186.  The  Hand — ^principle  of  its  motion— why  fingers  and  thumbs  of  different 
lengths  and  thickness. 

'-  1S6.  Gas— Effects  on  health— of  permitting  more  to  escape  than  can  be  con* 
samed  in  ordinary  bamers — the  principle  of  this  combustion. 

M7.  Steam  Engine— effect  of  filling  the  box  with  steam,  and  condensing  it 
Alternately. 

188.  Distinguish  the  difference  in  fiber  or  staple  between  wool,  ootton,  silk,  and 
fiaz — ^whence  derived. 

189.  Dry-toast— effect  of  laying  one  slice  above  another. 

140.  The  Human  Frame— what  latitudes  most  favorable  to  vigorous  development. 
*:  141.  Is  light  material^  or  immaterial — prove  this. 

142.  Distillation— philosophy  of— why  is  the  spirit  evaporated  and  then  con- 
densed. 

148.  The  uses  of  lAkeh—reffvlatan  of  rivers. 

144.  Hoar-Frost— what  is  it— how  formed— wherein  does  it  differ  from  dew. 

145.  A  laundress  drops  a  little  saliva  on  her  smoothing  iron  to  test  its  heat — on 
what  principle. 

148.  The  Wedffs— the  principle  of. 
•  147.  The  Inclined  PAin«— uses  in  every >day  life. 

148.  Where  should  a  bed  be  placed— near  the  floor,  or  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  why— picture  out  the  effects  upon  health. 

149.  The  Telescope— in  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it. 

'  150.  The  Microscope — in  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it 

181.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  is  much  heated. 

162.  Bathing— whether  should  a  person  bathe  when  the  body  is  perfectly  warm, 
or  when  cold— picture  out  the  effect  in  both  cases. 

158.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  heated  after  much  exertion. 
164.  Why  is  the  horse  fitted  for  bearing  burdens,  and  the  ox  only  for  drawing. 
155.  Where  are  fiies  and  other  insects  during  winter. 

166.  How  is  a  fly  enabled  to  walk  on  the  ceiling. 
.  167.  The  helm  of  a  ship — on  what  principle  is  it  constructed— compare  with  the 
tail  of  a  bird ;  for  example,  the  swallow. 

168.  Bird's  nests— Their  position  and  color. 

159.  Why  is  a  house  built  of  stone  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer 
than  one  built  of  brick. 

160.  Windmill— what  is  the  best  position  of  the  arms  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  from  the  wind. 

161.  The  adaptation  of  food  plants  to  climate. 

'  - 168.  Why  is  it  colder  with  us  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  though  we  are  nearer 
the  sun. 

168.  Effect  of  oceanic  currents  on  temperature. 

164.  Instinct  and  Season— illustrate  and  picture  out. 

165.  Distinguish  between  a  mineral,  a  plant,  and  an  animaL 

166.  Why  is  the  west  of  Europe  warmer  than  the  east. 

167.  The  Snow  Line— what  causes  it  to  ascend  or  descend. 

«'  168.  Compare  the  foot  and  bill  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
Sfb. 

169.  The  philosophy  of  stirring  a  flre. 

170.  Why  does  gas  or  candle  lights  bum  dimly  sometimes  in  a  crowded  church. 

171.  The  philosophy  of  airing  a  room  from  without.  If  by  a  window,  whether 
top  or  bottom. 

178.  Why  do  the  waves  from  the  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel  continue  to  roll  till 
they  reach  the  shore. 
178.  Prove  how  light  travels— tlio  rays  of  the  sun  for  example. 
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174.  Prove  how  sound  travels— straight,  ourved,  or  how,  by  ezamples.  iAi* 
philosophy  of  this. 

175.  The  philosophy  of  d^tning  the  flooia  and  walls  of  a  house. 

176.  The  philosophy  of  a  boy's  sucker. 

177.  The  principle  of  a  pop-gun. 

178.  Why  does  water  rise  to  its  source. 

179.  Compare  lead  and  iron — qualities  and  uses. 

180.  Why  do  ser\*ants  not  clean  or  clear  up  windows  properly  with  a  diy  clo^l^ 
161.  Picture  out  the  operation  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  philosophically. 

1S2.  Picture  out  the  chemical  process,  and  effects  of  boiling,  baking,  and 
roasting. 

188.  The  philosophy  of  preserving  eggs  frt»h  ft>r  weeks  or  months— we  Have 
here  the  pores- in  the  shell— the  principle  of  evaporation  through  those  porea-r- 
why,  when  long  kept  and  shaken,  they  may  give  a  rattling  noise.  Effect  of  stop- 
ping up  the  pores  by  melted  butter,  lime,  etc. 

184.  Effect  of  snow  during  winter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  plants. 

185.  Much  of  the  earth^s  strata— mineral  ores  and  coal— are  placed  obliquely, 
at  least  not  horizontally.    Is  this  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  man. 

166.  How  earth  and  moon  kept  in  their  orbits. 

187.  The  science  of  the  tides. 

188.  Trade  winds — how  regulated. 

189.  The  principle  of  the  common  bellows. 

190.  Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  ascend— the  philosophy  of  this. 

191.  Prove,  by  illustrations,  of  what  form  are  the  particles  of  air  and  waterl 

192.  The  use  of  the  root  of  a  troe,  shrub,  or  vegetable— with  their  oompamklfa 
size  and  slmpe  to  the  plant  itself. 

193.  Distinguish  the  difference  of  the  bills,  claws,  and  teeth  of  various  animalf^ 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  procuring  food. 

194.  The  philosophy  of  a  gloss  being  apt  to  break  when  hot  water  is  suddenly 
poured  into  it. 

195.  The  principle  of  the  Leveb,  in  its  simplest  operation. 

196.  What  is  electricity— how  produced— (sealing  wax— a  oat*8  back  vhe» 
rubbed  in  the  dark,  etc.) 

197.  Lightning— how  communicated— lightning-rod. 
19S.  The  electric  machine— its  construction  and  use. 

190.  The  best  mode  of  sweeping  a  floor  so  as  to  keep  down  dust. 

200.  Glass — of  what  formed— why  transparent— when  was  it  flret  used. 

^01.  The  effect  of  rivers  as  leveling  agents.    Xlb^Btrato— the  Bhone— Nile,  ate 

202.  Why  do  rock  cuttings  in  railways  gradually  cnimble— (effect  of  air  aad 
water.) 

203.  Picture  out  the  difference  between  thread  and  yam— how  made. 

204.  Why  is  sheep's  wool  more  elastic  than  cotton  wooL 
2O0.  What  is  smoke— The  philosophy. 

206.  Why  is  the  sea  not  increased  notwithstanding  the  quantity  af  water  that 
runs  into  it. 

207.  The  atmosphere- what  is  it. 

208.  What  is  coal— where  found— in  what  form  are  the  strata  gen«raUy  found. 
WUdom. 

209.  In  placing  coals  for  a  brisk  or  a  slow  flre— picture  out  which  way  you  would 
place  the  strata  of  the  coal  for  either. 

210^  Compare  weaving  and  sewing. 

211.  The  Ant— habito. 

212.  The  Beaver— habito. 

218.  Caterpillar— transformation.  ' ' 

214.  The  principle  of  turning  water  into  1 
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215.  The  corapflrative  nutriment  in  potato,  flour,  and  oatmeal. 

216.  Picture  out  the  principle  of  engrafting. 

217.  Picture  out  the  different  effects  of  a  screw  nail  and  a  common  nail. 

218.  Picture  out  the  difference,  if  any,  in  water  just  **  comc-a-boil,"  and  water 
that  has  been  boiling  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour,  in  making  tea. 

219.  Compare  the  science  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 

220.  The  philosophy  of  the  motion  of  the  circulating  swing  in  the  play-ground, 
comparing  it  with  the  sitting-swing,  and  their  effect  on  health  (the  one  throw* 
the  blood  toward  the  head,  and  the  other  toward  the  feet.)  Gravitation,  capillary 
attraction,  and  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces — all  involved  in  Uiis. 

The  master  trainer  will  keep  steadily  in  view  that  every  point  of  re- 
search in  an  oral  training  lesson  has  its  less  or  more  mtimate  assodations 
with  other  points  in  science,  however  common  or  familiar  the  object — the 
hand,  eye,  and  tongue  with  the  brain — ^the  foot  with  the  knee — and  the 
vacuum  with  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  **  The  Boy'9  Suekery^'  etc. 

The  foregoing  points,  each  forming  a  training  gallery  lesson,  and  pictured  out 
in  their  outlines  and  more  common  uses,  will  prepare  tlie  ptipils  to  advance  stage 
by  stage,  and  step  after  step,  to  other  more  minute  practical  points. 

List  No.  III. — Senior  Department 

The  following  has  been  gone  through  most  iDtelligontly,  twice  or  thrice,  with 
a  dass  of  forty  pupils  (boys  and  girls,)  in  one  of  the  training  schools  in  Glasgow : — 

Matter—yJYitX  signified  by  the  term— its  general  laws  and  properties,  impene- 
trability, extonsion,  figure,  divisibility,  and  inertia— resolution  of  forces,  etc.,  etc. 

Tfu  earth— iXfK  form— how  proved— measurement  and  magnitude — proportions 
x>f  land  and  water  on  its  surface.  Explanation  of  the  terms,  latitude,  longitude, 
equator,  ecliptic,  tropic,  arctic,  antarctic,  zones  and  poles,  horizon  and  cardinal 
points. 

JU  Motions— 'ThciT  causes  and  effects— the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
day  and  ui^lit  with  evening  and  morning  twilight. 

Ineqvalities  of  the  Earth's  *wrfa<?«— Mountains,  valleys,  table-lands,  and  plains 
under  the  various  names  of  blanos,  pampas,  savannahs,  prairies,  and  steppes, 
with  their  properties  and  uses. 

Causes  of  change  in  the  EariJCe  ffttr/ac«— Coral  insect — volcanoes,  active,  inter- 
fnittcnt,  and  extinct — earthquakes— the  theory  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
with  their  varieties  and  an  outline  of  the  volcanic  world,  with  the  changes  being 
there  produced — detrition  of  rivers  and  their  deposits  in  lakes  and  seas— action 
of  tides — and  the  degradation  of  mountains  by  the  influences  of  frost,  air,  and 
water,  etc. 

Varietiee  of  Climate — In  different  latitudes  and  at  different  altitudes— in  the 
same  latitude  and  at  the  same  altitude — circumstances  affecting  it,  such  as  soil, 
ahelter,  inclination  of  the  land,  insular  or  continental  position,  proximity  to  frozen 
regions  of  arid  deserts,  etc.,  etc 

Jiiverg— Their  origin,  increase,  and  destination- watershed  of  a  country— why 
does  the  middle  of  a  stream  move  more  rapidly  thon  the  sides— the  motion  of  a 
fluid  how  accelerated  in  a  confined  channel — whirlpools— rapids — cascades  and 
cataracts— how  tracing  the  direction  of  rivers  on  a  map  gives  the  inclination  of 
the  land— their  classification  as  to  length— how  the  extent  of  their  courseTorener- 
ally  determines  as  to  their  being  navigable— streams,  temporary  and  perennial — 
the  properties  and  uses  of  rivers. 

Lakes— Salt  and  fresh— their  various  classes  and  elevations— their  properties 
and  uses. 
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Sem  and  Oesatu— Their  varieties  of  tempenitore  and  depth— ndvaatagea  derived 
tnm  the  sea— why  aaltr-why  in  constant  agitation. 

H^a^«r— Salt  and  fresh— why  former  more  buoyant  than  the  latter— why  some 
bodies  sink  and  others  swim— specific  gravity  of  bodies— minenil  waters— why 
purest  water  insipid— springs,  their  soarcos — ^permanent,  intermittent,  and  ther- 
mal springs— ancient  and  modem  modes  of  condncting  water— its  properties  ax>d 
uses. 

Tidst^Uow  produced  and  regulated— phases  of  the  moon-HscUpses  and  cooset 
— harvest  moon. 

Currents—In  the  ocean — polar,  equatorial,  contnuy,  and  under-ourrents,  witfi 
examples,  and  how  proved  to  exist — how  temperatures  of  seas  thus  efiocted— how 
drid-wood,  seeds,  etc.,  thus  carried  unerringly  to  distant  shores. 

Atfnofpher&^lts  hight— its  composition— oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic gasses— means  appointed  by  Providence  to  preserve  the  air  in  a  state  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  animal  life— whether  more  wholesome  to  have  growing  plants 
in  a  sitting  room  by  day  or  by  night— why  the  air  of  cities  more  impure  than  that 
of  the  country— the  general  properties  of  air  and  its  important  uses  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation— breathing  and  bnming.compared— oonstruotion  of 
tlie  air-pump. 

//oo^- Natural  and  artificial— latent  heat  made  manifest  by  friction,  percussion, 
compression,  and  produced  chemically— spontaneous  combustion,  conduction,  dif- 
fuflion,  radiation,  refiection,  and  absorption  of  heat^-colors  which  absorb  and 
radiate  best— its  expansive  effects  on  various  bodies— on  the  air,  rarifying  it  and 
producing  currents  or  winds. 

FTi/uff— Permanent,  periodical,  variable,  and  local,  how  accounted  for— whiri- 
winds  and  hurricanes— various  velocities,  temperature,  and  names  of  winds— why 
a  gale  in  winter  heavier  than  one  in  summer- uses  of  storms— application  of  the 
winds  by  man. 

Electa  of  Heat  on  H'^a^?*— Producing  vopor— tendency  of  vapor  to  ascend— 
formation  of  clouds— condensation  of  vapor  by  cold— descent  of  rain— why  in 
globules- formation  of  snow^-why  white — of  hail,  of  fog,  of  dew,  and  of  hoar- 
fW>8t— explanation  of  the  forms  they  assume— the  rainbow— how  produced. 

Th-ermonuteTj  BaromeUr,  Diving-b«U  and  ApparaUu^  Syphon^  BoUloon,  and 
Water-pump— Frm(Aiplei  of  construction. 

Disirihution  on  the  Earth'' 9  surface  of  VegetahleSy  Animale,  and  Man — Whal'U 
meant  hy  an  Organic  and  what  by  an  Inorganic  substance, 
^     Difference  between  a  Miiural^  a  Flant^  and  on  Anitnal, 
D'mtincilve  Characteristics  of  Man. 
Dicisions  and  identity  of  the  Human  Hace, 
Wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  the  different  parts  of  Nature, 

MrNBRAL  KiKODox— Mines  in  Great  Britain,  why  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
kingdom,  though  not  supplying  the  precious  metals^  Iron— Tin— Copper— Lead«~ 
Mercury— Zinc— Silver— Gold— Platina— Sodium— Magnetic  Ore,  etc.,  with  their 
properties,  process  of  manufacture,  and  uses  to  manlcind. 

i2(7Cib«— Different  formations,  granite,  limestone,  flint,  freestone,  slate,  alabaster, 
mien,  asbestos,  petrifactions  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  more  common  anfl 
remarkable  crystals— day  and  soil— fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  etc.    - 

C(W^— Its  formation — manner  of  deposit— varieties— associotion  with  iron  orov- 
manufactnre  of  coal  gas— best  position  for  the  gas  works  of  a  city,  etc. 

Salt— Ab  found  in  mines,  and  manufactured  from  sea  water  or  salt  springs— ita 
general  distribution  in  nature,  and  valuable  qualities. 

HapJUha,  Nitre,  Tar,  etc.,  etc. 

Suiphur—lXA  properties,  and  in  what  kind  of  countries  to  be  principally  found. 

Veoxtablx  Kingdom— General  physiology  of  plants,  aquatic  and  torrestrialT- 
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their  diTiaiona^oiigiiiiSf  roots,  Btenu,  bnuicfaes,  and  leaves,  -with  their  yariona 
functions — the  sap,  flower,  and  fi'uit — varieties  in  the  manner  of  the  growth  of 
trees— changes  of  vegetation,  with  the  varied  condition  of  dunate — ^air  plants, 
parasites,  moss,  ftmgi,  fem,  lichens,  sea-weed,  etc,  etc. 

Veffetabls  ProdvcUoM-^How  those  of  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  countries  may 
all  be  found  in  the  some  latitude— their  preservation,  and  the  various  natural 
agencies  contributing  to  their  diffusion,  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  winds,  and 
migratory  birds— man  a  voluntary  agent  in  effecting  the  same  object— adaptation 
of  food  plants  to  climate  reflecting  the  design  of  the  all-bountiful  Creator  aa  to 
Ihe  diffusion  of  the  human  family. 

Animai.  Kingdom— Animal  Ufe,  its  effects— divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom— 
the  integuments  of  the  animal  body— pores  and  their  uses— bones,  cartilage, 
muscles,  hugs,  heart,  and  vessels  of  the  human  body— respiration— circulation 
of  the  blood— why  warm  in  some  animals,  and  cold  in  others- blue  and  red  blood, 
how  these  colors  alternate— the  teeth— the  eye,  its  oonstruotion  and  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  various  animals,  as  in  the  cose  of  flsh,  birds,  insects,  animals  of  the 
chase«  and  those  of  nocturnal  habits — organs  of  support  and  motion— animal 
mechanics — ^nervous  system — ^hnman  brain,  its  protection  and  position,  and  its 
size  compared  with  that  of  other  animals — oigans  of  sense  and  voice— difference 
in  the  form  of  man  and  that  of  other  animals — ^instinct  of  man  and  animals — 
clothing  of  man  and  other  animals,  that  best  suited  for  different  dimates— effects 
of  climate  upon  animal  dothing— uniform  heat  of  the  human  blood  in  all  lati- 
tudes, circumstances  aooounting  for  the  same— change  of  food  and  clothing  re- 
quisite for  various  seasons  and  situations— how  man  fitted  to  be  on  inhabitant  of 
all  climes— wherein  man  superior  to  the  animal  creation— reason — beauty  and 
perfection  of  mind  and  body — ^preservation  of  health,  influence  of  oold  upon  it, 
of  exercise  and  rest,  pure  air,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  passions — 
man's  mental  and  moral  nature — hb  high  responaibili^. 

MisceUaneotu  Subjects. 

Attraetion  of  Orofity  and  Coheri&n — Chemical,  capillary,  magnetic,  and  elee- 
trical  attraction — attraction  which  all  masses  of  matter  have  for  each  other— dis- 
integration and  decomposition  of  bodies- their  integrant  and  constituent  parts — 
center  of  gravity— condition  of  standing  bodies— an  arch,  the  keystone,  etc. — cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces— pendulums,  principle  of  motion— various  kinds — 
adaptation  to  different  latitudes— influence  of  heat  and  cold  upon  them— mechani- 
cal powers— tlieir  various  combinations  in  different  kinds  of  machinery— the  ad- 
vantages and  power  of  steam  in  working  the  same— principle  and  construction  of 
the  various  kinds  of  steom  engine  at  different  times  in  use,  and  of  that  at  present 
•mi^oycd— invention  of  the  screw,  and  its  application  to  the  propeUing  of  ships. 

l/a^n«^t«m— Discovery  of  the  magnetic  ore,  and  origin  of  the  name— its  pro- 
-perties— power  of  communicating  its  attractive  influence  without  loss  of  strength — 
^Ufferent  modes  of  making  a  bar  magnet— discovery  of  its  polarity— its  earliest 
•miSloyment  as  an  indicator  of  the  cardinal  points— when,  how,  and  by  whom 
flrst  applied  to  navigation— constniction  of  the  magnetic  maak  and  mariner's 
compass— deranging  influences  to  whidi  the  latter  is  subject— necessity  of  ad- 
justment, generally  after  lengthened  voyages  or  long  detention  in  luurbor— tho 
earth  a  magnet— its  power  of  magnetizing  iron  flxed  in  contact  with  it  for  a 
lengthened  period,  as  iron  palings,  etc. 

EUdncity—l^Toui  what  substances  flrst  obtained,  whence  the  name— electrics 
tfid  non-flcctric*« — various  means  of  collecting  it — electrical  conductors  and  non- 
conductors—insulators— Leyden  jor — dischargers,  etc. — electric  eel— production 
of  electricity  by  the  escape  of  steam  .through  a  narrow  aperture— piindple  and 
construction  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and  of  the  hydro-electrio 
machine— identity  of  electricity  with  lightniug^lightning  conductors,  why  mada 
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to  tonuiniite  in  the  ground  and  generally  in  a  woU— effect  of  the  fluid  when  dis- 
ohargod  into  a  vegetable  or  animal— thunder,  how  produced— aurone  borealcs  vcl 
australea. 

Gdlvanitm — Its  disoovery,  and  the  origin  of  its  name— oonnoction  between  gal- 
vanism, electricity,  and  magnetism— construction  and  principle  of  the  galvanic 
battery— oonducting  of  gal vaniam— its  effect  upon  the  animal  body,  and  how  trans- 
mitted—its application  as  a  medical  agent— principle  and  arrangement  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

Sound— How  produced  and  conveyed— echoes— bells— speaking  trumpets,  etc. 

Liffht — Natural  and  artificial— effects  of  light  on  vegetation— various  sources 
of  artificial  light— its  mode  of  traveling,  wherein  different  ftota  that  of  sound- 
refraction— oolors— bleaching— reflection— mirrors,  principles  and  construction  of 
plain  and  convex — ooncentration  of  heat  and  light— prisms,  burning  glasses  tele- 
scopes— the  daguerreotype. 

Vtntilation — Of  private  dwellings,  places  of  public  assemblage,  coal-pits,  etc., 
etc. — evils  of  bad  ventilation — fire-damp — dry-rot,  how  originated,  the  cure — 
poiitilcnce,  etc.,  etc.— Sir  H.  Davy's  safety  lamp,  principle  and  construction. 

Smoke — What  is  it — must  it  of  necessity  exist — why  it  ascends  the  chimney 
curling  in  its  ascent— what  becomes  of  it— what  is  meant  by  a  draught— why  do 
some  chimneys  smoke,  and  how  best  prevented— why  does  a  paper  held  in  front 
of  a  fire  increase  its  intensity,  why  are  fires  and  stoves  placed  near  the  floor  and 
not  near  the  ceiling^why  kept  black— how  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  with  little  loss,  etc.,  etc. 

/«— Process  of  congelation— why  ice  lighter  than  water— why  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  pond  and  not  at  the  bottom— why  shallow  water  freezes  sooner  than 
deep — why  water  pipes  liable  to  bunt  during  frost— use  of  fh>st  in  the  economy  of 
nature— icebcigs—ioe-islands— ice-flows— drift,  sliding,  creeping  and  ice  avalanch- 
es—extraordinary effects  of  the  last— snow  mountains  and  glacicra— line  of  per- 
petual congelation. 

Boiling— ^hj  a  boiling  fluid  in  continual  ferment— why  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel— why  a  dense  fluid,  or  water  slightly  mixed  with  oil,  retains 
heat  longer  than  plain  water— why  hot  water  melts  salt,  sugar,  ete.,  sooner  than 
cold- the  best  method  of  melting  such  substences  as  sugar  in  a  liquid— the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  different  fluids  boil  at  the  level  of  the  sea— why  they  boil 
at  a  less  degree  on  the  summit  of  mountains— how  so  great  a  loss  of  heat  in 
cooking  at  such  on  altitude  as  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

Solar  System — Sun's  distance  tVom  the  earth— beneficial  influence  upon  crea- 
tion—apparent path— zodiac — ^trepics— nodes — ^solstices — aphelion  and  perihelion 
— why  sun's  warmth  more  felt  in  northern  latitudes  when  the  earth  is  in  aphe- 
lion—sun's eclipse,  equinoxes,  ete.,  etc 

Moon's  distance  lh>m  the  earth— influence  on  the  sea^tides— lunar  eclipse,  etc 

Fixed  stars — ^planets— cometo — ^polar  star— the  galaxy,  ete. 

A  class  that  has  been  carefully  conducted  through  such  a  list  of  sub- 
jects as  the  preceding,  will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more  consecutive 
course  with  advantage.  We  therefore  present  the  preceding  lists,  by  no 
means  recommending  that  they  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that 
the  order  of  the  subjects  should  somewhat  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. Whatever  may  be  the  order,  however,  in  which  the  several  les* 
sons  follow,  we  consider  that  to  more  advanced  pupils  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  afterwards  will  prove  beneficial.  The  repetition  of 
a  lesson  under  the  same  head  is  no  objection  whatever,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  exhaust  all  the  points  of  any  one  subject  with  young  children. 
The  trainer  will  therefore,  of  course,  according  to  the  system^  revise  and 
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proceed  upon  the  previouslj  acquired  knowledge  which  he  ascertains  that 
his  pupils  possess. 

Technical  terms  employed  in  describing  the  various  departments  of  na 
ture  and  art  are  acquired  to  a  large  extent  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
picturing  out  such  lessons,  and  thus  the  student  is  prepared  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  more  consecutive  and  extended  course — also  for  apprehending 
more  fully  the  phraseology  of  books  and  lectures  on  the  different  branches 
of  science. 

Each  of  the  preceding  points  may  be  pictured  out  as  a  Training  Gal- 
lery Lesson  in  school  on  Natural  Science  and  Common  Things,  and  may 
occupy  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour  daily. 

Thirty  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
Training  Lessons  on  Natural  Science  suited  to  ordinary  life  and  things. 
In  the  Model  Schools  of  this  Normal  Seminary,  it  has  been  the  practice 
ever  since.  The  students  have  also  been  trained  to  practice  it  in  the 
various  schools  to  which  they  were  appointed.  The  liberty  of  doing  so, 
however,  has  not  always  been  granted  by  Directors,  who  themselves  had 
not  been  so  instructed  and  trained.  I  trust  this  thoroughly  intellectual, 
and  highly  useful  practical  principle  will  now  be  more  heartily  and  sys- 
tematically followed  in  bur  schools  and  colleges  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

The  simple  reading  of  some  point  in  Natural  Science — a  few  only  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  school-books,  and  from  which  the  teacher  may 
put  a  few  questions  on  the  facts  stated,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  a 
clear  and  edequatc  perception  of  the  subject.  Questioning,  it  is  evident, 
amounts  merely  to  an  examination — not  training ; — and  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  pupils.  It  exercises 
their  memory  of  facts,  but  does  not  prepare  their  minds  to  draw  the 
lesson  or  give  the  deduction.  Beside.s,  no  extract  on  science  in  a  school- 
"book  can  convey  one-tenth  of  the  knowledge  that  may  be,  and  actually 
is  communicated  by  a  practical  schoolmaster  during  an  Oral*  Training 
licsson.  Sections  HI.  and  IV.  present  the  theory  of  the  principle— Sect- 
ion V.  the  practical  working. 

Be  content  with  analyzing,  illustrating,  and  thus  picturing  out  in  words 
to  the  mind^s  eye  of  your  pupils,  one  point  at  a  time  thoroughly^  rather 
than  several  points  imperfectly.  Condescend  to  use  their  simple  words 
in  the  first  instance,  and  rise  progressively  to  the  use  of  more  complex 
terms — each  term  being  pictured  out  to  the  understanding  before  being 
used.  Do  not  forget  to  invert  the  sentences  in  the  progress  of  the  lesson 
which  you  accept  as  correct  answers,  forming  one  or  two  ellipses ;  you 
may  then  demand  and  expect  a  simultaneous  answer  from  every  child  in 
the  gallery. 

*  When  we  ray  Gallery  (LesMn)  we  mean  this.  Altliough  ihe  Traininp  Lesawu  to  one 
pupil  is  the  same  a«  to  fifiy  or  n  hundred,  yet  the  conducting  of  it  with  one  it  lei;s  f (Bcieot 
than  with  five— five  also  is  decidedly  less  ro  than  with  fifty,  arising  from  thB  tfmpt^hy  uf 
number*  (see  Chap.  XI. :)  and  fifly  can  not  he  so  conveniently  seated  for  every  purpose  ana 
Variety  of  instructtoa  and  training  as  in  a  Gallery 
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Many  persons  object  to  the  Training  System  because  they  find  it  can 
not  be  adopted  at  once,  by  a  highly -educated  individual,  having  read  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  or  haying  observed  the  practice  in  a  Model  School. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  art  that  can  be  so  adopted,  without 
training.  Most  certainly  this  system  of  cultivating  the  whole  child,  in 
his  threefold  capacity,  can  not  Intellectually,  even  we  can  noL  Every 
one  must  train  himself  by  a  hng^  or  be  trained  by  masters  by  a  much 
tikorter  process.  Who  is  it  that  can  write,  read,  fence,  ride,  compose  an 
'  essay,  or  preach,  without  previous  preparation  or  practice  ?  Who  can 
make  a  shoe,  or  watch,  or  a  steam  engine,  without  training  ? 

Tht  Human  Body  and  its  Health, 

In  conducting  training  lessons  on  vitHous  portions  of  The  Huvah 
Body,  and  their  relation  to  Health,  the  lessons  must  not  be  too  minute 
or  complicated  at  the  first,  but  simply  outlines  of  their  various  forms  and 
obyious  uses,  al«;o  the  natural  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other — words 
alone  may  convey  to  children  a  sufiBcient  idea  of  these  relations,  tcithout 
the  presenUition  of  any  human  skeleton.  The  minute  points  of  analysis 
may,  and  should  be  left,  to  subsequent  and  professional  study. 

As  each  child  visibly  has  Head,  Arms,  Legs,  Eyes,  Ears,  Ankles, 
Wrists,  Hands,  etc.,  and  may  also  have  had  a  lesson  on  the  circulation  of 
juices  in  plants — without  the  presentation  of  a  brain,  skull,  heart,  foot, 
lungs,  liver,  etc. — the  actions  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
may  be  easily  pictured  out  in  words  by  a  trained  schoolmaster  or  mis- 
tress, assisted  by  the  blackboard. 

In  order  that  the  young  mind  may  not  be  tired  or  disgusted  by  too 
consecutive  a  course  of  secular  lesson:*,  just  do  as  in  Bible  training — vary 
the  subjects  daily.  Thus,  one  lesson  on  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
up  .weekly,  and  the  remaining  four  lessons  per  week  as  part  of  the  after- 
noon exercises,  on  some  point  of  the  various  subjects  of  natural  and 
economic  science. 

At  each  point  of  any  lesson,  not  merely  on  the  physiology  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  its'  relations  to  health,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
close  of  every  lesson  on  natural  or  philosophical  science,  let  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  be  brought 
out  from  the  pupils  by  the  trainer,  and  in  such  language  as  is  actually 
within  their  attainments. 

1.  HEAD— Bring  out  from  your  pupils — The  brain  as  the  scat  of  thought,  with 
all  the  other  obvious  parts,  such  as — eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  skull,  etc., 
with  some  of  their  uses.  This  as  a  first  stage— particular  parts  during  subse- 
quent lessons,  and  at  different  times,  as  may  bo.  If  too  minute,  the  children  will 
get  tired,  and  even  disgustod  with  the  course. 

2.  TRUNK  OF  THE  BODY— The  most  simple  outlines  of  the  uses  of  the 
spine  and  backbone,  ribs,  chest,  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  muscles  or  flesh,  skir, 
nails. 

8.  LEGS — ^Picture  oat  the  most  obvious  formation  and  uses  of  the  limbs  above 
and  below  the  knee — bones,  mosclea,  sinews,  skin,  knec-joiuts,  ankle-joint,  foot. 
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with  heel,  toes,  etc.    The  simple  outlines  of  their  most  apparent  uses  individually 
and  relatively. 

4.  ABMS— Single  bone  above,  and  double  below  the  elbow— "Whv?  Elbow- 
joint,  wrist— union  with  hand. 

5.  HAND— Formation— Bring  out,  by  familiar  illustrations,  the  marvelous 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  the  thumb,  and  different  sizes,  lengths,  and  position 
of  the  Angers,  and  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  whole. 

6.  EYE— The  trainer  will  bring  out,  diuring  the  first  lesson,  from  the  children— 
where  placed — in  a  sort  of  socket,  surrounded  by  bone,  and  even  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  nose  from  injury  by  a  blow— of  course  more  tender  than  even  it^ 
uses  of  eyebrows,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  general  form,  having  white  sides  and  dark 
center,  called  the  pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye,  by  which  wc  see.  The  center  more 
easily  injured,  and  therefore  partially  protected  by  the  white  side,  where  sand  or 
dust  is  more  generally  received  than  in  the  middle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the 
organic  point  of  sight  Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  outlines,  a  second 
lesson  may  be  conducted  on  the  various  portions  of  the  eye — Wisdom. 

7.  INTERNAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TUE  EYE— Impression  ol  objects  on 
the  retina,  vision,  optic  nerve,  etc. 

8.  EARS — Use,  form,  nature  and  use  of  the  parts  outside,  and  could  they  be 
better  or  more  easily  placed  in  the  head,  or  elsewhere  I  Illustrate  tlie  wisdom  of 
their  position,  shape,  etc.— then  internal  construction. 

9.  HAIR  ON  HEAD— How  grows,  how  colored— use  in  all  climates. 

10.  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD— in  veins  and  arteries— uses. 

11.  THE  HEART— Its  action— vitality— sensitiveness.  The  mere  outlines 
during  the  first  training  lesson.  Ample  opportunities  are  afforded  during  other 
lessons  on  the  connection  of  the  heart  and  liver,  etc.,  of  bringing  out  more  minute 
points,  and  action. 

12.  LUNGS — ^Picture  out  the  action  of  the  air  on  them,  and  then  to  whole  life 
of  the  body — effect  on  the  blood  of  the  decomposition  of  the  air— what  portion 
of  the  air  is  repelled— what  portion  is  retained,  necessary,  and  conducive  to  lifo 
and  health. 

13.  THE  LIVER— The  outlines  of  its  action— blood  vessels— and  marvelous 
construction. 

14.  STOMACH,  BOWELS— Deposit  for  food— digestion  necessary  for  life  and 
health — attention  to  what  we  eat  and  drink  necessary — and  that  the  bowels  bo 
kept  in  a  proper  state,  free  from  extremes. 

15.  NERVES — Where  placed — terminating  generally  in  the  brain — feeling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  through  them — ^nerves  in  fingers,  tongue,  nose,  etc.,  may  bo 
brought  out  fh)m  the  children  as  examples  (in  their  own  terms.) 

16.  NOSE— Nerves— important  use  of  the  sense  of  smelling— fimiiliarly  illua- 
trated. 

17.  TONGUE— Bringing  out  its  connection  with  the  palate,  throat,  etc.,  and 
through  the  quantity  of  nerves  in  this  organ,  its  great  importance,  in  the  use  of 
food  and  drink. 

18.  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN— Its  position  and  protection. 

19.  PERSPIRATION,  SENSIBLE  AND  INSENSIBLE— Through  what  me- 
dium— for  what  purposes. 

20.  Picture  out  the  different  effects  on  the  human  body  of  too  little  and  too 
much  exercise. 

21.  The  philosophy  of  washing  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  and  its  effeot  on 
health.    Give,  or  bring  out  illustrations. 
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SS.  Th«  effect  on  health  of  sleeping  in  a  small,  ill- ventilated  room.  The  philo- 
sophy of  this,  with  facts. 

S3.  Picture  out  whether  it  is  preferable  for  health  to  have  our  bed  placed  near 
to  the  ceiling,  or  near  the  floor,  or  where. 

24.  Picture  out— Why  we  are  apt  to  catch  cold  after  our  hair  is  out. 

S5.  The  effect  of  tight  M'Intosh  or  water-proof  clothes  upon  health. 

26.  Bring  out  scientifically  the  effect  of  cold  feet  upon  health. 

27.  Whether  is  white  or  black  woolen  cloth  the  warmer  in  winter. 

.   28.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  square  and  rounded  shoulders— also  tight-lacing  on 
health. 

29.  In  bathing  or  washing  the  body— Picture  out  the  effects  of  the  cold  water 
being  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  head  or  to  the  feet. 

80.  In  what  state  should  we  use  a  cold  bath— cold,  warm,  relaxed  from  fatigue, 
or  how — (Too  cold  or  too  hot  dangerous.) 

81.  Application  of  wine  to  medicinal  purposes. 

82.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AIRING  A  EOOM-If  by  a  window-top,  bot- 
tom, or  how. 

^.  DIGESTION— Effect  of  eating  slowly  or  quickly. 

84.  The  philosophy  of  mastication— varied  uses  of  the  teeth,  names,  etc 

85.  Picture  out  the  causes  and  prevention  of  toothache. 

86.  Bring  out  the  philosophy  of  whether  an  invalid  is  more  apt  to  catch  cold  by 
sitting  in  front  or  at  one  side  of  the  fire — supposing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
room  are  properly  placed. 


Ths  trainer  will  remember  that  no  one  orgnn  elands  alane^  htt  hae  oiAere  i 
ted  with  it — whichj  of  courte^  wUl  be  attended  to  in  the  progreee  of  the  leeeon^ 
The  hand,  with  the  arm,  elbow,  wriet,  etc.,  and  all  with  the  brain. 

If  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  town  and  country,  were  trained 
from  infancy  to  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  in  common  things,  as  a 
part  of  their  school  education,  what  additional  health  and  comfort  would 
not  mankind  experience,  especially  in  towns.  The  better  arrangement 
of  streets  and  squares— common  sewers— chimneys  for  smoke — ventila- 
tion of  houses— economy  in  fuel — "eatables  and  drinkables^ — ^ventila- 
tion and  heating  of  churches  and  halls  for  public  assemblies.  Should 
architects  and  overseers  even  be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  arranging  any  particular  matter,  some  of  the  workmen 
so  trained  no  doubt  would  suggest  the  idea. 

Many  of  the  lei$on$  which  appear  in  theee  Lists  might  p^hape  he  letter 
and  more  easily  pictured  out  with  the  children  if  subdivided  into  two  or 
three  parts. 

Very  many  of  the  minute  yet  essential  practical  parts  of  science,  appli- 
cable to  common  life  and  things,  the  teacher  will  only  gradually  acquire 
for  himself,  during  the  process  of  picturing  out  the  daily  training  lessons. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  an  extended  University  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy  confess  this  to  be  their  experience. 
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ApparcUuSj  Diagra/ma^  etc 

A  trainer,  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Natural  Science,  maj 
have  an  opportunity,  in  conducting  his  pupils  through  these  several 
courses,  of  rendering  the  subjects  doubly  interesting,  by  means  of  simple 
apparatus  of  no  very  expensive  kind,  and  of  giving  much  useful  instruc- 
tion illustrative  of  every-day  life.  We  strongly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  where  funds  can  be  procured,  every  juvenile  and  senior  school  be 
provided  with  a  few  or  more  of  such  articles  as  are  enumerated  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter ;  but  we  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
should  only  be  obtained  and  added  to,  as  the  acquirements  of  the  par- 
ticular school  may  suggest,  lest  expense  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
things  which  the  master  might  not  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account  In 
such  matters  very  much  indeed  depends  on  his  own  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing interesting  and  profitable  experiments  and  such  as  he  can  render 
perfectly  intelligible  to  his  class,  and  use  also  as  a  basis  in  explaining  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature— much,  likewise,  depends  upon  his  dexter- 
ity in  the  various  manipulations,  and  in  the  improvement  and  repair  of 
his  apparatus.  Whilst  such  appliances,  however,  are  valuable  assistanti, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensable.  On  the  intelligent  and  palpable 
picturing  out  of  the  particular  subject  in  words  mainly  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lesson.  Devoid  of  this,  apparatus  and  experiments,  as  well 
as  objects,  may  serve  for  show,  but  answer  little  if  any  practical  purpose. 
Students  complain  that  they  can  not  find  books  on  science  and  the  arts 
from  which  they  can  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  points  required  to  be 
pictured  out  in  the  daily  training  lessons,  without  an  extent  of  reading 
which  they  can  not  accomplish,  and  a  yaricty  of  voluminous  works  which 
are  beyond  th^ir  reach.  They  also  equally  complain  that  while  Bible 
Commentaries  in  general  give  a  good  doctrinal  or  practical  lesson,  yet 
they  do  not  present  the  natural  picture,  or  analysis  of  the  emblem,  on 
which  the  lesson  rests,  so  uniformly  presented  in  the  Bible  itself!     ^ 

Our  answer  is  this,  bring  up  the  children  to  your  own  attainments, 
whatever  these  may  be,  which  the  system  of  eoififnttnication  enables  you 
to  do^  and  that  will  be  greatly  higher  than  any  class  of  children  that  may 
be  placed  under  your  charge ;  and  you  and  they,  by  this  exercise,  will 
mutually  acquire  a  power  of  analyzing  terms,  and  picturing  out  ideas, 
that  will  render  folio  volumes  less  and  less  necessary.  Your  own  mental 
powers  will  get  so  sharpened  up  as  to  analyze  more  and  more  easily  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  process  of  reading  such  books  as  are  within  your  reach, 
which,  coupled  with  the  increased  power  of  observation  that  practice 
bestows,  will  enable  you  to  rise  to  a  hight  of  knowledge,  certainly  as  high 
as  can  be  demanded  in  any  initiatory,  juvenile,  or  senior  elementary 
school. 

Instttutions  for  the  Deap  and  Dumb. — In  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  idea  uniformly  must  accompany  the  term,  otherwise  the 
pupils  can  not  advance  one  step.  Hence  the  surprising  substantiality  ia 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  these  interesting  unfortunates.     It  would  bo 
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well  were  every  master  to  adopt  this  natural  process  with  ordinary  pupils 
who  are  not  depriyed  of  such  organs  of  acquiring  information. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  GUsgow,  with  its  accomplished 
teacher  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Anderson,  at  its  head,  we  would  recom- 
mend as  an  excellent  model  of  intellectual,  religious  and  moral  training 
to  students ;  having  in  view  the  conducting  of  ordinary  schools,  with 
pupils  perfect  in  all  their  fiusuldcs. 

Simple  ApparaUu  far  a  Senior  or  Juvenile  School 

We  now  append  a  brief  list  of  apparatus  which  may  be  rendered  highly 
useful  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  is  not  in  the  in- 
struments themselves.  Many  other  things  too  tedious  to  enumerate 
might  be  added,  but  they  wiU  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  a  school- 
trainer  as  he  proceeds : — 

A  gutta  pcrcha  tube,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  fitted  to  show  how 
water  seeks  its  level,  and  how  sound  can  be  more  readily  conducted  than 
through  the  air. 

Ji  glass  tumbler,  containing  about  sixteen  ounces,  and  graduated  so  as 
to  explain  liquid  weights  and  measures.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  Diving-Bell — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere— oxygen  as 
a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  amount  of  it  existing  in  a  certain 
volume  of  common  air,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Florence  flask  and  spirit  lamp,  to  illustrate  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  a 
liquid — expansion  of  water  by  heat — ^formation  of  vapor — process  of 
ebullition — how  water  rises  into  a  vacuum — the  principle  of  Savery*s 
engine,  etc 

A  watcr-hanmier,  to  explain  how  bodies  would  fall  in  vacuo. 

A  glass  globe,  with  a  tube  attached,  and  a  small  aperture  below,  for 
illustrating  the  principle  on  which  a  liquid  flows  from  a  cask  and  water 
from  springs,  etc.,  etc. 

A  glass  syphon — a  water-pump  model — an  air  syringe  and  a  water 
syringe. 

A  few  glass  tubes  of  various  diameters  and  lengths,  and  some  hermeti- 
cally sealed  at  one  end,  fitting  them  to  illustrate  capillary  attraction — the 
simplest  construction  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer — glass-blowing — 
the  development  of  electiicity  by  simple  means — ^and  the  producing  of 
musical  notes  by  means  of  an  ignited  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  etc,  etc 

A  barometer  and  thermometer  consisting  simply  of  the  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  and  a  graduated  card. 

A  differential  thermometer  or  pulse-glass — a  prism. 

A  gonigraph — a  Gunter's  chain — a  tape-line — a  yard  rule. 

A  horseshoe  magnet  and  a  couple  of  bar  magnets. 

A  magnetic  needle  balanced  on  a  simple  stand.* 

*  Such  an  arranK«mcnt  ts  much  superior  to  a  regularly  fitted  Marine r'a  Compaia.  It  lllua 
tmtea  the  principle  and  use  or  the  Compass,  and  serrcs  for  many  other  purposes  in  lessons 
on  Magnetism. 
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A  magnetic  and  an  index  needle  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  wooden 
dial,  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  electrie  telegraph. 

An  electric  machine  with  Lejden  jars,  dischargers,  insnlated  stool  and 
the  different  articles  requisite  to  the  performance  of  a  yariety  of  experi- 
ments with  the  machine. 

A  microscope — an  air-pump. 

A  magic-lantern. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  articles,  and  where  many  of  them  are  not 
available,  diagrams,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great  variety  published  at 
cheap  rates,  including  sections  of  steam  engines,  and  other  machinery, 
would  be  of  great  service.  Prints  in  natural  history,  animate,  and  in- 
animate, are,  of  course,  always  useful. 

Every  trainer  should  provide  himself,  at  all  events,  with  geological 
specimens  from  the  particular  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  located — 
with  a  variety  of  dried  plants — and  with  fossils  and  petrifactions  where 
practicable;  and  likewise  encourage  his  pupils  in  making  similar 
collections. 
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The  Home  mmi  Colonial  Infant  and  Jureniie  School  Soetetf,  under  whoee 
auspices  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  described  below  are  conducted,  wat 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  since  that  time  educated  upwards  of  two  thou* 
sand  teachers  for  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools.  The  Committee  in  theii 
first  Report,  made  in  February,  1837.  state  with  much  force  the  reaaoni 
that  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Society.  "  The  Committee  may  witli^ 
put  fear  of  contradiction  assert,  that  few  situationa  in  life  require  so  mndi 
discretion,  so  much  energy,  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-eontrol,  aaA 
love,  as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes ;  that  to  guide  and  govern  an  infani*> 
school  well  calls  for  wisdom  to  discern,  versatility  to  modify,  firmness  to 
persevere,  judgment  to  decide ;  and  they  may  add  that  no  uneducated  or 
undisciplined  mind  can  sujqply  the  incessant  care,  the  watchful  diligonce| 
the  unwearied  patience  necessary  to  manage  young  children." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  to  redued 
infant  instruction  to  a  system,  the  necessity  for  which  must  have  beea 
obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  trifling  desultory  way  in  which  infani 
schools  were  too  often  conducted  by  untrained  teachers.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  found  a  model  in&nt-school,  and  also  to  pre* 
pare  a  set  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Both  these  objects  wera 
carried  out,  and  the  Society  having  constantly  kept  in  view  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  system,  now  possess  an  admirable  Model  Infant  School| 
a  Juvenile  School  for  children  between  six.  and  ten  years,  in  which  tha 
plan  adpoted  with  the  infants  is  carried  out  in  its  development  with 
those  of  riper  years ;  and  have  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  Uiii 
use  of  infant-teachers,  obviously  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
excellently  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  establishment  is  located  in  Grays  Inn  Road,  and  contains  accom- 
modation for  a  Model  Infant  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  twt 
and  six  ;  for  a  Juvenile  Model  School  for  children  between  the  age  of  six 
and  sixteen,  and  for  sixty  persons  sent  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  The  followy 
ing  documents,  published  by  the  Society,  exhibit  the  qualiflcationa  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  both  the  Model  School,  and 
the  Training  Department. 

Quaitfieation*  of  CandldaU9  %oho  etUer  the  hmtibUion  to  he  recommended  by  /A# 
Committee  to  Sehoolt,  and  the  OondUione  ufider  which  they  are  admitted 

The  Committee  receive  into  their  Institution,  in  Oray's  Inn  Road,  near  King^f 
Cross,  for  a  limited  period,  persons  citlier  desirous  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upoa 
the  work,  or  thoae  who,  having  engaged  in  it,  feel  their  own  ddBdency»  and  art 
anxious  for  improvement 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  mistaken,  the  Committee  think  it  neeoa- 
sory  to  state  what  they  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  iha 
eonditinns  under  which  they  are  reoeivoil. 
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.'  QtudUieati&HMs^l,  Religimu  and  Moral  Prineiplei. — Ab  the  prinuiTj  objeet  of 
•arly  educatidnis  to  cultivate  religious  priuciptes  atid  moral  ftentimetits :  to  awakea 
tite  tender  niiiid  to  a  sense  of  its  evil  dispositions  and  habitual  failings,  before  it  is 
l>ecome  callous  b^  its  daily  intercourse  with  vice ;  and  to  lead  it  to  that  Saviour 
wlio  so  tenderly  received  such  little  ones,  and  blessed  tlieni ;  to  aocui»tom  them  to 
trace  tlie  hand  of  tlieir  heavenly  Father  in  his  icorks  of  providence  and  grace;  aiid 
to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  tlieni ;  since  such  is  the 
primary  object^  an  object  whicli  if  unattcmpted,  early  education  is  valueless;  the 
l)omniittce  consider  fiiat,  in  addition  to  an  unimpeaduible  and  moral  character, 
^Uled  piety  is  indispensable,  and  that  without  it  no  teacher  can  be  fitted  for  the 
irork. 

5.  Natural  DiMpoMttion  and  Ahiiiiies. — There  are  certain  qualifications  of  tern- 
^r  looked  for  m  tlie  teaclicr  of  young  cliildren.  The  power  of  s}'mpathy  is  felt  by 
/^ll,  but  its  effect  upon  children  is  almost  incalculable ;  on  this  account  an  animated 
lively  manner,  tempered  by  8clf-pos.<es$ion,  and  a  cheerful  eood  humor,  combined 
'With  gentle  firmnesn,  are  very  important  To  these  should  be  added,  tliat  natural 
fondness  for  children  which  leads  to  a  participatioD  in  all  their  little  pleasures  and 
ipiins,  and  bears  patiently  with  their  infirmities  and  ill  humors.  It  is  also  porticu- 
larly  necessary  tliat  infant  Mhool  teachers  sliould  possess  an  aptitude  to  teach,  the 
'abiuty  of  drawing  out  and  directing  the  powers  of  children,  a  quickness  of  percop- 
«tion  to  see  the  effect  of  the  instruction  they  are  ginng,  and  a  readiness  in  availing 
Jkhcmselvcs  of  occidental  circumstances  to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw  out 
•oniti  intellectual  faculty. 

Acquirements. — It  would  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  read,  to 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  to  sing,  should  know  the  simple  rules  of  aritlunetic,  be  well 
acquainted  witli  Uie  Word  of  God,  and  possess  some  information  in  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  natural  history. 

^  It  will  be  seen  tliat  they  think  the  office  of  teaclier  requires  certain  indispensable 
aataral  qualifications  and  some  attainments ;  and,  liaving  this  opinion,  tlie  Commit- 
iee  would  earnestly  entreat  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  early  education  to 
patronize  only  sucli  persons  as  their  judgment  can  fully  approve,  every  facility  for 
tlie  improvement  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  being  now  afforded 
•an  reasonable  terma 

•  GonditionM. — 1.  The  Committee  receive  candidates  in  tlie  first  instance  on  probft* 
Hon ;  and  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  their  qualifications  are  reported 
on  bv  the  superintendent  in  communication  with  the  master  of  tlie  model  school ; 
and  if  the  report  be  saUsiactory,  they  are  allowed  to  contiDue ;  if  not,  they  leave 
^the  Institution. 

2.  All  candiilates  who  are  to  be  recommended  to  schools  are  to  remain  twenty- 
1t)ur  weeks  in  the  house,  and  the  Committee  can  not  receive  any  wlio  will  not  come 
in  for  tliat  time.  Hie  wives  of  married  candidates  remain  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mittee decide  in  each  case,  if  they  can  not  remain — as  it  is  much  to  be  desired  tliat 
tliey  should — the  whole  time. 

'  8.  The  charge  is  reduced  to  7«.  a  week,  making  £8  8f .  for  the  twenty-four  wecka^ 
orliich  includes  every  expense,  except  washing. 

4.  Married  men  are  now  admitted  to  be  tiained  as  teadiers  of  juvenile  schooU^ 
without  their  wives,  on  the  above  terms,  vix.  7«.  a  week,  for  twenty-four  wcoJl^ 
imding  their  own  lodgings. 
.    6.  Unmarried  men  are  not  trained  in  the  Institntioa 

6.  Six  voung  females,  not  exceeding  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  received  as  pupQ 
teachers  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  their  age,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
£25,  wliich  includes  wa><hing  and  books. 

7.  The  admission  of  teadiers  for  short  periods  having  been  found  very  inconveni- 
ent to  tlie  arrangements  of  the  Institution,  and  attended  with  comparatively  little 
benefit,  the  Committee  do  not  receive  teachers  for  less  than  six  weeks,  unless  tliey 
have  actually  the  care  of  schools,  and  are,  in  consequence,  unable  to  remain  for  tluU 
time. 

'  8.  The  return  of  teadiers  to  the  Institution  contributing  greatly  to  tlieir  improve- 
ment, tlie  Committee  agree  to  allow  all  teachers  who  liave  been  regularly  trained* 
tliere  to  re-enter  for  one  month,  at  a  charge  of  £1  only,  or  six  weeks  £;>r  £1  10<, 
whether  the  money  is  paid  by  the  teachers  or  from  school  fmida. 
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CouBSB  of  liiBTBiicnoN  for  the  Tbacrers  in  tnuning  at  the  Homk  and  GolovxaXi 
Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Soasrv. 

I.  ScRiFnraE. — The  aathenticity  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  evidencee  of  Christianitj.; 
a  general  view  of  tlie  different  books  of  tlie  Bible ;  a  daily  Scripture  text  xrith  re- 
marks, cliiefly  of  a  practical  nature ;  instruction  in  the  must  important  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  to  promote  real  religion,  the  lessons  especially  bearing  upon  the  dutieb 
and  trials  of  teachers. 

IL  WaiTixG  AND  Spelling. 

III.  Language. — Grammar;  etymology;  oompositioo. 

IV.  NuMBsa. — Mental  arithmetic ;  ciphering. 

V.  Foajf. — Lines  and  angles ;  superhcies ;  soUda. 

VI.  Natural  History. — Mammals;  birds;  planta 

VIL  Elementary  Drawing. — For  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  invention;  as  an 
imitative  art 
VIIL  Voc.\L  Music. — ^Singing;  the  notation  of  music. 

IX.  Qeografuy. — A  general  view  of  the  world;  England  and  its  edoDtes; 
Palestine. 

X.  Objects. — ^The  parts,  qualities,  and  uses  of  common  objects;  the  eawntial 
properties  of  matter. 

XL — Educ.\tional  Lessons. — Principles  of  education  as  founded  on  the  nature 
of  children ;  on  the  government  of  children,  and  moral  training ;  on  subjects  for 
lessons;  on  graduated  instruction;  on  methods  of  teaching;  on  writing  and  giving 
lespons.  ' 

XIL  Physical  Exercises. 

First  or  Lowest  Class.—Six  Weeks, 
The  itndents  in  this  class  &r«  chiefly  occapied  in  recoiTing  instruction  for  their  ovn  imprevt- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  their  future  training. 
u.   X.  Morning, 

8  15.  The  basiness  of  the  ivj  is  oommenoed  with  a  text  from  8criptnrB,  and  rematlca.  Thiili 
followed  by  an  educational  motto,  settiog  forth  lorae  principie  or  pnotioe  ofeduaMtioa, 
on  which  a  few  remarks  are  aUo  made. 

8  30.  A  le«9on  on  Scripture. 

0  15  Practice  in  sinking  pieces  from  »*  Hymns  and  Poetry." 

0  30.  A  lesson  on  objocU,  or  the  properties  of  nutter. 

10  30.  Recreation. 

10  45.  Observing  a  lesson  giren  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  practicing  sehooli  by  the  mpeiia* 

tendent  of  those  KchooLs. 

11  90.  A  lesson  on  language. 

I'i    30.  DismiitsaL  Afternoon, 

3  0.  A  lesson  previously  given  in  the  preparatory  or  practising  schools,  examined  as  to  Hi 
object,  and  the  method  of  giving  it. 

3  0.  A  lesson  on  number. 

4  0.  A  losKon  in  singing  and  the  notation  of  mnsie,  or  in  drawing,  for  the  onlti ration  of  iMlt 

and  invention. 

5  0.  Walking  exercise  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
5    30.  Dismissal  ou  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Evening. 
0    30.  Scripture  instruction,  or  analyzing  lessons  in  "  Model  Lessons.*' 

7  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  uote-oooks. 

9  15.  Dismissal. 

Saturday, 

8  15  A  Scriptnre  text  and  ednoational  motto,  as  on  the  previous  days. 
8    30.  Scripture  instruction. 

0    30.  Gymnastics,  under  a  drill-sergeant. 

10  30.  Scripture  iiistmotion. 

11  30.  Kntering  heads  of  l«ssons  in  noto-books. 

Note. — ^The  afternoon  of  Saturday  is  a  holiday  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  Institntioi. 

Second  CUss.^Ttoelve  Weeks. 
As  the  students  now  begin  what  may  properly  be  called  their  training^  mors  time  is  appnfil- 
atcd  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education. 
n.    M.  Morning. 

f)    15.  A  Scriptnre  text  and  educational  motto  as  to  the  lowest  class. 
8    30.  A  lessen  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  in  geography,  or  on  the  principles  and  pfaotldi 

of  early  education,  and  to  the  lower  section  on  Bcripture. 
0    15.  A  lesson  on  number  or  drawing  as  an  imitative  art. 
lU      0.  In  charge  of  classes  of  children  in  the  schools,  or  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  on  drawiag. 

10  45.  A  lesson  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  earlr  education. 

11  30.  Attending  and  rvibarking  on  gallery  lessons  given  by  students  of  the  class 
U    30.  DisinissaL 
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AfUrwftom. 


f     9.  !■  chiy  vttUtmt  of  chiMwn  a  th»  •chooU. 
f   ai.Obmmgftk«oa(iTRitotte«kUanttlrftlMi 
9     t.  Dnw'mg  ap  ■krtrhw  of  Iwoni,  or  unaljang  im 

no  kind. 

^  or  pnetuacdimviBf . 

on  Mmdar,  Wodaedlay,  uA  Friday. 


vinf  ap 
ciaooof  tho  nino 

4  #.  Kolatioa  of  mane,  or 
;•     •.Wslkuf 

•  atL  A  iHMn  on  Seriptort.  or  natural  kistary. 
7   aOL  Knlorinf  noloo  u  daily  joomala.* 

5  l&DiflniaML 

jfafnnfajr. 
9    1&  ASeriptaroieztandodneationalniotto,  asinthaoClwrdayvef  tho  vwk. 
«   aOL  A  loMon  to  tho  appor  Mctioa  of  tka  oia«  on  fMfraphy,  an4  to  tko  lo^ 
Bcriptnn. 

#  90.  Gymnaulicm. 

10  90.  A  loMOD  on  Seriptnro. 

11  90.  Entorinf  noUo  in  daily  jonnali. 

Third  Clou, — Six  Wttkt. 

Tko  prorieiu  instmetion  and  praetieo  of  tho  Btodenta  is  now  brought  to  \mx  npon  tkt  covam- 
■HBt  or  largo  namben  of  ckildron,  and  tho  time  is  ehieiy  empleyod  as  awstants  in  tho  ifhoolo» 
or  in  taking  tho  entiro  management  of  ono  of  tho  small  praeticing  sehools.  Whsn  thsy  an  not  an 
onploycd,  their  time  is  oeeopied  as  followa,  rix. : 

a.    M.  Moruimg. 

0    IS.  A  Seriptnrs  text  and  educational  motto. 

0    90.  A  lesson  on  the  prineiplse  and  praotioe  of  early  edooaHon,  or  on  CMfiaphy. 

9    lA.  In  the  schools  employed  ss  general  assistants. 
19   90LDismisesL 

A/ttmoom, 

9     9.  In  the  sehools  ss  before. 

^     9L  DinuesaL  Srmimg, 

9   90.  A  lesson  on  natnrsl  hutory  or  Seriptwe. 

7    30l  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

$    19.  PismissaL  Sslimicjr. 

9   19i  A  Seriptnrs  text  and  odnoatieMl  motto. 

9    90.  A  lesson  on  geogrsphy. 

9    9Ql  Gymnastics. 

10  30.  A  Bcriptnre  lesson. 

11  90.  Entering  notee  in  daily  jonxnals. 

Time  miUtied  fo  taek  tuhjeet  ofttndf. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  time  weekly  allotted  in  the  different 
■tndy,  end  also  the  arenge  weekly  time. 


Fintor 
Lowest 
Clue. 

SeeoudClsik 

Th 
Cli 

M    »-•- 

Period. 

SMOMd 

Ptenod. 

w,a; 

B.   M. 

H. 

M. 

H.   M.I  H. 

M. 

n.  X. 

8     90 

7 

0 

7      0    3 

45 

6    34 

10    30 

19 

30 

13    30!l0 

30  li    30 

6    15 

9 

15 

0      0    0 

0 

3      7 

5      0 

0 

0 

9    15 

0 

0 

1    49 

0      0 

3 

0 

3      0 

3 

0 

3    15 

0      0 

1 

0 

1    15 

3 

30 

1    11 

9    15 

0 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

1    34 

4    15 

3 

0 

3      0 

0 

0 

8    34 

3      0 

5 

0 

6      0 

0 

0 

3    15 

1      0 

1 

0 

1      0 

1 

0 

1      0 

11    16 

19 

30 

19    45 

3 

0 

9    45 

0      0 

4 

0 

4      0 

0 

0 

9      0 

0      0 

4 

30 

4    30 

0 

0 

9    15 

0      0 

0 

0 

0      0 

33 

15 

0      0 

0      0 

0 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

10    15 

44    45 

35 

0 

31    45 

90 

45 

34      0 

U    15 

14 

30 

19    45 

3 

0 

0    45 

0      0 

8 

30 

8    30 

33 

15 

19    19 

1.  Oenonil  Imp 


.  Oenonil  Improremeat : — Senptaie       .... 
Writing  and  spelling,  reports  of  lessons,  &c. 

Langasge     

Nnmber  and  fonn        ....... 

Matnral  history   .-..---- 

Oeegrsphy,  inolnding  the  Holy  Land  .        .       .        - 

Objects 

Yoeal  masio         ----..-. 

Pmwing      ..----  -- 

Gynmastics  and  walking  exeroise        .       .       .       . 

II.  Lessens  on  the  principles  and  praotlor  of  early  edncation 

III.  Praetice  ill  the  Schools  :-<-Taking  charge  of  classes,  I 

and  aftorwards  of  galleries  of  children   -        -      3 

Giring  an  opinion  on  the  lessons  of  other  toachers,  / 

'    GWing  loeeons  pnblioly     ..-.-) 

AttMidinc  as  assistants  in  the  schools       ... 

Having  the  sole  charge  of  schools  under  inspection   - 

UMifiti^tiea  r^Oeneral  improTement  ... 
Principles  and  praetice  of  education  - 
Bchoci  practice    .        -        .        -        • 

Total  nnmber  of  hours  weekly    - 


56     OlSO      0 


56     0 


56      0 


•  Koch  tlBM  end  sMentioo  sri  rirea  to  tfacM  ioomaU,  both  hj  the  ■tadenti  sad  those  who  I 
««llssbf  lkelefdkiertbeComaattee,towham  they  sre  eeat  Ar  i    -  '    " 
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It  18  deemed  tionecesearj  to  give  anj  ejUabus  of  the  oounee  of  ardinaiT  in- 
structioD,  bat  tlie  following  syllabus  of  lessons  on  ihe  principles  and  practioe  of 
early  education,  is  annexed,  as  it  shows  what  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  this  m- 
stitution. 

Firtt  Courte, 

It  is  a  disttnctive  feature  at  this  course  that  the  ideas  are  chiefly  gained  from 
examples  presented  to  the  studenta  The  lessons  are  mainly  ezpUnatory  of  the 
examples. 

L  Losson  on  the  daily  routine  of  employment  in  the  Institution.  The  instrne- 
tions  by  the  committee  for  students.    General  rules  and  regulations. 

XL  Examination  and  analysis  of  lessons  from  "  Model  Lessons,"  yiz.  :^- 

Lessons  on  objects,  Part  L  p.  51-98. 
color,  Part  L  p.  149-167. 
«  animals,  Part  I  p.  160-165. 

*<  number.  Part  L  p.  10a-14a 

Scripture  Lessons,  Part  IIL  pu  1-28. 

IIL  Drawing  out  sketches  of  lessons  on  various  subjects,  after  the  '^•^^h  of 
those  analysed. 

I.— CM  ObJeetM, 
1.  On  a  shell  or  lea^  according  to  the  model  of  a  lesson  on  a  feather. 


2.  Copper  or  iron 
8.  Tea  or  sealing  wax     . 
4.  Vinegar  or  icJc    . 
6.  Recapitulation. 

6.  Parchment 

7.  Cloth 

8.  Pipeclay     . 

9.  Wood  or  rice 

10.  Recapitulation. 

11.  A  candle  or  hammer 

12.  A  turnip  or  acorn 

13.  An  egg 

14.  A  bird  or  bee     . 

15.  liocapitulation. 

IL — On  Animah, 
1.  Sheep    •    model— hare.  2.  Goat 


lead 

loafsogar. 

milk 

naper. 
leather, 
chalk. 
ooaL 

lead 

aro8e-lea£ 
honeycomb, 
abutteiily. 


model— cow. 


m— On  Color, 
Tlie  color  blue    .    model— red  2.  Color  yellow     .    model— gpreaa 

IV.  Lessons  in  which  "  Practical  Remarks  "  form  the  text-book. 

V.  On  the  art  of  questioning  children,  and  on  the  different  methods  of  gifit^ 

lessons. 
The  students  afterwards  draw  out  lessons  in  full,  aocerdii^  to  modela 
given. 
VI  On  the  best  method  of  drawing  out  diildren's  observation  upon  the  objecta 
around  them,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed*  and 

on  fixing  the  knowledge  so  gained  in  the  mind  ' 

Vn.  The  characteristics  of  young  children  that  must  be  kept  in  view  and  acted 
upon,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention,  to  interest  them  in  their  lessooi^ 
and  to  gain  ascendency  over  them. 

1.  Love  of  activity. 

2.  Love  of  imitation. 

8.  Curiosity,  or  love  of  knowledge. 

4.  Susceptibility  to  kindness  and  sympathy. 

5.  Defiaency  in  the  power  of  attention. 

6.  The  love  of  frequent  diange. 

7.  The  force  of  early  associatioa 

8.  Disposition  to  repeat  the  means  by  which  they  bare  oooe  al> 

tained  their  ends. 
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VLLL  Od  the  senses,  and  the  use  to  Ve  made  of  them  m  early  edocatioii. 
IX.  Tlie  gallery  lessons  given  to  the  children  of  the  preparatory  or  practicing' 
t&oo\a,  as  to  the  subjects,  the  manner  of  treating  them,  and  tneir  bear- 
ing upon  the  education  of  the  children. 

Fint  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — Ist  stepi 
2.  Color — 1st  and  2nd  step. 
8.  Size — Iststep. 
4.  Actions — Ist  stepu 
6.  Human  body — 1st  step. 

6.  Objects — 1st  stepi 

7.  Number — 1st  step. 

8.  Religious  instrucUoo — Irt  stepi 

9.  Sounds — Ist  step. 

Second  Preparatory  School. — 1.  F<Mrm — Snd  step, 
2.  Cokir — 8rd  and  4ih  step. 
8.  Size — 2nd  step. 

4.  Actions — 2nd  step. 

5.  Place — Ist  step. 

6.  Objects— 2nd  stepi 

7.  Animals — 2nd  step. 

8.  Number — 2nd  and  3rd  step. 

9.  Moral  instruction — 2nd  step. 

10.  Religious  instruction — 2nd  step. 

11.  Sounds — 2nd  stepu 

X  A  general  view  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory 
M:hool8,  with  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  draw  from  them  principles 
and  plans  of  teaching. 

Second  Course. 
L  Instructions  on  fiimniar  or  conversational  lessons,  and  on  the  suljects  cfaoecn 

for  these  lessons,  in  tlic  preparatory  schools. 
II  Analysis  of  lessons  in  **  Model  Lessons." 

1.  Form,  Part  II.  p.  160-226. 

2.  The  human  body,  Part  L  p.  24-60. 

3.  A  flower.  Part  IL  p.  65-76. 

4.  Scripture  lessons,  Part  II  p.  1-21. 

6.  Bible  examination.  Part  IL  p.  125-132. 

in.  Drawing  up  sketches  of  lessons  in  writing,  according  to  a  given  model 
first,  singly,  and  then  in  a  series  or  course. 

ObJeeU. 

1.  On  sugar,  after  the  model  of  the  lesson  on  bread. 

2.  Spices  and  liauids  **  "  coma. 
8.  Leather  and  silk              **               «*  cotton. 

AnimalM, 

1.  On  a  tiger        .        .        .        Model — A  pheasant 

2.  The  elepliant  and  the  cat      .      **         A  j)ig. 

8.  Diffisrent  kinds  of  teeth        .      *<        Different  kinds  of  feet 

of  animals. 
4.  Comparison    of  parts  of   a 

quadruped  and  oird.     .     .      "        Hand  and  foot 

Scripture  JUustrationt. 

1.  The  sun  and  the  dew.    Model — Tlie  rainbow. 

2.  Sheep — lion  "         Tlie  vine. 

8.  Fishermen  of  Qalilee  **        The  shepherds  of  Judaea. 

Scripture  Narratives. 

1.  On  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on  >  Model — Joseph's  forgivcneai 

2.  The  Brazen  Serpent        .        . )  of  his  brethren. 
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8.  Da\^d*8  YeneratioD  for  ]iis  King    "         Solomon*!  respM 
»  fur  his  mother. 

4.  The  Nobleman*B  Son.  **         Mark  x.  46  to  62. 

In  Seriet  or  Courite. 

1.  A  varietj  of  sketches,  after  the  model  of  the  leason  on 

water. 

2.  A  series  of  sketches  on  a  given  subject  **  oq 

prayer,  Ac,  as  in  **  Model  Lessons,"  Part  ILL  p.  24,  ^a 

5.  A  {piiduated  series  of  sketches  on  the  **  on  a 

same  subject  straw,  a  cat,  ^c 

4.  On  tlie  subjects  i^jpointed  for  lessons  weekly  at  the  differ- 
ent galleries. 

IV.  Writing  out  lessons  in  full  on  specified  subjects — As 

1.  To  develop  the  idea  of  Inodorous. 

2.  "  -  Pliable: 
8.            «               «  Tasteless. 

4.  "  **  Soluble  and  fusible. 

6.  "  •*  Semitransparcnt 
«.  «  "  Elastic 

7.  "  "  Aromatic 

8.  "  *  Natural  and  artificial. 

9.  **  "  Lesson  on  an  elephant  ' 

10.  "  **  Compoiison  of  the  cow  and  pig. 

11.  **  **  A  pioco  of  poetry. 

12.  «  «  Therambow. 

13.  "  "  Tlie  addition  or  subtraction  of  8. 

14.  '  **  Explanation  of  the  ternisr-v«um,  remainder, 

product,  quotient 

15.  -      **  **  Suostance  of  lesson  X.  in  Keiner*8  'Lessons 

on  Form." 

16.  "  "On  the  illustration  of  the  general  truth,  ^'God 

is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 

Koi€, — Tlie  number  of  sketdies  and  lessons  which  tlie  students  are  enabfed  to 
draw  out  during  their  training  of  course  dei)cnds  upon  their  ability  and  upon  the 
prv\'iou8  education  they  have  received.  Some  of  these  lessons  are  examiticd  pub- 
licly, tluit  their  excellencies  or  errors  may  be  pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of 
Uie  class,  the  name  of  the  writer  being  witliheld. 

v. — Gatlertf  Lentowt. — With  reference  to  the  Gallery  Lessons,  instructions 
arc  given  on  tlie  following  points : — 

1.  llie  sketch. 

2.  Tlie  subject-matter. 
8.  The  sum  mar  v. 

4.  I'hc  application  of  a  moral  subject 
6.  On  maintaining  order  and  interest 

6.  Tliu  exercise  of  tlic  minds  uf  the  children,  and  the  knowledge  gained 

7.  Tlie  manner  of  the  teacher. 

8.  Voice — pronunciation. 

9.  Inipoftance  of  attention  to  tlie  whole  gallery  of  childrea 

10.  On  the  use  to  be  made  of  incidental  circumstances. 

11.  On  the  (questions  to  tlie  cliildren. 

12.  Mcclianical  planai 

VL — On  the  subjects  taught  in  tlie  schools,  tliehr  suitability  to  tho  Chlldroi^ 
and  the  mode  of  treating  them : —  , 

1.  Color. 

2.  Form. 
8.  Size. 

4.  Weight 

5.  Physical  actions  and  openitioiHL 
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•.  Knmber. 

7.  Pboe,  ai  prepomtory  to  geognpbjr. 

t.  Sounds,  as  pvparatory  to  sanginf^  and  the  DotatioB  of  bumIbl 

••  Objects,  indading  models  of  common  tttensiU 

10.  Teaching  bj  pictures  of  common  objects,  and  drawing  oljeeta  1 

children. 

11.  The  human  bod  jr. 
18.  Animals. 

15.  Mora!  instruction. 
14.  Religious  instruction. 

16.  Tcadiing  pieces  of  poetij. 
Its.  Dniiring  and  writing. 

17.  Reading  and  spelling. 

18.  Language,  inclnding  ODmpotttioii,  grammar,  and  the  ezplanatiDn  of 

words. 

19.  Kumber,  form  and  language,  as  the  elements  of  intellectual 

tioa 

20.  Summary  of  the  principles  learnt  in  considering  the  subjects  of  le 

for  infants. 

SI.  Drawing  out  sketches  of  the  different  methods  of  giring  lessons,  and 
tlie  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  sliowing  whidi  are  bad  aad  which  are 
good,  and  those  suitable  to  difierent  suljects. 

TIL — Miscellaneous: — 

L  A  course  of  educational  mottoes. 

2.  On  intuitive  knowledge  and  early  development 

3.  On  principles  and  plans  of  education 

4.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view 

to  form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment 
6*  On  the  play-ground,  especially  in  reference  to  its  influence  in  ifie  in- 
tellvctuai  and  moral  tnuning  of  children. 

Tfiird  Oourte, 
L— The  practice  of  the  scfaool-ruom,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  bo 
regulated : — 
The  sdiool-room  and  its  apparatus,  including  library,  cdlection  of  olgeels 

Tlie  opening  and  general  arrangements  of  a  school 

Attendance,  and  Uie  best  method  of  raisin?  and  filling  a  school 

Admission  payment,  and  first  treatment  of  children. 

General  order  and  quietness. 

Tlie  physical  state  of  the  children,  healtli,  cleanliness,  neatness. 

The  exercises  of  tlie  sdiool-room  and  play-ground. 

Tlie  division  of  time,  and  the  subjects  of  lessond  in  a  sdiool. 

Modes  of  leading  elder  scholars  to  work,  independently  of  tho  mastei'o 

direct  teaching. 
Tlie  |;ovemment  of  a  school  with  respoct  to  its  spirit  and  plans. 
The  mfluence  of  numbers  in  teacliing  and  moral  training. 
Rewards,  punishments,  emulation. 

Assistance,  including  paid  assistants  and  monitors ;  the  monitorial  system. 
Tlie  defects  and  advantages  of  the  individual,  and  simultaneous  metbods  of 

instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  ellipses. 
'     Examinations  by  the  teacher,  for  parents  aOA.  for  subscribers. 
^  Holidays. 

D. — Points  respecting  teachers : — 

The  intellectual  and  moral  oualificatioos  of  a  teacher,  and  the  drcnmwtanco 

whidi  affect  him  in  his  labors. 
The  conduct  of  teachers  to  parents,  committees,  inspectofa,  and  the  publie. 
Tbe  means  by  which  teachers  may  canry  on  their  own  improveMent 
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SL— Od  the  meiita\and  monl  eonstitiitioa  of  childreQ  with  referanoe  to  tks 
prindplefl  oo  which  education  should  be  based : — 

Menial 
The  Yarious  operaiions  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  wisdote 

and  goodness  of  Gk>d  which  thev  display. 
The  dependence  of  one  intellectual  fiiculty  upon  anotlier,  and  the  necessttf 

for  tlie  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  whola 
The  intellectual  diversities  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treating  each 
variety  of  character. 

Moral, 
The  importance  of  moral  training  on  a  religious  basis,  showing  how  tht 

Bible  should  be  our  guide. 
Diversities  in  the  moral  character  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treatiiy 
each,  viz.. 
Attachments  of  children. 
Anger,  and  the  treatment  of  passionate  children. 
Qimrrelsome  diildren. 
Children  diftposed  to  injure  and  destroy. 
Cunning  children. 
Covetous  children. 

Fear,  and  its  use  and  abuse,  as  a  m<*an8  of  discipline  with  chOdrea 
Firmness,  and  its  tendency  to  become  obstinacy. 
The  love  of  distinction  and  applause. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  benevolence. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Respect 
Obedience. 

rVd — General  truths  respecting  the  operations  of  the  minds  and  moral  feeliqg% 
and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  tiiem  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  Oraduated  Caurte  of  IneirucHon  purtued  in  tite  Model  Sehoolt. 

L  Riuoioini  ImtBUcnov. — Ut  etep :  Moral  im/>rMf  tons.— The  children  of  this 
dlery  are  very  young,  direct  religious  instruction  can  scarcely  be  attempted  At 
•St,  but  their  moral  sen.se  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  moral  habits  formed.  For  in- 
■tance,  little  acts  of  obedience  are  to  be  required  from  them — their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other  reffulated,  and  little  conversational  lessons  are  to  be  given  upon 
the  kindness  of  their  parents  and  teadiers,  with  a  view  to  develop  tlie  feeling  of 
love,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties^ 

2nd  ftep :  Firet  Jdeae  of  Ood — ^The  object,  as  the  children  advance,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  first  impressions  of  their  Heavenly  Father — to  lead  them  to  feel  some- 
what of  lits  power  from  its  manifestation  in  tliose  works  of  his  with  which  they 
are  fiimilitfr;  and  somewhat  of  his  benevoleuoo,  by  comparing  it  with  the.lovs 
shown  them  by  tlieur  parents  and  friends. 

8rrf  ttep :  A  SeriptHre  Print. — ^The  story  to  be  gathered  from  the  picture,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  it,  and  by  questioning  them.  A  portion 
of  the  l^pture  should  be  given,  that  the  children  may  connect  the  narrative  with 
the  Bible,  and  receive  it  as  Divine  instruction.  Tlie  children  should  also  be  en- 
eonra^  to  make  their  remarks,  by  which  the  teacher  may  ascertain  how  far 
their  ideas  are  correct  The  object  of  the  lesson  should  be  to  make  a  religiooa 
and  moral  impression. 

4tk  etep :  Seriptnre  Narrativee. — The  incidents  or  characters  should  be  chose 
with  a  view  to  inculcate  some  important  truth  or  influential  precept  Elliptical 
teaching  should  be  introduced  to  help  the  children  to  receive  tne  story  as  t^  wholes 
and  to  sum  up  the  lesson.  In  giving  these  lessons,  the  story  itself  should  be  either 
read  from  the  Bible,  or  partly  read  and  partly  narrated,  and  pictures  only  usai) 
oooaaionally,  to  illustrate  and  throw  interest  into  the  subject  Teachers  ought  well 
to  consider  the  diflbrent  positions  that  pictures  should  occupy  in  the  diflbrent  stagM 
ofinstroctioa 

Uh  etep:  Seriptnre  lUuetrathne  of  Doetrinee  and  Preeepte. — ^Namtivti^ 
choaoa  with  a  view  to  inouloata  tome  of  the  most  simple  and  fundamental  dot* 
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trines  of  Christumtty.  For  instance,  sin,  its  nature*  introdHCtion  into  the  trorlil,  its 
eonscquencea,  and  the  remedy  provided  fur  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  As 
tlio  children  advance,  some  leiaonj  to  be  given  to  illu-itrate  the  natural  history  ox 
the  Bible. 

NorE. — Tn  the  first  or  early  lessons  on  Scripture  narratives,  the  truth  or  pre- 
oept  sliould  bo  drawn  from  tlie  story  by  the  ciilldren.  In  the  later  leasons,  tlie 
precept  or  religious  truth  or  duty  may  be  stated  as  the  subject  of  tlie  lesson,  and 
the  cliildren  required  to  discover  what  Scripture  narratives  illustrate  the  truth  or 
precept  they  are  considering. 

6/Ai  itep. — A  course  from  the  Bible,  or  a  course  on  the  Natural  HisttMry  of  the 
Bible.    On  Monday,  Scripture  geography. 

II.  Objects. — \8t  step. — Distin^ishing  or  naming  three  or  four  common  ob- 
jects, and  telling  their  uses ;  or  distinguishing  and  naming  the  parts  of  conixnoa 
objects,  and  stating  their  uses. 

2nd  step. — One  Object  cliosen  that  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  some  par^ 
ticular  qimlity,  that  the  idea  of  that  quality  may  be  developed.  Anot/ietf  having 
distinct  parts,  which  the  children  are  to  discover,  and  of  which  they  are  told  the 
names. 

Zrd  step :  One  Object. — ^The  children  to  find  out  the  qualities  that  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  senses  alone ;  also  to  distinguish  and  name  the  parts. 

4lh  step :  Miscellaneous  Objects,  Metals^  Earths^  Liquids,  die.  One  Object — 
The  cliildren  to  extend  their  observations  to  qualities,  beyond  those  which  are  im- 
mediately discoverable  by  the  senses.  A  little  simple  information  to  be  given  at 
this  stage  on  the  natural  history  or  manufacture  of  tlie  object^  after  the  children's 
observation  has  been  called  out 

6th  step :  Several  objects. — ^The  children  to  compare  them,  and  pomt  out  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference. 

III.  Tors. — Model  toys  of  kitchen  utensils,  common  carpenters*  tools^  ^bo, 
naming  them,  and  telling  or  showing  their  uses. 

IV.  PicTUREj^. — \st  step. — Groups  of  objects  or  single  figures, — ^naming  and 
talkhig  about  them. 

2iul  step. — Part  of  the  lesson  to  be  on  the  recollection  of  a  picture  used  in  a 
Ibnner  lesson — part  on  a  picture  of  common  objects. 

V.  Human  Body. — 1st  step. — Distinguishing  the  principal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  the  teacher  naming  tliem  ;  or  the  children  exercising  any  p;urt  of  the  body 
as  directed.  Tliis  lesson  should  be  accompanied  with  considerable  action,  to  ani- 
mate the  children. 

2nd  step. — Distinguishing  the  secondary  parts  of  the  body.  Tliis  lesson  to  be 
extended  to  the  parts  of  the  principal  parts  of  Uie  human  body,  the  teaclier  con- 
tinuing to  name  them:  a  goou  deal  of  action  still  to  be  used. 

3r3  step. — Distinguisliing  the  parts  of  the  pruicipal  parts  of  the  human  body — 
die  children  naming  them,  and  telling  tlieir  uses. 

VI.  Foaif. — 1st  step. — Distinguishing  the  patterns  of  shapes  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  Uio  idea  of  form — the  children  to  distinguish  them — no  names  beioig 
used. 

2nd  step. — ^The  children  continuing  to  select  the  patterns  of  sliapes,  according 
to  the  one  shown ;  when  perfect  in  tliis,  tiiey  may  select  all  those  that  liav«  the 
Kune  number  and  kind  of  edges,  and  the  same  number  of  comers. 

Srd  step. — The  children  to  detennine  the  number  of  sides  and  comers  in  phuies 
irbctlier  tlie  sides  are  straight  or  curved ;  also  to  leara  the  names  of  the  planes. 

4th  step. — A.  solid  is  shown,  and  the  children  select  all  those  tliat  resemble  it 
in  some  points;  the  names  of  the  solids  are  not  to  be  given.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  be  examiued,  and  the  number  and  direction  of  tlieir  lines  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

tth  step. — ^I'o  determine  the  length  of  different  measures,  leara  their  names,  and 
practice  die  introductory  lessons  on  Form  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  II. 

Olh  step. — ^The  course  of  lessons  on  Form  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  II. 

VII.  Animals. — Iststep:  A  Domestic  Animal. — A  picture  or  a  stuffed  sped- 
men  may  bo  8ho\vn.    The  children  to  bo  encouraged  m  talking  about  it,  to  edy 
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what  ilicy  observe  or  know,  without  reference  to  any  arrangement,  the  aim  of  the 
instruction  being  to  elicit  observation,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression,  and 
especially  to  encourage  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  tlie  mferior  crea- 
tion. At  this  stage  it  is  weU  sometimes  to  allow  the  children  themselves  to  pro- 
poee  tlie  animal  tliat  they  are  to  talk  about 

2nd  ttep :  A  Domestic  Animal. — Children  to  name  its  parts,  color,  size,  and 
appearance.  An  attempt  should  bo  made  in  this  stage,  at  a  Utile  arrangement  oi 
tlie  subject,  but  it  should  not  be  too  rigidly  required.  One  principal  object  should 
be  to  encourage  Immane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  lower  animals. 

Zrd  step :  A  Domestic  Animal. — Children  to  describe  tlio  ubcs  of  domestic  ani* 
mals,  tlieir  ditierent  actions,  and  with  what  limb  tliey  perform  any  action,  the 
sounds  tliey  make,  our  duties  with  respect  to  tiiem,  <&c  Th«*8e  altenuite  weekly 
witli 

4th  step :  Animcds  and  Human  Body. — Tlie  children  to  describe  where  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  body  are  situated,  and  to  compare  Uioso  parts  with 
tlie  parts  of  animals,  pointing  out  in  what  they  are  alike,  in  what  tiiey  differ,  and 
how  fitted  to  tiie  habits  and  wants  of  man,  or  of  Uie  dilferent  annuals.  See  course 
in  "  Model  Lessons,'*  part  L 

bth  step :  Wild  AninuUs. — Clnldren  to  tell  their  ports,  color,  size,  and  appear- 
ance ;  to  point  out  how  particularly  distinguished,  and  to  learn  something  of  their 
habits  and  residence  ;  l)eing  led  to  perceive  how  the  anunal  is  fitted  by  the  Al' 
mighty  for  its  habits  and  locality. 

VIIL  Plants. — 1«;  step. — Naming  the  parts  of  plants,  and  telling  their  uses 
to  man  as  food,  (fee. 

2nd  step. — {See  course  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  II. 

IX.  Number. — Ist  step :  First  Idea  of  Nwnher. — ^Tlie  idea  of  the  numben 
from  1  to  5  or  6,  to  be  developed  by  the  use  of  the  ball  frame  and  miscellaneous 
objects,  as  exemplified  in  lleiuer's  introductory  lesson,  '*  Lessons  on  Number,''  ro- 
pnnted,  by  )3ei  mi:«f>ion  of  Uie  autliur,  for  tite  use  of  the  teodiers  of  the  institution, 
m  **  Papers  on  Arithenietic ;"  to  which  may  be  added  many  additional  exercises, 
such  as  those  hi  the  1st  and  2nd  sections  of  **■  Arithmetic  for  young  Children,"  &c. 

2nd  step :  First  Idea  cf  Number. — I'he  idea  of  the  nmnbers  from  6  to  10  to  bo 
developed  by  Uie  use  of  tlio  ball  frame,  as  before ;  also  the  first  and  second  exer- 
cises in  "  Model  Lesson*,**  part  i^  to  be  used  as  directed  in  tiiat  work. 

Zrd  step:  Addition  ana  Subtraetion, — ^llie  rcmaininff  exercise  under  section  I., 
also  the  wiiule  of  Uie  exercises  on  subtraction  in  tiic  same  work. 

4th  step. — The  more  difficult  exercises  in  "  Model  Lessons,**  part  l,  Juc^  aocom- 
panied  by  sektcted  exercises  from  **  Arithmetic  for  Children." 

6//*  step  :  llie  Four  Simple  Rules. — Exercises  on  tiie  four  simple  rules,  m  num- 
ber from  10  to  100,  from  *'  Papers  on  Arithmetic,"  and  "Lessons  on  Niuuber;" 
also  simple  exphuiations  of  tiie  rules,  leading  tlio  children  to  think  of  tiie  opera- 
tion they  have  been  perfoi-ming ;  also,  by  numerous  exercises,  to  lead  Uiem  to 
perceive  some  of  the  general  prop<»rties  of  number. 

X.  Color. — \nt  step. — Selecting  colors  according  to  a  pattern  shown,  and  ar- 
ranging colors,  no  nsunes  being  used. 

2nd  step. — Learning  tiie  names  of  the  different  colors,  and  selecting*  them  when 
called  for  oy  name. 

Zrd  step. — Distinguisliing  and  naming  colors  and  shades  of  colors,  and  pro- 
ducing examples  from  surrounding  objects ;  with  exercises  on  beads  of  different 
'  colors. 

Ath  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  sliades  of  color,  and  producing  examples 
from  memory. 

6^/4  »/«p.~TIie  lessons  in  this  step  to  be  given  on  a  specific  color ;  the  children 
•re  also  to  learn  from  seeing  tiiem  mixed,  how  the  secondary  colors  arc  produced 
from  the  primary. 

XL  Dbawinq.— From  the  age  of  tlie  juveniles,  and  also  from  drawing  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  "  Gallery  Lessons,**  the  fallowing  course  of  exercijies  can- 
not be  so  well  arranged  into  stages  for  the  various  6cliot)K  It  is  also  thought 
desirable  tliat  one  of  the  courses  of  lessons  should  be  pre^nted  in  a  continuoui 
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fonn,  that  the  extent  and  varietj  of  ezerdse  which  thej  are  intended  to  grra  to 
the  mind  may  be  obsenred.  The  courses  form  two  series  of  exercises,  commeooed 
m  the  infeuitrschool,  and  completed  in  the  juvenile-flchooL 

FirMt  Befiu — 7b  Eaoerei»€  the  £y9  alone. 

Metuuring  rdaiively. — Let  the  diildren  determine  the  relative  length  of  linea 
drawn  in  the  same  direction  on  the  slate,  i.  e^  which  is  longest^  which  is  shortest^ 
Aa  Whenever  tliere  b  a  difference  of  opinion,  prove  wlu>  is  correct,  by  mea- 
suring. 

I^termiue  the  relative  length  of  lines  drawn  in  diffisrent  directions  <n  the 
date. 

Determine  the.  relative  distances  between  dots  made  on  the  slate. 

Determine  the  relative  difference  of  the  distances  between  different  parallel 


Determine  the  relative  size  of  angles. 

Determine  tlie  relative  degree  of  inclination  of  lines  from  the  perpendicular — 
first,  by  comparing  tliem  with  a  perpendicular  line,  drawn  on  anotlier  part  of  the 
slate— and  afterwards  without  tliis  assistance. 

The  same  exercise  with  horizontal  lines. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  circles,  and  tlien  of  portions  of  circles^ 

Children  called  out  to  divide  straight  lines,  drawn  m  different  directions,  into 
%  8,  4,  Ac^  equal  or  given  parts^  the  others  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness with  wliich  the  .operation  has  been  done. 

Tlie  above  exercise  repeated  with  curved  lines  in  different  directions. 

Note. — Several  of  the  above  exerdses  may  be  applied  to  the  lengths,  Ac,  of 
the  objects  and  pictures  in  the  room. 

Meaturing  by  citrr^  Standards. — ^The  teacher  to  give  the  children  the  idea  of 
an  indi,  nail,  quarter  of  a  yard,  foot,  half  a  yard,  and  yard,  wliidi,  at  first,  should 
be  drawn  in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  whole  class  to  see. 

To  dedde  the  lengdi  of  lines. — ^First  practice  the  children  upon  the  inch,  then 
upon  the  nail,  and  so  on  up  to  the  yard ;  continually  referring  to  the  standard 
measures. 

NoTs. — ^These  exercises  should  be  continued  until  the  eye  can  dedde  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Determining  the  length  of  lines  combined  in  various  rectilinear  geometrical 
figures. 

Detennining  the  drcuynferencc  or  girth  of  various  objects. 

Determining  distances  of  greater  extent,  such  as  the  fioor  and  walla  of  tiia 
room,  the  play-ground,  Ac,  Ac 

Measuring  by  any  given  Standard. — ^Measuring  sizes,  hdgfats,  lengths,  Ac,  bjr 
any  siven  stiuidard 

How  often  a  given  standard  will  occupy  any  given  space,  with  respect  to  su- 
perfides. 

Second  Series — To  Exercise  both  the  Eye  and  Hand. 

Before  commencing  these  exercises,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  children 
instruction  (in  a  dass  around  the  large  slate)  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  holdings 
the  pendl,  the  position  of  tlie  hand  in  drawing  lin^  in  various  directions.  This 
will  be  found  to  diminish  the  labor  of  attending  to  each  individual  separately.  In- 
struction as  to  the  position  of  the  body  may  b^  left  till  the  children  are  plaeed  at 
the  desks. 

Note. — ^The  standard  measures,  used  previously,  should  be  painted  od  the 
walls,  or  placed  conspicuously  before  the  dass  in  some  manner,  both  horiaontaUjr 
and  perpendicularly,  m  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  them. 

The  children  to  practice  drawing  straight  lines  in  different  directions,  gradually 
Increasing  them  in  length.  First  perpendicular,  second  horizontal,  third  right  oo> 
lique,  fourth  left  oblique. 

To  draw  lines  of  given  lengths  and  directions. 

To  divide  tlie  lines  they  draw  into  given  parts. 

To  draw  curved  lines  in  different  directions,  gradually  increasing  in  fliia. 

To  try  how  many  angles  they  can  make  with  2, 8,  4,  M,  lines. 
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To  tr^  wliat  they  can  make  of  2,  8, 4,  ^  carved  lines.  Tlien  proceeding  to 
e  >pies ;  first  copying  those  formed  of  straight  lines,  then  those  of  curved  lines. 

To  draw  from  copiesi 

Note. — In  the  course  of  fiirraing  figures  out  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  the 
diildrcn  should  be  tanght  to  make  the  letters  of  tlie  alpliabei 

XII.  Gboohapht. — Iff/  itep. — ^The  course  consists  of  the  following  series  of  lea* 
sons :  1.  The  cardinal  points.  2.  The  semi-cardinal  points.  8.  The  necessity  of 
haviq?  fixed  points.  4.  Tlie  reUtive  position  of  objects.  5.  The  boundaries  at 
the  sooool-room.  6.  The  boundaries  of  tlie  play-ground.  7.  Tlie  relative  distances 
of  the  parts  aiid  objects  of  the  school-room.  8.  Tlie  relative  distances  of  the  parts 
and  furniture  of  Uie  school-room  marked  on  a  map,  drawn  on  the  large  slate  or 
black  board  with  chalk,  before  the  children.  9.  Tlie  scale  of  a  m«^  ta  Tht 
nslative  positions  and  distances  of  different  places  on  a  map  of  the  netghbodMNxi 
11.  The  map  of  England.    12.  The  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 


SPECIMEN  OF  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

OR 

SCHOOL  MANAGBBIENT  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACUIMQ. 


At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  leading  principles  set  forth  m 
the  foregoing  *•  Course  of  Instruction^^  we  give  below  a  Syllabus  of 
LessoTis  on  Education  given  in  the  same  institution  to  students  in 
training  for  teachers  in  ttie  schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Juvenile  School  Society. 

Extbacts  prom  Svllabus  of  Lessons  on  EonciTioN,  oiten  to  Students 
IN  Training  at  tub  Hoxe  and  Colonial  School  Society. 

I.— The  Pbinciplbs  or  Education  as  set  porth  bt  Pestalozzx. 

1.  On  tke  Aim  proposed  by  Putaloxzi  in  Edueathn.—Thn  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered— Mistakes  with  r^pect  to — The  true  aim  of  education  as  it  respects  knowledge 
—intellectual  and  moral  cnaractei^— Social  relations — Moral  and  religious  duties — 
Principles  on  which  based — The  proper  work  of  the  Teacher  reduced — Uesnlts. 

2.  The  Influence  of  a  good  Education.— The  little  that  has  been  done  by  education  as 
nitherto  pursued — Uauscs  of  this — Influence  of  a  good  education  on  thought,  feeling, 
sentiment,  opinion,  duc. — Different  senses  in  which  the  child  may  be  said  to  be  father 
of  the  man — Influence  of  education  established  from  examples— Necessity  of  faith  in 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher — Incidental  snd  systematic  education, 
difierence  between — The  Teacher  to  form  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
round  the  child — Means  of  effecting  this. 

3.  Education,  Organic. — Ore:ans  and  organized  bodies  considered  to  illustrate  this — 
Difference  between  growth  firom  within  carried  on  by  organic  action  or  development, 
and  increase  from  without  effected  by  accretion — Application — Difference  betweea 
ordinary  elementary  education  and  elementary  education  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi 
•^Deductions  as  to  liberty,  activity,  and  power — The  application,  especially  as  to 
lilierty,  in  the  schoolroom  and  play-cround. 

4.  On  Education  being  an  entire  Work. — Pestaloszi*s  motto,  **  Education  has  to  work 
on  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  besrt " — Dugald  Stewart  on  the  same  point — Pestalozzi 
introduced  the  principle  into  popular  education — The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  moral, — Mistakes  that  have  l)een  made  as  to  Pestalozzi  s  practice — Pesta- 
lozzi's  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  elements  of  a  child's  nature, 
and  method  of  dealing  with  each. 

5.  Education  should  aim  at  the  Gradual  and  Progrttaive  Development  of  tke  Faculties. — 
Examples  of  graduated  and  progressive  instruction  as — Proceeding  from  realities  to 
signs,  first  natural,  then  artificial— From  particular  facts  to  general  truths — From  what 
is  simple  to  what  is  complex — From  the  exercise  of  observation  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
ception— From  the  conception  of  material  things  to  abstract  ideas,  &c. — The  first  step 
--to  find  something  analogous  in  the  experience  of  the  child  to  the  subject  presented, 
thus  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — The  child  to  be  firm  on  one  step 
before  proceeding  lo  the  next— The  extent  to  which  graduation  should  Ije  carried— Ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided — ^The  graduations  not  to  be  too  minute  to  prevent  healthy- 
exercise.  ^ 

6.  Education  should  be  Harmonums,--The  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties,  not  singly 
and  apart,  but  simultaneously. 

7.  rhe  Character  or  Spirit  of  Education. — "  Not  to  teach  religion  alone  but  all  things 
religiously  "—Illustration  drawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body — Ex- 
emplification of  this  spirit  in  the  instruction,  general  management,  and  discipline  of  the 
school — Results  to  be  expected. 

8.  Early  Education  chiefly  by  Intuition. — What  is  meant  by  intuition — Examples — 
Value  of  what  is  learned  from  experience — Early  education  to  lead  to  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  books — When  commenced  with  lx>oks  the  mind  often  loaded  with  words  con- 
Teying  no  definite  meaning  to  children — The  powers  of  the  mind  in  consequence  often 
cramped — Intuitive  teaching  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Pestalozzi's  system — Con- 
Uttction  between  intuitive  and  logical  knowledge — The  assistance  Uic  former  gives  to 
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the  latter— Difference  between  the  instruction  ofinfunts  and  juveniles,  the  one  mainly 
intuilive,  the  other  principally  logical. 

0.  Difference  between  Edueatum  and  InMtruciion.-^kn  idea  put  forth  strongly  hy  Pesta- 
loszt— Origin  and  application  of  the  words — Points  of  difference — Instruction  Com- 
municated (though  the  subject  may  be  clearly  explained)  docs  not  nroduce  the  same 
sood  effect,  as  instruction  employed  us  a  rocans  of  mental  discipline — The  proper 
bearingof  this  distinction  on  the  lessons  of  the  Teacher. 

JO.  Edmatian  of  a  Mixed  Character. — Wbat  this  means — Principle  on  which  based—- 
Examples — Education  should  be  practical  wA  well  as  preceptive — Illustrated  by  the 
Teacher  as  well  as  enforced  upon  the  child — Applied  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively—Direct instruction  to  be  followed  by  study— Public  education  united  with 
private  and  domestic — Children  to  be  carried  rapidly  over  some  subjects  to  develop 
power  and  energy, — slowly  over  others  to  give  habits  of  minute  investigation — Subjecti 
of  instruction  enumerated. 

II.  SyMlems  of  Educatitm. — Application  of  the  word  system — Views  generally  taken 
ol  systems  of  education — Characteristics  of  the  chief  popular  systems,  especially  those 
of  810 w  and  Pestalozzi — The  one  teachigg  chiefly  through  words  "picturing  out,"  at 
ii  is  called,  the  other  by  things  and  words  in  their  appropriate  place — The  spccioui 
l>oast  of  selecting  what  is  good  from  every  system — The  motto,  ♦*  That  is  the  best 
system  which  brmgs  the  powers  of  the  mind  under  the  best  discipline,"  a  test — The 
jiystem  of  Pestalozzi  founded  on  principles  and  adapted  to  the  human  mind,  conse. 
quently  a  philosophical  system,  might  be  called  the  natural  system — Different  value 
of  principles  and  plans — Illustration  of  this  shown  in  the  different  kinds  of  value  apper^ 
taining  to  wheal  and  bread— Advantage  of  principles  in  everything — Many  Teachen 
appreciate  plans  only— Principles  the  only  true  and  safe  guide. 

12.  Summary  of  the  leading  Principles  of  Pestalozzt. 

1.  Education  ought  to  he  essentially  religious  and  moral. 

2.  Education  ought  to  be  essentially  organic  and  complete,  and  not  mechanical,  su- 
perficial, and  partial,  it  should  penetrate  and  regulate  the  entire  being. 

3.  Education  ought  to  be  free  and  natural  instead  of  being  cramped,  confined,  sur- 
vile— The  child  should  have  sufficient  liberty  to  manifest  decidedly  hie  individual 
character. 

4.  Education  ought  to  be  harmonious  in  all  its  parts— It  should  be  so  carried  on  that 
all  the  natural  faculties,  and  all  the  acquired  knowledge  agree  and  haimonize. 

5.  Education  should  be  based  on  intuition,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  tho 
subject  to  be  learned. 

0.  Education  should  be  gradual  and  progressive,  united  in  all  parts,  like  a  chain, 
formin>;  a  continued  series  without  gaps. 

7.  Education  should  be  of  a  mixed  character,  uniting  the  private  and  the  public ;  it 
should  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the  social  and  domestic  spirit. 

6.  Education  should  be  synthetical— every  thing  taught  should  be  first  reduced  into 
its  elements  by  the  Teacher. 

9.  Education  should  be  practical,  drawing  its  means  of  development  from  the  actuitl 
circumstances  of  life. 

II. — ^Thb  Art  op  Teaching. 

1.— INTRODUCTORY  COURSE. 

1 .  Instructions  as  to  the  Mode  of  givinsFamiliar  or  Conversational  Lessons^  and  on  th« 
subjects  chosen  for  such  lessons  in  the  Practicins  Schools  of  the  Institution. 

2.  The  Examination  and  Analysis  of  Lessons  selected  from  *'  Model  Lessons"  a  work 
published  by  the  Society. 

3.  Drawing  out  Sketches  of  Lessons  on  vanous  SutjectSt  taking  those  before  analyzed 
as  exsmples. 

4.  Different  Methods  of  giving  Lessons  Compared,  with  a  view  to  point  out  which  are 
bad  amlMhich  good,  also  the  methods  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

5.  On  the  Artof  Questioni7ig. — l*he  importance  of  understanding  this  art — One  of  th« 
plans  of  teaching  much  used  by  Pestalozzi — Different  objects  in  view  in  questioning — 
Questions  which  only  exercise  memory— Advantages  of  questioning — Rules  to  be  ob 
served  and  mistakes  avoided — Examples  of  different  kinds  of  questions — Of  a  train  of 
questions — Practice  in  the  art  of  questioning. 

2.— ON  GALLERY   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Introduction. — ^The  nature  and  importance  of  gallery  instruction — Children  broagnt 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Teacher— Facility  thus  nflforded  for  securing  order, 
attention,  progress,  moral  training— Value  in  economizing  lalwr — The  principle  of  suc- 
cess to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers— Extent  to  which  Teachers 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  sympathy — Its  abuses — Duties  connected  with  gnliorj 
instruction. 

2.  Preparation  of  Lessons, — Directions  for  making  a  good  sketch— Advantages  of  a 
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fall  sketch— ImpcMtanca  of  deCermiDing  befoivbaiid  die  chief  points  of  the  lesson,  «■< 
the  method  of  u-orking  them  out 

3.  Tke  Smbjfct  matter. — ^Importance  of  mttention  to  qomntity  and  qaality— Rales  bj 
which  to  he  guided,  and  the  principles  apon  which  baaed — Advantage  of  clear  and  aal- 
Qral  arrangement— The  ideas  to  be  thonMighly  worked  into  the  minds  of  the  chiMrea — 
sufficient  hut  not  too  mach  new  matter  to  be  presented  pioperiy,  it  being  almooi  **•• 
important  how  children  learn  as  what  they  learn.** 

4.  Tk€  Summary. — Definition  of  a  anmmary — The  qoalities  of  a  good  muomuj — Its 
OSes — Various  ways  of  making  a  summary — ^Advantage  of  iu  being  well  committed  to 
memory  or  written  out  by  the  children. 

5.  ApplietUum  of  Moral  md  Rdifpmu  Lenoms. — ^The  nature  of  this  application  ex- 
plained— The  importance  of  aj»p/yii^  moral  and  reli|poas  instruction — Of  requiring  the 
children  to  make  the  application  themselves — What  is  meant  by  impression— Causes  ol 
failure  in  making  religious  instruction  impressive. 

6.  Order,  ItOertet,  and  AtteniUm. — ^Tbe  impoitanoe  of  ofder — Canses  of  diaorder — 
Various  means  of  obtaining  and  regaintn||  oraer — Diiference  between  order  and  •tiff* 
ness  or  restraint — Importance  of  exciting  interest — Means  of  doing  it — Difference  be 
tween  healthful  activity  of  mind  and  ezcitement^Attention  how  to  be  obtained  and 
kept  up. 

7.  The  Exercise  to  be  riven  to  the  Mutde  ef  ChSdrtn. — Importance  of  prodneinf  aetivitY 
of  the  miod— Amount  of  mental  exercise  to  be  given — Means  of  giving  it— Teacfaon  teU 
too  much — Ways  of  doingso,  and  causes. 

8.  The  Manner  of  the  Teacher. — importance  of  manner,  especially  with  yeong  cfail* 
dren— Different  kinds  of  manner — How  each  affects  children — The  power  of  a  decided 
manner — Its  abuse — The  effects  of  the  voice  in  exciting  different  feeling*— Toose  of 
voice  suited  to  different  subjects. 

9.  Attention  to  the  whole  CraUery. — Temptations  to  attend  to  a  few  children  only — 
Effecu — Means  of  keeping  up  general  attention — Difficultiea  where  a  gallery  is  unhap- 
pily composed  of  children  of  different  degreea  of  attainment — ^Uow  in  part  to  00 
obviated. 

10.  The  Uee  tohe  made  of  Ineidentai  Circmmetmncee,  tepedaUy  in  Moral  TVsMaw.— 
Enumeration  of  those  which  most  commonly  occur  in  a  gallery,  and  also  in  the  idny- 
ground — ^The  infiuence  that  the  notice  of  incidental  circumstances  has  on  tlie  children, 
ss  well  in  an  intellectual  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view — Cautions  against  the  abose  of 
this  practice. 

11.  On  the  Langme  given  to  Children. — Relation  of  langaage  to  ideas— Richt  time  of 
supplying  language— Necessity  for  clearness  and  simplicity — Fine  words  and  technical 
terms  to  be  avoided. 

3. — ON  CLASS  INSTEUCTION. 

Use  of  class  lessons — Mechanical  arrangements — Apparatus — Amoaat  of  class  ia> 
struction  to  be  given — Subjects. 

4.— ON  THE  8UBJBCTS  OF  INSTEUCTION,  ETC.,  PEOPEE  POE  AN  INPANT  SCHOOL. 

I.  Ontfu  PrineipUe  that  should  Regulate. — The  choice  of  subjects  should  be  suitable  to 
the  children's  age — Elementary  character  of  the  subjects — Necessity  of  having  a  gen- 
eral design  in  each  course  of  lessons,  as  well  as  a  particular  design  in  each  lesson — 
The  importance  of  the  instruction  being  of  a  graduated  character— Of  its  commencing 
at  the  right  starting  point — Subjects  should  be  varied — The  reason  and  principles  upon 
which  this  is  founded. 

2'  The  eubject  elated. — Color — Object  in  view  in  lessons  on  color,  and  their  suitable- 
ness to  this  object  and  to  infant  minds — The  graduated  course  of  these  lessons,  with 
reference  to  the  work  published  by  the  Society,  entitled,  "  Oraduated  course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Infant  Schools  and  Nurseries** — Methods  to  he  adopted  in  giving  lessons— Prin- 
ciples to  be  deduced. 

',  The  other  subjects  treated  in  a  similar  msnner — Form — Sise — Weight — Place — 
Number— Physical  actions  and  employments — Sounds,  including  practice  in  sinsing — 
Common  objects — Pictures  of  common  objects — Drawin^c  before  children— Human 
body— Animals— Plants — Language— Reading,  Spelling,  Writing — Pieces  of  poetry- 
Moral  instruction — Religious  instruction. 

5.— ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OP  INSTEUCTION,  ETC.,  PEOPEE  POE  A  JUTENILE  SCHObU 
1.  PoinU  in  which  a  Juvenile  School  differs  from  an  Ii^ant  Sehool.^A»  to  its  onanisa- 
tioii — Division  of  time— Classification  ot  children — Uome-work-^EmploymeDtof  Pupil- 
Teachers— Subjects  of  instruction  calling  the  reasoning  powers  more  into  exercise-* 
Method  of  giving  such  subjects  a  more  continuous  and  systematic  character — Mode  of 
treating  the  children — Morally,  throwing  them  more  upon  their  own  reaponsibiiity— 
Intellectually,  making  them  more  independentof  their  Teachers,  and  more  accustomed 
to  gain  information  and  knowledge  from  books,  teaching  them  early  **  to  learn  how  (o 
IsMD,"  i.  e.t  to  be  self«edueators. 
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m. — Till  SCBOOL-EOOM,  AS  TO  ITB  A&XANGKICENT  AND  MaNAGCMENT. 

1.  The  School^room. — In6aeiice  of  the  anpeaninee  of  the  achool-room  on  the  chil- 
dren's character — Its  effect  on  visitors— Desks  and  their  arrangement — Cleaning — Vctn 
tilatioQ — Temperatare--Order  and  decoration — Apparatus — What  it  is — Its  right  appre 
ciation — Care  to  he  taken  of  it. 

2.  The  Ojiemng  of  a  New  Sehoolf  «fc — Preliminary  steps  to  be  taken — Dillictilttes — 
Spirit  in  which  to  commence — Plans  to  be  adopted'-Admission  of  children — Register 
and  other  books — Payments. 

3.  The  Orgatiittttionjof  a  iScAoo/.^^Wkst  it  means — Importance  of  good  or|ranisation» 
Plans  to  be  adopted — Treatment  of  new  scholars— Points  requiring  attention,  as  time- 
tables, programmes,  distribution  of  work,  &c. 

4.  Dttbition  or  Classification  of  the  CAt&^en.— Importance  of  classification  of  the  chil- 
dren of  an  Infant  School — Too  much  neglected  hitherto— The  advantage  seen  in  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  Institution^ Arrangement  in  galleries  and  classes— Principle 
upon  which  this  is  made,  of  proficiency,  not  age  or  size — The  difficulties  of  Infant 
Stclwols,  when  Teachers  have  no  assirtance. 

5.  Regukar  and  punOual  Attendance^  and  the  means  of  insuring  ft.— Importance  of  tho 
subject— Different  causes  of  irregular  attendance — Method  of  dealing  with  each- 
Means  for  securing  attendance,  supplying  a  good  education,  having  well  defined  and 
positive  rules— Quarterly  pre-pnyment — Punctual  attendance — How  much  depending 
on  the  Teacher's  own  habits — Closing  the  door  at  a  fixed  hour— Visiting  the  parents,  &c. 

G.  The  Dinner  hour  and  artangements  for  it. — ^The  Teacher's  presence  necessary — Its 
inconvenience  considered — ^The  social  and  moral  effects  of  superintending  children  at 
dinner. 

7.  The  Physical  State  of  the  Children.—TetJiheT^t  duties  with  respect  to  health, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness — Duties  of  parents  not  to  be  too  much  interferred  with— > 
Means  of  cultivating  cleanliness,  neatness,  dec. — The  effects. 

8.  The  Play-ground. — Phvsical  education — Its  importance — Provision  to  be  made 
ibr  its  connection  with  a  school — Advantages  of  the  play-ground  in  reference  to  moral 
instruction  and  moral  training— Its  bearing  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Teacher — 
Their  objections  answered — ^Tact  required  in  the  superintendence  of  the  play-ground-~ 
Apparatus,  games,  d(o. — Time  to  be  allotted  to  exercise — Objections  of  parents  met. 

0.  Monitors  f  PupU-Teachars^  and  Paid- Assistants. — Monitors,  these  ^necessary  evils" 
sM9  they  have  been  called,  fast  disappearing— Still  often  found  useful— Relative  value 

of  Monitors  and  Pupil-Teachers,  and  principle  on  which  to  lie  ascertained— The  de- 
partments of  labor  for  which  each  best  fitted — Pestalozzi's  method  of  preparing  Moni- 
tors, and  the  work  allotted  them — Instruct  ion  of  PupiMeachers,  general  and  specinl-^ 
Their  management — Special  cases  examined — Pupil-Teachers  almost  essential  to  a 
good  school,  and  amply  repay  labors  of  first  year  or  two — to  be  early  trained  to  *'  velf- 
education" — When  so  trained  a  great  relief  to  the  Teacher — Always  to  be  had  where 
practicable. 

10.  Examinations^  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public — The  parents — ^The  Teacher — 
The  design  and  special  advantages  of  each — Manner  of  conducting  them — Abuses — 
Addresses  to  parents  a  most  desirable  aflmnct — Suitable  topics  for  such  addresses. 

11.  Holidays,  their  use  and  number— Never  to  be  given  at  fairs,  wakes,  dec. — Not 
generally  desired  by  children  in  a  well-conducted  school. 

12.  Dealing  ipith  ParenU. — Position  of  the  parent — Its  relation  to  the  Teacher— Con- 
clusions—The  double  duty  of  a  Teacher  to  the  parent  and  the  school — Course  to  be 
taken— Necessity  of  a  conciliatory  manner  in  dealing  with  parents  who  will  not  submit 
to  rules — On  punishing  children  at  the  request  of  parents. 

13.  Visitors^  special  and  casual — Connection  of  the  former  with  the  school — Attention 
and  courtesy  due  to  them — How  far  the  usual  armngement  of  s  school  may  be  changed 

.  for  visitors—Their  suggestions— Spirit  in  which  to  Ite  taken — Use  to  be  made  of  them. 

14.  Inspectors. — The  peculiar  character  of  their  office — Inspection  always  to  lie  ob- 
tained when  practicable — Its  value  to  a  good  Teacher— Their  view  of  a  school  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Teacher — Their  relation  as  well  to  the  Teacher  as  to  the  Put- 
ron — The  Teacher's  best  friend — Inspection  anticipated— Preparation  to  be  made — 
Lessons  to  be  given  before  Inspector,  as  at  other  times. 

15.  Patrons  and  Committees. — Relation  to  the  school — Claims— The  blessing  of  a 
good  Patron — Difficulties  with  Patrons  or  Committees — The  self-will  and  pride  of  a 
Teacher  not  to  be  mistaken  for  conscience,  or  the  love  of  doinj  good— Principles  and 
ends  to  be  kept  in  view  rather  than  plans — Not  to  thwart  or  oppose  even  when  not  con 
vinced — to  give  way  in  minor  maKers  if  vital  points  are  untouched — Circumstances 
which  appear  to  justify  giving  up  a  school. 

IV. — ^ThE  GoVEENBtENT  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

1.  7^«  Nature  and  06;<ef  of  this  Oovemment.— AW  plans  ofgorernment,  if  good,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  human  nature — Qualifications  required  in 
order  to  govern  well— Importance  of  goveniment  in  a  school,  as  olien  giving  to  the 
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ehUtI  first  ideas  of  ■ubordtnation — Essential  also  to  the  eomfort  of  the  Teachei^-To 
the  progresti  and  happiness  of  the  children — Disorder  the  master  defect  of  many  scliools 
.  «— Dislike  to  TeacheiB  often  caused  bj  misgoTemroent 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  PrindpUe  o/Aetitm  m  CkUdhood  required  m  order  to  Oowerm 
wpeli — The  principles  enumerated— >Their  importance— Seriptuie  references  on  the  in- 
fluence of  habits — Wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  seen  in  the  early  formation 
and  power  of  habits — Oiiiiculty  of  ascertaining  motivev-'lmportance  of  knowing  them — 
Thft  U9e  to  be  made  of  them  in  governing  a  school. 

3.  Parental  Govemmera. — Different  kmd  of  rule  as  to  their  spirit— The  political— 
The  military — The  family— Characteristics  of  each— Reasonableness  of  requiring  the 
piirenlal  spirit  in  Teachers — In  what  it  consists — Effiscts  of  possessing  the  spiritr— The 
parental  spirit  manifested  by  God — Seen  in  Christ — ^The  parental  spirit  ahould  govern 
our  schools — Our  debt  to  Pestalozzi  for  advocating  it  so  powerfoliy — ^Uis  fundamental 
principle  in  all  moral  development  and  training. 

4.  Ati<^rity--Meaning  of  the  term — ^Abuaes  of  authority — ^Modern  mistake*— Import- 
snce  of  authority  in  the  school -room — How  to  be  used — Adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the 
child— Mistakes  as  to  governing  by  bve  alone — Rulea  to  be  adopted  in  eataUishing  and 
maintaining  authority. 

5.  ikiiuJiieM.— Distinguished  from  other  affections — Love  essential  to  a  Teacher- 
Shock  often  received  by  children  when  transferred  from  a  mother  to  an  unkind 
Teacher — Influence  of  Kindness — Principles  on  which  based— Manner  of  carrying 
tbeni  out — Caution  a^inat  extremes. 

C.  Juetice. — Definition — Temptations  to  partiality — Children's  appreciation  of  jus 
tice — Written  rules  often  oseful. 

7.  Fear. — Us  abuses  as  a  principle  of  government  shown  in  the  conduct  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  nurses— The  use  of  fear  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  child,  ana  conse- 
quently its  use  by  the  Teacher— Cautions. 

8.  i/i/7u«nce.— What  it  is  to  govern  with  the  will  of  a  child — Means  of  obtaining  in- 
flcucc— its  true  value  lK>th  in  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Sciiool. 

9.  Appeal  to  Prmciple.-^fiaxVLre  of  principle,  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong^Relatiw 

?>Aitioii  among  motives  of  action— Advantages— The  result,  self-government,  &c.— 
effect  ion  of  a  school  as  to  government,  when  good  conduct  proceeds  from  principle. 

10.  Prevention. — Importance  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  government  of  a 
school — Children  to  have  full  occupation — ^To  associate  pleasure  with  learning — 
Teacher  to  call  in  aid  the  public  opinion  of  the  school — To  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
parents. 

1 1 .  Rewards. — What  they  are — How  they  act — Injurious  as  being  an  artificial  cx- 
cit*^toenl — As  giving  wrong  views  both  of  justice  and  merit — As  rousing  a  mercenary 
spirit — As  exciting  I'anity  and  pride— Means  to  be  used  to  make  promised  rewards  un- 
Df^eHSHry- Example  of  Hofw7l— From  our  Infant  Schools— The  highest  motives  lo  be 
c\iltivaled— Animal  motives  to  be  properly  directed — Different  ways  of  rewarding 
merit — Value  of  a  reward  consists  not  in  the  actual  value  of  what  is  bestowed,  but  in 
tlic  association  created-^Rewnnl  occasional  and  not  expected— When  it  is  not  an  in- 
gciuive  to  exertion,  but  a  proof  that  merit  is  recogniied,  it  gives  the  idea  of  justice. 

12.  FuTiuAmcnte.— Nature,  design,  and  spirit — Difference  between  punishment,  cor- 
fpriion,  and  disci pline-~-The  true  end  of  punishment — Mistakes  of  the  passionate 
Teacher— Effects  of  these  on  the  child — Punishment  should  arise  out  of  the  fault — 
God's  dealings  with  us  our  example — Natural  punishments  enumerated — Children  to 
be  shown  the  connection  between  sin  and  punishment — An  unrarying  punishment  im- 
possible—Should differ  according  to  character  and  disfiosition,  and  the  nature  of  faults, 
&c. — Evils  of  severe  punishments— Importance  of  discrimination— Public  exposure  as 
a  punishment — Spirit  that  leads  a  teacher  to  expose  her  pupils  for  her  own  gratifica- 
tion—Effects of  exposure  on  diffierent  dispositions,  and  on  spectators — Corporal  pon- 
isliinent — Former  and  present  practice  contrasted— Opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr. 
Brycc — Pestalozzi*s  rules  for  using  it — Its  absence  in  a  good  school — Expulsion  when 
to  be  resorted  to— Circumstances  to  attend  it. 

13.  EimJation. — Nature  of  the  principle — Usual  application — Meaning  of  the  word- 
Nntural  emulation,  distinguished  from  Scripture  emulation— **  Generous  rivalry,**  and 
*'  rivalry  a  means  of  self-knowledge,**  false  ideas — Natural  emulation  not  to  be  stima- 
lated — Difficuliics  of  a  Teacher  not  using  emulation — Substitutes  for  it,  as — Desire  to 
overcome  dilEculties — To  gain  knowledge — ^To  please  a  much-loved  Teacher,  &c. 


Vn.   SPECIMEN  OP  LESSONS 


IN  THE    MUDBL    AND  TRAINING    8CBOOL8    OF    THE   HOME    AND    COLONIAL    SCHOOL 

SOCIETT. 


Specimek  of  Lessoks  Given  m  the  Model  Schooui  op  the  Hoke  axd 
Colonial  Infant  and  Jutznilb  School  Societt. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  different  teachers  m  the  Institution  to  draw* 
up  sketches  of  the  lessons  they  have  to  give,  and  these  sketches  are  hei^e 
inserted  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is 
graduated,  and  that  the  system  may  he.  seen  at  work  as  a  whole.  The 
first  lesson  begins  with  pupils  of  three  and  four  years  old ;  the  last  is 
to  the  students  under  training.  The  lessons  are  given,  in  these  exam- 
ples, by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Institution,  and  not  by  those  '^ho 
are  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  i 

lesson  given  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  INFANT  SCHOOL. — ^NUXBEB. 

The  Superintendent  explained  to  the  company  that  the  object  of  the  lesson 
to  be  given  was  to  develop  the  idea  of  Pour. 

Sketch. 

1st. — I  shall  exercise  the  children  in  the  number  3,  to  ascertain  whether  tbey 
have  a  correct  idea  of  it;  for  example,  I  will  call  a  child  to  bring  me  3  pointers 
from  among  many,  then  3  bottles,  kc  To  give  the  idea  of  4, 1  will  add  1 
pointer  to  the  3  pointers,  1  bottle  to  the  3  bottles,  Jbc.,  and  make  the  children 
observe  and  repeat  after  mo,  as  I  point,  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  &c. 

2d. — ^To  ascertain  whether  they  connect  the  right  idea  with  the  name,  I  will 
ask  them  to  bring  me  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  &c 

3d. — To  see  if  they  can  apply  the  names  themselves,  I  will  hold  up  4  bottles^ 
4  pointers,  &c.,  and  get  them  to  tell  me  how  many  there  are. 

Lastly,  I  will  make  them  go  over  together,  in  succession,  the  numbers  they 
have  learnt,  that  they  may  obtain  an  intuitive  perception  of  ennmeration,  1 
bottle,  2  bottles,  Ac. ;  after  this  make  them  say,  1,  2,  3,  4,  several  times. 

Teacher.— I  should  like  a  little  child  to  bring  me  8  bottles.  Let  Charies  bring 
them. 

The  child  named  brought  2. 
T.— Is  he  right ! 
Several,— No. 
r.— Who  can  do  it! 
Several.— 1  can. 

A  little  boy  rose  at  the  bidding  of  the  teacher,  and  brought  anotlier  bottle  t» 
her,  making  up  the  number  3. 
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T.— Now  who  can  bring  me  8  Bhollsf  (pointing  to  some  placed  at  a  little  di»- 
tanoe.) 
Bweral—l  can. 
T.— Let  Emma  bring  them. 

The  little  giri  referred  to  brought  the  proper  number. 

r.->Now  who  can  bring  me  3  pointers  ?  (referring  to  some  small  pieces  of  wood 
used  in  the  instruction  of  the  children.) 
A  litiU  GirL—l  can. 
The  child  rose  and  brought  the  number  of  pointen  required. 

T.— Has  she  brought  them  right! 

4«.— Yes. 

T.— Now  some  child  bring  me  8  stones. 

A  little  girl  brought  3  stones  fh>m  the  same  place. 

The  teacher  finding  that  the  children  had  a  correct  idea  of  3,  placed  before 
them  the  same  articles  in  groups  of  4,  and  called  upon  them  to  repeat  after  her, 
"four  pointers." 

.4 W.— Foot  pointers.    (The  words  were  repeated  three  or  four  times.) 
T. — Now  say,  "four  stones." 
AU.—Yo\iT  stones. 

The  same  repetition  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  bottles  and  shells. 
The  teacher's  next  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  connected  the 
right  idea  with  the  name  4,  when  she  used  it 
T.—Who  can  bring  me  4  pointers  ? 
AliUUQirl.—lc«n.. 

The  child  rose  and  brought  th^n  to  the  teacher. 

T, — How  many  pointers  are  there  f 

-4«.— Four. 

T.— Then  did  Lizzy  bring  them  right  ? 

Three  or  four  voices, — Yes. 

T, — Now  I  should  like  to  have  4  bottles. 

A  little  boy  rose  and  brought  to  the  teacher  3. 
'    r.— Is  he  right? 
Several  voicee,^l^o, 
T. — Who  can  make  the  nxmiber  4t 
A  little  JSoy,—l  can. 

He  then  rose  and  brought  another. 
T.— Now  how  many  bottles  are  there  I 
Several  voices. — Four. 
T.— Who  can  bring  me  4  shells  ? 
A  little  Boy.^1  can. 

He  brought  them  to  the  teacher. 
r.—Is  he  right? 
Many  voices. — Yes. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  4  stones,  1  stone,  2  stones,  3 
stones,  4  stones,  1  bottle,  2  bottles,  3  bottles,  4  bottles,  Jbc. 

The  teacher's  third  point  was  to  see  if  the  children  could  themselves  correctly 
apply  the  name ;  to  do  this,  she  called  upon  them  to  pick  up  4  shells,  4  stones, 
Ac,  which»they  did  correctly.  They  then  practiced  numeration  up  to  the  point 
they  had  reached,  to  obtun  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  increase  of  numbora; 
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thej  said  after  the  teacher,  1  stone,  2  Btonea,  3  stoneB,  4  gtonef;  1  bottle^  S 
bottles,  3  bottles,  4  botUes;  1,  2,  3,  4. 

^.— Kow,  Thomas,  (addressing  one  of  the  children,)  can  yon  bring  me  4  diU- 
dren  t  4  who  are  sitting  np  nicely. 

The  little  boy  spoken  to,  rose,  selected  3,  and  led  them  to  the  teacher. 

T.— Well,  Thomas,  have  yon  brought  41 

rA<w.-Yes. 

T.  (to  all.)— ThomaB  says  he  has  brought  4  children ;  are  there  4  here! 

2harly  aU. — No. 

T.— Let  ns  count ;  1  child,  8  children,  8  children.    Let  mo  have  4,  Thomas. 

He  fetched  another  boy,  who  walked  before  the  rest  to  take  his  plaoe  by  their 
side. 
T.  (to  all,) — Should  he  go  before  the  other  children  1 
Two  or  three  vdcet.— No. 
T. — To  be  sure  not,  he  should  come  round  behind  them. 

The  child  was  then  led  round,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  three  children, 
r.— Now  say,  "1  child,"  (it  was  repeated,)  "2  children,"  "  8  children," 
children." 
Now  let  three  children  go  to  their  seats.    Now  one. 
The  children  then  went  to  their  seats. 
T, — Who  can  show  me  four  fingers  ! 
A  little  boy  held  up  all  the  fingers,  and  the  thnmb  of  both  hands. 

T.  {to  all.)— An  there  only  four  there  ? 

Several  voice*. — No. 

T.— See  what  a  number  of  fingers !    How  many  did  I  ask  for  f 

Several  voicee. — Four. 

The  teacher  then  counted  four  on  her  own  fingers. 

r.— Now,  Emily,  show  me  four. 

The  little  girl  addressed,  held  np  that  number  of  fingers. 

71— How  many  does  she  hold  up  I 

^«.— Four. 

The  lesson  then  closed,  and  the  children  nu&rched  out  of  the  room  singing,  a 
more  advanced  class  occupying  thehr  places. 

▲  LESSON  GIVEN  TO  CHILDREN  A  LITTLB  OLDER,  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THI 
INFANT  SCHOOL,   AGES  FOUR,   TO  FIVE  AND  SIX. 

The  Superintendent  stated  that  two  short  lessons  would  be  given  to  the  chfl* 
dren.  The  aim  of  the  first  lesson  would  be,  to  make  the  children  observe  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  watch ;  the  second  would  be  on  three  objects,  to  lead  them 
to  observe  the  quality  of  crumbling.  He  begged  that  the  age  and  state  of 
development  of  the  children  might  be  kept  m  mmd. 

Skekh.—A  WatcK 

1st — I  will  get  the  children  to  point  to  the  parts  of  a  watch,  or  to  something 
that  it  has,  as  case,  glass,  fiioe,  hands^  Ac. ;  and  will  tell  them  the  right  names 
if  they  do  not  know  them. 

2d. — I  will  lead  them  to  observe  and  tell  the  position  of  the  different  parts^ 
and  their  number. 

Having  sung  the  song,  ."Work  away,"  the  cliildren  commenced  the  1 
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7MR;A«r.— (Holding  np  a  watoh.)    What  ia  thU t 

Sterol  voicet.—A  watch. 
•  71— Now  look  well,  and  tell  me  aome  part. 

C— The  hands. 

T.— Yes.    Tell  me  another  part.* 

^Z;.— The  glass. 

7*.— Bepeat,  ^*  The  watoh  has  hands  and  a  glass.'* 

r.— Find  another  part.  (The  rim  or  edge  is  pointed  to.)  What  do  you  oaU 
thUt 

(7.— The  rim. 

r.— Another  part.  (A  pause.)  Is  there  any  part  of  the  watch  which  you  caa 
4tot  see  when  I  hold  it  up  I 

C. — Yes,  the  inside. 

r.— Now  I  think  you  can  tell  me  some  other  part 

CI— The  outside. 

T. — Repeat,  *^  The  watch  has  an  outside  and  an  inside." 

The  children  repeated  the  words. 

T.— You  have  told  me  the  watch  had  hands.    Where  do  the  hands  meoti 

C— In  the  middle. 

r.— In  the  middle  of  what  f 

C— The  face. 

T. — Well,  now  you  have  told  me  two  other  parts. 

C. — The  watch  has  a  middle  and  a  face. 

71— Now  tell  me  how  many  hands  the  watch  has. 

C— Two! 

r.— Are  they  both  alike! 

C— No. 

T. — How  are  they  unlike  ! 

CI— One  is  long,  the  other  short. 

T.— Say,  **  The  watch  has  two  hands,  one  long  and  one  short'* 

The  children  did  so. 

7*.— Can  you  not  find  out  something  more  about  the  facel 

C— Numbers.    (Other  children,)  Figures. 

71— Repeat  together,  ^*The  face  has  numbers.'' 

;.  Children  do  so. 

71— Tell  me  some  other  part  which  you  have  named. 

C— The  glass. 

T, — How  many  glasses  has  the  watoh  I 

C— One. 
.  71— And  what  does  the  gloss  cover  f 

C— The  face. 

T.— Say,  "  The  watch  has  a  glass,  which  covers  the  feoe."  Well,  now  you 
tiave  been  looking  at  the  watch,  and  have  told  me  what  you  can  see.  Who  can 
tell  when  a  watch  is  near,  even  if  they  did  not  see  itt 

C— I  can.    It  ticks. 

7*.— What  is  the  use  of  a  watch  I 

C— It  tells  the  clock. 
'    Anotker.-'lt  tells  what  time  it  is. 
'    T. — ^Yes,  and  there  is  something  else  which  tells  the  time ;  what  is  it  t 

C— A  clock. 
.   71— Now  let  us  sing  about  the  dock. 

'  The  paru  were  wrUteu  with  chalk  on  a  alate,  and  gone  over  once  or  twice  daring  tb» 
of  the  leason. 
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The  children  then  sang  with  their  teachers,  a  song  commenolog — 
"The  neat  little  dock,  in  the  comer  it  stands.** 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SketdL—lh  JDcvdop  the  Idea  of  Crumbling, 

Ist — I  will  bring  before  the  children  a  lump  of  salt,  of  dry  earth,  and  stale 
bread,  and  lead  them  to  observe  their  crumbling  or  friability,  bj  rubbing  them 
in  my  hands,  also  by  a  comparison  with  a  stone. 

2d. — ^Tell  them  this  quality  is  called  crumbUng,  and  get  them  to  applj  tlie 
term  to  each  substance. 

3d — Call  upon  thorn  to  tell  me  when  we  ought  to  say  things  are  crumbling. 

Teachsr.—l  have  Bcveral  things  to  show  you ;  lot  me  see  if  you  con- tell  m^ 
Vrhat  they  are.    (Holds  up  a  lump  of  salt.)    What  is  this  ! 

ChUdren.-^vXt, 

T.— Look  now  at  it,  (rubs  the  salt  in  her  hands.)  What  do  you  see  I  How  la 
the  salt  now  f 

C^.—It  is  in  little  pieces. 

r.— What  have  I  done  to  it! 

C. — You  rubbed  it,  teacher. 

T. — And  what  happened  to  the  salt  1 

C— It  came  into  pieces. 

T, — Repeat  together,  "  Salt  when  rubbed  comes  into  little  pieces.*' 

T. — (Holds  up  a  piece  of  dry  mould.)    Now  what  have  I  In  my  hand  t 

C— Dirtr-earth. 

71— How  does  it  look! 

a—Very  dry. 

7.— Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  I  do  to  it,  (rubs  it  in  her  hand.) 

Many  hands  were  held  out,  to  show  they  were  ready  to  answer. 

r.— WillJohntellmel 

C.^lt  comes  into  little  pieces  when  rubbed,  like  the  salt. 

Children  repeat  tliis. 

7.— (Holds  up  a  piece  of  stale  bread.)    What  is  this ! 
C— Bread. 

T.— Observe  what  I  do,  and  tell  me. 
C— You  have  rubbed  it. 
T.— And  what  then  ? 
C.—\i  comes  into  small  pieces. 
Tl—Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  bread  It  is  f 
6*.— Stale  bread. 

71— (Takes  up  a  stone.)    What  is  this  I 
a— A  stone. 

r.— (Rub8  it.)    What  am  I  doing  to  the  stone  t 
C— Rubbing  it. 
r.— What  happens  I 

C.—li  is  hard,  not  like  the  salt  and  stale  bread. 
r.—Now  tell  me  the  ditforenco ;  who  can  ? 
A  little  girl  is  selected  to  answer. 

The  salt,  earth,  and  bread,  came  into  little  pieces  when  you  rubbed  them,  bm 
{he  stone  did  not. 

T. — Did  you  ever  see  bread  rubbed  into  little  pieces  before? 

Several  children.  —Oh,  yes.    Mother  rubs  the  bread  into  the  milk  for  baby. 
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71— What  do  you  call  it,  when  yon  do  ao  to  the  bread! 

A  child. — Crumbling  it. 

71— You  may  Bay  the  bread  is  crumbling.  Tell  me  some  other  things  that  are 
cntmbling. 

6'.— Salt— diy  earth. 

71- What  are  they  ! 

6'.— Crumbling. 

7*.— When  may  you  call  things  crumbling  f 

C. — When  they  come  into  little  pieces. 

T. — Now  tell  me  some  things  that  are  not  crumbling. 

C. — Stone,  wood,  iron,  leather. 

T.— Now  repeat  together,  **  Things  that  come  into  little  pieces  when  rubbed, 
are  called  crumhling.'*'' 

'   The  lesson  here  ended,  as  the  timo  was  expired,  and  the  Tisitors  proceeded  to 
the  infant  school-room. 

A  LESSON  ON  SCRIPTURI  NATIHIAL  HISTORT.      HIOIUST  DITISIOy,  OB  ADYANOSD 
CHILDREN  OF  TUB  INFANT  SCHOOL. 

Sketch, 
Silver. — ^To  illustrate  the  refiner's  work. — Malachi,  ill  3. 

The  Superintendent  explained,  that  this  was  a  lesson  on  silver  ore,  and  a  piece 
of  silver,  the  object  being  to  tiirow  light  on  the  Scripture  by  means  of  a  natural 
object.  The  step  was  much  more  advanced  than  those  already  witnessed,  the 
children  being  older,  and  their  minds  more  developed. 

1st. — I  will  show  the  children  a  piece  of  silver,  and  also  some  silver  ore; 
question  them  as  to  the  difference;  one  bright,  reflective,  and  valuable;  the 
other  impure,  mixed  with  inferior  substances,  which  render  it  much  less  valua- 
ble, and  destroy  its  best  qualities.  Having  drawn  from  the  children  all  they 
know  as  to  how  silver  may  be  obtained  from  its  ore,  I  will  bring  before  them 
the  work  of  the  refiner.  He  places  the  ore  in  a  furnace  which  removes  the 
earth  united  with  the  silver,  still  there  may  remain  much  dross,  or  scum,  to  dull 
its  brilliancy ;  the  refiner  patiently  sits  watching  the  purifying  process,  he  never 
leaves  his  work  till  the  bright  metal  reflects  perfectly,  like  a  mirror,  his  image. 
Then  he  knows  his  work  is  done.  I  will  tlien  vrrite  the  result  on  the  slate : 
"  Silver  when  taken  from  the  earth  is  very  impure,  but  the  dross  is  separated  by 
fire,  and  when  quite  pure  it  reflects  perfectly  the  refiner's  image." 

2d. — I  will  read  Mai.  iiL  3  ;  question  the  children  as  to  whom  the  refiner  rep- 
resents; whom  the  silver,  i  will  help  the  children  to  trace  out  our  resemblance 
to  silver  ore;  so  much  of  sin  mixes  up  with  all  we  do;  so  defiled  by  evil,  tliat 
we  do  not  reflect  the  Saviour's  image,  we  are  not  like  him.  Then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  lead  them  to  see  how  the  Saviour  is  like  a  refiner;  he  sends  trials  and 
cliastisements,  which  act  like  a  furnace  in  removing  the  evil  that  defiles  us,  till 
we  become  more  and  more  like  himself. 

The  result  written  on  the  slate,  '^  Christ  purifies  his  people  firom  sin,  by  send- 
ing them  trials  till  they  become  like  him." 

3d. — Apply  the  subject.  What  makes  the  children  like  the  ore?  When  does 
their  tencher  act  like  a  refiner?  Whom  does  she  wish  them  to  be  like?  How 
should  they  receive  her  admonitions  ? 

The  children  having  sung — 

A  piece  of  silver  ore,  and  one  of  bright  silver,  were  exhibited  by  the  teacher. 
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TVocA^r.— (Holding  up  the  bright  silver.)    What  is  this  7 

r.— What  is  this!  (exhibiting  the  ore.] 
No  answer. 

T.— Suppose  you  were  walking  along  the  street,  and  saw  this  lying  on  the 
ground,  what  would  you  call  it  ?    What  does  it  look  like  ! 

C.—lt  looks  like  a  piece  of  stone. 

r.— (Exhibiting  the  bright  metal)    What  do  you  know  this  to  be  ? 

AU.—S\\yiiT, 

7!— Would  you  think  this  silver  ?  (presenting  the  ore.) 

C.^lt  looks  like  a  piece  of  coal. 

T,^Yon  would  not  think  this  silver,  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  but  when  you  look 
at  that  (pointing  to  the  polished  silver,)  you  know  at  once  that  it  is  silver ;  what 
difference  do  you  observe  in  them  t 

C, — One  is  white,  and  the  other  is  blue. 

71— What  besides  I 

C^— One  is  bright,  the  other  is  dull. 

T. — Now  tell  me  sonietliing  in  which  you  can  see  yourselves,  or  your  image. 

C.—A  looking-glass. 

T. — Why  can  we  see  ourselves  in  a  looking-glass  t 

C?.— Because  it  is  reflective. 

71— What  can  you  say  of  a  looking-glass  t 

C. — It  is  reflective. 

71— Which  of  these  is  like  the  looking-glass  in  this  respect  t 

6'.— Tlie  bright  silver. 

7*.— Is  this  (holding  up  the  ore)  reflective  1 

a-No. 

71— What  can  you  say  of  these  two  1 

The  children  repeated  together,  "the  one  is  reflective,  and  the  other  is  not" 

T. — Which  would  you  rather  have  I 

a— The  bright  silver. 

T, — Which  is  worth  the  most  money  t 

C— The  bright  silver. 

T, — And  because  the  bright  silver  is  worth  the  most  money,  what  is  it  siud  to 
be? 

C. — Most  valnable. 

7".— Can  you  And  out  any  reason  why  the  silver  in  this  piece  (pointing  to  the 
ore)  is  not  so  bright  as  in  this  (pointing  to  the  silver)  ? 

C. — Because  it  is  like  stone. 

7*.— What  makes  the  silver  look  like  stone  f  can  yoa  find  out! 

6\— It  is  mixed  with  stone. 

71 — Silver  is  taken  from  the  earth  in  this  state  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  mixed 
with  stones  and  other  things ;  what  would  you  call  it  when  thus  mixed. 

€,—A  mixture. 

71— What  is  a  mixture  1 

C. — Several  things  mixed  up. 

71— When  water  is  mixed  with  mud,  what  do  you  say  it  is  I 

C— "Dirty,"  "unclean,"  "filthy,"  "unpleasant." 

T. — There  is  another  word! 

6'.— Black. 

71— What  do  you  say  it  Is  when  it  Is  nice  and  cloant 

a— "Clear,"  "fresh." 

T.— What  else  I 

6'.— Pure. 
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T.— Yes,  wlien  it  is  not  mixed  it  is  pure.  When  a  thing  is  not  mixed,  whai 
Is  it! 

C— Pure. 

T.— Now,  which  of  these  two  pieces  of  silver  is  pure  t  (A  pause.)  What 
would  you  say  this  is  ?  (showing  the  ore.) 

C. — Unpure. 

7*. — Can  a  child  ooww*:  her  I 

C, — /mpure. 

T.— Now  say,  "  That  is  impure  silver. 

The  children  all  repeat  the  words. 

T.— Now  say,  (pointing  to  the  bright  silver,)  "  That  is  pure  silver." 
•    71— When  is  silver  impure  ? 
'    CI— When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

r.— Say,  "  When  silver  is  first  taken  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  impure." 

The  words  were  repeated  by  the  class  and  the  teacher  wrote  them  upon  Uie 
Blate. 

T. — Now  what  must  have  been  done  to  make  this  (referring  to  the  bright  sil- 
ver) look  as  it  does  ?    What  must  be  done  to  it  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  eardit 

6'. — It  must  be  polished. 

r.— Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  rub  the  ore,  I  should,  by  so  doing,  ever  make  it 
pure? 

G-No. 

r.— Is  polishing,  then,  the  way  to  make  it  pore  \    What  is  it  mixed  with! 

6^.— Stones  and  earth.      , 

r.— Yes ;  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  lead.  If  I  rubbed  the  lead,  should  I  make 
it  silver? 

d7.— No. 
•  Z— How  oould  I  get  the  silver  pure  1    (No  answer.)    What  must  I  do  to  mako 
muddy  water  pure  ? 

C. — Take  the  mud  away. 

T.— Yes.    What  do  you  think  I  must  do  to  the  silver  ore  to  get  it  pure? 

C— Take  away  all  the  earth  and  stones  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

T.— I  do  not  think  you  know  how  this  is  done ;  so  I  will  tell  you.  The  man 
'^ho  purifies  this  silver  ore,  or  refines  it,  puts  it  into  a  vessel,  and  then  he  puts 
the  vessel  into  a  kind  of  furnace.  Do  you  know  what  a  furnace  is  ?  (A  paiise.) 
It  is  a  Idnd  of  oven ;  and  when  it  is  there,  what  do  you  think  the  heat  doea 
'to  it? 

a— Melts  it. 

r.— Yes,  the  heat  melts  it ;  and  then  what  beoomes  of  all  the  earthy  sub.stancea 
which  are  mixed  witli  the  silver  ?  (A  pause.)  They  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  sil- 
.ver  remains  at  the  bottom.  And  what  do  you  think  the  man  who  is  refining  tho 
silver  does  then  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities  ?  I  tliink  some  of  you  have  seen 
your  mothers  do  somctliing  of  the  same  kind. 

a— Skim  it. 

7!— Yes,  the  man  skims  off  what  is  at  the  top.  Now,  what  is  it  that  separatea 
the  impure  substances  from  the  silver. 

a— The  heat  of  the  fire. 

7!— Say,  **  The  fire  separates  the  silver  from  the  impure  substances." 

The  children  repeated  this. 

71— What  is  the  man  called? 
C:— The  refiner. 

7".— How  does  the  refiner  know  when  the  silver  is  refined  ?  (A  panse.)  Von 
can  not  tell  me.    liow  does  he  know  when  all  the  impurity  is  removed  ? 
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C.—When  there  is  a  great  smoke. 
.  T. — Not  quite  80.    Would  you  like  to  know  I 

AU.—Yeaj  teacher. 

T.— Well,  the  silver,  remember,  is  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fire  is  separating  all 
the  impurities  fVom  it  The  refiner  sits  down  and  looks  at  it,  and  when  the  im- 
purities rise  to  the  top,  he  takes  them  off ;  and  then  he  sits  down  and  looks  again ; 
ho  does  not  get  weary,  but  sits  there  and  watches  the  impurities  as  they  rise  up ; 
and  he  takes  them  off  as  fast  as  they  rise.  At  last,  all  ^e  impurities  are  taken 
away,  and  the  silver  looks  so  bright  that  he  can  see  his  fiico  in  it— ho  can  see  his 
own  image.    What  can  he  see  ? 

All. — Ills  image, 

T.— Say,  "  The  silver,  when  purified  perfectly,  refiects  the  refiner's  image." 

The  children  repeated  this. 

7!— Like  what  ? 

C, — ^Like  a  looking-glass. 

71— Yes.  If  you  look  in  a  looking-glass,  what  do  you  see  there!  You  see 
your  image.  Well,  the  silver  does  just  the  same  as  the  looking-glass.  The 
refiner  sits  and  watches  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  furnace. 

A  little  .fiby.— Teacher,  how  does  he  touch  it  when  he  wants  to  do  any  thing 
with  it,  and  it  is  so  hot  f 

T— Think— what  does  your  mother  use  f 

C* — Uses  a  spoon. 

71— Yes ;  he  uses  a  spoon.  He  sits  there  and  skims  it,  until  he  can  see  his 
image  in  it.    Wlmt  does  he  know,  thent 

C— That  the  silver  is  pure. 

A  little  ^y.— Would  he  get  the  silver  out  of  that  stone  f  (pointing  to  the  ore.) 

T. — Oh,  yes,  Jackson ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  men  get  it.  It  is  at  first 
all  mixed  with  impurities ;  but  they  break  it  op  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  the  furnace ;  and  then  how  is  it  made  pure  ! 

AU,-^Bj  fire. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate,  *'  When  silver  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
it  is  impure.    It  is  separated  from  its  impurities  by  " — ^what  ? 

6'.— By  fire, 

T, — And  when  it  perfectly  refiects  the  image  of  the  refiner,  then  it  is  in— what 
State? 

C— Then  it  is  pure. 

The  teacher  having  written  all  these  points  on  the  slate,  the  children  repeated 
them. 

T.— What  will  the  silver  do  when  it  is  pure  I 

C. — Reflect  the  image  of  the  refiner. 

7*.— What  docs  the  refiner  do  if  he  can  not  see  his  image  in  it! 

(7.— He  puts  it  on  the  fire  again. 

T. — Yes :  he  will  not  take  it  away  until  he  sees  his  image,  and  when  he  sees 
his  image  perfectly  refiected,  what  does  he  do  with  the  silver  ! 

C— He  takes  it  out. 

T. — Yes ;  he  would  not  keep  it  in  a  minute  aftei>-he  takes  it  out  immediately. 
'   71— Tell  me  the  two  things  about  which  the  refiner  is  careful. 

C— He  is  careful  not  to  take  tlie  silver  out  of  the  furnace  till  it  is  pure ;  and  ha 
is  careful  not  to  keep' it  there  when  it  is  pure 

71— And  how  does  he  know ! 

(7— When  it  is  pure  it  rcfiecta  his  image. 
'   T. — Now,  dear  children,  I  have  given  you  this  lesson  on  refining  silver,  to  lead 
you  to  understand  what  Jesus  Christ  does  for  us.    Listen  to  this  pasaago  of 
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Bciipture.  Speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  sajs,  **  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  his  people,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and 
silver,  thai  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.*'  (These 
words  were  read  by  the  teacher  twice,)    Who  is  spoken  of  hero ! 

6V— Christ. 

r.--Wlio«hall"sit?" 

^W.— Christ 

T.—Ab  what  shall  he  sitt 

Several  voices. — As  a  refiner. 

7".— Yes,  ho  shall  do  something  like  what  the  refiner  does.  "  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier.''  Bcpcat  those  words.  (The  children  did  so.)  And  what 
■hall  he  do  t    (A  pause.)    **  He  shall  purify  his  people."    What  shall  he  do  t 

All. — "  He  shall  purify  his  people." 

7.—**  He  shall  purify  his  people,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
righteousness.'^  Now,  let  me  see ;  Christ  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  refiner.  What 
does  a  refiner  do  t 

C^.—Puriflea  silver. 

T.— Yes,  or  any  metal.    But  what  does  Christ  purify  t 

C— His  people. 

71— Why  do  his  people  want  purifying! 

6\ — ^Because  they  are  sinners. 

r.— Yes,  because  they  are  sinners.  Which  of  these  two  things  are  we  like  t 
(Exhibiting  the  silver  ore  and  the  bright  silver.) 

C.—Vfe  are  like  the  silver  ore* 

r.— What  did  we  say  of  the  ore  I 

C—lt  is  impure. 

7.— Yes,  it  is  mixed  with  impurities ;  and  what  part  of  us  is  so  t 

(7.— Our  hearts. 

Z— How  are  our  hearts  like  silver  ore  9 

C. — They  are  sinfuL 

T.— Another  word  I 

(7.— They  are  hard. 

T.— Agidn  ? 

a— "Stony,"  »* mixed." 

71— With  what  are  our  hearts  nuxed  I 

a— Mixed  with  sin. 

T, — Give  me  a  text  which  says  that  our  hearts  are  mixed  with  sin  9  (A  panae.) 
"  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing."    Repeat  that 

The  children  repeated  the  text 

71— Well,  now  let  us  examine  a  little,  and  see  what  is  mixed  up  with  us,  and 
what  makes  us  impure.  When  you  come  here  in  the  morning,  and  all  knelt 
down,  what  ought  your  thoughts  to  have  been  t 

C— Pure. 

71— What  should  they  have  been  about ! 

a— About  God. 

71— Whilst  the  prayer  was  being  repeated,  what  should  yon  have  been  think- 
ing about? 

6X— About  God  and  heaven. 

T.— Now,  do  not  answer  me ;  but  all  of  you  tiy  and  remember  how  you  prayed 
this  morning.    (A  pause.)    What  b  continually  mixed  with  your  thoughts } 

a— Sin. 

T.— During  the  Bible-lesson  this  morning,  when  yon  were  repeating  texts  of 
Scripture,  your  thoughts  were  not,  I  fear,  all  about  God ;  many  of  you  were 
thinking  about  other  things.  If  this  be  the  cose,  what  were  your  thoughts  mixed 
with  at  that  time  9 
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T. — What  ar«  our  thoughts  too  often  mixed  with  when  we  ore  at  church  1    ^ 

a— Sin. 

71— Yes,  sin  is  there  also.   What  thon  are  our  thoughts  t 

a— Sinful. 

T.— Is  it  only  our  thoughts  that  are  sinful  ?    What  besides  f 

C. — Our  hearts  are  sinful. 

T. — Tell  me  some  things  that  make  our  hearts  impure. 

JHfererU  C^Ai'Mr«».— Anger— pride— lying— stealing. 

T.—Y.es,  and  many  more ;  our  hearts  are  mixed  up  with  sin.  Now  what  must 
be  done  to  our  hearts  to  make  them  pure  ?    What  was  done  to  the  silver  ore  t 

C— It  was  purified. 

T.--From  what  was  it  separated  f 

C. — ^From  its  dross,  its  impurities. 

T.— And  what  must  the  heart  be  separated  from,  in  order  to  become  pure.  (A 
pause.)    What  are  the  impurities  of  the  heart! 

C— Sins. 

T, — What,  then,  must  be  separated  fVom  the  heart? 

C. — Our  sins. 

T. — Tcs,  the  heart  must  be  separated  from  sin ;  who  only  can  do  that  I 

C, — Jesus  Christ. 

T.— When  he  purifies  the  heart,  who  docs  he  act  like  t 

C— The  refiner. 

71— The  text  says,  "  He  shall  sit  ss  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  ulver."  Sepeat 
those  words.  (The  children  obeyed.)  *^  He  shall  purity  his  people."  **  And 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver."    (Repeated.)    Now,  how  is  the  silver  purified! 

Several  voieet. — By  fire. 

T. — How  does  Christ  purify  his  people! 

C— "  By  his  Word  "— "  by  his  Holy  Spirit." 

T'.— Yes ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  purify  our  sinful  hearts ;  there  is  something  Jesus 
is  obliged  to  do  to  us.  When  you  are  naughty,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  wrong  mixed  up  with  your  conduct— a  great  deal  of  inattention  and  disobedi- 
ence, what  do  I  do! 

C— You  punish  us. 

T. — Why  do  I  punish  you ! 

C, — To  make  us  good— pure. 

7*.— To  make  yon  better.  Now  tell  me,  what  does  Christ  do  to  his  people ; 
how  does  he  purify  them! 

C. — He  punishes  them. 

71— Tell  me  some  punishment  he  gives  his  people.    How  does  he  punish ! 

A  little  Boy. — With  brimstone  and  everlasting  fire. 

T. — Yes,  but  that  is  everlasting  punishment ;  there  are  punishments  which  he 
sends  to  mske  us  better  whilst  we  are  on  earth.    Bo  you  know  one  ! 

C.—(  After  a  pause.)    Sickness. 

7!— Yea ;  he  lays  us  on  a  sick  bed,  that  we  may  be  led  to  sock  Jesus.  When 
vou  have  been  naughty,  and  are  punished  for  it,  what  do  you  say! 

a—"  I  will  bo  better."    "  I  will  be  good." 

7!— You  say  yon  will  be  good,  and  you  ask  to  be  forgiven;  why  does  Christ 
send  afiliction  upon  his  people ! 

C.—(  After  a  pause.)    That  it  may  make  them  wish  to  be  good. 

71— And  what  ought  they  then  to  do  ? 

C.— To  pray  to  God  that  thoy  may  become  better. 

T.— When  sin  tempts  them  again,  what  is  Jesus  obliged  to  do! 

C — To  punish  them  again. 

r.— And  what  does  he  wish  to  take  from  them  by  punishment! 
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a— Sin. 

T. — Then  Cbrist  sends  affliction  to  parlfj  them— to  make  tbem  good.  And  all 
the  time  they  are  afflicted  what  does  Christ  do  ? 

C. — ^He  watches  them. 

Z— Yes,  he  watches  them.  Now  I  will  repeat  the  text  again :  "  He  shall  sit  as 
a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  his  people,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver,  tliat  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteoosneas." 
What  ought  they  to  become  after  their  affliction! 

Several  voices. — Pure. 

T. — Yes,  more  pure ;  then  what  is  the  affliction  sent  to  do  ? 

C.—To  purify  them. 

T.— How  does  Christ  sit! 

C. — As  a  refiner. 

T.— What  do  the  afflictions  which  Josus  sends  his  people  do  to  them ! 

C— Purify  them. 

71— IIow  does  the  refiner  know  when  the  silver  is  pure  ! 

O. — It  reflects  his  image. 

T.— How  are  Christ's  people,  when  purified,  like  the  silver  > 

^.— They  reflect  his  image. 

Z— Yes,  they  become  more  and  more  like  Jesus.  Now  you  understand  how- 
Jesus  is  like  a  reflncr.  Bepeat  together :  "  Jesus  is  the  refiner  of  his  people,  and 
purifies  their  hearts  from  sin.*' 

The  yisitors  proceeded  to  the  Juyenile  SchooL 

LESSON  ON  THB  MONTH   OF  OOTOBBR.     OIYBN  TO  THE  JlDYANGE  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  JUYSNILB  SCHOOL. 

The  Superintendent  explained  that  this  lesson  differed  from  the  other  lessons 
in  being  rather  an  examination  than  a  lesson.  The  object  here  was  to  induce 
the  children  to  observe  the  change  which  take  place  in  the  weather,  and  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  to  reason  upon  them.  This  course  of  les- 
sons formed  a  kind  of  natural  history  of  the  year.  The  teacher  would  question 
the  children  as  to  what  they  had  observed  during  the  month  of  October. 

Sketch. 

I. — Creneral  appearance  of  Nature, 

Weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  sometimes  calm  and  mild;  sometimes 
the  gales  which  generally  blow  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  continue 
through  the  first  week  of  October ;  heavy  clouds,  with  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, are  often  seen  throughout  the  day ;  call  attention  to  the  brilliancy  of 
their  appearance,  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  Upon  the  whole  the  weather 
is  fine ;  twenty  fine  days  are  generally  expected  during  the  month. 

II. — Signs  of  Winter. 

1.  The  days  become  perceptibly  shorter,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  be- 
come gradually  more  chilly,  change  of  clothing  required. 

2.  Vegetation  begins  to  lose  its  color;  some  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  tall ; 
those  which  remain  assume  an  ahonost  endless  variety  of  color  in  their  progress 
fi-om  green  to  brown.  At  no  season  of  the  year  does  nature  present  us  with  so 
many  changes.  This  change  of  the  leaves  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradual 
descent  of  the  sap,  which  makes  them  dry.  Having  now  served  their  purpose, 
as  far  as  regards  the  tree,  tliey  fall  off;  but  here  their  use  does  not  end;  when 
life  ceast's,  they  are  soon  decomposed,  and  their  elements  again  return  to  the 
oartli  to  enrich  and  prepare  it  for  fresh  vegetation. 
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-  The  gradual  disappearance  of  insecta,  and  swallowa,  and  other  summer  birds, 
together  with  the  silence  of  the  singing  birds,  though  the  notes  of  the  robin 
and  the  blackbird  are  still  heard. 

Flocks  of  water-fowl,  and  other  winter  birds  of  passage,  now  return,  driven 
from  nortbom  climates  by  the  cold,  and  hj  want  of  food.  Of  these  are  the  duck, 
the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  others;  the  latter  feed  in  soft,  marshy  places;  the 
former  are  found  in  kikes  and  ponds.  Call  attention  to  the  order  of  their  flight, 
their  instinct,  the  nature  of  their  covering  at  this  season,  and  then  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  created,  and  who  watches  over  the  whole. 

III. — Farming  and  Gardening. 

1.  Ploughing  and  sowing  wheat 

2.  Gathering  in  potatoes,  turnips,  beets.    Felling  timber. 

3.  Transphmting,  collecting  the  remaining  fhiits,  fta,  Ac. 

Teacher, — What  sort  of  weather  have  we  generally  durmg  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber? 

Children, — Changeable. 

T.— When  is  the  weather  most  settled  I 

C. — In  summer  and  winter. 

T.-— What  is  the  dlfferenoe  between  summer  and  winter ! 

C— It  is  warm  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter. 

7".— Docs  it  pass  at  once  fh)m  warm  to  cold  I 

C— No,  gradually. 

r.— Which  monUi  of  the  autumn  is  October  t 

(7.— The  second. 

71— What  difference  would  you  expect  to  And  between  the  weather  in  July  and 
in  October  t 

C,—lt  would  be  much  the  warmest  in  July. 

r.— Yes.  October  and  January  would  be  about  midway  between  summer  and 
winter.  But  suppose  we  take  the  beginning  of  October,  what  sort  of  weather  do 
wo  generally  find  then! 

C.-Mild. 

71— Do  you  remember  what  the  mornings  are  in  September  t 

C— Chilly. 

71— You  remember  that  there  are  two  periods  of  the  year  somewhat  different 
from  the  rest  Oenorally  speaking,  It  is  mild  early  in  October;  but  toward  the 
end  what  is  it  t 

6'.— Cold. 

T. — Yob,  it  is  rather  cold.  What  is  the  appeanmce  generally,  if  we  go  out  into 
the  country  and  look  at  the  sky  t 

6\— The  sky  is  hazy,  and  the  clouds  are  black  and  hide  the  sun. 

T. — What  difference  is  there,  generally  speaking,  between  the  clouds  in  Octo- 
ber, considering  the  month  as  a  whole,  and  such  as  we  have  to-day  f 

C, — They  are  brighter  and  dearer  in  October. 

71  ^W hat  sort  of  a  cloud  is  this  which  we  have  to-day  t 

C.—A  stratous  cloud. 

71— Yes ;  what  they  call  in  the  books  a  stratous  cloud,  ooveiing  the  sky  from 
end  to  end.    If  it  be  not  a  whole  cloud,  what  do  you  call  it  t 

a— **  Dispersed,"  "  parts  of  a  cloud." 

71— What  do  we  see  between  the  parts  t 

C— Blue  sky. 

71— And  what  beBides  ? 

6".- The  sun  peeping  through. 

71— Yes,  the  sun  peeping  through.    We  have  heavy  douda  scattered  through 
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the  sky,  but  here  and  there  we  see  the  blue  sky,  and  the  bright  snn  peeping 
through.    What  have  you  observed,  morning  and  evening,  near  the  horizon  t 

C.—It  appears  like  gold. 

Another  voiee.—lt  is  like  clouds  tinged  with  gold. 

A  third  voice. — It  is  like  a  sea  of  gold. 

r.— Yes ;  that  is  better  still.  Well,  then,  let  me  write  this  down :  "  The  be- 
ginning of  October  is  mild ;  toward  the  end  it  is  rather  cold ;''  and  throughout 
the  month  we  have — what  sort  of  clouds  t 

r.— Broken  clouds. 

T, — ^With  what  peeping  through! 

(7.— The  snn  and  the  blue  sky. 

jT.— Now,  we  have  said  that  the  beginning  is  mild,  ond  the  end  cold.  Wbat 
does  tnat  denote  f 

C7.— The  approach  of  winter. 

T.— There  are  several  other  signs  which  denote  the  approach  of  winter.  Let 
us  take  them  in  their  order.  To  begin  with  the  days.  What  do  you  observe  in 
the  days  f 

C?!— They  get  shorter. 

T. — What  besides  shorter  ! 

C\— Colder. 

r.— When  is  the  cold  chiefly  feltt 

C. — In  the  evening  an^  in  the  morning. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate:  "The  weather  toward  winter  becomes 
cold  and  the  days  shorter."* 

71— Bo  we  make  any  changes  in  respect  to  ourselves! 

C. — Yes;  we  put  on  warmer  clothing. 

71— What  does  the  fact  of  our  being  obliged  to  put  on  warmer  clothing  remind 
us  of? 

C. — The  approach  of  winter. 

r.— Now  there  is  another  important  point.  We  have  done  with  the  first;  the 
second  is 

C. — The  berries  found  in  the  hedges. 

r.— We  shall  come  to  that  presently.  How  do  the  fields  look  in  July  and 
August  ? 

C— Every  thing  is  green. 

T. — If  we  go  out  in  the  month  of  October,  what  do  we  see ! 

C. — The  leaves  are  falling  off  the  trees. 

Another  voice. — And  they  are  getting  yellow. 

T. — *^  The  leaves  of  the  trees  get  yellow ;''  that  is  one  point.  The  leaves  also 
begin  to  fall  off;  but  only  very  few.  October  is  not  the  great  month  for  the 
falling  of  leaves.    They  begin  to  fall,  it  is  true ;  and  what  other  change  begins  ? 

C. — They  change  in  color. 

A  i^y.— Master,  what  mokes  the  leaves  change  their  color  ?    Is  it  the  cold  ? 

T. — Keep  that  in  mind,  and  ask  me  again  presently.  What  is  the  color  of  leaves 
in  July? 

C. —Green. 

7'.— What  in  November! 

C— Brown  or  dark. 

T. — While  in  their  vigor  what  are  they ! 

C.—Groen. 

71— And  when  they  fall  off  ? 

C. — Brown. 

7*.— Do  they  change  at  once  from  green  to  brown! 

Tbe  slate  was  coniitantly  used  as  facta  were  elicited,  but  it  Is  not  mentioned  e«cb  time. 
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C—No,  they  get  brown  gradnoUy. 

71— Yes ;  and  when  you  go  out  in  October  and  look  at  the  trees,  what  do  you 
find  with  respect  to  color! 

C— There  are  different  shades ;  yellow,  and  light  green,  and  brown, 

7".— From  what  color  do  they  change? 

C— From  green  to  brown. 

7*— They  assume  a  variety  of  colors  as  they  pass  from  green  to  brown.  Now, 
Thomas  Jackson  asked  me  just  now  why  leaves  change  their  color.  Can  any  one 
iellhim? 

C.—The  sap  is  purified. 

T.— What  made  the  leaves  grow ! 

a— The  sap.  * 

T.— When  the  sap  goes,  what  takes  place  f 

C— The  leaf  begins  to  fade. 

T. — Does  all  the  color  go  at  once  I 

C— No,  gradually. 

71— As  the  sap  loaves  it,  what  takes  place  in  the  leaf! 

C— It  withers  away  gradually. 

7!— What  is  the  office  of  the  leaf! 

C— To  purify  the  sap. 

T'.— What  becomes  of  the  sap  when  it  is  purified? 

C.—li  goes  into  the  tree. 

7!— What  use  is  the  sap  to  the  tree ! 

C.—lt  is  the  nourishment. 

71— What  has  the  leaf  lost? 

C.—I\s  nourishment. 

7!— And  when  it  has  no  nourishment,  what  happens? 

C.—lt  must  wither  and  die. 

71— Yes ;  the  sap  being  all  gone,  the  leaf  falls  off.  Is  the  leat  of  service  to  the 
tree  any  longer? 

G-No. 

71— What  has  it  done? 

(7. — It  has  purified  the  sap. 

T.— Is  it  of  any  more  service  anywhere? 

C. — Yes ;  as  manure. 

71— The  leaf  decays,  and  becomes  nourishment  for— what  ? 

6\— The  earth. 

71— What  a  beantiAil  provision  this  is  for  restoring  the  richness  that  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  earth  I  You  see  nothing  is  thrown  away  by  our  great  Creator. 
Tell  mo  a  lesson  which  the  study  of  his  works  teaches  us  ? 

d7.— Not  to  bo  wasteful. 

T. — Wo  have  mentioned  some  of  tho  changes  which  happen  in  October.  Of 
wlmt  does  the  falling  of  tho  leaf  remind  us  ? 

C. — Of  the  approach  of  winter. 

7!— Now  let  us  find  something  more  reminding  us  of  the  approach  of  winter  ? 

6\— Some  birds  leave  this  country ;  they  go  to  warmer  countries. 

71 — You  said  that  the  mornings  and  evenings  got  colder,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  change  our  clothes.    What  happens  to  the  covering  of  animals  ? 

CA-li  gets  thicker. 

r.— Yes ;  that  wo  know  from  the  study  of  their  natural  history.  What  is  the 
object  of  this  ? 

C— To  keep  them  warm. 

7!— Yes;  and  again  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  his  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  animals.  There  are  some  birds  which  leave  our  country,  be- 
eanse  it  ia  too  cold  for  them.    What  birds  are  these  ? 

81 
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CI— The  swallow. 

T.—Yw ;  and  what  hirds  oome  to  us  t 

C— The  solon  goose,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe. 

2^.— Why  axe  they  obliged  to  come ! 

C— Because  the  country  which  they  oome  firom  is  so  cold. 

T.—Tes ;  hot  there  is  another  reason. 

C— Beeanse.they  can  get  no  food. 

T.— Yes ;  these  an  the  two  things  which  always  cause  birds  to  migrate:  waal 
of  food,  and  the  necessity  for  a  ghange  of  climate.  What  guides  the  birds  1b 
their  migrations  t 

C. — Instinct. 

T.— Who  implsnted  this  instinct!  * 

C— God. 

T.— What  are  birds  that  oome  to  ns  in  winter  called  t 

C— Birds  of  passsge. 

7.— And  when  we  see  them  arriving,  what  do  they  remind  ns  of  I 

C— The  approach  of  winter. 

T.— Now,  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  gardens  at  Una  season  of  the  year,  bow 
should  we  see  the  gardener  employed! 

C7.— In  digging  up  the  earth. 

T.— What  do  you  obserre  in  gardens  in  antnmn  t 

C.— The  flowers  are  in  seed. 

J.— What  is  the  use  of  the  seed  ? 

C.—To  produce  flowers  next  year. 

J.— Do  you  recollect  reading  about  a  very  fine  old  gentleman  who  oame  in  with 
his  hands  full  of  something! 

r.— Autumn. 

71— Yes ;  the  autunm  crops  he  had  in  his  hand.    What  are  these! 

C— Com. 

T.— Some  fruits  are  gathered  in  October.    How  do  people  gather  themf 

(7. — They  have  ladders,  and  they  go  up  the  trees  with  baskets. 

T. — Why  do  they  not  shake  the  trees  at  once,  and  let  the  fruit  fall  off  them! 

6'. —Because  it  would  bruise  the  fruit 

T. — There  is  another  employment  of  the  gardener  in  October. 

C— Transplanting. 

J.— Why  does  he  transplant! 

C— That  the  plants  may  grow  the  better. 

T.-rYes ;  but  con  you  tell  me  another  reasoii!  What  does  he  want  ibr  them 
when  winter  is  approaching ! 

C— Warmth, 

T.— Does  he  take  them  from  sheltered  places  snd  put  them  in  a  field! 

C— No. 

r.— He  knows  that  the  winter  is  approaching,  and  he  provides  for  the  young 
and  tender  plants  by  putting  them  under  cover,  or  in  places  of  shelter.  There  is 
another  reason  ibr  transplanting  in  autumn  in  pz«ferenoe  to  summer.  What  passes 
^om  plonts  when  the  sun  shines  much  upon  them! 

C. — Moisture. 

Z— Yes;  they,  evaporate  a  quantity  of  moisture,  and  how.  do  they  then 
look! 

C.—Drj  and  withering. 

7.— By  what  moans  can  they  replenish  the  moisture  they  lose  ! 

C— The  fibers  of  the  root  suck  it  up  from  the  esrth. 

T.— No  w  whoa  a  plant  is  just  removed,  will  Uie  roots,  do  yon  think,  sot  as  well 
as  they  did  when  they  were  in  their  old  situation! 

C.-No. 
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7*.— NoW)  then,  tiy  and  find  oat  whj  it  U  better  to  transplant  plants  in  anttmm 
than  in  anmtner.    Yon  know  enongh  to  tell  me. 

(7.— Because  in  autumn  they  do  not  get  rid  of  bo  much  moistore,  so  it  is  not  sa 
mnch  consequence  if  the  roots  do  not  suck  up  so  much. 

r.— Bight ;  and  when  gardeners  transplant  in  summer,  why  do  they  shade  their 
plants! 

0. — ^That  there  may  not  be  so  much  moisture  taken  from  them  by  the  son. 

71— Now,  go  over  with  me  the  indications  of  the  approach  of  winter,  which  wt 
have  mentioned: — 

1.  The.weather  becomes  cold* 

2.  The  days  get  short. 

8.  The  leaves  change  color  and  begin  to  fUL 
i.  The  clothing  of  animals  gets  thicker. 
6,  Birds  migrate. 

(The  thne  for  this  lesson  expired  before  the  teachercould  workout  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  his  sketch.) 

The  yisitors  went  next  into  the  Stadents'  training-room,  to  hear  the  romarics 
of  the  Head  Master  on  the  preceding  lessons. 

TBAININO  BOOK. 

JTead  Muter.— What  was  the  object  of  the  first  lesson  t 

Students, — To  develop  the  idea  of  four. 

H,  i/I— Can  you  tell  me  what  we  wanted  the  children  to  observe! 

S.—To  observe  numbers  for  themselves. 

K  Jf.— Our  object  in  this  first  step  was  to  cultivate  the  intuitive  perception  of 
number.  Ton  perceived  that  the  teacher  first  directed  the  children  to  the  objecto 
as  they  were  presented.    What  was  done  next ! 

/S^.— The  name  of  the  number  was  given. 

^.  IT.— What  next! 

5.— The  children  themselves  applied,  or  made  use  of  the  name  learnt. 

K  If. — Tes ;  the  children  were  exercised  in  using  the  name  to  express  te 
idea.    Why  was  this  done  ! 

8.— To  fix  both  on  their  minds. 

Bl  If. — Can  you  tell  me  why  a  variety  of  objects  were  used  !  , 

S,—ThaJt  they  might  obtain  an  abstract  idea  of  the  number. 

ff,  M,—YeB ;  that  they  might  see  it  did  not  belong  to  one  set  of  objects,  bvl 
might  be  applied  to  all.    What  was  the  subject  of  the  second  lesson  ! 

iS.— The  first  part  was  on  a  watch,  for  the  children  to  observe  its  parts. 

K  Jf.— What  quality  were  they  taught  to  observe  in  the  second  lessoof 

ii?.— Crumbling. 

JL  Jf.— Can  you  tell  mo  one  principal  object  of  early  education  ! 

S.—To  cultivate  observation. 

IT.  If.— Is  that  the  only  object  of  early  education! 

S. — ^To  strengthen  all  the  faculties. 

K  if— Tes ;  to  cultivate,  strengthen,  and  direct  the  fiiculties.  Where  should 
we  start ! 

ifif.— Where  the  child  is. 

K  M. — What  do  you  mean  ! 

5.— We  ought  to  come  down  suffidentiy  low  to  take  the  child  just  at  the  point 
of  his  own  experience. 

H.  If.— Tes ;  then  to  carry  out  the  object  of  education,  we  must  find  the  start- 
ing-point for  our  lessons  in  the  child.  Can  you  tell  me  where  this  starting-point 
is!  or,  in  other  words,  what  wo  find  in  the  diild  made  ready  for  our  use ! 

i9.--ObBervation  through  the  means  of  the  senses. 
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jff.  If. — Yes ;  in  intellectual  edncation  we  commence  by  availing  oorselvefl  of 
the  activity  of  the  sensea.    What  are  the  senaeB  doing  for  the  child  ? 
•  S, — Storing  his  mind. 

Jf.  If.— Yes ;  storing  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  exciting  his  interest  in  all  around 
lum.    NoW)  what  sort  of  lessons  are  best  fitted  for  this  work. 

i9.— Lessons  which  call  the  senses  into  active  exertion. 

if.  Jf.— Yes,  this  is  what  we  desire  to  effect,  and  therefore  we  employ  lessons 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  a  child  were  loft  to  himself,  and  nature  were 
not  interfered  ^th,  would  he  in  that  case  get  ideas  f 

S. — ^Yes ;  no  doubt,  many. 

JL  If.— What  then  is  the  use  of  giving  a  child  lessons  on  objects,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  find  out  their  properties  himself? 

8. — If  left  to  himself  he  often  forms  wrong  ideas. 

B".  If. — Ho  forms  not  so  much  wrong,  as  very  vague,  imperfect  ideas.  A  little 
child  observes,  but  then  he  observes  very  hastily ;  his  mind  flits  fVom  quality  to 
quality,  and  his  ideas  arc  generally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  Now,  such  lessons 
as  those  yon  have  witnessed  on  objects  assist  very  much  in  correcting  the  hasty 
Botions  which  children  form  when  left  to  themselves ;  they  also  lead  to  accuracy 
of  expression,— this  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  cultivate,  if  properly  given. 
When  children  have  acquired  a  correct  idea,  what  should  you  do  ? 

iff.— Give  them  a  correct  name  for  it,  the  name  standing  for  the  idea. 

If.  If.— How  will  a  child,  taught  in  this  way,  regard  words  in  reference  to 
objects  f 

8,—Aa  the  signs  of  ideas. 

M  M. — Yes ;  he  will  think  of  a  word  as  the  representative  of  something  else — 
•8  the  sign  of  an  idea.  But  is  the  object  merely  to  give  the  child  correct  ideas, 
and  to  teach  him  to  use  correct  expressions  ?  (A  pause.)  What  do  you  think  is 
the  effect  of  his  daily  examining  the  objects  around  him,  taking  an  interest  in 
them,  and  being  accustomed  to  look  at  them  attentively  t  Will  he  not  by  these 
means  be  better  prepared  to  look  at  things  correctly,  when  he  goes  into  the 
world  ?  Will  he  not,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  have  his  eyes  opened  to  see 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  his  senses  brought  into  activity  f  Perhaps 
nothing  shows  us  better  than  this  kind  of  teaching  how  much  it  is  possible  for 
children  to  do  for  themselves  when  trained  to  the  habit  of  investigating,  exam- 
ining, and  discovering  for  themselves,  without  continually  depending  upon  the 
help  of  others.  Did  you  observe  what  the  teacher  told  the  children  when  giving 
the  second  lesson  ? 

^.— Only  what  they  were  not  able  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

Jf.  M, — Was  there  any  thing  brought  before  them  which  they  could  not  find 
out  for  themselves! 

<S.— No,  Sir. 

K  if.— Then  the  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  the  teacher  told  them  nothing. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  f 

iS^.— No,  Sir ;  she  told  them  the  names. 

Jf.  If.— It  was  the  teacher's  business,  in  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  that  is,  on 
the  watch,  merely  to  draw  the  children's  attention  to  its  different  parts ;  and  in 
the  second  lesson  to  the  quality,  which  had  to  bo  developed  by  observation  of  the 
three  objects ;  and  when  the  teacher  was  satisfied  that  the  ideas  were  gained,  the 
names  were  given.  Nothing  but  the  njimes  were  given,  and  that  not  till  the  ideas 
had  been  gained  by  the  children  themselves.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not 
the  questions  were  all  put  singly  and  independently  ?    (A  pause.) 

S. — Two  or  three  times  the  questions  depended  very  much  on  each  other. 

Jf.  If. — Do  you  know  what  to  call  a  set  of  questions,  so  framed  as  to  lead  chil- 
dren up  to  a  point  which  the  teacher  desires  them  to  reach  t 

^.— A  series  of  questions. 
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H,  if —Yes ;  two  or  three  timea  the  children  were  led  to  the  point  which  the 
teacher  had  in  view,  \>j  a  series  of  qnestions  depending  on  each  other. 

H.  1/!— What  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 
Infant  school  t 

iS.— Silver,  and  silver  ore. 

H.  if.— What  was  the  intention  in  choosing  this  subject  t 

8.— To  illustrate  a  text  of  Scripture. 

K  Jf.—Do  you  recollect  how  the  teacher  proceeded  t    What  did  she  do  first  f 

A— She  showed  the  first  state  of  silver. 

K  if. --What  was  that  state! 

S.—A  state  of  impurity. 

If.  iT.— What  was  the  second  point! 

8. — That  it  was  submitted  to  a  refiner  to  purify  it. 

Bl  if— First,  there  was  the  impure  state  of  the  ore ;  and,  secondly,  the  prooeis 
by  which  it  was  purified.    What  was  the  next  point ! 

^.— The  end  accomplished  by  the  purifying,  the  patting  away  of  the  dross,  and 
leaving  the  silver  pure. 

If.  if.— What  quality  did  this  give  the  silver  which  it  did  not  possess  before! 

iS^.— It  was  reficctivo. 

M.  M. — Having  got  thus  far,  how  did  the  teacher  proceed! 

8. — She  read  a  text,  and  questioned  the  children  upon  it. 

H.  if.— Did  she  begin  by  explaining,  in  the  usual  way  of  teaching,  what  wm 
meant  by  the  refiner,  and  what  was  meant  by  the  silver,  and  so  on  ! 

ii?.-No. 

H,  if.— Why  not !  Let  us  go  over  the  lesson.  She  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  told 
them  this.  The  natural  state  of  the  silver,  the  process  it  underwent  to  puriQr  it, 
the  effects  of  this  process,  and  the  refiner's  work,  were  the  foundation  on  which 
the  after  part  of  the  lesson  proceeded.  What  did  she  bring  out  and  build  upon 
it  ?  What  were  the  religious  ideas !  First,  the  natural  state  of  our  own  hearts, 
as  they  appear  to  Christ,  the  Befiner ;  secondly,  that  our  great  Refiner  wishes  to 
have  us  purified,  and  subjects  us  to  a  certain  process,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
purified ;  thirdly,  the  result,  moral  purity,  or  the  refiection  of  our  great  Refiner's 
image.  What  principle  did  the  teacher  thus  illustrate  !  Why  did  she  begin  with 
silver  before  she  proceeded  to  speak  of  moral  purification !  Was  she  able  to  make 
the  silver  and  its  two  states  better  known  to  the  children  than  the  heart  and  iti 
state  by  nature  and  grace ! 

iS\— Yea.    She  had  the  objects  before  her. 

if.  M, — These  were  more  obvious  to  a  child,  and  were  therefore  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  spiritual  truth.  It  is  thus  we  proceed  Arom  what  children  know 
to  what  they  do  not  know.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  ohildren 
associate  with  its  study  the  pleasure  derived  firom  the  study  of  natural  objects. 

J7.  M. — Our  time  is  short — the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  juvenile  school  wae 
the  calendar  for  October.    What  fSfusulty  of  the  mind  did  the  children  exercise  ! 

iS.— Memory. 

H,  if.— Yes,  if  yon  take  the  lesson  of  this  day  alone ;  but  is  that  the  usnalehn 
of  the  teacher  in  his  instruction  !    Is  it  memory  only  which  is  cultivated! 

/S.— No ;  the  children  are  tnuned  to  the  habit  of  observation,  especially  the 
observation  of  what  is  going  on  daily  around  them. 

H.  Jf.—ls  there  any  difference  between  the  observation  thus  cultivated  and 
that  cultivated  at  an  earlier  period ! 

iS.-Yes. 

K  i/:— What  is  the  main  difference  ! 

iS.— The  children  in  the  one  case  make  minuter  observations  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  memory  is  more  employed. 
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jK  M.—YeB ;  the  obBervation  is  deo&dedlj  more  minate.  Bo  you  remark  any 
other  difference  t 

A— It  takes  in  a  wider  range. 

J{.  if— Tea ;  the  sphere  of  obseryation  with  these  children  may  be  mnch  ex- 
tended. The  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  what  it  indicates,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  antumn,  including  those  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  The 
range  of  observation  is  not  only  much  more  extensive,  but  is  also  very  mnch 
more  minute  in  its  character,  and  as  you  observe,  the  memory  is  more  exercised. 
The  instruction  differs  from  that  given  to  the  younger  children  in  this  respect, 
that,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  observe  single  or  isolated  fkcts,  the  juvenile 
pupils  are  called  upon  to  observe  successions  or  chains  of  events,  as  they  occur. 
To  trace  a  number  of  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  effects  or  the 
causes  of  others.  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  children  is  much  improved,  the 
memoxj  strengthened,  and  the  habit  formed  of  reflecting  upon  natural  events. 
In  like  manner  we  notice  historical  events  as  their  anniversaries  occur;  for 
iastanoa*  the  birthdays,  of  great  men,  or  their  extraordinary  actions. 
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HISTORICAL  PRBF ACS. 

At  the  National  ConventioD  of  the  Friends  of  Public  Eduoution,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  l?th,  18th,  and  19{h  of  October,  1849,  and  oi  which 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  President,  Prof.  James  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  City,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Pottei^ 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Greer  B.  Duncai^ 
Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  were  aj^ioled  a  Committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Convention  on  tlie  subject  of  School  Architecture,  including  the  location^ 
size,  ventilation,  warming,  and  furniture  of  buildings  intended  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  At  the  second  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
23d,  IMth,  and  3lkh  of  Au^Mt,  18S0,  and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Uniott 
College,  was  President,  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  submitted  by  Prof  Henry,  with  some  introductory  re* 
marks  on  the  general  subject  of  American  Architecture*  The  Report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

REPORT. 

The  subject  of  School  Architecture  has  not,  till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  p^iod,  received  that  attention  from  the  public  generally,  or  from 
practical  educators  in  particular,  which  its  important  bearings,  direct  and 
mdirect,  on  (he  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  progress  of  chil- 
dren^  and  on  the  health  and  success  of  the  teacher,  both  in  government 
and  instruction,  demand.  The  earliest  publication  on  the  subject  in  this 
country,  which  has  met  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  may  be  found  in  the 
School  Magazine,  No.  i,  published  as  an  Appendage  to  the  Journal  of 
Education,  m  April,  1829.  In  1830,  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  ^  on  Schooi 
houses  and  School  Apparatus^  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  tnat  association.  Stimulated  bv  that  lecture,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Institute  in  the  following  year  offered  a  premium  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  School-houses.^  The 
premium  was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  Essay  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  residing  in  West  New« 
ton,  Mass.  This  *^  Prize  Essay"  was  published  in  the  second  annual 
volume  of  lectures  before  the  Institute,  as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
was  widely  circulated  and  read  all  over  the  country.  In  1833,  the  Essex 
County  Teachers'  Association  published  a  "'  Report  on  Schoolrhouses^ 
prepared  bv  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  which  is  a  searching  and  vigorous  ex- 
posure of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  construction  and  acrange- 
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ment  of  School-houses.  From  this  time  the  subject  began  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  and 
lurniture  of  school-rooms,  especially  in  large  cities  and  villages. 

In  1838,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  submitted  a  ^' Report  on  SchooNunaeB,"  am 
supplementary  to  his  First  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  whole  subjec^  and  especially 
that  of  ventilation^  is  discussed  with  great  fullness  and  ability.  This  Re- 
port was  widely  circulated  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  in  the  various  educa- 
tional periodicals  of  the  country,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  improve- 
ment in  this  department,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  statei» 
In  the  same  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  prepared  an  ^  E8$ay  on  Sckooi 
Architecture,^  in  which  he  embodied  the  results  of  much  observation, 
experience  and  reflection,  in  a  manner  so  systematic  and  practical  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  superintend  theerection, 
alteration,  or  furnishing  of  school-houses.  This  Essay  was  ori^nally 
prepared  and  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  the  course  of  his  official  visits  to 
ditferent  towns  of  Connecticut,'  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commia- 
fiioners  of  Common  Schools.  It  was  Grst  published  in  1841,  in  the  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal,  and  in  1842  was  submitted,  with  some 
tnodificutions  and  numerous  illustrations,  as  a  Report  on  School-hou8es,  to 
the  Legisl  atu  re.  1 1  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evid  ence  of  the  low  appreciar 
tion  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  regarded  at  that  time,  in  a  State  which 
prides  herself  on  the  condition  of  her  common  schoolsi  and  on  tlie  liberality 
with  which  her  system  of  public  education  is  endowed,  that  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
refused  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  Essay,  although  it  is  bv  far 
the  most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical  discussion  of  the  suoject 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  And  it  was  only 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  few  intelligent  friends  of  school  improve- 
ments that  its  publication  was  secured,  and  then,  only  on  condition  that 
the  author  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  wood-cuts  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  and  a  portion  of  the  bill  for  printin^^.  Since  its  first  publicar 
tion  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  oi  the  original  Essay  have 
been  printed  in  various  forms  and  distributed  in  different  states,  without 
any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  author. 

In  1842,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  in  Part  Second  of  the  School  and 
Schoolmaster,  devoted  a  chapter  to  ^  The  School-house,"  in  which  sound 
and  practical  views  of  the  location,  size,  and  ventilation  and  warming  of 
edifices  for  school  purposes,  are  presented  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
cuts.  A  copy  of  this  valuaole  work  vfnB  presented  to  each  of  the  11.000 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  each  of  the  3,400  districts 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1846,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Providence,  published  a  Report  on  XbQ 
School-houses  of  that  city,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  furniture  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  buildings 
devoted  to  each  grade  of  school.  These  houses  were  constructed  afler  an 
examination  of  the  latest  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
School-houses  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  large  cities  and  villages  in 
Massachusetts,  and  have  been  much  consulted  by  committees  and  build* 
ers  as  models. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Barnard  republished  his  Essay,  with  plans  and  descnp- 
iions  of  numerous  School-houses  which  had  been  erected  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  including  by  permissbn  all  of 
the  plans  of  any  value,  which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  other  laborers  in  this  field— with  the  title  of 
*'  School  Architecture^  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  School- 
houses  in  the  United  States."  As  the  title  conveys  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  this  valuable  work,  the  Committer 
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feel  that  thev  can  not  better  promote  the  object  of  their  appointment  than 
by  calling  tne  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  general  iriews  with 
which  the  subjeut  was  approached  by  this  Author,  and  to  the  table  of 
content!  which  will  be  (ound  appended  to  the  extracts  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  make  from  this  volume. 

"  The  subject  was  forc^  on  tlie  attention  of  the  author  in  the  very  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  the  field  of  public  education.  Go  where  he  would,  in 
city  or  country,  he  encountered  the  district  School-house,  standing  in  dis- 
graceful contrast  with  every  other  structure  designed  for  public  or  domes- 
tic use.  Its  location,  construction,  furniture  and  arrangements,  seemed 
intended  to  hinder,  and  not  promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect,  the  work 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  and  without  its  walls.  The  attention 
of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early  and  earnestly  called  to  the  close 
connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
ereat  principle,  that  to  make  an  edifice  good  for  school  purposes,  it  should 
be  built  for  children  at  school,  and  their  teachers ;  for  cnildren  dlfiering  in 
age.  sex,  size,  and  studies,  and  therefore  requiring  difierent  accommoda- 
tions ;  for  children  engaged  sometimes  in  study  and  sometimes  in  recita- 
tion ;  for  children  whose  health  and  success  in  study  require  that  they 
shall  be  frequently,  and  every  day,  in  the  open  air,  for  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, and  at  all  times  supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe ;  for  children 
who  are  to  occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  cold  days  of 
winter,  and  to  occupy  it  for  periods  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  day.  In 
positions  which  become  wearisome,  if  the  seats  are  not  in  all  respects  com- 
Ibrtable,  and  which  may  affect  symmetry  of  form  and  length  or  life,  if  the 
construction  and  relative  heights  of  the  seats  and  desks  which  they  occu- 
py are  not  properly  attended  to ;  for  children  whose  manners  and  morals, 
whose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  punctuality, — whose  temper,  love 
of  study,  and  of  the  school,  are  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  affected  by 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  inexpensive  out- 
door arrangements,  and  the  internal  construction  of  the  place  where  tlie^ 
spend  or  should  spend  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressible  period  of  tlieir 
lives.  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
teacher  whose  own  health  and  daily  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the 
various  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  and  whose  best  plans  of  order, 
classification,  discipline  and  recitation,  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly 
promoted,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  School-house  may  be  Seated, 
ughted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  seated.  With  these  general  views  of 
school  architecture,  this  essay  was  originally  written.'^ 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain : 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  lociv- 
tion,  construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore almost  universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation has  received  the  most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be 
observed,  in  structures  or  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  the  Infant  School  to  tlie  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  hav- 
ing a  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  sm&dl 
scale  of  expense ;  either  recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  fol- 
lowed in  buildings  recently  erected  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing 
and  arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  warming  and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustra- 
tion, with  which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price, 
and  place  where  the  several  articles  can  bo  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  impor- 
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tant  Tolaroes  on  edneatioii,  schooh,  ochool  tfttMOMf  and  melbodiof  leaeb- 
iiiff,  raitable  for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogoes  irDoa  whkh 
Tillaffe  libraries  may  be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  Scbpoi^hooscs^ 
grounds,  and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedioatioDorSehool-hoaaesto 
the  sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  ■chools. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  specify  further  the  official  reports  and  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  within  a  few  vears  past, 
or  to  mention  in  detail  the  various  improvements  which  have  oeen  intro- 
duced in  the  construction  of  school  furniture,  and  in  modes  of  ventilation 
and  warming.  Most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  brought  before  the 
public,  and  which  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  valuable  contributions  to 
plans  before  published,  are  embodied  in  the  recent  editions  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
work.  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
summary  of  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  which  the  author  S 
that  work  has  drawn  up  at  their  request,  as  presenting  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  practical  knowledge  in  this  department  of  educational 
improvement  He  has  also  placed  at  the  disposd  of  the  Committee  nu- 
merous plans  for  schools  of  different  grades,  selected  from  his  book,  or 
prepared  (or  subsequent  editions,  which  are  herewith  communicated  as  a 
part  of  this  Report 

Phaadelpkia,Awg.23,lSS(k 

The  above  Report  was  published  as  an  Introdnctkxi  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  thui  work,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Illastrations  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  School  Architecture,  and  is  adopted  u  this  revised  and  en- 
larged edition,  of  the  original  treatise,  beeanse  it  contains  not  only  a  bnef 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  various  poblicaiions  on  the  safaject  of  School 
Architecture,  but  a  summary  of  the  aims  and  contents  of  this  artide. 


PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  treating  of  School  Architecture,  it  will  be  conrenient  to  pre 
ent— 

I.  Common  Errors  to  be  avoided. 
IL  General  Principles  to  be  observed. 

ni  Plans  and  directions  for  erecting  and  fitting  up  school-houses 
adapted  to  the  varpng  circumstances  of  couutiy  and  city,  of  a 
small,  and  a  large  number  of  scholars,  of  schools  of  diffiarent 
grades  and  of  different  systems  of  instruction. 

L  COMMON  ERRORS  IN  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  principal 
features  of  school-houses  as  they  are. 

They  are,  almost  uniyersally,  badly. located,  exposed  to  the  noiae, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  repul- 
sive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  material  and  labor. 

They  are  too- small.  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  bo^s  and  girls 
appropriately  fitted  up ;  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient  seating 
and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars  ;  no  platform,  desk,  or  re- 
citation room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light 
falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  dis- 
tracting influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the 
air  as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, and  by  the  matter  which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  lungs 
in  vapor,  and  firom  the  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration . 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The'  rush  of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 

guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from 
aving  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  ansing 
(Vom  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.    The  heat  is  not  equally  dif- 
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fiised,  8o  that  one  portion  of  a  school-TOom  is  frequently  overtieatedt 
while  another  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  made  and 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  supemsioa 
00  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats,  and  are  either  attached 
to  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  schol- 
ais  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are 
tempted  constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows, — or  the  seats  are  at- 
tached to  the  wall  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to 
and  from  his  seat,  change  his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  at- 
tend to  his  own  business,  be  seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher, 
without  incommoding  any  other. 

They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermometer, 
and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  well 
regulated  and  instructed  school. 

They  are  deficient  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arrangements 
which  help  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  and  cultivate 
delicacy  of  manners  and  refinement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  ver- 
dure, trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats 
for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no 
sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retire* 
ment  for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  private 
officer  of  nature. 

Lest  the  author  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  of 
school-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  constructed,  and  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  found  wherever  public  attention  has  not  been 
earnestly,  perBcveringly,  and  judiciously  called  to  their  improvement,  the 
following  extracts  from  recent  official  school  documents  are  inserted,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  school-houses  in  states  where  public  education 
has  received  the  most  attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 
ExnucT/rom  the  "  First  Annual  JRepart  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  for  1838-39. 
*^  In  the  whole  field  of  school  improvement  there  is  no  more  presBong 
need  of  immediate  action  than  here.  I  present  with  much  hesitation, 
the  result  of  my  examinations  as  to  several  hundred  school-houses  in  di& 
ferent  parts  of  the  State.  I  will  say,  generally,  that  the  location  of  tlie 
8chool4iouse,  instead  of  being  retired,  shaded,  healthy,  attractive,  ii  in 
some  cases  decidedly  unhealthy,  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  and  storni,  and 
in  nearly  aU,  on  one  or  more  public  streets,  where  the  passing  of  objectSy 
the  noise  and  the  dust,  are  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  teacher  and  scholari 
— ^that  no  play-ground  is  afforded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway, — 
that  the  size  is  too  small  for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  schouLrs, 
— that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  any  other  provision  for  a  constant  supply 
of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life,  pure  air,  except  the 
rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischief  have  made ;  thut  the 
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•eats  and  desks  are  not,  in  a  majority  ofcases,  adapted  to  children  of  different 
sizes  and  ages,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  to  induce  physical 
deformity,  and  ill-health,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  (I  state  this  on  the 
authority  of  physicians  who  were  professioually  acquainted  with  the 
cases,)  have  actually  resulted  in  this~-and  that  in  the  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
scholar,  or  to  economy. 

That  1  have  not  stated  these  deficiencies  too  strongly,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  returns,  respecting  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  more  than  eight  hundred  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  more 
than  forty  particulars  in  each.  These  returns  were  maae  from  actual 
inspection  and  measurement  of  school-houses  by  teachers  and  others. 
An  abstract  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  swoject  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  here  for  every 
district  in  the  State.  Without  improvement  m  many  particulars  wiMtk 
concern  the  health,  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  who  attend  school, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  put  a  proper  estimate,  not  only 
on  the  intellectual,  but  the  physical  and  moral  culture  of  their  children, 
will  send  to  the  district  schooL 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  official  documents,  published  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  school-houses 
are  spoken  of,  in  the  reports  of  local  committees,  from  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

*4n  one  district  the  school-house  stands  on  the  highway,  with  eighty 
pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in  a  room  nineteen  and  a  half  feet 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  kind. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  school-house  is  less  than  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  inches 
higher  than  ordinary  chaira)  The  walls,  desks,  &c.,  are  cut  and  marked 
with  ail  sorts  of  images^  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  another,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high-    The  walls  are  very  black." 

^  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  school  servants  in  the 
State.  The  room  is  small,  and  less  than  seven  feet  high.  Slab  seats 
extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  high  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  generations  must  have  been  expended  m  illustrating  the 
walls  with  lamp  smoke  and  coal  images.  The  crevices  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  The  door  sill  and  pert  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  The  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  were 
huddled  around  the  stove." 

"  In  one  district,  the  house  stands  near  the  travelled  road,  is  low  and 
small,  being  only  seventeen  feet  by  seventeen,  and  seven  feet  two 
inches  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  or  seventy  pupila  The 
seats  on  the  outside  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  mcnes.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  disfigured  with  obscene  images." 

",Thcre  are  only  three  good  school-houses  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  out-houses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Most  of  tliem 
havn  only  slab  seats,  with  the  legs  sticking  through,  upwards,  like 
liatchei-teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  occupants  swuig- 
ing.  They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  little  children  as  a  piftory.  Seats 
and  desks  are  adorned  with  every  embellishment  that  the  ingenuity  of 
professional  whittlers  can  devise." 
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^  Twa  of  oar  sehool-honses,  those  in  the  two  larmt  dtstricts,  are  in  a 
had  condition,  old,  unpointed  and  inconvenient.  Tney  are  built  and  oon 
fltructed  insiae  on  the  old  Connecticilt  plan.  Only  one  row  of  desks,  and 
tluit  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  school-foom)  running  quite  around  it; 
uid  long  forms,  without  backs  to  rest  on,  the  scholars  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  other  two  are  in  better  condition, 
though  one  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  aboTe.  The  out-buildings 
ore  in  bad  condition  generally.  One  school-house  ha^  no  out-building 
nor  wood-house.    One  school-house  only  is  painted  outside." 

<<  Of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  not  one  is  really  what  they 
all  ought  to  be,  for  the  morals,  health,  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  pupils.  Four  of  them  are  considered  tolerably  good,  having  one  out- 
builaing,  the  other  ftve  are  hardly  passable.  The  desks  in  most  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  never  ought  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  room 
and  against  one  end,  and  with  lew  exceptions,  all  of  a  height,  with  poor 
accommodations  for  loose  ck)thes,  hats,  iLc;  all  located  on  or  near  some 
highway ;  no  jrfay-ground  attadied  to  any  of  them,  except  the  highway." 

"  A  part  of  our  school-houses  are  comfortable  buildings,  but  destitute  of 
every  thing  like  taste  or  ornament  in  the  grounds,  structure,  or  the  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms.  Being  generally  built  in  the  public  highway  or  close 
by  its  side,  they  are,  one  and  all,  without  enclosures,  omamentaf  or  shade 
trees.  But  the  want  of  ornament  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  defect  ot 
our  school-houses;  a  majority  of  them  are  not  convenient  Although 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  those  recently  built,  yet  they  are  not 
so  good  as  would  be  desirable.  The  out-buildings  in  too  many  cases  are 
in  a  neglected  condition,  and  in  some  districts  ore  not  provided  at  all,  io' 
dicatinff  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians."— 
E<ut  nindaor. 

"  It  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  sad 
condition  and  of  bWi  architecture.  Architectural  drawings  should,  there- 
fore, be  scattered  over  the  state,  so  that  in  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
those  abominations  may  be  avoided  which  are  now  so  abundant." — Gla»- 
tenbury. 

^'  The  internal  construction  of  most  of  our  school-houses  is  bad,  and  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 
Let  as  much  be  done  as  can  be,  to  remove  those  miserable  prison-houses 
for  our  children,  and  in  their  stead  let  there  be  good,  large,  and  conven- 
ient school-bouses."— iStf^e^  2d. 

**  None  of  our  school-houses  have  play-grounds  attached ;  they  generally 
stand  in  the  highway,  and  some  on  a  comer  where  several  roads  meet" — 
Bethany. 

"  Another  evil  is  the  poor,  cold,  inconvenient  and  gloomy  school-bouses 
which  we  find  in  many  districts.  There  is  one  in  this  society  not  more 
attractive  than  a  bam^  for  comfort  and  accommodation  in  a  cold  day :  the 
best  I  can  say  about  it  is,  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated." — Lebanon^  ith. 

*  The  houses  and  the  internal  anran^ement  are  inconvenient ;  a  slanting 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  house  for  a  desk,  and  a  slab-board  for  a  seat 
BO  high  that  the  scholars  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet,  constitute 
the  conveniences  of  half  of  the  schools  in  this  society." — EasUm, 

**  We  see  many  a  school-house  which  looks  more  like  some  gloomy, 
dilapidated  prison,  designed  for  the  detention  and  punishment  of  some 
desperate  culprit  than  a  place  designed  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
ehildren  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation.    Instead  o^  being  rea* 
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dered  pleasant  and  attractive  to  tlye  youthful  mind,  they  are  almost  as 
cold  and  cheerless  as  an  Indian  wigwam." — Chaplin. 

<<  Many  of  our  sehool-houses  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  possessing  less 
attractions  outwardly  than  our  prisons,  while  within  they  are  dari^ 
gloomy  and  comfortless.  They  are  all  destitute  of  an  appearance  of  any 
outrhouse." — Warren,  » 

"  The  general  plan  of  all  the  school-houses  is  the  same.  Writing  desks 
are  placed  around  the  room  against  the  walls ;  these  are  generally  so 
high  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  adults,  much  more  for  children  to 
use  them:  The  seats  stand  in  front  of  these,  so  that  the  pupU  has  his 
option  to  sit  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  teacher.  In  the  former  casc^ 
he  has  the  edge  of  the  writing  desk  to  support  his  back }  in  the  latter, 
nothing.  An  arrangement  like  this  is  the  worst  possible.  Of  the  ^ve 
school-Tiouses  in  the  society,  two  may  be  warmed  so  as  to  be  comfortable 
at  all  times ;  a  third  needs  nothing  but  a  good  stove ;  but  the  remaining 
two  cannot  be  made  fit  for  a  school  to  occupy  without  thorough  repairs. 
There  is  but  one  out-buildinj^  of  anv  kind  connected  with  me  school- 
houses  of  this  society,  and  this  is  entirely  unfit  for  use." — Winchester. 

"  ThroaglKNit  Middlesex  eoanxj  the  school-houses,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
seiveraldcvreev  below  respectabiUty-*-rarely  ever  painted  within  or  with* 
out,  and  if  painted  at  alK  they  ever  afterward  show  a  worn  and  weather- 
beaten  coat,  like  the  half  starved,  half  clothed  outcast  of  society.  Yet 
these  houses  are  owned  by  the  public,  worth  its  tens  of  thousands,  and 
they  groan  grievously  if  a  small  tax  is  levied  to  improve  them.  Of  the 
four  locations  of  school-houses  in  this  town,  not  one  has  sufficient  land  for 
a  private  dwelling,  and  all  the  land  combined  would  be  less  dian  an  acre. 
One  stands  wholfy*  on  the  highway;  another  stands  on  a  bleak  and  rocky 
elevation,  and  during  some  portions  of  the  winter,  almost  inaccessible. 
This  location  was  chosen  probably  because  it  was  cheaper  than  the 
pleasant  field  on  the  <q^X)site  side  of  the  way.  Why  should  the  public 
schooi-^house  which  accommodates  from  thirty  to  filly  pupils,  ten  and 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  ^ve  and  a  half  days  of  each  week,  not  require 
as  much  land  as  a  church  or  private  dwelling?" — Chester. 

<'  Our  school-houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  either  in  their  loca 
lion  or  construction.  In  their  location  they  are  generally  found  upon  some 
barren  knoll,  or  too  near  the  highwa^r,  forming  part  of  the  fence  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  proprietor,  alike  destitute  of  ornament  or 
shade  calculated  to  render  them  pleasing  or  attractive.  The  desks  are 
almost  always  too  hi^  and  continuous,  instead  of  single,  nor  is  there 
generally  a  gradation  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  scholar.  Few  school* 
rooms  are  well  ventilated ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  properly  or  health- 
i\illy  warmed;  the  cpnsequence  is  unnecessary  frequency  of  colds,  head- 
aches and  ill  health."— TMand 

The  Superintendent  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers)  of  Common  Schools,  thus 
introducee  the  subject  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1848. 

**  The  reports  of  school  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  state  speak  in 
strong  terma  of  condemnatioii  of  the  deploraUe  condition  of  many  district 
■chool-hottses.  The  progress  of  renovation  and  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment has  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  thorough,  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
other  sections  of  New  England,  or  as  the  true  interests  of  the  common 
schools  imperHMisly  demand.  Badly  located  school-houses  still  "encum- 
ber the  highway,"-— *<  without  shrub  or  shade-tree  around,"-^^^  without 
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|)Iay-ground,  yard,  or  out-house,  mat  <ir  scraper,"— without  means  of  ven- 
tilation and  uniform  temperature," — "  with  seats  too  liigh  and  destitute 
of  support  (or  the  back,"—''  with  desks  attached  to  three  sides  of  the  room,** 
"with  windows  destitute  of  glass," — ''clapboards  hanging  loose," — 
"  blinds  propped  up  to  be  kept  in  their  places," — '*  the  wood  without  shel- 
ter," and  "  the  stove  without  a  door."  These  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  school  visitors  in  describing  the  places  where  the  children 
of  Connecticut  are  receiving  their  early  training  in  taste,  manners,  morals, 
and  health, — language  which  it  is  hoped  will  touch  the  pride  of  tlie  dis- 
tiicts,  and  lead  to  some  efficient  action  on  the  subject" 

"  How  surprising  and  dismceful  is  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school-houses  of  our  state  present  vastly  fewer  attractions,  in 
point  of  comfortable  arrangement  and  tastefulness,  than  are  seen  about 
our  poor-houses,  our  jails,  and  our  state  penitentiary!  This  remark  is 
too  true  of  the  school-nouses  in  this  society.  They  are  all  located  directly 
on  the  road  or  in  it,  with  hardly  a  shrub  or  shade-tree  around  any  one  of 
them ;  and  with  no  play-ground  except  the  highway,  which  the  children, 
in  several  districts,  have  to  share  in  common  with  geese  and  swine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  or  gratifying  can  be  sakL 
Six,  of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  are  wooden  ones,  and  they 
generally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspect  Unpainted  and 
blind  less,  with  clapboards  agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  trom  the  decayed  sash,  they  present  a  most 
forlorn  and  gloomy  a8|)ect,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  youthuil  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasant  fancies.  One,  unac- 
quainted with  their  original  design,  mi^ht  mistake  them  for  the  abodes 
of  the  evil  ^enii,  which  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  which  surround  them. 

The  internal  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  external.  In  several  of  them,  the  pUistering  is  broken  and  missing, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingy  color  of  what  remains.  The  stoves 
are  Rmoky  and  the  benches  and  desks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  children  of  sl  race  of  giants,  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  gashed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  in  retaliation  for  the 
torture  suffered  from  them.  My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  as  f 
have  frequently  entered  these  abodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmates— the  children  of  protestant  parents — doin?  penance  upon  their 
high  seats,  with  no  support  to  their  backs  but  the  sort  edge  of  the  project- 
ing board  which  forms  the  desk,  and  with  their  feet  dangling  in  mid-air 
several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  I  have  looked  upon  these 
youthful  sufferers,  thus  seated  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  question  has 
often  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ill-starred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  so  excruciating  torture  ?  What  rank  offenses 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  be  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  for  six  hours  each  day  1  And  from  deep-fell  pity  for 
the  innocent  sufferers.  1  have  sometimes  wished  (perhaps  it  was  cruel) 
that  their  parents  haa  to  sit  for  one  hour  in  a  similar  position,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-room. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageous  to  common  decency,  that  most 
of  these  school-houses  have  no  out-buildings  whatever  attached  to  them ; 
and  does  not  the  case  appeal  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  reform?  Is  it  not  passing 
strange,  that  while  many  parents  incur  considerable  expense  in  providing 
themselves  with  cushioned  and  carpeted  slips  in  church,  where  they  ordi« 
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narily  spend,  perhajps,  but  three  hours  each  week,  they  should  be  so 
utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  ofispriogs  in  the 
school-room  ?"--^^toom/2e^. 

"  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  in  the  highway ;  an  excellent  device 
for  saving  land,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  selecting  sites  for  the  new  houses,  recently  erected, 
a  good  degree  of  space  fronting  was  provided  for.  Only  two  houses  have 
blinds  or  shutters ;  ail  the  others  give  full  scope  for  the  sun  to  see  what  is 

foing  on  in  the  school-room,  often  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  chil- 
ren  and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  latter  has  genius  enough  to  con- 
vert a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  article,  into  a  temporary 
curtain  lo  shut  him  out" — Manchester. 

^  "  Our  school-houses,  though  not  cold  and  leaky,  are  very  badly  con- 

.  structed  within,  and  are  therefore  very  inconvenient    Two  of  them  stand 

f  mostly  in  the  highway,  so  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback 

,  may  look  in  upon  the  whole  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  scholars 

will  look  at  whatever  passes.  When  the  school-house  is  so  exposed,  it 
^  would  seem,  that  modesty  in  our  children  would  require  the  convenience 

,  of  good  out-houses ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  school-houses 

in  the  town.  We  have  ur^ed  the  importance  of  these  things,  but  with 
\  poor  success." — Siiffieldy  2a. 

'  "  There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  the  weather-boards  are 

^  starting  off,  "and  the  wind  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
^                   •         and  being  warmed  by  the  fire;  and  the  dear  children  sufier  much  between 

>  a  c^ld  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."    It  is  very  common  to  find  the 

>  school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures ;  this  should 

>  draw  forth  the  unqualified  censure  of  proprietors  and  teachers.  Further, 
I  tliere  are  cases  where  there  are  no  out-houses  for  the  use  of  children. 
1  This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  immediately." — Groton, 

I  '^  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  several  very  good 

,  buildings ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  edifices, 

I  the  internal  arrangement,  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 

I  designed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say.  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 

good  school-houses.     In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliged  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
j  shabbyness  of  the  school-houses." — Brooklyn, 

[  "  Not  more  tHan  one-half  of  our  school-houses  in  this  society  are  very 

'  good,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.    The  remain- 

^  der  are  bad,  some  of  them  verv  bad,  exhibiting  nothing  of  comfort  or  con- 

t  venience.     In  some  of  them,  there  are  no  desks  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 

I  purposes.    The  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  plcu;e  to  rest  the 

I  back,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  sole  of  the  foot    Many  of  the  schools 

*  are  destitute  of  out-houses.    Some  of  them  have  no  conveniences  for 

I  hanging  up  the  hats  or  clothes  of  the  children,  or  even  to  shelter  the  wood 

I  from  the  weather.     And  more  than  half  our  school-houses  are  destitute 

r  of  black-boards,  a  fact  alike  discreditable  to  the  district  and  to  the  teach- 

1  ers  who  have  served  in  them." — Stafford,  Ut. 

^  "  It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1847,  that  of  1663 

school-houses  in  (he  state,  873  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none  I 

.  This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 

state.     It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things 

I  that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages.    The  committee  are  happy  to 

say  that  we  have  little  or  no  share  in  this  shameful  fact :  but  our  school- 

I  houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be,  and  call  for  improvement 

r 
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They  are  generally  (m  or  in  the  street  whereas  every  baildinff  devoted  to 
fiuch  a  purpose  ought  to  be  ia  a  retir^  situation,  with  suitable  yards  for 
play-grounds,  and  convenient  fixtures.  The  windows  in  some  do  not  let 
down  from  the  top,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
two  out  of  eight  school-houses  are  the  bencnes  what  they  should  be. 
Large  desks  running  around  the  room  for  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
wholly  discarded  as  intolerable  nuisances.  The  scholars  are  of  necessity 
always  looking  into  the  street ;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  by  climb- 
ing over  the  benches  and  desks.  The  scholars'  backs  are  turned  toward 
the  teacher;  thev  sit  close  together,  and  of  course  are  often  whispering. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  with 
their  hips,  which  it  is  not  always  nest  that  females  should  do.  The 
smaller  oenches  oflenhave  backs  that  are  so  low  as  to  be  of  little  service. 
Every  school-house  ouglit  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
pupil,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  have  a  slate  and  books  to  keep  in  the 
desk," — Vernon. 

The  following  e.\tracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1849. 

"  The  sckodrkouaes  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  arc  de- 
cidedly bad.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  smalt  scholars  are  reduced  to 
the  miserable  necessity  of  swinging  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  either 
get  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  backs  against  VentUaiion  is 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-room  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  freely  ventilated,  so  that  the  scholars  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
breathe.  This  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  the  staffe.  As  a  general  thing,  the  external  appearance  of  the  school- 
houses  is  bad.  A  stranger  passnig  through  a  district,  ctm  easily  select 
the  school-house.  If  you  see  a  very  unique-looking  building,  a  "  souatter^ 
in  the  highway,  or  standing  by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  lot  in  a 
corner  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swampy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestige  of  life  ia — that  you  may 
conclude  is  the  district  school-house.  Hied  is  the  place  where  our  chil- 
dren are  to  resort,  during  three-fourths  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  their 
lives,  to  get  an  education.  Such  are  the  associations  with  their  early, 
perhaps  o/i  their  education!  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  place 
where  correct  taste  should  be  demonstrated  ?  .  Impressions  'will  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  yield  to  good  taste,  school-house  associations,  in  their 
present  state,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — Enfield. 

*'  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school  some 
warm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  please,  walk  in  and  breathe  a  specimen  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventilated  school-house.  If  you  are  a  well-bred  man, 
YOU  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelings,  when  you  take  a  seat  and 
look  around  and  find  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  left  for  his  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  school-houses  are  literally  jammed  full,  i.  e. 
the  seats^any  attempt  at  improvement  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
cost"— iSou^  IVincUor,  Wapping, 

<'  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  occupied  a  new  school-house ;  but  while  it  is 
excellent^  compared  with  the  old  one,  it  is  contemptible,  if  not  wichsd, 
compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  plan  about  it  seems  to  be, 
the  minimum  scale  of  eaypenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  BO  small  a  school.  The  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  sides  of  the  room,  and  almost  out  of  the  tallest  scholar^s  reach!  I 
have  protested  to  the  district,  and  possibly  they  will  lower  the  couoteri 
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tome  time  or  other.    The  other  districts  need  new  school-roomsj  and  some 
kUk  of  building."— Wofcott. 

*'^  In  regrird  to  the  school-houses  in  our  five  districts,  only  one  can  be  said 
to  be  very  good.  Another,  recently  repaired,  may  be  called  ffood  in  a 
qualified  sense ;  while  the  remaining  three  are  quite  ordinary,  if  not  bad. 
This  neglect  to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  school-houses,  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progress." — Plainfield. 

"The  school-room  in  the  third  district  presents  the  same  unsightly  ap- 
pearance, which  it  has  in  years  past;  and  from  the  height  to  which  the 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seats,  are  elevated,  some  persons  would 
natursuly  infer  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  a  race  of  giants." — 
PoTnfretj  Abington, 

*'  Most  of  the  w:\iQo\-hou8e8  are  in  a  bad  condition,  being  old,  ill- construct- 
ed, and  inconvenient.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior of  some  of  them,  the  scats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  notiiing  to  rest  the  back  a^inst,  except  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  serves  as  a  writing  desk,  and  this  placed  so 
high  as  to  bring  the  arm  to  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position  when  at- 
tempting to  write.  The  school-houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stand  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  directly  upon  it,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is 
necessarily  attracted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  his  teacher." — LUchJield^ 
Milton. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1850 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-houses. 

''  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  representations  made  by  teachers 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  state,  as  collected  from  written  commu- 
nications to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  majority 
of  our  school-houses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  warm- 
ed in  winter,  having  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatus 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience.  To  this  overwhehning  mass  of  testimony  ( Appen^ 
dix  G)  as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in 
this  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinction,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  and  commenced  his  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  state.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county — to  three-fourths  of  which  he  had  just  made  a 
personal  visit." 

"  Olo  School-Houses. — These  are  the  Antiquities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
monuments  of  art,  that  must  have  had  their  origin  coeval  with  the  pyra- 
mids and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  save  by  the 
uncertain  information  of  tradition.  "It  always  stood  there,"  says  "the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  the  erection  of  one  of  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  in 
some  lone,  damj)  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchance  perched  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  a  rock,  as  if  too  contemptible  and  Jibject  to  occupy  a  choice  piece  of 
earth, — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  winter,  and  the  fervid  rays  of 
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■ummer, — at  one  end  a  narrow  and  dingy  entry,  the  floor  covered  with 
wood,  chipe,  stones,  hats,  caps,  odd  mittens,  old  books,  bonnets,  shawls, 
cloaks,  dirt,  dinner  baskets,  old  brooms,  ashes,  &c.,  all  thrown  together  in 
the  order  as  here  catalogued, — ^the  principal  room  retaining  its  huge  stone 
chimney,  which  for  generations  boasted  its  ghastly  fire-place,  affording  a 
ready  oblivion  to  annual  piles  of  green  and  snow-soaked  wood, — the  burnt 
smoked,  scratched  and  scrawled  wainscoting, — the  battered  and  mutilated 
plastering, — the  patched  windows, — the  crippled  and  ragged  benches. — 
the  desks  which  nave  endured  a  short  eternity  of  whittling, — the  masses 
of  pulverized  earth  in  constant  agitation,  filling  the  throat,  eye  and  nos- 
trils of  the  inmates, — the  unmistakable  compound  of  odors  which  come  not 
from  "  Araby  the  blest" — all  point  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  tliese  build- 
ings, and  intimate  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held.  That  some  of 
these  structures  are  always  to  remain,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  "  rea- 
sonable doubt."  The  records  of  their  oi'igin,  as  we  have  seen,  are  gone, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  past  few  generations  is  conclusive  that  no  change 
has  been  effected  in  their  appearance  from  a  remote  period ;  hence  the 
deduction  that  they  are  among  the  "  things  to  remain,"  and  never  to  pass 
away.  Though  the  "  annual  miracle  of  nature"  may  not  be  vouchsafed 
to  preserve  them,  yet,  like  the  monument^  of  the  American  Indians  which 
receive  their  annual  votive  offering  of  stones,  and  are  thus  rendered  im- 
perishable, so  these  ^^  antiquities,"  receiving  their  semi-occasional  patches 
upon  windows,  upon  clapboards,  roofs  and  floors,  together  with  the  au- 
tumnal embankment  of  earth  around  their  base,  and  all  these  given  and 
received  obsequious  to  the  annual  solemn  votes oCihe  district, — stand,  de- 
spite the  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  "  war  of  elements,"  and  "  the  tooth 
of  time." 

Modern  School  Architecture. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  similar  to  "  Barnard's  School  Architecture"  had  not  been  issued 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state  some  ten  years  ago,  that  such  as  have 
since  that  time  erected  new  houses,  (that  are  to  stand  forever,)  might 
have  consulted  approved  models  for  the  size  and  forms  of  their  structures, 
and  improved  plans  for  their  internal  arrangements.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  enough  had  been  said  by  the  author  of  that  work  in  his  annual 
reports,  and  occasional  addresses  in  the  state,  to  have  excited  interest  suf- 
ficient in  those  intending  to  build  new  houses,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
and  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district,  and  beyond  the 
pattern  of  their  own  recently  condemned  school-house,  and  at  least  to 
select  suitable  locations  for  houses  and  necessary  out-buildings,  if  not  for 
a  yard  and  plav-ground. 

The  material  changes  observed  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  about 
the  county,  consist  in  placing  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the  street 
instead  of  the  eidey  and  giving  a  very  narrow  enjry  across  the  end  of  the 
building, — affording,  in  some  instances,  two  entrances  into  the  school- 
room, with  only  one  into  the  entry.  A  portion  of  the  entry  is  used  for 
wood,  which  being  thrown  against  the  plastering,  lays  bare  the  lathing, 
making  the  building,  while  ^et  new,  bear  the  tokens  of  a^e.  In  a  few  in- 
stances only  have  two  outside  doors  been  observed,  givmg  separate  en- 
ti'ances  to  boys  and  girls. 

In  most  instances  where  the  building  is  not  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  only  so  far  back  as  to  allow  a  straggling  wood  pile 
just  outside  the  traveled  path.  An  instance  is  not  now  remembered 
Inhere  the  generosity  of  the  district  has  given  a  play-ground  to  the  school, 
aside  from  the  public  common  or  the  traveled  highway. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  .the  new  houses  are,  in  many  instances^ 
exactly  like  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  save  that  in  all  cases 
it  is  believed  the  old  movable  slab  benches,  are  superseded  by  perma- 
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nent  benches  with  backs.  The  windows,  in  all  cases  perhaps,  in  the  new 
houses,  have  made  a  sensible  step  dov^nward  toward  the  floor ;  and  the 
desks  and  seats  of  the  larger  scholars,  have  also  been  brought  down  from 
their  inconvenient  and  dizzv  heights,  that  their  occupants  may  not  be 
"  while  171,  above  the  world." 

Where  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  fixtures  of  the  room,  the  deski 
are  almost  always  clumsy,  occupying  unnecessary  portions  of  the  room, 
and  rendering  them  inconvenient  for  the  evolutions  of  the  school. 

Ventilation  has  received  a  passing  thought  in  the  erection  of  most  of 
the  new  houses,  yet  its  importance  is  not  probably  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it  clearly  understood.  Some  ventilate  from 
the  windows  so  successfully,  as  to  part  with  the  warm  air  almost  entirely, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  offensive  gases  and  odors  of  the  room. 
Some  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  m  the  corners  of  the  rooms, 
others  are  placed  immediately  over  the  stove  pipe, — some  are  movable, 
and  moved  with  a  cord, — others  are  simply  a  scuttle,  expected  to  rise  by 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gases,  as  safety  valves  of  engines  operate  by 
accumulation  of  steam. 

The  substitution  of  stoves  (mainly  box  stoves,)  for  the  engulphing  fire 
place,  as  a  means  of  warming  school-rooms,  is  noticed  in  the  new  houses. 

Of  School-Houses  oekerally.— To  ascertain  if  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  structures  in  the  state,  we  must  resort  to  one 
or  two  ((evices  of  the  astronomer,  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viz..  to  notice  their  respective  positions  at  different  and  remote 
periods  of  time.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  slow,  (if  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  school-houses,)  that  an  observer  from  year 
to  year  only,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  structures  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  build* 
ings  now  occupied  for  schools,  will  doubtless  enable  one  to  sajr  that  pTXh 
gres8  has  been  made.  It  is  stated  on  very  creditable  authority  that  in 
some  societies  and  some  towns,  one,  and  in  some  instances,  more  tJum  one 
house  has  been  built,  and  one  or  more  has  been  painted. 

The  contributions  upon  old  hats,  upon  writing  books  that  are  "  writ 
through,"  dec,  &c.,  are  levied  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  repel  the 
winds  at  the  windows ;  fewer  clapboards  are  now  seen  swinging  geij^  by 
a  single  nail^  than  in  bye-gone  days ;  the  asthmatic  wheezing  of*^  the 
winds  through  the  uncounted  apertures  is  hushed,  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
an  irrigation  through  the  roof  less  frequently  than  formerly.  Curtains 
are  occjisionally  found  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  from  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun ;  the  comfort  of  the  smaller  children  is  materially  increa»» 
ed  by  the  addition  of  backs  to  their  hard  seats;  the  desks  and  seats  of  the 
larger  pupils  have  descended  toward  the  floor;  the  use  of  stoves  giving 
a  comfortable  temperature  to  the  rooms,  instead  of  the  former  eq^uatoriiu 
heat  and  the  polar  cold ;  in  rare  instances  the  ingenious  designs  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  have  retired  behind  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  and  the  yawning  fire-place  has  been  plastered  over.  All 
these  movements  distinctly  indicate  that  vitality  at  least  exists  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  that  the  best  good  of  their  children^  €U 
they  tell  us^  lies  nearest  their  hearts. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  persons  will  be  open  to  conviction  and 
receive  the  above  statement  of  facts  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  community  for  the  well  being  of  the  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  et  cetercu  of  the  school-rooms,  such  as  shovel 
and  tongs,  brooms,  brushes,  bells,  globes,  sinks,  wash-basins,  towels,  pegs, 
hooks  and  shelves  for  ha  is,  clothing,  &c.,  it  is  feared  such  greal,  such  m*y- 
mentous  changes,  such  rapid  advances,  will  not  appear  to  have  been 
made ;  probably  not  three  districts  in  the  county  have  gone  so  fast,  or  ae 
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fkr  in  advance  of  the  others  as  to  have  procured  all  these  articles ;  proba- 
bly not  more  than  half  a  dozen  districts  have  supposed  it  imporUint,  that 
even  a  mat  and  scraper  are  necessary  for  pupils  to  use  after  walking,  per- 
haps a  mile  in  the  mud ;  yet  we  should  oe  doing  them  injustice  m  not 
supposing  that  they  really  feel  this  quenchless  interest,  which  they  repre- 
sent themselves  as  possessing  for  their  children,  and  should  greatly  mis- 
judge them  if  we  supposed  them  not  doing  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
their  children  in  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  and  in  cultivating  the  minor 
virtues  while  in  school. 

OuT-BDiLDiNGs. — An  appalling  chapter  might  be  written,  on  the  evils, 
the  almost  inevitable  results  of  neglecting  to  provide  tliese  indispensable 
appendages  to  school-houses  in  our  state.  Who  can  duly  estimate  the 
final  consequences  of  the  first  shock  given  to  female  delicacy,  from  the 
necessary  exposure,  to  which  the  ^irls  in  the  public  schools  are  inevitably 
subjected ;  and  what  must  be  the  legitimate  results  of  these  frequent  ex- 
posures during  the  school-going  years  of  youth?  What  quencluess  fires 
of  passion  have  been  kindled  witliin  the  bosom  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
by  these  exposures,  fires  that  have  raged  to  the  consuming  of  personal 
happiness,  to  the  prevention  of  scholastic  improvement,  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  personal  character  1  again,  what  disgust  has  been  created  in 
both  sexes  by  the  results  of  not  having  the  appropriate  retirements  which 
nature  imperiously  demands?  and  finally,  may  not  the  disinclination,  the 
aversion  of  large  numbers  of  families,  of  mothers  especially,  to  sending 
their  daughters  to  the  public  schools,  have  been  created  by  the  sufierings 
they  themselves  have  endured,  from  the  above  cau^e ;  and  an  unwilling- 
ness t^  subject  the  delicacy  of  their  daughters  to  the  obnoxious  triaF? 
Were  the  question  not  so  peculiar  as  almost  to  defy  examination,  it  is 
apprehended  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  truth.  Will  it  not  seem  in- 
credible, even  to  Connecticut  men,  to  be  informed  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  school-houses  in  this  commonwealth  are  without  these  necessary 
buildings?  yet  such  is  probably  the  fact ;  thus  dooming  thousands  of  girls 
to  bear  a  loathsome  burden  ol  mortification,  which  they  cannot  remove 
without  withdrawing  from  the  schools.  1  have  no  exact  data  for  the 
above  estimate,  yet  it  is  probably  not  far  below  the  truth,  if  indeed  it  is  at 
all.  So  filthy  are  most  of  those  that  are  provided,  that  they  are  not  only 
quite  useless,  but  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  In  one  society  of  nine 
schools  but  one  out-house  was  provided,  and  that,  I  was  informed,  could 
only  be  reached  in  dry  weather,  such  was  its  location ;  nor  could  it  be 
used  even  then,  such  was  its  condition.  This  state  of  things,  it  would 
seem,  should  be  utterly  changed,  and  that  speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Extracts  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  (Hon,  Horace  Mann)  cf 
the  Board  of  Education  far  1846." 
"For  years  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throughout  the  State, 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Time  and  decay 
were  always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  with  wide 
spaces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  or  their  silent  ravages ;  and.  in 
still  fewer  instances,  were  these  ravages  repaired.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  condition  of  all  other  classes  of  buildings,  general 
dilapidation  was  the  fate  of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  pecu- 
niary ability  which  it  creates,  had  ffiven  comfort,  neatness,  and  even 
elegance  to  private  dwelling's.  Public  spirit  had  erected  commodious 
and  costly  churches.  Counties,  thouo;h  largely  taxed,  had  yet  uncom- 
plainingly paid  for  handsome  and  spacious  courV-houses  and  public  offices. 
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In  1837,  not  one  third  part  of  the  Public  School-hovuBes  in  Massachu* 
•ettB  would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out 
.  of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it  As  an  incentive  to  neatness  and  decency^ 
children  were  sent  to  a  house  whose  walls  and  floors  were  indeed  painted, 
but  they  were  painted,  all  too  thickly,  by  smoke  and  filth ;  whose  benches 
and  doors  were  covered  with  carved  work,  but  they  were  the  gross  and 
obscene  carvings  of  impure  hands;  whose  vestibule,  afler  the  oriental 
fashion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  metamorphosis  which 
changed  its  architectural  style,  consisted  in  laying  it  bare  of  its  outer 
covermff.  The  modesty  and  chastity  of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderest  age, 
was  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished,  m  places,  which  oflentimes  were  as 
destitute  of  all  suitable  accommodations,  as  a  camp  or  a  caravan.  The 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gases  tbAt  stupefied  it  The  virtues  of 
generosity  and  forbearance  were  to  be  acquired  where  sharp  discomfort 
and  pain  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than  his  own  sliare  of  relief) 
and  thus  to  strengthen  every  selfish  propensity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  school-nouses  in  Massachusetts  were  an 
opprobrium  to  the  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  this 
expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctness  by 
inspecting  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  them  which  still  remain. 

The  earliest  effort  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class  of  build- 
mgs.  By  presenting  the  idea  of  taxation,  this  measure  encountered  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  age.  Not  only  tl)e 
sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those,  whose  virtue  of  frugality,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  had  been  imperceptibly  sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony, 
felt  the  alarm.  Men  of  fortune,  without  oiildren,  and  men  who  haa 
reared  a  family  of  children,  and  borne  the  expenses  of  their  education, 
fancied  they  saw  something  of  injustice  in  bemg  called  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  others;  and  too  often  their  fancies  started  up  into  spectres 
of  all  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The  school  districts  were  tlie 
scene  where  the  contending  parties  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
, other;  the  school-house  itself  their  arena.  From  time  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  school-house. 
Hither,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  were  summoned  to  come.  \ 
In  tliis  forum,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new  edifice 
should  be  erected,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one  to  stand  upon  its 
foundations  for  another  season,  should  be  tried.  Regard  for  the  health, 
the  decent  manners,  the  intellectual  progress  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
childien,  common  humanity,  policy,  duty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of 
the  race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change;  selfislmcss, 
cupidity,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  weltare  of  others,  and  that 
fallacious  plea,  that  because  the  school-house  had  answered  the  purpose 
so  bng,  therefore  it  would  continue  to  answer  it  still  bnger, — an  argument 
which  would  make  all  houses,  and  roads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing 
made  by  human  hands,  last  forever, — ^resisted  the  change.  The  dis- 
gnicefuf  contrast  between  the  school-house  and  all  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private,  in  its  vicinity ;  the  immense  physical  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fices which  its  condition  inflicted  upon  the  rising  generation,  were  oflen 
and  unavailingly  urged ;  but  there  was  always  one  argument  which  the 
advocates  for  reform  could  use  with  irresistible  efiect, — the  school-house 
itself.  Cold  winds,  whistling  through  crannies  and  chinks  and  broken 
windows,  told  with  merciless  efiect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
opposition  was  cooled  by  snow-blasts  rushing  up  through  the  floor.  Pain- 
importing  seatB  made  it  impossible  for  the  objectors  to  listen  patiently 
even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  tears 
they  shed  were  less  attributable  to  any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than 
to  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  wind  from 
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broken  fanneLB  and  chimneys.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  hooses.  Li 
otliers,  opposite  evils  prevailed ;  and  the  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nau- 
seating emuvia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  has  hardly  been  compelled  to 
live  in,  since  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience, 
vet  tlie  senses  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  class  of  men  were  leas 
Hardened  than  their  hearts ;  and  the  colds  and  cramps,  the  exhaustion  and 
debility,  which  they  cixrried  home,  worked  mightily  for  their  conversion  to 
truth.     Under  such  circumstances,  persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  .*he  aebate  to  soma 
commodious  public  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacious  and  elegant  mansions 
they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity  and  remained  masters  of  thi 
field,  but  the  party  of  reform  held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground: 
and  there  the  cause  of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
been  so  lon^  dishonored. 

Durina  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  school-houses, 
the  sums  expended  for  the  erection  or  repair  oC  this  class  of  buildings  fell 
but  little  short  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time,  from 
the  best  information  obtained,  I  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 
Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  tlie  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-houses, — it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  a  revolution^ — the  school  conrniittees  have  done  an  excel- 
lent work, — or  ratlier,  they  have  begun  it;— it  is  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  reports,  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  and  distri- 
buted to  all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school  com- 
mittees have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revolution  actually  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  in  certain  villages  and  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  towns  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Leach,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853: 

Since  the  commencemeot  of  my  agency,  I  have  examined  more  than  one  thous- 
and Bcbool-honses,  and  have  noticed  the  following  defects  in  their  location  and 
construction.  I  have  found  very  many  school-bouses  situated  in  the  hi^ways, 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  traveled  road,  and  without  any  yard  for  the  scholars  to 
play  in.  Some  I  have  found  In  wet  and  marshy  places,  wbtoh  were  often  sor- 
Tounded  by  standing  water.  Some  werer  quite  near  ponds  or  streams,  which  was 
the  cause  of  very  great  annoyance,  both  in  summer  amd  winter.  Some  were  near 
stoK>B  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were  frequently  visited  during  the  inter> 
mission.  Some  were  near  workahops,  or  manu&ctories,  or  railroads,  or  depots, 
exposing  the  children  to  interruption  and  aooidenUi«  Some  were  on  emtnences, 
surrounded  by  dangerous  declivities.  Not  one  in  fifty  have  I  found  with  suitable 
backyards,  well-fenced,  and  with  decent  water  elosets.  But  yarf  few  have  two 
*  entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are 
compelled  to  sacrifice  thirty  minutes  each  day,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  school 
time,  or  commit  the  gross  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and  girls  into  the  same 
yard  at  the  same  time.  Very  few  houses  are  constructed  with  any  regard  to  ex- 
ternal beauty  or  internal  convenience.  Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  afibrding, 
in  some  instances,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum.  Very  many  are  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  height,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  common  and 
serious  defect  is  the  want  of  good  blackboards,  placed  at  the  proper  height  In 
very  many  oases,  Instead  of  a  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  tkers 
is  a  window  to  admit  light  directly  in  the  face  of  the  pupils.  In  many  houses  of 
recent  construction  there  are  no  blackboards,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils,  so 
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ttuit  thef  were  obliged  to  staod  or  sit  od  the  top  of  the  desks  to  witnees  any  iUus- 
tnition  from  the  teacher.  Where  sach  arrangomonts  existed,  I  foand  that  but 
very  little  use  was  made  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Very  many  schools  I 
have  found  badly  lighted,  some  admitting  too  much  light,  and  otheiy  too  little,  and 
quite  often  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  become  short-sighted,  and  contract  a  stoop- 
ing posture  by  bringing  the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous 
where  pupils  have  become  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of  light,  the  sight  of  pupils 
nas  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  lost. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  have  been 
badly  oonstmoted,  endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  cases 
of  serious  injury  I  have  found,  which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  very 
few  houses  are  furnished  with  large  closets,  or  book-oases,  to  preserve  maps, 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a  well,  pump,  and 
sink,  a  very  neceasaiy  appendage  to  every  good  school.  In  but  few  instances 
have  there  been  any  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds,  by  setting  out  trees,  shrub- 
bery, &o.  Globes,  ckx)ks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  have  not  been  in- 
troduced extensively  into  the  country  schools.  In  school  districts  in  the  country, 
when  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the  school,  there  is  seldom  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  stop  at  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  before  the 
time  of  commencing  the  school.  Many  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  rooms,  containing  from  ono  hundred  to  two  nundred  pupils 
each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  rooms,  as  compareid  with  small  ones.  I  have  con- 
sulted more  tluin  one  hundred  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  much  prefer  snuill  rooms  to  large  ones. 

In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  houses  well  ventilated.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by  opening  the  windows 
and  doors.  And  where  attempto  have  been  made,  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
tiOeompliBhed.    The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably  been  too  soialL 


NEW-YORK. 

£xTRACTyro9i»  <A«  ^  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendeni  (Han,  Samuel 

Youni^)  of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  LegieUUwre,  Jamtary  13, 

1844." 

"  The  whole  number  of  school-houses  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  during  the  year  was  9,368 :  of  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood;  446  of  brick;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  logs.  Of  these, 
3,160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2,870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair, 
and  3,319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  544.  leavmg  8,795  with  one  room 
only.  The  nuijnber  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1,541;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a  single 
privy  is,  1,810;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils,  1,012 ;  while  the  number  of  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  wnatever,  is  6,423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  &c.,  is  reported  at  3,282,  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5,972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stated  at  1.518 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  of 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  number  visited,  were 
found  in  guuu  repair;  another  third  m  ordinary  and  comfortable  condition 
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only  in  this  respect — in  other  words,  barely  sufficient  for  the  convenience 
and  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils;  while  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  3.319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
man  or  beast* 

But  544  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room ; 
7,313  were  destitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground;  nearly  six  thousand 
were  unfurnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks ;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  facilities  for  ventilation ;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand without  a  privy  of  any  sort;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
thousand  were  pro/ided  with  privies  containing  different  apartments  for 
male  and  female  pupils !  And  it  is  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumu- 
lated dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without  adequate 
protection  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  with  no  fEicilities  for  necessary 
exercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any 
position,  and  debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinary  calls  of 
nature  without  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame ;  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  over  vboious  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  tlieir  pupilage !  Here  the  first  lessons  of  human  Ufe,  the 
incipient  principles  of  morality,  and  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  are  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  receive  the 
model  of  his  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career ;  and  here  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  the  young  female,  one 
of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  sex,  is  to  be  expand^  into  matu- 
rity by  precept  and  example !  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circumstances^ 
that  an  early  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowLed^ 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  that  the  school-house  is  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  that  parents  who  have  any  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  their  children,  exclude  them 
from  the  district  school,  and  provide  instruction  for  them  elsewhere  ? 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  law-making  power 
would  Tie  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  parental  feeling  written  by  the  finger  of 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are  obliterated  or  powerless,  all  statutory 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  during  the  past 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  supply  the  place  ot 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  had  oeen  a  aisgrace 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such  worthy  examples  may 
spread ;  and  that  which  seems  to  have  oeen  beyond  the  mfluence  of  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  humanity,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  convenient  buildings, 
and  ail  other  proper  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  youngs  is  a  mere 
trifie  when  contrasted  witli  the  beneficial  results  which  mevitably  follow. 

Of  all  the  expenditures  which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratify  the  caprices  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important 
and  durable  blessings  as  those  which  are  applied  to  tlie  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  the  moml  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  such  cultivation 
tl>at  human  happiness  is  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  of 
the  savage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  The  penuriousness  which  has  been  n^anifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on  otliers,  is  strongly  chamc- 
teristic  of  the  past  In  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  be 
more  widely  diflused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  shall  claim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  of 
tlie  past  will  exhibit  preceding  generations  in  no  enviable  point  of  view. 
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The  following  remarks  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  special 
visiters  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  counties,  for  1840,  and  for  1841,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
that  admirable  work,  the  ^  School  and  the  Schoolmaster,"  Part  I,  by  Prof, 
(now  Bishop)  Potter,  and  Part  II,  by  Creorgo  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

'^  I  ask,  then,  first^  are  our  common  schools  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  promote  health,  and  to  connect  pleasant  associations  with 
study? 

Ana,  Say  the  visiters,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affluent  towns  of 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  state,  4t  may  be  remarked,  generally 
that  the  schooUhouses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient, and,  with  one  exception,  too  near  the  public  roads,  generally 
having  no  other  plsiy-ground.'  Twelve  districts  were  visit^  in  thu 
town.— iSefi  Report  of  VisUera  (1840),  p.  47. 

Say  the  visiters  of  another  large  and  wealthy  town  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  *  Out  of  the  20  schools  they  visited,  10  of  the  school-housea 
were  in  bad  repair,  and  many  of  them  not  worth  repairing.  In  none 
were  any  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  many  of 
the  districts,  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars. 
The  location  of  the  school-houses  is  generally  pleasant  There  are,  how« 
ever,  but  few  instances  where  play-grounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  baa.  The  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
generally  very  bad,  and  inconvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers, 
lost  of  them  are  without  backs.'— P.  28  {Rep,^  1840.) 

From  another  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  x>opulation,  and  twentv-two  school  districts,  the  visiters  report  of 
district  No.  1,  that  the  school-house  is  lar^e  and  commodious,  but  scan- 
dalous! v  cut  and  marked ;  the  school-room  but  tolerably  clean ;  the  privies 
very  filthy,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
raising  the  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  school-house ;  the  room  not  clean; 
seats  and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked ;  no  ventilation ;  the 
children  healthy,  but  not  clean.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  building,  but 
warm  and  comfortable.  No.  4  has  a  very  poor,  dilapidated  old  frame 
school-house,  though  the  inhabitants  are  generallv  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition; 
school-room  not  clean ;  seats  and  desks  no^convenient ;  No.  6  has  a  frame 
school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition;  the  school-room  is  not  clean;  no 
cup  or  pail  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  very 
bad  condition;  desks  and  seats  are  inconvenient.  ^Here,  too,'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  is  good,  and  people  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
the  school-house  very  unbecoming  such  mhabitants.  It  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  their  awellings.'  No*.  8,  say  the  visiters,  is  ^  a  hard  case.' 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
is  '  too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  has  a  log  school-liouse. 
No.  11  has  a  'log shanty  for  a  school-house,  not  fit  for  any  schooL'  No. 
12  a  log  house.  No.  13  has  a  log  shanty,  in  bad  condition,  not  pleasantly 
located,  school-room  not  clean.  'The  school-house  or  hovd  m  this  dis- 
trict is  so  cold  in  winter,  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancm^  education  among  so  many  schol- 
ars ;  some  poor  inhabitants  and  some  m  good  circumstances ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleasant  location,  witli  ample  and  beautiful  play-ground ;  school-room 
n  clean  condition.    The  visiters  add,  '  In  this  district  the  inhabitants  art 
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Ipoor,  and  the  scholars  attend  iireffalaiiy ;  the  hou9e  uas  buiUby  one  \ 
tn  low  circumstances,  toho  has  a  large  family  of  boys  to  educate;  a  noble 
act.'*  No.  15  has  a  frame  house,  in  a  ^ood,  warm,  and  comfortable  con- 
dition, with  a  pleasant  and  retired  location  and  a  play-ground.  Na  16  haa 
a  log  shanty  for  a  school-house.  No.  17,  'no  regular  school-house  other 
than  some  old  log  house.'  No.  18,  no  school-house.  No.  19,  a  log  shanty'. 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  districts.  No.  22  has  a  frame  school-house,  in 
ffood  repair  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-two  school- 
houses,  not  more  than  jive  are  reported  as  respectable  or  comfortable ; 
none  have  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  eignt  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  them,  according  to  the  visiters,  has  a  privy. — Report  (1840)^ 
p.  142. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  in  these  reports,  that  the  seats 
are  loo  high  (too  high,  say  the  visiters  in  one  case,  for  a  man  of  six  feet 
and  all  alike),  and  are,  therefore,  uncomfortable  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  productive  of  much  disorder.  *  We  have  found,'  says  the  report  from 
one  town,  <  ex6ept  in  one  school,  all  the  seats  and  desks  much  too  high, 
and  in  that  one  tney  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  recommendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyond  the  entering  place 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  their  seats  but  by  climbing  over  those 
already  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  cleanliness.' 

<  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  suffering,  among  the 
children,  from  the  danglinff  of  their  legs  from  a  high  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  exception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  write  on  desks  so  high  that, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  the  Imnd  in  guiding  the  pen,  the 
whole  arm  has,  of  necessity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rather  by  guess  than  sight,  unless  some  one  may  have 
the  fortune  to  be  near-sighted,  and,  from  this  defect,  succeed  in  seemg  his 
work.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  complain 
of  the  incompetency  of  teachers.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  far  many  of  the  school- 
houses,  in  mis  state,  are  pleasant  places  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
degree  they  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  to 
enjoy  and  imi>rove  its  advantaces.  Tne  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
building,  with  its  appendages  and  surrounding  landscape,  are  inseparably 
associated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  his  first  day  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  education.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  these  earliest,  most 
lasting,  and  most  controlling:  associations,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  offensive ?  Is  itTo  be  expected,  that  the  youthful  mind  can 
regard  that  as  the  cause,  next  to  religion,  most  important  of  all  others, 
wliich  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  school- 
house  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenements, 
which  tlie  pupil  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  taska 
which  it  imposes,  he  dreads ;  and  he  at  length  takes  hu  leave  of  it,  as  of 
a  prison,  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleterious  enect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Air  which  has  been  once  respired  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 
properties,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Hence  a  number  of  persons, 
breathing  the  air  of  the  same  apartment,  soon  contaminate  it^  unless  the 
space  is  very  large,  or  unless  there  is  some  provision  for  the  mtroductbn 
of  fresh,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  foul  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  school-houses,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  the  scholars  remain  together  a  long  wliil 
at  once,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet 
important  as  it  is,  probably  not  one  common  school  in  fifty,  in  this  state 
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will  be  found  supplied  with  adequate  means  to  effect  it  The  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  abound  in  our  school-houses,  admit  quite  enough  of  cold 
air  in  winter,  but  not  enough  of  fresh.  What  is  wanted  at  timt  season, 
for  both  health  and  economy,  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  warm  air;  aoa 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  causing  the  air,  as  it  enters  from  without,  to 
pass  through  heated  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces. 

It  is  also  important,  to  the  health  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  common 
schools,  that  the  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  higher  ceilings ;  and 
that  much  more  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanuness  of 
both  the  room  and  its  mmates.  '  An  evil '  say  the  visiters  of  one  of  the 
towns,  *  greater  than  the  variety  of  school-booKs  or  the  want  of  necessary 
apparatus,  is  having  school-rooms  so  unskilfully  made  and  arranged. 
Or  our  13  school-n)oms,  only  3  are  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  feet  The  stupidity  arising  from  foul,  oflr-breathed  air, 
18  set  down  as  a  grave  charge  against  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  or  the 
energy  of  the  teacher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowing  12  square  feet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet,  and  for  every  additional  ten  cliildren  an 
extra  foot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  ai 
the  room  to  breathe  freely.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  common  schools  so  conducted,  as  to  promote  haJbita  of  neatness  and 
order  J  and  cultivate  good  manners  and  renned  feelings  ? 

From  the  quotations  already  made  from  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
api)ears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  many  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  otlen  alleged  of  the  children.  I  will  add  but  one  other 
passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  open  on  p.  39  of  the  Report  (1340^.  It 
relates  to  a  town  containing  24  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  these  16,  one  quarter  are  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
regardless  of  neatness  and  order,  viz. :  No.  4  *  has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children  was  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  ^  has  a 
dirty  school-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  ventilated  all  over ;'  the 
children  '  rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fresh  water  except 
from  the  neighbor's  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  -an  extremely  dirty  school- 
room, without  ventilation,  tlie  children  not  clean,  and  no  convenience  for 
water.'  No.  24  *  has  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
in  its  arrangements.' 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  the  schoolrhouses 
are  without  privies.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  tlian  one  in 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the  state,  has  this  appendage ; 
and  in  tliese,  it  was  almost  inviviably  found,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  of  tlie  attention,  which  is  paid  at  these 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
very  poorest  families  think  of  living  without  such  a  convenience  at  home; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  go^  dwelling-house,  but  provide  no  place 
for  retirement  when  performing  the  most  private  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  thought  to  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Vet  respectable  parents  allow  their  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  of  extreme 
levity,  and  when  the  youthful  mind  is  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  a  pn>- 
rient  imagination.  Says  one  of  the  visiters  (Report,  1840,  p.  77),  'In 
most  cases  in  this  town,  tlks  scholars,  male  and  female,  are  turned  promis- 
cuously and  simultaneously  into  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  so  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  'stump*  for  a  covert  to  the  calls  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendency,  on  the  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  are  truly  lamentable.'  So  the  visiters  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  counties :  *  We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  neglected  to  erect  privies  for  the  use  of  the  children  at 
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■chool.  This  IS  a  laioentable  error.  The  injury  to  the  taste  and  morait 
of  the  children  wliich  will  naturally  result  from  this  neglect,  is  of  a  cliar* 
acter  much  more  serious  than  the  discomfort  which  is  obviously  produced 
by  iV'-^Beporty  1840,  p.  131.)" 

VERMONT. 

Extract  Jram  the  ^^  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Supcrintendenl 

(Hon,  Juorace  Eaion^)  of  Common  SchoolSj  October^  1846,"  ma(2e  to  the 

ijegislature. 

"•  It  might  occur  to  any  one  in  travelling  through  the  State,  that  our 
iN^hool-houses  are  almost  uniformly  located  in  an  uninteresting  and  un- 
suitable spot,  and  that  the  buildings  themselves  too  generally  exhibit  an 
unfavorable,  and  even  repulsive  aspect  Yet  b)r  giving  some  license  to 
^e  imagination  it  might  be  Bup]X)scd  that,  notwithstanding  their  location 
and  external  aspect  were  so  forbidding,  the  internal  appearance  would  be 
more  cheerful  and  pleasant — or  at  least,  that  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction within  would  be  comfortably  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  the 
school-house  was  intended  to  fulfil.  £ut  an  actual  inspection  of  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State,  by  Count)r  Super- 
intendents, discloses  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  oriinarilv  tlie  interior  does 
but  correspond  with  the  exterior,  or  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  buildings  throughout  the  State  must  be  set 
down  as  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  melancholy  fact  is  established  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  all  our  Countv  Superintendents,  that  in  eveij 
quarter  of  the  State  they  are,  as  a  class,  altogether  unsuited  to  their 
high  purposes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  them  are  located  upon  the  line 
of  the  highway;  and  as  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district  usually 
determines  their  situation,  aside  from  the  relation  with  the  road,  it  is  a 
rare  cliance  that  one  is  not  placed  in  an  exposed,  unpleasant  and  uncom- 
fortable spot  In  some  cases — especially  in  villages — ^their  location 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  worth,  or  rather  by  &e  uorthlessnesa  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand — that  being  selected  which  is  of  the 
least  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Seldom  or  never  do  we  see  our  school- 
houses  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubbery,  to  serve  the  purpose  which 
they  might  serve  so  well — that  of  delighting  the  eye,  gratifying  the 
taste,  and  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort,  by  shielding  from  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  breaking  the  bleak  wmds  of  winter.  And 
from  buildings  thus  situated  and  thus  exposed,  pupils  are  turned  out  into 
the  streets  for  their  sports,  and  for  other  purposes  still  more  indispensable. 
What  better  results  could  be  expected  under  such  a  system  tnan  that 
our  '^irls  should  become  hoydens  and  our  boys  blackguards?'  Indeed 
it  would  be  a  happy  event,  if  in  no  case  results  still  more  melancholy  and 
disastrous  than  this  were  realized. 

But  this  notice  of  ordinary  deficiencies  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  error  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  school-houses.  In  some  cases  they 
are  brought  mto  close  connection  with  positive  nuisances.  In  a  case 
which  has  fallen  under  the  Superintendent's*  own  personal  observation, 
one  side  of  the  school-house  forms  part  of  tlie  fence  of  a  hog-yard,  into 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  calves  from  an^extensive  dairy  estaolish- 
ment  nave  been  thrown  from  time  to  time,  (disgusting  and  revolting 
spectacle!)  to  be  rent  and  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils— except  such  portions  of  the  mutilated  and  mangled  carcasses  as 
were  leil  by  the  animals  to  ^  to  decay,  as  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  storm.  It  is  true  the  windows  on  the  side  of  tne  building  adjoining 
the  yard,  were  generally  observed  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  shut  out  tho 
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almost  insupportable  stench  which  arose  from  the  decomposing  remains. 
But  this  closure  of  windows  could,  in  no  great  degree,  ^  abate  the  nui* 
sance ;'  for  not  a  breath  of  air  could  enter  the  house  from  any  direction 
but  it  must  come  saturated  with  tlie  dis^sting  and  sickening  odor  that 
loaded  the  atmosphere  suround.  It  nee&  no  professional  learning  to  tcU 
the  deleterious  influence  upon  health,  which  must  be  exerted  by  such  an 
agency,  operating  for  continuous  hours. 

Such  cases,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  usual  exemption  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, from  even  such  outrages  upon  their  senses  and  sensibilities,  as  have 
been  detailed,  is  to  be  attrmuted  to  the  fact  that  such  arrangements  are 
not  ordinarily  convenient,  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  conviction  Oa 
their  impropriety,  or  any  general  and  settled  purpose  to  avoid  them. 
The  case  is  named  as  at  least  strong  evidence  that  the  pertinency  of  con- 
siderations, involving  a  regard  either  to  taste,  comfort,  or  even  health  it- 
self, is  generally  overlooked  or  disregarded,  m  fixing  upon  a  site  for  a 
school-house.  At  all  events  these  purposes  are  cdl  exposed  to  be  violated 
under  the  prevailing  neglect  of  districts  to  secure  the  possession  of  suf- 
ficient ground  for  a  yard  around  the  school-house.  But  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  urffe,  beyond  the  bare  suggestion,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  school-nouses,  a  comfortable  location,  a  sufficient  yard  and 
play-ground,  a  wood-house  and  other  out-buildings,  a  convenient  access 
to  water,  and  the  surroundinff  of  the  premises  with  shade-trees  which 
might  serve  for  shelter,  as  well  as  delight  the  eye,  and  aid  to  render  the 
school-house — what  it  should  be — one  of  the  most  attracting  and  delight- 
ful places  of  resort  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  such,  that 
when  tj^e  child  shall  have  clianffed  into  the  gray-haired  man,  and  bis 
memory  wanders  back  through  the  long  vista  of  vanished  years,  seeking 
for  some  object  on  which  it  may  repose,  this  shall  be  the  spot  where  it 
shall  love  to  rest 

In  the  construction  of  the  school-house — embracing  its  material,  style 
of  architecture,  and  finish-^-as  little  care  and  taste  are  exhibited,  as 
might  be  expected  from  tlie  indifference  manifested  iii  regard  to  its  loca- 
tion and  surrounding  circumstances.  Cheapness  of  construction  seems, 
in  mo^t  cases,  to  be  the  ffreat  governing  principle,  which  decides  upon 
its  materials,  its  form,  and  all  its  intemm  arrangements.  No  complaint 
on  this  score  could  justly  be  made,  if  the  generalcondition  of  these  build- 
ings were  clearly  and  fairly  attributed  to  want  of  ability.  But  while  our 
other  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  have  improved  in  elegance,  con- 
venience, and  taste,  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  our  school- 
houses  linger  in  the  rear  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  former  age.  In  this 
respect 

•  *  That  which  In  days  of  yore  we  were 

We  at  the  present  moment  are. ' 

Low  walls  might  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  prevailing  defects  m 
school-house  architecture.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  m  a  school- 
room of  the  usual  height,  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  o^  its  oxj^- 
gen;  and  the  dullness,  headache  and  depression  which  succeed  to  tbis 
resul^  are  but  too  well  known  and  too  oflen  felt,  although  they  may  fail 
of  bemg  attributed  to  their  true  cause.  And  why  shomd  our  children  be 
robbed  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  air,  with 
which  our  Creator,  in  the  largeness  and  richness  of  his  bounty,  has  sur- 
rounded the  earth  and  filled  the  sky  ?  But  if  the  condition  of  the  house 
is  such,  as  in  part  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  pure  air,  oy  means  of  broken  windows  and  gaping  crevices — then 
colas,  coughs  and  as  the  ultimate  and  crowning  result — consumption — 
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(and  of  this  disease,  what  thousands  of  castas  have  had  their  ibandationa 
laid  in  the  school-house  1)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  ex 

g)sure.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  pupils, 
ut  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  ordinarily  overlooked 
and  forgotten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  comfortably  protected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  at  hoi#e,  will  inevitaoly  suffer 
the  more  when  exposed  to  them  in  the  school-house.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dwelling 
houses  are  generally  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  is  not  room  here  for  details — not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic  in 
all  its  important  bearings.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  construction  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and 
their  pro^ss  in  learning,  by  the  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  out  the  extent  of  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it 

One  cause  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  school-houses^  doubtless,  is  the  want  of  proper 
models.  Districts,  when  about  erectmg  a  school-house,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form  the  plan  of  a 
proper  school-house — one  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  ends  which 
should  be  sought,  such  as  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils^ 
convenience  for  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  study — would  require  such  an  extent 
of  observation  and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health,  of 
mind  and  mor^s — and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which 
all  the  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  without 
an  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 
And  districts  nave  almost  universally  relt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
is  believed  that  hereafter,  information  on  the  subject  of  school-house 
architecture,  will  be  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  first  step,  some  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  itself  of  the  necessary 
information,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of^  a  well 
located,  well  planned,  and  well  constructed  school-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  of  high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  themselves 
an  inestimable  blessing.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  noble  purpose  ?    What  district  will  lead  the  van  1 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts  from  the  "  RejpcH  of  the  Commissioner^  (Prof  Bcddnck  ^ 

Dartmouth  College)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  Legislature  of  A^ 

Hampshire^  June  Session^  1847." 

"  The  success  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  school-houses  as  upon  any  other 
single  circumstance  whatever. 

It  is  wonderful,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  strikes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Districts  themselves  as  really  unaccoimtable,  that  care- 
ful and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  through  a  large  part  of  the  severest  and  most  trying 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  so  badly  ventilated,  so 
imperfectly  warmed,  so  dirty,  so  instinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought,  taste,  or  purity.  There  are 
multitudes  of  houses  in  the  State,  not  only  inconveniently  located,  and 
awkwardly  planned,  but  absolutely  dangerous  to  health  and  morak. 
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And  it  has  struck  mc  with  the  greater  surprise,  that  this  is  true  not  only  of 
tiie  thinly  peopled  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  flourishing  villages.  In  one 
of  the  largest  towns  the  principal  District  School  was  kept,  the  last  win- 
ter, in  a  ddapidated  rickety,  uncouth,  skivenly  edifice,  hsurtlly^  more  oom'> 
fortable  than  some  oams  within  sight  of  it  In  one  enterprising  village 
the  school-house,  as  I  looked  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  appeared  deci* 
dedly  the  shabbiest  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
within  reach  of  my  eye.  I  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  scrubbing 
could  keep  clean;  they  were  never  made  to  be  clean:  and  this,  in  place^ 
where  private  taste  is  adorning  the  town  with  the  ornaments  of  architec- 
t«re  and  enriching  the  country  with  the  fruits  of  rural  industry. 

It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  find,  that  a  better  feeling  is  coming  to 
prevail  on  this  subject  Many  districts  are  rebuilding,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, upon  an  unproved  plan.  Some  examples  have  been  set  of  good 
judgment  and  liberal  expenditure  for  this  important  object  And  it  is 
nopei,  that  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 

Whenever  a  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  should  firet  be  carefully  lo- 
cated, so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  whole  district,  and  by  all  means,  on 
an  open,  healthy,  agreeable  site,  with  ample  room  about  it  on  all  sides 
and  out  of  the  way  of  floods  of  water  or  of  dust 

MAINE. 

Extract  from  a  special  ^^  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
uccUion^  upon  the  subject  of  Schootr-ti&uses?^ 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  most  serious  consideration,  that  a  ma-* 
jority  of  the  returns  speak  of  ill-constructed  school-houses  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ^defects  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  kiw  establishing 
common-schools.'  The  strengtii  and  uniformity  of  the  languaj?e  made 
use  of,  as  well  as  the  numerous  applications  to  the  members  of  ue  board, 
and  their  secretary,  for  information  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  evil ;  an  evil,  the  deleterious 
influence  of  which,  unless  it  is  reformed,  and  that  speedily,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  generation,  but  must  be  entailed  upon  posterity.  In 
remarking  upon  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1832, -it  was  said  by  the 
board  of  censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  ^  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  schools  of  our 
country ;  that  which  contributes  most,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  education,  and  which  most  loudly  calls  for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  reform,  it  would  be  the  want  of  spacious  and  con- 
venient school-houses.'  From  every  indication,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  our  school-houses,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, as  it  was  when  made.  For  the  purpose  of  contributing,  in  some 
small  degree,  towards  effecting  a  reform  for  which  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  assistance,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones,  this  report 
is  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  makes  no  claim  to  ori^- 
nality  of  thought  or  language ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  compilation  of  the 
thoughts  and  uinguage  of  othet*s  who  have  given  the  subject  a  careHu 
investigation,  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  respect  To 
save  the  necessity  of  giving  credit,  upon  almost  every  page  of  this  report 
for  borrowed  language,  as  well  ae  ideaa,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  tliat 
the  principal  sources  from  which  the  information  herewith  communicated 
has  been  compiled,  are,  the  reports  upon  the  subject  of  school-houses,  by 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  and  *  The  School-master,' 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson ;  gentlemen  to  whom,  for  their  efforts  in  the 

33  * 
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cause,  a  large  debt  of  mtitDde  is  doe  from  the  friendi  of  edaealkm ;  a 
debt  which  can  be  discharged  in  no  manner  more  acceptable  to  thisi, 
than  by  entering  into  their  labors,  and  adopting  and  reducing  to  practioa 
their  very  valuable  suggestions." 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Extracts  from  ^  Report  on  the  condition  and  improtemtnt  of  the  Pub" 

lie  SchooU  of  Rhode  Mand^  mbmitted  Nov.  1, 1845,  by  Henry  Barnard^ 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools." 

'*  The  condition  of  the  school-houses,  was,  in  m^  circuit  throu^  the 
schools,  brought  early  and  constantly  under  my  notice,  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  ami  thorough  reform,  public  attention  was  early  and  earnestly 
called  to  the  subject  The  many  and  great  evils  to  the  health,  mannerS| 
morals,  and  inteUectual  habits  of  children,  which  grow  out  of  their  bad 
and  defective  construction  and  appurtenances,  were  discussed  and  ex- 
posed, and  the  advantages  of  more  complete  and  convenient  structures 
pointed  out  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, a  law  authorizing  school  districts  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  to  repair 
the  old,  and  build  new  school-houses,  was  drafled  and  passed ;  ana  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  document  was  pre- 
pared embodying  the  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  on  the 
general  principles  of  school-cuchitecture,  and  such  plans  and  descriptions 
of  various  structures  recently  erected,  for  large  and  small,  city  and  coun- 
try districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  as  would  enable  any  com- 
mittee to  act  understandingly.  in  framing  a  plan  suitable  to  the  wants  o. 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  same  document  was  aflerwards 
abridged  and  distributed  widely,  as  one  of  the  ^Educational  TractSj* 
over  the  state.  I  havo^ secured  the  building  of  at  least  one  school-house 
in  each  county,  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  all  the  essentiai 
features  of  location,  construction,  warming,  ventilation,  seats  and  desk% 
and  other  internal  and  external  arrangement& 

During  the  past  two  years,  more  than  iiily  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  or  so  thoroughly  repaired,  as  to  be  substantially  new — and  most 
of  them  nfler  plans  and  directions  given  in  the  above  document,  or  fur- 
nished directly  by  myself,  on  application  from  districts  or  committees." 

"  Of  these,  (three  hundred  and  twelve  school-houses  visited,)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capacity;  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  by  proprietors ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  by  school  dis- 
tricts. Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  school-houses  from  which  full  re- 
turns were  received,  including  tliose  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in 
very  good  repair;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repcur;  and  eighty-six 
were  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes ;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  public  highway,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  without  aii>'  yard,  or  out-buildings  attached ;  and  but  twenty- 
one  had  a  piay-ground  inclosed.  In  over  two  hundred  school-rooms,  the 
average  height  was  less  than  eight  feet,  without  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  other  effectual  means  for  ventilation ;  the  seats  and  desks  were 
calcuiatcd  for  more  than  two  pupils,  arranged  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  in  most  instances,  where  the  results  of  actual  measurement 
was  given,  the  highest  seats  were  over  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  the  lowest,  except  in  twenty-five  schools,  were  over  fourteen  inches 
for  tlie  youngest  pupils,  and  these  seats  were  unprovided  with  becks. 
Two  hundred  ancf  seventy  schools  were  unfurnishea  with  a  clock,  black- 
board, or  thermometer,  and  only  five  were  provided  with  a  scraiier  and 
mat  for  the  feet" 
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"Such  was  the  condition  of  most  of  the  places  where  the  public  schooLl 
were  kept  in  the  winter  of  1843-44,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Washington 
and  Newport,  and  in  not  a  few  districts  in  the  counties  of  Providence  and 
Bristol.  In  some  districts,  an  apartment  in  an  old  shop  or  dwellin^-housB 
was  fitted  up  as  a  school-room ;  and  in  eleven  towns,  the  schoo Aouses^ 
such  as  they  were,  were  owned  by  proprietors,  to  whom  in  many  in- 
stances, the  districts  paid  in  rent  a  mrger  amount  than  would  have  been 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  new  and  commodious  school  house.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  January,  1844,  empowering  school  districts  to 
purchase,  repair,  build  and  furnish  school-houses,  and  since  public  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  structures,  and  to 
better  plans  of  construction  and  internal  arran^ment,  hy  public  addresses, 
and  the  circulation  of  documents,  the  work  ol  renovation  in  this  depart- 
ment of  school  improvement  has  gone  on  rapidly.  If  the  same  progress 
can  be  made  for  three  years  more,  Rhode  Island  can  show,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  school  districts;  more  specimens  of  good  houses,  and 
fewer  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  structures  oC  this  kind,  than 
any  other  state.  To  bring  about  thus  earl^this  great  and  desirable 
result,  I  can  49Uggest  nothing  beyond  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
same  measures  which  have  proved  so  successful  during  the  past  two 
years. 

1.  The  public  mind  in  the  backward  districts  must  be  £ut)used  to  an 
active  sense  of  the  close  connection  of  a  good  school-house  with  a  good 
school,  by  addresses,  discussions,  conversation  and  printed  documents  on 
the  subject  and  by  the  actual  results  of  such  houses  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  towns. 

2.  Men  of  wealth  and  inteUigence  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  and 
capitalists,  in  villages  where  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  can  continue 
tc  exert  their  influence  in  this  department  of  improvement 

3.  School  committees  of  every  town  can  refuse  to  draw  orders  in  favor 
of  any  district  which  will  not  provide  a*  healthy  and  convenient  school- 
room for  the  children  of  the  district ;  and  to  approve  plans  for  the  repairs 
of  an  old,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  tlio  district,  unless  such  plans  embrace  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  good  school-house. 

4.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  must  continue  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitously, plans  and  directions  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
school-houses,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  builders  and  committees  to  such 
structures  as.  can  be  safely  designated  as  models. 

Districts  should  make  regulations  to  preserve  the  school-house  and 
appendages  from  injury  or  defacement,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs,  without  the  formality  of  a  special  vote  on  the 
subject'' 

MICHIGAN 

Extracts  from  ^^  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  {Hon,  ha  Ma^ 

hew.)  qfPttblic  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan  submitted  Decern" 

her  10, 1847." 

"  The  p/oce  where  our  country's  youth  receive  their  first  instruction,  and 
where  nmeteen  twentieths  of  them  complete  their  scholastic  training 
claims  early  attention.  We  may  then  profitably  dwell  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  our  common  school-houses. 

In  some  instances  school-houses  are  favorably  located,  being  situate^ 
on  dry,  hard  ground,  in  a  retired  though  central  part  of  the  district,  in  the 
midst  of  a  natural  or  artificial  grove.    But  they  are  usually  located  with- 
out reference  to  taste,  or  the  health  and  comfort  of  teacher  or  children. 
They  are  generally  on  one  comer  of  public  roads,  and  sometimes  adjfi*' 
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cent  to  a  cooper's  ehop^  or  between  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  saw-milt 
They  are  not  unfrequently  placed  upon  an  acute  angle,  where  a  road 
forks,  and  sometimes  in  turning  that  angle  the  travel  is  chiefly  behind 
the  school-house,  leaving  it  on  a  small  triangle,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
public  roads. 

At  other  times  the  school-house  is  situated  on  a  low  and  worthless 
piece  of  ground,  with  a  sluggish  stream  of  water  in  its  vicinity,  which 
sometimes  even  passes  under  the  school-house.  The  comfort  and  health 
even  of  children  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  parents. 

Scholars  very  generally  step  from  the  school-house  directly  into  the 
highway.  Indeed,  school-houses  are  frequentlv  one  half  in  the  highway, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  adjacent  field,  as  though  thev  were  mifit  for 
either.    This  is  the  case  even  in  some  of  our  principal  villages. 

School-houses  are  sometimes  situated  in  the  midole  of  the  highway,  a 
portion  of  the  travel  being  on  each  side  of  them.  When  scholars  are  en- 
gaged in  tlieir  recreations,  they  are  exposed  to  bleak  ivinds  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  meridian  sun  another  portioa  Moreover,  their  recreatwns  must 
be  conducted  in  the  street,  or  thev  trespass  upon  their  neighbors'  premi- 
ses. Such  situations  can  hardlv  be  expected  to  exert  the  most  favorable 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  the  rising  generation.    *    * 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school-housesL 
yet  there  cu'e  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  hy  thirty  feet  Exclusive  of  entry  and 
closets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  appendages,  school-houses 
are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twentv-iour  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  seven  feet  in  height  They  are,  indeeo,  more  frequently  smaller 
than  larger.  School-houses  of  these  dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by 
at  least  forty-five  scholars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  occasionally  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room 
of  this  size. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmoqihere,  the  innuence 
of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school-room  of  the 
preceding  dimensions  <ibes  not  contain  a  sufficient  uuantity  of  air  to  sus- 
tain the  healtlw  resjpiration  of  even  forty-five  schcuars,  three  hours,  the 
usual  length  or  eacn  session ;  and  frequently  the  school-house  is  imper- 
fectly ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  nooi^  or  indeed,  for  several  days 
in  succession. 

The  ordinarv  facilities  for  ventilating  school-rooms,  are  opening  a  door, 
or  raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows.  The  prevailing  practice  with 
refrence  to  their  ventilation,  is  opening  and  closing  the  door,  as  the  schol- 
ars enter  and  pass  out  of  the  school-house,  before  school,  auring  the  re- 
cesses, and  at  noon.  Ventilation,  as  auch^  I  may  safely  say,  has  not 
hitherto  been  practiced  in  one  school  in  fiflv.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been 
occasionally  set  open  a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised, 
but  the  object  has  been,  either  to  let  the  8)noke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or 
to  cool  it  when  it  has  become  too  warm^  not  to  ventilate  it.  Ventila- 
tion, by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect,  and  fre- 
i^uently  injurious.  A  more  effectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation,  is 
to  lower  the  upper  sash  of  Uie  windows,  or,  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air  to 
escape  into  the  attic  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  communication 
between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice  window,  oi 
otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
chimney,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.    One  half  the  chim- 
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ney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and  tae  other  half  for  a 
ventilator. 

There  are  few  school-houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  is  in  all 
respects  alike ;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in  one  of  the 
three  following  classes : 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  one  or 
two  tiers  of  desks  alons  each  skie  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it : 
the  outer  seat  having  me  wall  of  the  house  for  its  back,  and  the  front  of 
each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next  inner  seat  There  is 
usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and  at  the  end  of  it,  leaving 
the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  from  five  to  eight  scholars. 
Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  can  pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without 
discommoding  others.  All  the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths 
the  entire  number,)  disturb  from  one  to  Ave  or  six  scholars  every  tim« 
they  pass  to  or  from  their  seats ;  unless,  (which  is  about  as  commonly 
practiced,  et^pecially  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they 
clinib  over  the  desks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four  schol- 
ars; and,  sometimes,  they  are  intended  to  accommodate  two  scholars  only, 
so  that  each  of  them,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the  end  desks,)  sita  ad* 
jacent  to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for  the  teacher's  use,  (or  at 
least  a  place  for  one,)  at  the  end  of  the  house  not  occupied  by  the  cross 
seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend  across 
the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise,  and  occa« 
sionalhr  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks  of  the  second 
class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a  row  of 
desks  abng  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it,  the  desks 
fronting  the  wails  of  the  house,  so  that  the  backs  of  the  schohrs,  while 
sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teacher.  In  this  class  of  houses 
there  are  usually  three  long  seats  without  backs,  just  within  the  desks. 
Sometimes  the  seats  are  joined  at  the  comers  so  as  to  continue  unbroken, 
twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once  its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
or  fifty  feet  There  is  usually  a  second  tier  of  scats,  and  sometimes  desks 
within  them,  fronting  the  central  part  of  the  room. 

There  Lsi  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
houses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  extend 
in^  to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent  equili- 
brium of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place  were  the 
seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels  of  communica- 
tion. The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily  troubled  with  cold 
feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were  this  evil  removed,  the 
first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute  a  very  comfortable  and  con- 
venient arrangement,  except  from  the  circumstince  that  the  children  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is  a  serious  evil,  especially  where  both 
sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common 
schools. 

Another  objectbn  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  objection 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent  m  the  second  class  of  houses,  especially 
where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  Were  it  not 
for  this  inconvenience, — which  might  be  obviated  by  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the.  desks,  so  as  to  accommodate  but  two 
scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  adjacent  to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  to 
and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing  others — the  setotid  would,  in  my 
iadgment,  constitute  the  preferable  plan.    All  the  scholars  should  fac* 
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/the  teacher,  but  none  of  them  should  lace  each  other.  This  la  partica- 
larly  important  where  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?— I  can  readily  enumerate 
0ome  of  its  inconveniences,  but  its  real  advantages  are,  in  my  opinioo, 
few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There  is  little 
or  no  uniformity,  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some  of  them 
face  the  walls,  others  the  iimer  part  of  the  room,  and  others  still  sit  astride 
the  seat  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the  school,  a  por- 
tion of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with  their  backs  towards 
him,  while  he  addresses  them.  3.  In  changing  their  positions  in  foul 
weather,  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the  seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those 
who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The  change  of  position  is  frequently  em- 
barrassing to  the  girls.  5.  Front  lights  are  less  pleasant,  and  more  inju- 
rious to  the  eyes,  than  side  lights  or  back  ones  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plane 
seat,  without  a  back,  is  uncomfortable,  andoflen  engenders  d&ase  of  the 
spine,  especially  in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  I  believe,  that 
it  affords  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detecting  the  scholars  when 
engaged  in  mischief.  I  do  not  see  how  any  materiS  advantage  of  this 
kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  become  transparent 

But  were  the  supposed  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tempting 
children  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
skill  in  detecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their  teacher,  they 
frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  conduct  accordin^l)r. 

There  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified,  existing  to  a  less 
or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  houses  I  have  described. 

1.  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequentlv  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  size 
and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.  I  have  visited 
man^  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  schohirs  reverse  the  ordinary 
practice  of  standing  up  and  sitting  dawn.  They  literally  sit  up  and  stand 
down,  their  heads  being  higher  while  sitting  than  when  standing. 

2.  The  desks,  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches  too 
high.  I  liave  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be  seen  of  a 
majority  of  the  scholcu^  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a  part  of  their 
heads,  and  that,  too,  when  Uiey  sat  erect  upon  their  seats.  The  desks, 
moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  de^frees,  so  that  a 
book  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  off.  An  inclination  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  greater  obliquity.  A 
space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  portion  of  the  desk,  should  be 
iefl  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pens,  etc. 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose, of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  dis- 
tant scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  walking  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  what  is  much  worse, 
when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats,  and  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor, 
when  within  reach,  tney  are  constantly  sliding  from  under  them. 

School-houses  are  not  generally  furnished  with  suitable  conveniences 
for  disposing  of  the  loose  wearing  apparel  of  tlie  scholars,  tlieir  dinners, 
etc.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  nails  or  shelves,  in  a  common  entry, 
through  which  all  the  scholars  pass,  upon  which  a  portion  of  their  clothes 
may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  deposited.  But  in  such 
cases,  the  outside  door  is  usually  lefl  open,  the  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and 
the  scholars,  in  haste  to  get  their  own  clothes,  frequently  pull  down  as 
many  more,  which  are  trampled  under  foot  Moreover,  tlie  dinners  are 
frozen,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  devoured  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the 
hogs  tliat  run  in  the  street  But  the  majority  of  school-houses  are  not 
fiiraished  with  an  entry ;  and  where  there  is  one,  frequently  not  even  a 
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nail  can  be  found  in  it,  upon  which  a  single  article  of  clothing  may  be 
hung.  Neither  are  there  nails  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  within  the 
school-room.  Scholars  generally  are  obliged  to  throw  their  clothes 
across  the  desks,  upon  the  seats,  or  into  the  windows. 

School-houses  are  generally  wanned  by  means  of  stoves,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  supplied  with  dry  wood  from  the  wood- 
house.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  such  facilities  for  wanning 
exist,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  much  more  common  to  see  cracked 
and  broken  stoves,  the  doors  without  either  hinges  or  latch,  and  rusty  pipe 
of  various  sizes.  Green  wood,  and  that  which  is  old  and  partly  decayed, 
either  drenched  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow,  is  much  more  frequently 
MBed  for  fuel,  than  sound,  seasoned  wood,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  suitable  wood-house.  With  this  state  or  thin^,  it  is  difficult  to  kindle 
a  fire,  which  bums  poorly,  at  best,  when  kindled.  The  room  is  filled 
with  smoke  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  especially  in  stormy  weather. 
The  school  is  frequently  interrupted  two  or  three  tmies  a  day,  to  fasten 
together  and  tie  up  the  stove  pipe.  This  may  seem  a  little  like  exagger- 
ation. I  Icnow  there  are  many  exceptions.  But  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances some  of  these  inconveniences  exist,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
united  in  more  cases  than  |)eople  are  aware  of  I  have  heard  trustees 
and  patrons  who  have  visited  their  school  with  me,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  say,  "  We  ought  to  have  some  dry  wood  to  kindle  with ;" 
"  I  did'nt  know  as  it  was  so  smoky ;"  "  We  must  get  some  new  pipe ; 
really  our  stove  is  getting  dangerous,"  etc.  And  some  of  the  boys  have 
relieved  the  embarrassment  of  their  parents  by  saying,  ^  It  don't  smoke 
near  as  bad  to-day  as  it  does  sometimes." 

The  principal  reason  why  the  stoves  in  our  school-houses  are  so  cracked 
and  broKen,  and  why  the  pipes  are  so  rusty  and  open,  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  green  toood  fixm  the  snow  bank,  ib  used  for  fuel,  instead  of 
dry  wood  from  the  wood-houM,  There  are  at  least  tliree  reasons  why 
this  is  poor  policy. 

1.  It  takes  at  least  double  the  amount  of  wood.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  otherwise  sensible  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  conversran  of  ice, 
snow  and  moisture  into  steam. 

2.  The  steam  thus  generated  cracks  the  stove  and  rusts  the  pipe,  so 
that  they  will  not  last  one  half  as  long  as  though  dry  wood  from  the  wood- 
house  were  used.    And, 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  an  even  temperature.  Sometimes  it  is 
too  cold,  and  at  other  times  it  is  too  warm.  Several  teachers  have  in- 
formed me  that  in  order  to  keep  their  fires  from  going  out,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  their  stoves  constantly  full  of  wood,  that  a  portion  of  it 
might  be  seasoning  while  the  rest  was  burning.  Moreover,  very  ofien- 
sive  and  injurious  gases  are  generated  in  this  manner. 

Tliere  are,  perhaps,  in  the  maiority  of  school-houses,  a  pail  for  water, 
cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
are  frequently  wanting.  I  need  hardi/  say  every  school-house  should  be 
supplied  witli  them  all.  In  addition  to  these,  every  school-house  should 
be  lurnished  with  the  following  articles: — 1.  An  evaporating  dish  (or  the 
stove,  which  should  be  supplied  with  clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermom- 
eter, by  which  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A 
clocK,  by  which  the  time  of  beginnmg  and  closing  school,  and  conducting 
•jdl  its  exercises,  may  be  governed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs.  5.  An  afth- 
pail  and  ash-house.  For  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequently  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  and  about  the  school-house,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
«ouse  itself  takes  fire  and  burns  down.  6.  A  wood-house,  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drinking, 
but  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  At  last,  though  not  least,  in  this  con* 
nection,  two  privies,  in  the  rear  of  the  school-house,  separated  by  a  high 
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cloec  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  ffirl&  For  want  o« 
these  indispensable  appendages  oC  civilization,  the  delicacy  of  children 
is  frequently  oflfended,  and  their  morals  corrupted.  Nay,  more,  the  un 
natuml  detention  of  the^<;e9,  when  nature  caUs  for  an  evacuation,  is  fre- 
quently the  ibundation  for  chronic  diseases,  and  the  principal  cause  of 
permanent  ill  health,  resulting  not  unfrequently  in  premature  death. 

In  architectural  appearance,  school-houses  have  more  resembled  barns, 
eheds  lor  cattle,  or  mechanic  shops,  than  Temples  of  Science, — windows 
are  broken — benches  are  mutilated — desks  are  cut  up— wooid  is  unpro- 
vided— out  buildings  are  neglected — obscene  images  and  vulgar  deline- 
ations meet  the  eye>  without  and  within — the  ple^terin^  is  smoked  and 
patched — the  roof  is  so  open  as  to  let  in  a  flood  of  water  m  a  storm,  sufifi- 
cient  to  drown  out  a  school,  were  not  the  floor  equally  open." 

We  close  this  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  common,  or  public  school-houses  in  States  where  public  instruc- 
tion has  received  the  most  attention,  with  an  extract  from  a  "  Report 
on  Sclwohhouses  published  by  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  Essex 
County  Teaclier^  Association'in  1833." 

"  There  is  one  subject  more  to  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  refer. 
One  in  which  the  morals  of  the  young  are  intimately  connected,  one  in 
which  parents,  instructors,  and  scholars,  should  unite  their  eflbrts  to  pro- 
duce a  reform ;  there  should  be  iH>thing  in  or  about  school-houses,  calcu- 
lated to  deflle  the  mind,  corrupt  the  heart,  or  excite  unholy  and  forbidden 
appetites ;  yet  considering  the  various  character  of  those  brought  together 
in  our  public  schools,  and  considering  also  how  inventive  are  corrupt 
minds,  m  exhibiting  openly  the  defllement  which  reigns  within,  we  do  not 
know  but  we  must  expect  that  school-houses,  as  well  as  other  public 
buildings,  and  even  fences,  will  continue  to  bear  occasional  marics  both  of 
lust  and  profaneness.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  general  apathy 
which  apparently  exists  on  this  subject,  does  appear  Strang  to  us.  It  is 
a  humbling  fact^  that  in  many  of  these  houses,  there  are  highly  indecent, 
profane,  and  libidinous  marks,  images  and  expressions,  some  of  which  are 
spread  out  in  broad  characters  on  the  walls,  where  they  unavoidably 
meet  the  eyes  of  all  who  come  into  the  house,  or  being  on  the  outside, 
salute  the  traveler  ajs  he  passes  by,  wounding  the  delicate,  and  annoying 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart  While  there  is  still  a  much  greater 
number  in  smaller  character,  upon  the  tables  and  seats  of  the  students, 
and  even  in  some  instances,  of  the  instructors,  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  tliose  who  happen  to  occupy  tliem.  How  contaminating  these  must 
be,  no  one  can  be  entirely  insensible.  And  yet  how  unalarmed,  or  if  not 
entirely  unalarmed,  how  little  is  the  mind  of  community  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  how  little  effort  put  forth  to  stay  this  fountain  of  corruption. 
We  will  mention  as  evidence  of  the  public  apathy,  one  house  which  we 
suppose  is  this  day,  it  certainly  was  a  few  months  since,  defiled  by  images 
and  expressions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  spread  out  in  open  observation 
upon  its  wails,  which  are  known  to  have  been  there  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  this  building  during  all  this  time,  the  summer  and  winter 
schools  have  been  kept ;  here  the  district  have  held  their  business  meet* 
ings;  here  frequently  has  been  the  sin^ng-schooi;  here,  too,  relimous 
meetings  have  oHien  been  held ;  here,  too,  2ie  school  committee,  the  faUiers, 
mothers,  and  friends  of  the  children,  have  come  to  witness  the  progress 
of  their  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  all  of  whom  must  have  wit- 
nessed, and  been  ashamed  of  their  defilement  and  yet  no  eflectual  eflbrt 
bos  been  put  forth  to  remove  them. 
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The  following  viowi  are  eDgraved  from  "  Dagoerrcotype  Likenesses  "  of  two 
district  school-houses  in  Connecticut,  at  they  were '  in  1852,  and  in  which 
schools  were  not  taught,  but  **  kept  according  to  law,"  Although  a  good  work 
has  been  accomplished  within  their  walls,  in  years  which  go  back  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  mhabitant,  they  are  now  neither  attractive  without,  or  con- 
▼enient  within. 
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Village  Scbool^ouse  ct  Allendale,  N.  PnovmnicB,  R.  L 


n.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  froin  all  parts  of  the  district; 
retired  from  the  dust,  noise,  and  danger  of  the  highway;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one 
or  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influences  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building, 
either  common  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greensward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  rotjiry  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  exercise,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex  ;  each  en- 
trance distinct  from  the  front  door,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  for  the  feet ;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c.,  for  hats,  over- 
coats, over-shoes,  and  umbrellas ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  sufllicient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend ;  with  verge 
enough  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
gious families,  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  which  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

5.  At  least  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  blank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  by  blinds, 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passing  over  a  red-hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school-room,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes,  may  be  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  for 
more  than  two  pupils,  inclined  towards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  except  two  to  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  to  prevent  noise — fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,)  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pcncil'holder  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supported  by  end-pieces  or 
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Stanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convonient  for  sweeping,  and  to  admit  of 
easy  access  to  the  seat — these  of  varying  heights  for  small  and 
large  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  than 
two,  unless  separated  by  an  aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi- 
nary chair,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  seated, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  press- 
ing hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  for  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder-blades. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks, so  as  to  allow  of* an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
his  overcoat,  <Scc.,  a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
maps,  apparatus,  and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  hi^  capa- 
cities for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

13.  Accommodations  for  a  school  library  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation among  the  pupils,  both  at  school  and  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  field,  or  the  work- 
shop, after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in  place  of  the 
wretched  perversions  of  architecture,  which  almost  universally  char- 
acterize the  district  school-houses  of  New  England. 

15.  While  making  suitable  accomipodation  for  the  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investment,  on  the 
part  of  many  districts,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangement 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  ofiice  of  teaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school-house  and 
premises,  and  more  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
in  Germany. 

1 6.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  should  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Perfect 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed  in  re- 
lation to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement  story  paved  under 
feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper 
room  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  for  calisthenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  every  school. 


ni.    PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  determining  the  details  of  construction  and  arrangement  t)r  a 
school-house,  due  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  country  and  city,  of  a  large  and  a  small  number  of 
scholars,  of  schoob  of  different  grades,  and  of  different  systems  of 
instruction. 

1.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  country  districts  as  they  are 
now  situated,  there  will  be  but  one  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purposes  needed.  This  must  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  for  the  varying  circumstances  of 
a  summer  and  of  a  Mrinter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  religious 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  be  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  associated  districts  a  school  for  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  better,  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
thoroughly  governed  and  instructed  schools. 

2.  In  small  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  will  be  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupils.  It  is  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  the 
same  floor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools 
can  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro- 
priated to  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grades — viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department ;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools.  In  manufacturing 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regularly  organized 
Infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals,  manners,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children.  ^ 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  superA'ision,  instruction  and  recitations,* 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separate  class  rooms  for  recitation,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed.         ^ 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1838,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachers  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-houses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  fixtures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, will  be  here  given. 
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Plaks  of  School-Houses  with  onb  School*rook. 

The  largest  number  of  school-bouses  wbich  are  erected  with  but 
one  school-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primary  Schools. 


District  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regur 
lations  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  even  from  older  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  yaries  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  often  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  aud 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
4  be  effected,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed 


Primary  Schools. 

By  a  Primary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  community 
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onder  fourteen  years  of  age — ^but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  of 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  least 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  tbe  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  ofilipring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable  ;  and  die  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  modt  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  tfie  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  of  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
mOre  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 

Location,  Yard,  and  Plat  Ground. 

The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  should  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,*and  in  nil  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared — for  a  house 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plains,  unsheltered  hill  tops, 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  'the  land  may  be. 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
spacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornments  of  flower  platSy 
shrubbexy,  and  trees. 
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In  the  country,  and  in  small  villages,  there  will  be  no  difficultj, 
to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  or  committee,  in  procuring 
a  spacious  lot,  attractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directions,  the  cheap 
jet  priceless  educating  influences  of  fine  scenery. 

In  citv  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  common  to  the 
whole  school,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex.  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  most  perfect  seclusion, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  facilities  for  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  mainly  by  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils.  For  purposes  of  recreation,  except  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  young  children,  and  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  spe- 
cially trained  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the 
play  ground,  this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued 
at  all  times,  without  system,  without  reference  to  age,  or  strength* 
or  the  purposes  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  is 
abused,  and  serious  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gymnastics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  diflicull  fetes  of  activity,  strength,  and 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  trials  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  constitution  of  each  pupil,  and  so  alternated 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinarj*^  spots,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  mihtary  drill,  and  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gymnasium — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress,  pimctuality,  promptitude,  and  obeifl- 
ence.  is  made  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer- 
cises— then,  they  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  their  in- 
troduction should  be  provided  in  the  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  instruments  should  be  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  expense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  description  may  be  useful  to  an  ingeni- 
ous carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  systematic  treatise  on  gym- 
nastics.* The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primary  school,  is  copied  from  W^ilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 

*  See  iNSTRucTioiva  in  Gymnastic  a,  containing  a  full  drscrlption  of  more  than  eight  hQn> 
drcd  exercises,  and  Ulaslrated  by  five  hundred  engrayinfnii  Uj  J.  E.  D'Alfoiice,  lale  pro* 
feasor  of  GymnaMics  la  the  Military  School  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  in  Paris.  Mew  York: 
Qcorge  F.  Ncsbit  A  Co.,  Wall  street    1861. 
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The  house  should  stand  in  a  dry  and  airy  situation,  large  enough  to  allov 
a  spacious  play  ground.  No  pains  should  be  spared  on  this  princi|»l  and  par- 
amount department  of  a  proper  infant  school.  The  more  extensive  the 
ground  may  be,  the  better ;  but  the  smattest  size  fbr  200  children  ought  to  be 
100  feet  in  length,  by  at  least  60  in  breafdth.  It  should  be  walled  round,  not 
so  much  to  prevent  the  children  from  straying,  as  to  exclude  intruders  upon 
them,  while  at  play  :  for  this  purpose,  a  wall  or  close  paHng,  not  lower  than 
six  feet  high,  will  be  found  sufficient.  With  the  exception  m  a  flower  border, 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad  all  round,  lay  the  whole  ground,  after  leveling  and 
draining  it  thoroughly,  with  small  binding  gravel,  which  must  be  alwajrs  kept 
in  repair,  and  well  swept  of  loose  stones.  Watch  the  gravel,  and  prevent  the 
children  making  holes  in  it  to  form  pools  in  wet  weather;  dress  the  flower 
border,  and  keep  it  always  neat ;  stock  it  well  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
make  it  as  gay  and  beautiful  as  possible.  Train  on  the  walls  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  currant  bushes ;  place  some  ornaments  and  tastefol  decora- 
tions in  diflerent  parts  of  the  border— as  a  honeysuckle  bower,  &c.,  and  sepa- 
rate the  dressed  ground  from  the  graveled  area  by  a  border  of  strawberry 
plants,  which  may  be  protected  from  the  feet  of  the  children  by  a  skirting  of 
wood  on  the  outside,  three  inches  high,  and  painted  green,  all  round  the 
ground.  Something  even  approaching  to  elegance  in  the  dressing  and  decking 
of  the  playground,  w^ill  aflford  a  lesson  which  may  contribute  to  refineaient 
and  comfort  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  clean  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
but  to  a  taste  for  decoration  and  beauty,  which  will  tend  mainly  to  expei 
coarseness,  discomfort,  dirt,  and  vice,  from  the  economy  of  the  hnmUex 
classes. 

For  the  excellent  and  safe  exercise  afforded  by  the  Rotary  Swing,  erect,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  two  posts  or  masts,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high  above  the  ground ;  nine  inches  diameter  at  the  foot,  di- 
minishing to  seven  and  a 
half  at  top ;  of  good  well- 
seasoned,  hard  timber; 
c  liar  red  with  fire,  about 
three  feet  under  ground, 
fixed  in  sleepers,  and 
bound  at  top  with  a  strong 
iron  hoop.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  post 
is  sunk  perpendicularly 
a  cylindrical  hole,  ten 
inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  made 
strong  by  an  iron  ring 
two  inches  broad  within 
the  top,  and  by  a  piece  of 
iron  an  inch  thick  to  fill 
up  the  bottom,  tightly 
fixed  in.  A  strong  pivot 
of  iron,  of  diameter  to 
turn  easily  in  the  socket 
described,  but  with  as 
little  lateral  play  as  pos- 
sible, is  placed  vertically 
in  the  hole,  its  upper  end 
standing  4  inches  above 
it.  On  this  pivot,  as  an 
axle,  and  close  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  but  so  as 
to  turn  easily,  is  fixed  a 
wheel  of  iron,  twenty- 
four  inches  diameter, 
strengthened     by     fo'ir 
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spokes,  something  like  a  common  roastinff-Jack  wheeU  bat  a  little  lar^r.  The 
nm  should  be  flat,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  ^n  inch  thick.  In  this  rim  are 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  rivet  six  strone  iron  hooks,  made  to  turn  in  the 
holes,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  fixed  six  well- 
chosen  ropes,  an  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  having  half-a-dozen  knots,  or  small  wooden  balls,  fixed  with  nails, 
a  foot  from  each  other,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremity^  and  ascending  to 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  whole  machine,  fixed  to  the  prolongation  or  the  pivot,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  wheel,  to  protect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a  few 
waggoners*  bells  appended,  would  have  a  cheerful  efiect  on  the  children. 
The  operation  of  this  swins  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  Four, 
or  even  six  children,  lay  hold  of  a  rope  each-,  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and, 
starting  at  the  same  instant,  run  a  few  steps  in  the  circle,  then  suspend  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  drop  tlieir  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  impulse  is 
wanted  ;  again  swing  rouna,  and  so  on.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
will  often  fly  several  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  ground. 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercised ;  and  to  render 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  sever- 
al rounds  in  one  direction,  the  party  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  and  go 
round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the  ex- 
ercise among  the  pupils,  the  rule  should  be,  that  each  six  pupils  should  have 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  counted 
the  rotations. 

Toys  being  discarded  as  of  no  use.  or  real  pleasure,  the  only  plaything  of 
the  playground  consists  of  bricks  for  buildins,  made  of  wood,  tour  inches  by 
two  and  one  and  a-half.  Some  hundreds  of  these,  very  equally  made,  should 
be  kept  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  of  the  ground,  as  the  quieter  children  delight 
to  build  houses  and  castles  with  them  ;  the  condition,  however,  always  to  be, 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  tall  com- 
plement or  tcde  of  bricks  they  take  out ;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  thaa 
one  lesson. 

In  a  corner  of  the  playground,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  clos- 
ets for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each  ;  that  for  the  boys  is  sepa- 
rate from,  and  entered  by,  a  different  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  Sup- 
ply the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upper  end,  shall 
run  along  with  a  slope  under  all  the  seats,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  in  the  ground. 
See  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  misused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  teach- 
er and  mistress  should  often  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
delicacy.  Mr.  Wilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  adjoining  the 
small  class-room,  with  small  apertures  for  the  teacher's  eye  in  the  class-room 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  children,  especially  in  the  humbler  ranks,  require 
more  training. 
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The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars, 
from  the  ground  plan 
recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
h\B^' Early  Educa- 
tion^ published  in 
1840.  The  original 
plan  embraces  a 
dwelling    for    the 

teacher*s  family,  and  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
girls,  each  school  having  a  gallery,  class-room,  and  playground.  The  school- 
room is  about  60  feet  long  bv  38  wide,  and  the  cbss- rooms  each  13  ft.  by  10. 
D.  Desks  and  Seats.    G.  Gailery,  capable  of  accommodating  100  children. 
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The  chief  requisites  in  an  infant-Bchool  pTav-ffround  are  the  following ; 
A  Climbing  Stand  ;  a  Horizontal  Bar ;  Parallel  Bars ;  Wooden  Swings ;  a 
Double  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Climbing  Stand  consists  essentially 
of  a  frame-work  of  poles,  which  support  ropes 
for  climbing.  One  of  the  most  simple  and 
economical  is  made  of  two  ordinary  scaffold 
poles,  planed  smooth  and  painted,  which  sup- 
port a  transverse  beam  having  hooks,  to 
which  the  ropes  are  attached. 

The  dimensions  may  be  as  follows :  Length 
of  perpendicular  poles,  15  feet,  of  which  4 
feet  are  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  circumference 
of  poles  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  14 
inches ;  length  of  transverse  beam  at  top,  9 
feet.  To  this  beam  are  attached,  by  screw- 
ing in,  two  iron  hooks,  which  support  the 
ropes ;  these  are  1  h  inches  in  diameter,  to 
afford  a  firm  grasp  to  the  hand.  In  order 
that  the  ropes  may,  not  wear  through  where  attached  to  the  hooks,  thejr  are 
spliced  round  an  iron  rins,  which  is  grooved  on  the  outer  surface  to  give  a 
firmer  hold  to  the  rope.  Both  the  ropes  should  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  poles  so  as  to  hang  loosely  :  if  not  fastened  at  the  bottom,  the  children 
use  them  as  swings  while  clinging  to  them,  and  are  apt  to  injure  themselves 
by  falling,  or  others  by  coming  violently  in  contact  with  them. 

No  apparatus  is  more  advantageous :  it  is  economical  in  its  erection,  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  it  affords  exercise  to  a  number  of  children  at 
the  same  time,  a  succession  being  constantly  engaged  in  climbing  and  de- 
Bcendine  the  ropes  and  poles ;  the  muscular  exertion  is  not  violent,  but 
decidedly  beneficial,  expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  power  and  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  arms.  This  exercise  is  also  quite  free  from  danger,  the  chil- 
dren never  advancing  higher  up  the  ropes  than  they  feel  themselves  secure. 
During  the  seven  vears  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  has  been 
established,  200  children  have  been  the  average  attendance,  but  no  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  climbing-stand. 

The  Horizontal  Bar  consists  of  a  wooden  bar  formed  of  beech,  red  deal, 
or  some  other  tough  wood  not  apt  to  splinter  or  warp,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  usually  six  feet  long,  turned  or  planea  round  and  smooth,  in 
order  that  the  hands  may  not  be  blistered  by  the  friction. 

Every  play-ground  should  possess  two  or  three  of  these  useful  additions ; 
one  6  feet  from  the  around,  another  5  feet,  and  a  third  4  feet  high, — each  one 
being  supported  and  fixed  firmly  by  a  post  at  both  ends.  Or  the3r  may  be 
arranged  so  that  four  posts  will  support  the  three  bars.  The  exercises  per- 
formed on  the  horizontal  bars  consist  in  the  child  remaining  suspended  by 
the  arms  and  hands  ;  in  drawing  the  body  up  so  as  to  look  over  the  bar  sev- 
eral times  in  succession  ;  in  traversing  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other 
(suspended  by  the  hands,)  both  backwards  and  forwards ;  in  swinging  the 
body  whilst  suspended  from  the  bar. 
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The  Parallel  Bar  consists  of  two  bars 
placed  parallel  with  one  another,  each  being 
from  6  to  8  feet  long,  4  inches  deep  by  2 
inches  wide,  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 
The  posts  that  support  these  bars  in  their  po- 
sition should  be  18  inches  apart.  The  bars 
should  project  four  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  of  parallel  bars  are  advantageous,  one  being  3  feet  0  inches  high 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  4  feet  high  for  the  elder. 

The  exercises  on  these  bars  consist  in  supporting  the  body  on  the  arms, 
one  hand  resting  on  each  bar,  and  by  moving  each  hand  alternately,  proceed- 
ing forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars ;  in  swinging  the  body  between 
the  arms ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  both  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Wooden  Springs  afford  a  kind  of  exercise  extremely  popular  with 
the  younger  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Each  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  1.  A  piece  of  3-inch 
deal,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting  18  inches  above  the  surface.  At  each  edge  of 
this  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eye  to  receive  the  iron  pivot 
on  which  the  upper  piece  works.  The  upper,  or  horizontal  piece,  is  made  of 
3-inch  plank,  1  foot  wide  and  13  feet  long.  At  each  end  or  this  piece  three 
handles,  formed  of  1  t-inch  deal,  are  strongly  mortised  in,  1  foot  apart,  thus 
forming  seuts  for  three  children  at  each  end.  Between  the  handles  the 
plank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edees,  so  as  to  form  an  easy  seat.  At  the 
under  surface  of  each  end  a  small  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
plank  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  above  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  support  be  made  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  swing  is  much  lessened ;  if  the  plank  be  made  shorter,  or 
the  support  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  serious  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seats.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  stout  as  recommended,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  violent  action. 


The  Double  Inclined  Plane  is  adapted  more  especially  for  the  jrounger  chH- 
dren.  It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  1  foot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 8  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
13  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  U  inch  in  thickness.  On  the  upper  surf&ce  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  small  eross- 
pieces,  to  prevent  the  feet  slipping. 


The  use  of  the  inclined  plane  is,  that  by  ascending  and  descending  it,  chil- 
dren acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  The  exercise  is  beneficial, 
as  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  even  of  the  body.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  .to  jump  from,  as  the  children  can  themselves 
vary  the  height  of  the  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  various  exercises  is,  that  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  children  thus  fitted  for  a  future  life 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  in  case  of  accidents 
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In  additioii  to  these  unple  appltMioei  of  the  playgnxiBd,  and  which  are  partica- 
larly  adapted  to  young  children,  there  are  a  Tariety  of  gymnastic  machines  or 
apparatus,  designed  for  the  sjrstematic  exercise  of  the  entire  physical  organiation 
of  scholari,  some  of  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  some  sheltered 
position  of  the  yard,  in  all  city  schools,  but  which  should  be  acoeasible  only  under 
strict  regulations,  and  the  instruotioDB  of  a  weU-trained  master.  As  an  illustra- 
tion both  of  the  machines  and  their  arrangement,  we  give  below  engraTings  of 
the  ground  plan  and  principal  machines  of  the  gymnasium  attached  to  the  Collegi- 
ate and  Conmiercial  Institute— «  private  school  of  the  highest  grade  of  William 
H.  Russell,  of  New  Haven — whidi  has  the  beat  apparatus  which  has  fallen  under 
our  observation  in  this  country. 

In  the  large  cut,  there  will  be  observed  a  partition  running  acrois  the  building 
near  the  stove  and  staircase  W,  This  marks  the  limit  of  a  boarded  platform  at 
this  end,  upon  which  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  dressing-room,  or  at  least 
for  clothes  pegs. 

As  the  letters  upon  the  cuts  of  single  machhies  designate  the  aame  machines  hi 
the  larger  engraving,  the  descriptions  which  we  will  give  of  them  will  apply  to 
both. 

The  wooden  horoe,  it,  is  a  log,  which  may  be,  if  preferred,  rudely  fashioned 
like  a  horw's  body,  and  is  set  upon  four  legs,  about  breast  high.    Two  crosa- 


pieoee,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  cut,  should  be  set  transversely  in  the  places  of 
the  pommel  and  cantle  of  the  saddle,  raised  high  enough  to  allow  of  being  well 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  rounded  over  the  top.  The  exercises  upon  this  ma- 
chine are  leaps  and  vaulting  with  the  help  of  the  hands,  which  are  set  upon  the 
above  crosikpieoes,  or  on  various  parts  of  the  machine.  B,  is  a  opring-board ;  an 
elastic  plank  raised  upon  blocks  at  the  ends,  to  assist  the  spring.  It  is,  however, 
doubtftd  whether  such  aids  are  desirable,  for  they  do  not  habituate  the  pupil  to 
the  unyielding  surfiice  from  which  leaps  must  generally  be  taken.  The  wooden 
horse  exercises  give  elasticity  and  spring  to  the  frames  and  are  useful  to  riders. 

C,  Is  a  olanting  ladder^  and  2),  a  horizontal  one.    The  exercises  upon  these, 
oonaist  in  hanging  upon  or  under  them,  and  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other, 


oy  means  of  the  handa  alone,  In  various  ways,  and  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
gripe,  the  arms,  and  the  shoulders.  The  slanting  ladder  may  run  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  from  a  base  about  four  feet  high,  to  on  altitude  as  great 
as  ia  convenient 
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JET,  is  a  pair  cfparaUel  Inurt.  both  horizontal  and  slanting.    The  ezercisea  upon 
this  mafihinft  widen  the  shoulders,  open  the  chest,  and  strengthen  that  and  the 


je: 


1 1  III  II 


ahonlders.  They  are  somewhat  difficult,  but  exceedingly  strengthening.  The 
bare  are  large  enough  to  grasp,  say  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness  by  three 
and  a  half  deep,  set  upon  strong  nprights,  so  framed  that  the  uprights  at  then- 
insertion  do  not  extend  beyond  the  bm.  About  five  feet  is  a  proper  height  fi»r 
the  upper  side  of  the  bars. 

/*,  is  a  pair  of  inclined  ropea^  with  their  sliding-boxes.    The  windlass  at  IT,  witb 
a  stout  ratchet,  is  used  to  keep  the  ropes  stnwed  tight.    This  machine  is  not 


Tory  useful ;  the  principal  operation  to  be  performed  upon  it  being  to  put  the 
sliding-boxes  under  the  arms,  and  progress  up  the  ropes  by  swinging  the  body. 


The  machines  marked  O,  H^  /,  JT,  O,  c,  J,  and  e,  are  fixed  between  timber* 
and  cross-pieces,  whose  places  are  shown  by  dotted  lines,  and  the  ground.  G,  Oj 
are  the  weights.  They  run  in  wooden  tubes,  and  are  suspended  upon  ropes,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  are  rings  for  handles,  seen  hanging  down  in  the  eat. 
These  are  used  to  exercise  the  arms ;  and  the  exercisen  upon  them  are  capable 
of  rapidly  developing  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  upper  arm,  shoulder  and  chest. 
They  are  performed  by  drawing;  or  pushing  out  the  weights  with  the  fingers,  hands, 
or  feet,  m  various  positions,  i/,  is  a  slanting  ladder^  such  as  was  above  described. 
/,  is  a  double  running  rope,  running  over  two  sheaves  set  in  a  cross-piece  upon 
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tha  timben  overbesd,  and  with  a  stout  wooden  handle,  hnng  by  the  middle,  at 
each  end ;  so  that  these  handles  hang  loose,  perhaps  six  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  Two  persons,  of  nearly  eqoal  weight,  are  best  fitted  to  ase 
this  machine.  One  jumps  up  a  few  inches,  while  the  other  weighs  down  upon 
h'ls  end  of  the  rope  so  as  to  keep  it  strained  tight ;  and  as  the  first  oomcs  down 
again,  the  second  inmps  in  his  turn  \  the  motion  being  increased,  if  desired,  until 
the  jumps  carry  the  hands  up  to  the  timber  OTerhead,  and  the  lower  of  the  two 
pupils  crouches  down  to  the  ground.  JT,  is  a  single  and  double  vaulting  bar. 
The  bora  are  movable  in  slips  in  the  uprights,  and  are  set  at  any  desired  height 
by  iron  pegs  running  in  holes  in  the  upri^ts  and  through  the  bars.  The  bars, 
either  alone  or  together,  are  used  for  performing  jumps  from  the  ground,  with 
the  hands  on  the  bar,  and  for  various  other  exercises  with  the  foet  off  the  ground. 
The  vaulting  exercises  strengthen  the  lower  limbs  and  give  elasticity ;  the  re- 
maining ones  are  chiefly  calculated,  as  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  apparatus 
exercises,  to  strengthen  the  body  above  the  waist,  and  the  arms.  O,  is  a  trape- 
Mtum  or  bar-swing ;  a  hard-woml  cross-bar,  hung  by  two  ropes,  and  which  shcmld 
be  about  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trapezimn  exercises 
■re  numerous,  and  consist  of  jumping,  swinging,  and  taming,  in  many  ways. 
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They  are  not  very  dtfficnlt,  and  qoite  f^eaaant  to  perform,  e,  €,  are  two  npfiglit 
ropea  for  dimbing,  and  J  ia  a  perpendicalar  pole  for  the  same  pnrpoae.  These 
ahottld  be  aa  hiffh  aa  the  building  arrangementa  will  allow,  e,  f ,  are  upright  polea, 
with  pegi  in  ^m  fitting  loosely  into  holea.  These  poles  are  to  be  cUmbed  by 
taking  a  peg  in  each  hand  and  setting  them  one  alter  another  into  the  holes.  At 
6,  in  the  large  out,  are  two  upright  poles  at  about  the  width  of  the  shoulders  apart. 
These  may  be  used  for  climbing,  and  for  exercising  the  chest,  by  holding  the 
poles,  one  in  each  huid,  nearly  shoulder  high,  and  pnahuig  the  head  and  riioul- 
ders  through  between  them.  P,  is  a  wide  spring-board  for  jumping  forward. 
£,  is  a  rope  swing,  8.  'is  a  pair  of  iron  rings,  hung  upon  single  ropes  from  a  bar 
orerbead,  about  as  hign  as  Uie  trapezium  ;  and  the  exercises  upon  them  are  of 
the  same  character,  though  more  varied,  difficult,  and  pleasant  They  demand 
and  develope  great  quickness,  and  strength  of  arm  and  chest,  and,  if  practiced  with 
eare,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

T,  is  a  spring'bettm  set  firmly  into  the  wall,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcmm  a  short 
distance  from  it,  so  as  to  famish  considerable  elastic  force.  It  ia  used  for  perpen- 
dicular jumping. 

U,  ia  ajtying-maehine  or  rotary-twing,  which  ia  described  on  page  86. 

F,  is  a  movable  leaping-otand,  for  standing  or  running  jumps.  It  consists  of 
two  light  uprights,  set  in  heavy  bases,  so  as  to  stand  finnly,  and  with  a  row  of 
holes,  an  inch  or  two  apart,  at  correspondmg  heights  in  each.  Pegs  fit  into  these, 
over  which,  at  any  desired  height,  may  be  hung  a  string  with  a  weight  of  about 
five  pounds  at  each  end.  By  this  means  all  danger  of  catching  the  feet  in  jump- 
ing ia  avoided,  aa  a  light  touch  throws  the  string  oflf  the  pegs. 


X,  (which  does  not  appear  on  the  large  cut)  is  a  horUionUil  beam;  a  stout 
square  stick  of  hard  wood  about  twenty  feet  long,  with  tenona  at  each  end, 
running  in  slits  in  the  uprights.  Iron  pins  pass  through  the  uprights,  and  through 
holes  in  the  tenons,  and  hold  the  beam  at  any  height  desired.  The  uprights 
may  stand  about  four  feet  above  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground,  and  the  holes  in  Uiem 
may  be  three  inches  apart  The  beam  should  be  not  less  Uian  four  inches  square. 
This  machine  is  used  for  various  leg  exereises,  which  are  of  considerable  value. 

Exercises  in  marching,  military  drill,  walking,  and  running,  should  be  combined, 
with  the  apparatus  exercises,  as  these  latter  generally  serve  as  to  strengthen 
and  develope  the  body  and  arms  more  than  the  legs.  Mr.  Russell  has  found  a 
most  healthy  and  valuable  disciplinary  infiuence  in  the  military  drill  constantly 
practiced  by  his  pupils.  It  gives  them  promptness,  an  upright  and  graceful  car- 
riage, and  habits  of  regularity  and  quick  obedience.  They  exercise  with  cadet 
muskets,  which  are  stored  in  a  small  loft  in  one  end  of  the  gymnasium,  and  are 
organized  into  a  very  neat  uniform  company. 

All  gymnastic  apparatus  should  be  made  of  the  best  materials  and  put  together 
in  the  best  manner,  in  order  to  withstand  the  great  strain  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  to  prevent  accidents  from  breaking.  Most  or  all  of  the  uprights  should  be 
strongly  framed,  and  braced  into  mud-sQls  at  least  two  feet  under  ground.  No 
exercises  should  be  ordinarily  allowed  in  the  gymnasium,  except  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  directions  of  a  competent  and  reliable  teacher.  The  exercises 
should  bo  reduced  to  a  regular  and  progressive  system,  and  should  be  performed 
with  as  much  regularity  and  care  as  those  of  the  school  recitations ;  according  to 
the  instructor's  directions,  and  by  no  means  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  pupils. 
This  precaution  will  almost  certainly  prevent  the  accidents  whose  occurrence  is  so 
often  used  as  an  argument  against  gymnastics,  and  ill-directed  efForts  to  perform 
the  harder  exercises  before  the  easier  are  mastered ;  it  will  likewise  insure  a 
proper  amount  of  drilh'ng  thorough  acquisition,  and  the  utmost  pleasure  and  ad* 
Tontage  to  the  pnpila. 
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Every  school-house  ehoold  be  prov^kled  with  a  room,  where  the  popil* 
can  resort,  before  and  afler  school  and  during  recess,  in  unpleasant 
weather ;  with  a  shed,  or  other  suitable  place  for  fuel,  which  should  be 
supplied  of  the  best  quality,  in  due  season,  and  in  the  right  condition  for 
use ;  with  a  well,  or  other  mode  of  furnishing  pure  water ;  and  with  a 
bell,  large  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  district  from  which  the  school  ia 
gathered. 

No  department  of  school  architecture  among  us  requires  such  imme- 
diate and  careful  attention  as  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  pri- 
vies. In  none  is  there  now  such  niggardly  economy,  or  outrageous  dis- 
regard to  health,  modesty,  and  morals,  practiced.  Over  this  portion  of 
the  school  premises  the  most  perfect  neatness,  seclusion,  order,  and  pro- 
priety should  be  enforced,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  defile  the 
mind,  or  wound  the  delicacy  or  modesty  of  the  most  sensitive  should  be 
hnmediatly  removed,  and  any  vulgarity  in  respect  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  should  receive  attention  in  private,  and  be  made  a  matter  of 
parental  advice  and  eo-or[X)raUon.  Neglect  in  this  particular,  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  in  providing  suitable  buildings  and  premises,  or  of  the 
teacher,  in  enforcing  proper  regulations,  has  been  followed  with  the  most 
disastrous  results  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  pupils. 

There  should  be  one  provided  for  each  sex,  widely  separated  from 
each  other — inclosed  from  the  general  play  ground, — and  accessible  by 
a  covered  walk,  and,  if  practicable,  from  the  basement,  or  clothes-room 
appropriated  to  each  sex,  and  kept  locked,  except  during  school-hours. 
1  hey  should  be  ventilated,  and  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Where  water  closets  can  he  introduced,  it  will  be  a  wise  economy  to 
adopt  them.  The  following  plan  is  copied  from  ^^  Ekhsan^s  Schootr 
BuUder^s  Guide:' 


A — Cross  sections,  without  the  end  wall  snd  entance. 

a — ^The  seat,  with  water  channel  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  At  the  back  and 
front  of  0,  dipping  1  inch  into  the  water,  is  a  Valentia  slate,  1  inch  thick.  The 
channel,  although  here  drawn  angular,  would  be  better  of  an  oval  form. 

fc— The  level  of  floor. 

B — Longitudinal  section. 

C — Cistern,  supplied  by  boll  tap,  with  sliding  valve  to  lift  and  flush  the  chan- 
nel G. 

£ — (With  line  above)  a  sloping  Valentia  slate,  \\  feet  high,  to  form  nrmal,  dip- 
ping 1  inch  into  the  water. 

n — A  sliding  valve  to  lift  and  let  oflT  water. 

m — An  inclined  trough  or  drain  to  carry  off  water  when  the  channel  is  flushed 
by  opening  valves  c  and  n. 

*  '  d — An  escape  pipe,  bent  to  form  a  trap  at  d,  flxed  at  the  level  of  the  floor, 
behind  the  girt  in  the  comer  of  £,  to  carry  off  superfluous  water. 

The  valves,  at  c,  and  n,  being  opened  every  evening^  or  more  frequently,  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  channel ;  and  the  valve  at  fi  being  first  shut,  the  channel 
G  may  be  filled  before  c  m  closed. 
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1.  Plans  of  School-hodsbs  rscommended  bt  practical 
Teachers  and  Educators. 

PlAH,  SiC.  mECOMMCRDKD  BT  Db.   AuSOTT,  AHD  BT  TBI  AmKSICAK  IhSTI 
TUTB  OP  IllSTRCCnoH. 

In  1830  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction  offered  a  preminm  for  the 
heat  Essay  *'  On  the  Construction  of  School-houses,^  which  was  awarded  ia 
Auff.  1831,  to  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford.  The  Prize  Essay*  was 
puUished  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  the  same  year,  together  with 
a  "  Plan  for  a  Village  School-house^"  devised  by  a  Committee  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute. 

The  plan  of  the  school-room  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcott,  although  less 
complete  in  some  of  its  details,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Mann,  and  can  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut  of  the 
latter  on  the  opposite  page.  The  room,  to  accommodate  56  pupils  each,  with 
a  separate  seat  and  desk,  and  from  8  to  16  small  children  with  seats  for  two, 
should  be  40  ft.  long  by  30  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  occupies  the  north 
end  of  the  room,  towards  which  all  the  scholars  face  when  in  their  seats. 
Each  scholar  is  provided  with  a  seat  and  desk,  (each  2  ft.  by  14  inches,)  the 
front  of  one  desk  constituting  the  back  of  the  seat  beyond.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  level,  with  a  box  and  fid  for  books,  &c.  The  aisles  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  are  2  feet  wide,  and  those  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desk  is  18 
inches.  A  place  for  recitation  8  feet  wide  extends  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  room,  in  the  rear,  with  movable  blackboards.  The  room  can  be  wanned 
by  stove,  placed  as  in  the  cut  referred  to,  or  by  air  heated  by  furnace  or  stove 
in  the  basement.  The  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  ceiling.  A 
thermometer,  library,  museum,  &c.,  are  to  be  furnished. 

In  the  "  Plan  for  a  village  School-house,'"  the  school-room  is  48  ft.  long  by 
35  wide,  to  accommodate  eighty  scholars  with  separate  seats.  The  details 
of  the  arrangements  are  nearly  the  same  as  were  at  that  date  recommended 
for  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  as  are  now  recommended  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society — except  that  the  floor  of  the  room  is 
level,  and  the  seats  are  provided  with  backs.  In  the  explanations  accompany- 
ing the  plan,  the  Directors  recommend,  that  in  villages  and  populous  neigh- 
borhooas,  the  children  be  classified  according  to  age  and  attainment  into  a 
series  of  schools,  and  that  appropriate  rooms  for  each  school  be  provided. 

*  Plan  ebcommeitdkd  bt  Horacb  Makn. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Mann  submitted  a  Report  on  School-houses,  supplementanrto 
his  *'  First  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,'* which  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  school  architecture  with  great 
fulness  and  ability.  This  document  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Massacha- 
setts  Common  School  Journal,  Vol  1.,  and  nearly  so,  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  1.,  and  the  New  York  District  School  Journal, 
Vol.  3.  It  fixed  public  attention  on  the  defects  of  these  edifices,  and  has  led 
to  extensive  improvement  all  over  that  Commonwealth.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  following  its  publication,  over  $516,000  were  expended  in 
the  construction  of  405  new  houses,  including  land,  fixtures,  &c.,  and  over 
$118,000,  in  the  substantial  repairs  of  420  more.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
first  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  where  may  now  be  seen  specimens  of  the  best  school-houses,  and 
the  best  schools,  in  our  countnr.  The  following  plan  embodies  substan* 
tiaUy  the  views  submitted  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Report. 

♦  This  Essay  of  Dr.  Alcott  was  the  pioneer  publication  on  this  snbject.  It  was  toU 
lowcd  in  1833  by  a  "Report  on  School-hoiues"  prepared  by  the  Rct.  G.  B.  Perry,  and 
published  l»y  the  Essex  County  Teacher's  Association.  This  last  is  a  searching  and 
vigorous  exposition  of  this  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  construction,  and  arr>«n{|;e 
mcnts  of  school -houses,  as  they  were  at  that  data  almost  universally  found. 
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A.  Represents  the  teacher's  desk.  B  B.  Teacher's  platform,  from  1  to  2  (t.  in  height. 
C.  Step  for  ascending  the  platform.  L  L.  Cases  for  books,  apparatus,  cabinet,  occ 
H.  Pupils'  single  desks,  2  ft.  by  18  inches.  M.  Pupils'  seat,  1  ft.  bv  20  inches.  /.  Aisles, 
1  ft.  Cinches  in  width.  V.  Place  for  stove,  if  one  oe  used.  E.  Koom  for  recitation,  for 
retiring  in  case  of  sudden  indisposition,  for  interview  with  parents,  when  neccssarj',  &o. 
It  mny  also  be  used  for  the  library,  dec.  F  F  F  F  F.  Doors  into  the  boys'  and  girls* 
entries — from  the  entries  into  the  school-room,  and  from  the  school-room  into  the  recita- 
tion room.     O  O  G  G,  Windows.    The  windows  on  the  sides  are  not  lettered. 

For  section  of  seat  and  desk  constructed  after  Mr.  Mann's 
plan,  sec  p.  47.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  fitting  tip  the 
same  school-room  for  old  and  young,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
such  country  schools  as  we  now  have,  Mr.  Mann  propoied 
in  this  Report  a  union,  for  instance  of  four  districts  which 
did  not  cover  more  than  four  miles  square,  and  the  erection 
of  four  primary  school-houses,  (a  a  a  a)  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  each  district,  to  be  taught  by  female  teachers,  and 
one  central  or  high  school,  (A)  for  the  older  children  of  the 
(bur  districts,  taught  by  a  well  qualified  male  teacher.  This 
plan  is  recommended  for  its  wise  use  of  the  means  of  the 
districts,  and  the  elHciency  of  the  instruction  given. 
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Plans,  Sic,  ricommknded  bt  Gborob  B.  Embrsoiv. 

Tho  ''  School  and  Schoolmaster,'^*  contains  a  very  raluabls  chapter  oo 
school-houses,  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  o. 
Instruction,  illustrated  by  drawings,  which,  with  tho  permission  of  the  authors 
and  publishers  are  introduced  here.  The  whole  chapter,  as  the  production 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  and  writers  on  education  of  the  a^e, 
should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
he  subject.     Most  of  his  valuable  suggestions  are  subjoined. 

Situation. — ^So  much  do  the  future  health,  vigor,  taste,  and  moral  priociides 
f  the  pupil  depend  upon  the  position,  arrangement,  and  construction  of  the 
school-house,  that  everything  about  it  is  important.  When  the  most  desira- 
ble situation  can  be  selected,  and  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dictates  of  taste 
may  be  consulted,  it  should  be  placed  on  firm  ground,  on  the  southern  declivi- 
ty of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  open  to  the  southwest,  from  which  quarter  comes 
the  pleasantest  winds  in  summer,  and  protected  on  the  northeast  by  the  top  oi 
the  hill  or  by  a  thick  wood.  From  the  road  it  should  be  remote  enough  to 
escape  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  danger,  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  easily 
accessible  by  a  path  or  walk,  always  dry.  About  it  should  be  ample  .space, 
a  part  open  for  a  play-ground,  a  part  to  be  laid  out  in  plots  for  flowers  ana 
shrubs,  with  winding  alleys  for  walks.  Damp  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant pools  or  unwholesome  marshes,  and  bleak  hilltops  or  dusty  plains,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Tall  trees  should  partially  shade  the  grounds,  not  in 
stiff  rows  or  heavy  clumps,  but  scattered  irregularly  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. Our  native  forests  present  such  a  choice  of  beautiful  trees,  that  the 
grounds  must  be  very  extensive  to  afford  room  for  even  a  single  fine  speci- 
men of  each ;  yet  this  should,  if  possible,  be  done,  for  children  ought  early  to 
become  familiar  with  the  names,  appearance,  and  properties  of  these  noblest 
of  inanimate  things.  The  border  of  a  natural  wood  may  often  be  chosen  for 
the  site  of  a  school ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  thinned  out,  or  if  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
and,  from  limited  space,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  the  kingly,  majpificent 
oaks,  the  stately  hickories,  the  spreading  beech  for  its  deep  mass  ot  shade, 
the  maples  for  their  rich  and  abundant  foliage,  the  majestic  elm,  the  useful 
ash,  the  soft  and  graceful  birches,  and  the  towering,  columnar  sycamore, 
claim  precedence.  Next  may  come  the  picturesque  locusts,  with  their  hang- 
ing, fragrant  flowers  ;  the  tulip-tree ;  the  hemlock,  best  of  evergreens  ;  the 
celtis,  or  sweet  gum  ;  the  nyssa,  or  tupelo,  with  horizontal  branches  and  pol- 
ished leaves  ;  the  walnut  and  butternut,  the  native  poplar,  and  the  aspen. 

Of  extremely  beautiful  American  shrubs,  the  number  is  so  great  that  I  have 
no  room  for  a  list.  What  place  intended  to  form  the  taste  of  the  young, 
should  be  without  the  kalmias,  rhododendrons,  cornels,  roses,  viburnums, 
magnolias,  clethras,  honeysuckles,  and  spiraeas  1  And  whoever  goes  into  the 
woods  to  gather  these,  will  find  a  multitude  of  others  which  he  will  hardly 
consent  to  leave  behind.  The  hilltop  should  be  planted  with  evergreens, 
forming,  at  all  seasons,  a  barrier  against  the  winds  from  the  north  and  east. 

Of  the  flower  plots,  little  need  be  said.  They  must  be  left  to  the  taste  ot 
the  teacher,  and  of  cultivated  persons  in  the  district.  I  can  only  recommend 
our  wild  American  plants,  and  again  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  hardly  a 

*  The  "School  and  Schoolnuuter"  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Emplovera, 

Trustees,  Inspectors,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Common  Schools.    Part  I.    By  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D. 

Part  II.    By  George  0.  Emerson,    pp.  552.    Harper  6c  Brothers,  82  CUff  street.  New 

YorK    Price,  81. 

Thib  excellent  treatise,  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  educational  lit- 
•raturc  of  our  country-,  was  prepared  and  published  originally  at  the  expense  of  James 
Wads  worth,  Esq.,  of  Ocncseo,  N.  Y.,  in  1842.  By  him  a  copy  was  presented  to  each  of 
the  11,000  school  districts  of  that  state.  Following  this  noble  example,  the  Hon.  Martin 
Brimmer,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  caused  to  be  printed,  at  his  expense, 
such  a  number  ofcnpie:!  as  would  supply  one  copy  each  to  all  the  school  dislricis,  and 
one  copy  each  to  all  the  boards  of  school  committee  men,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  should  be  scattered  broadcast  through  every  state  in  the  Union.  In  large 
srden,  or  lor  gratuitous  distribution,  it  can  be  h«l  of  the  publishers  at  a  very  low  ratd. 
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e«iiDtrr  town  hi  New  York  or  New  finglaiid,  from  whose  woods-  tiiid  imsd^ 
0W8  a  nundred  kinds  of  flowers  might  Bot  he  transplaated,  of  beauty  enough 
to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  a  Gennan  or  English  garden,  which  are  now 
negleeted  only  because  they  are  common  and  wild.  Garden  flowers  need  not 
be  exchided ;  ana  if  either  these  or  the  former  are  cultivated,  the  great  ob- 
ject, to  present  something  to  refine  and  inform  the  taste,  will  be,  in  some  de* 
gree,  accomplished. 

If  proper  inclosed  play-grounds  are  proTlded,  the  master  may  often  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sports,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  of  his  pu- 
pils. If  children  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  highway  for  their  amusements, 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  vicos,  brawU 
ings,  and  profanities,  which  belong  to  frequenters  of  highways. 

iSure.— The  room  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  every  pupil,  1.  ^  sit 
comfortably  at  his  desk ;  S.  to  leave  it  without  disturbing  any  one  else ;  3.  to 
see  explanations  on  his  lessons,  and  to  recite  without  being  incommoded  or 
incommoding  others ;  4.  to  breathe  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 

If  the  first  three  objects  are  fully  provided  for,  the  space  on  the  floor  will  be 
sufficient.  But  to  secure  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  the  room 
must  be  not  less  than  10,  and,  if  possible.  Id  or  14,  feet  high. 

.  Arrangement. — For  the  accommodation  of  66  scholars,  so  as  to  give  ample 
room  for  moving,  for  recitations,  and  for  air,  the  dimensions  of  the  house 
should  be  38  feet  by  25,  and  10  feet  in  height  within.  This  Will  allow  an  en- 
try of  14  feet  by  7|,  lighted  by  a  window,  to  be  furnished  with  wooden  pegs 
for  the  accommodation  of  clothes ;  a  wood-room,  10  feet  by  7.},  to  serve  also 
as  an  entrv  for  ^rls  at  recess,  or  as  a  recitation  room ;  a  space  behind  the 
desks  8  teet  wide,  for  fireplace,  passa^,  and  recitations,  with  permanent 
seats  against  the  wall  10  or  1 1  inches  wide ;  a  platform,  7  feet  wide,  for  the 
teacher,  with  the  library,  blackboards,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing ;  the  remaining  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  desks  and  seats  of  the  schol  • 
ars.  For  every  additional  8  scholars  the  room  may  be  lengthened  2^  feet. 
The  desks  and  seats  for  scholars  should  be  of  different  dimensions.  A  dtfsk 
for  two  may  be  31  or  4  feet  Jong.  If  the  younger  children  are  placed  nearest 
the  master's  desk,  the  desks  in  the  front  range  may  be  13  inches  wide,  the 
two  next  14,  the  two  next  15,  and  the  two  most  remote  10,  with  the  heicht, 
respectively,  of  34,  35,  26,  and  27  inches.  The  seats  should  vary  in  lika 
manner.  Those  in  the  front  range  should  be  10  inches  wide,  in  the  two  next 
101,  in  the  two  next  11,  in  the  two  last  11^  or  12 ;  and  13^,  14, 15,  and  16 
incnes,  respoctivelv,  high.    All  edges  and  comers  are  to  be  carefully  rounded. 

It  is  verv  desirable  that  the  north  end  of  the  school-house  be  occupied  by 
the  master^s  desk  ;  that  this  end  be  a  dead  wall ;  that  the  front  be  towards 
the  soutt ;  and  that  the  desks  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils,  as  they  sit  at  them, 
shall  look  towards  the  north.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  1. 
that  the  scholars  will  obtain  more  correct  ideas  upon  the  elements  of  geo- 
graphy, as  all  maps  suppose  the  reader  to  be  looking  northward  ;  2.  the 
north  wall,  having  no  windows,  will  exclude  the  severest  cold  of  winter ; 
3.  the  scholars  wiU,  in  this  case,  look  towards  a  dead  wall,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  evil  of  facing  a  glare  of  light ;  or,  if  a  window  or  two  be  allowed  in 
the  north  wall,  the  light  coming  from  that  quarter  is  less  vivid,  and,  therefore, 
less  dangerous,  than  that  which  comes  from  any  other ;  4.  the  door,  being 
on  the  south,  will  open  towards  the  winds  which  prevail  in  summer,  and/ro/Ti 
the  cold  winas  of  winter. 

If,  from  necessity,  the  house  must  front  northward,  the  master**  desk 
should  be  still  in  the  north  end  of  the  room,  and  the  scliolars,  when  seated, 
look  in  that  direction. 

The  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  master  should  be  fitted  with  shelvies 
for  a  library  and  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  collections  of  natural  curios 
ities,  such  as  rocks,  minerals,  plants,  and  shells,  for  globes  and  for  black« 
boards;  The  books,  apparatus,  and  collections  should  be  concealed  and  pro- 
tected by  doors,  which  may  be  made  perfectlv  plain  and  without  panels,  so  as 
to  be  painted  black  and  serve  as  blackboards.  They  may  be  conveniently 
divided  by  pilasters  into  three  portions,  the  middle  one  for  books,  th€  others 
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li>rft|>|mntiiSMideoQeetioni.  OnoBeofthe  pOattenmarbe  thedock;  aa 
the  other  a  barometer  and  tbermometer :  on  shelves  in  the  comers^  um 
flobes,  and  oyer  the  library  in  the  center,  the  stody  card.  One  of  the  pilaa- 
lers  may  form  part  of  the  ventilating  tube.  The  master's  platform  may  be 
raised  eight  inches.  For  all  these  purposes,  the  space  in  float  ot  the  ranget 
of  scholars'  desks,  shooM  be  not  leas 
than  seven  or  eicht  feet  wide ;  ten 
or  twelve  would  be  much  better. 
The  sides  and  front  of  this  space 
hould  be  furnished  with  seats  ten 
«r  eleven  inches  wide,  for  recitation. 
By  means  of  a  brge  movable  black- 
board, this  space  may  be,  in  case  of 
need,  converted  into  two,  so  that 
two  classes  may  recite  at  a  time. 
In  a  school  intended  to  accommo- 
date more  than  64  pupils,  there 
ought  also  to  be  a  space  for  reciu- 
tion  in  the  south  end  of  the  room, 
separable  by  movable  blackboards 
into  two. 

The  entry  should  be  lighted  by  a 
window,  and  be  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  pins  for  the  accom- 
modation of  hats,  bonnets,  and 
eloaks ;  and  there  should  be  a  wood- 
closet  large  enough  to  contain  two 
or  three  cords  of  wood,  which  may, 
if  it  is  preferred,  be  used  as  a  recita- 
tion room. 


Morable  Blackboaxd. 


I    *  i 


By  roakinff  the  ceiling  of  the  entry  and  wood-closet  only  seven  feet  high, 
two  commodious  rooms  for  recitation  may  be  formed  above  them,  lighted 
from  the  window  over  the  front  door,  and  accessible  by  stairs  from  within  the 
school-room. 

Warming. — In    a    suitable    position,  m  m 

pointed  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  door, 
let  a  common  brick  nreplace  be  built.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  the  bank  and  on  each 
side,  by  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  fireplace  and  the  casing,  a  space 
of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
ed through  the  back  and  jambs.  Into  this 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
by  a  box  24  inches  wide  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
some  other  convenient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  by 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air  ^^- 
wiil  enter  the  room.  If  these  are  lower, 
part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  way  into 
the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 


it 


\ 
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Firepls 


A.  Horixontal  section.  B.  Perpendicular  section,  c.  Brick  wslls,  4  inches  thidL. 
d.  Air  space  between  the  walls,  e.  Solid  fronts  of  masonry.  /.  Air  box  for  supply  of  fine^ 
sir,  extending  beneath  the  floor  to  the  front  door.  jt.  Openings  on  the  sides  ot  the  fire- 
place, for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  room.  h.  Front  of  the  fireplace  and  mantelpiecsL 
I.  Iron  smoke  flue,  8  inches  diameter,  j.  Space  l)etween  the  firepuu^  and  wall.  k.  PaP' 
tition  waU.    L  Floor. 
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rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hoUow  back,  and  may  be  snnnoiiiited 
by  a  flat  iron,  soap-atone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  ^moke-pipe, 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  emoke-pipe 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passage,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  issue 
above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  against 
brink,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant  heat  of  an 
open  fireplace ;  3.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  the  smoke-pi^ 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  m 
the  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  constant- 
ly pouring  into  the  room,  will  difiuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part ; 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  litUe  cold 
■  will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke  ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controlled, 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  \(ith  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  should  be  placed 
above  the  air-passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  the 
floor,  80  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 

Ventilation. — ^A  room  warmed  by  such  a  fireplace  as  that  just  described, 
may  be  easily  ventilated.  If  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  pouring  in,  a  cur- 
rent of  the  same  size  will  rush  out  wherever  it  can  find  an  outlet,  and  with  it 
will  carry  the  impurities  wherewith  the  air  of  an  occupied  room  is  always 
charged.  For  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  the  open  fireplace  may  sufllce. 
But  this,  though  a  very  efifectual,  is  not  an  economical  ventilator ;  and  whaa 
the  issue  through  this  is  closed, 
tome  other  must  be  provided.  The 
most  efi^ective  ventilator  for  throw- 
ing out  foul  air,  is  one  opening  into 
a  tube  which  incloses  the  smoke- 
flue  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
through  the  roof.  Warm  air  natu- 
rally rises.  If  a  portion  of  the 
smoke-flue  be  inclosed  hj  a  tin  tube, 
it  will  warm  the  air  within  this  tube, 
and  give  it  a  tendency  to  rise.  If, 
then,  a  wooden  tube,  opening  near 
the  floor,  be  made  to  communicate, 
by  its  upper  extremity,  with  the  tin 
tube,  an  upward  current  will  take 
place  in  it,  which  tnll  always  act 
whenever  the  smoke-flue  is  warm. 

It  is  better,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, that  the  opening  into  the 
wooden  tube  be  near  the  floor.  The 
carbonic  acid  thrown  out  by  the 


-<^ 


lungs  rises,  with  the  warm  breath,  «>vf  «d  by  the  nilaster,  and  opening  at  t 
ancfthe  perspirable  matter  from  the  Vl}^^  base  of  Che  piUatcr.  B.  Round  ii 
»1rin     «,Kk  A.«  -,-• «    :»«;-:ki 15*  inches  m  diameter,  being  a  conlmu 


[Scale  8  Aet  10  an  IboIlI 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

A.  Air  box,  1  foot  square,  or  24  inches  by  $, 

J  L    .,      ..  ,     ening  at  the  floor, 

L  Round  iron  tubs 

ftlrin    wifrK  tiia  «r<i^~Tn«;L.~;kiT  .71'  *^*  inches  m  diameter,  being  a  continuation  ol 

Kl  \.^l!^  ♦  J     7f^'  invisible  va-  ^^  ^j,  box,  through  the  centir  of  which  passes 
r,  to  the  top  of  the  room.     There  c.  The  smoke  flSe,  8  inches  in  diameter.    D 
tn  soon  cool,  and  sink  towards  Caps  to  keep  out  the  imin. 
the  floor ;  and  both  carbonic  air  and 

the  vapor  bearing  the  perspirable  matter  are  pretty  rapidly  and  equally  dif- 
fused through  every  pert  of  the  room. 

Seats  and  jD«^.— Instead  of  a  seat  and  desk  for  each  pupil,  Mr.  Emer- 
•on  recommends  that  two  seats  should  be  contiguous.  In  his  drawings,  tliB 
desk  is  perfectly  level  like  a  table,  and  the  back  to  the  seat  is  perpendicular. 
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■OHOOL   FOR   ONE    HUNDRED   AND   TWENTY   PUPILS. 
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fttetbySUbMOBtiidfc]  [Soil*  16  f«el  to  the  inch. 

D.  Entrance  door.  E.  Entxy.  F.  Fireplace.  C.  Wood  closet.  T.  Teachcr'f  pla^ 
form.  a.  Apparatus  shelves,  t.  Air  tube  beneath  the  floor,  d.  Doors,  g.  Globes.  I.  Li 
braiy  sbehres.  m.  Master's  table  and  seat.  p.  Passnges.  r.  Recitation  «i*ats.  «.  Schot 
«rs*  desks  and  seats,  rs.  Stairs  to  recitation  rooms  in  the  attic,  v.  Ventilator,  w.  Win* 
dows.    b.  Movable  blackboard,    a  «.  Air  space  behind  the  fireplace. 


SCHOOL    FOR    FORTY-EIGHT    PUPILS. 
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14  feet  b7 18  feet  outtide.]  tBeale  8  feet  to  the  inch. 

D.  Entrance  door.  E.  Entry.  F.  Fireplace.  C.  Wood  closet,  or  recitation  room 
T.  Teacher^s  platform,  a.  Apparatus  shelves,  t.  Air  tube  beneath  the  floor,  d.  Doors 
g.  Globes.  L  Library  shelves,  m.  Master's  table  and  seat.  p.  Passages,  r.  Recitatio* 
seats,  s.  Scholars*  desks  and  seats,  v.  Ventilator,  lo.  Windows,  b.  Movable  black 
board,     a. «.  Air  space  behind  the  fireplace. 
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PULNi  OF  SCBOOL-BOD8E8  BEOOMHEIfDED  BY   PbAOTICAL  EdUOATOBS, 
OB  BECENTLY   EbECTED* 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  school  houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furnished  by  the  author  of  this  treatise.  They 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
struction, or  arrangement.  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  every  instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratified  in  having  opportunities  to  furnish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — ^yel  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committee  or 
the  carpenters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  be  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
breadth  ; — some  objections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  arrangement  of  the  interior ; — and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
variably modified,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrange- 
ments, against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  the 
construction.  He  wishes  the  reader  to  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  volume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  set  forth  on  pages  9,  10,  and  11.  If  in  any 
particular  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  therein  estabtished,  so  far 
they  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
in  houses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservation, 
most  of  the  school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  houses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
this  volume,)  can  be  pointed  to  as  embracing  many  improvements  in 
school  architecture.  Although  the  last  state  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  operation  not  inferior  in  efficiency 
to  any  of  her  sister  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  school  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A.  Teft,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Providence,  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  him,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  held 
Responsible  for  the  altemtions  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  all  their  imperfections  of  execution,  Mr.  Tefi's  plans  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  Architecture. 
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Plan  and  Descuption  of  School-House  in  Windsok,  Ct. 


The  baildinff  stands  60  ft.  from  the  highway,  near  the  center  of  an  ele- 
Tated  lot  which  slopes  a  little  to  the  south  and  east.  Mach  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  lot  is  in  front,  affording  a  pleasant  play  ground,  while  in  the  rear 
there  is  a  woodshed,  and  other  appropriate  buildings,  with  a  separate  yard 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  walls  are  ot  brick,  and  are  hollow,  so  as  to  aara 
expense  in  securing  the  antaes  or  pilastp.rs,  and  to  prevent  dampness. 
This  building  is  33  ft.  6  inches  long,  dl  ft.  8  inches  wide,  and  18  ft.  9 
inches  high  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves,  including  2  ft.  base  or  under- 
pinning. 

The  entries  A  A,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  are  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  through  the  woodshed,  which,  with  the  yard,  is  also  divided  by 
a  partition.  Each  entry  is  7  ft.  3  inches,  by  9  ft.  3  inches,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  scraper  and  mat  for  the  feet,  and  shelves  and  hooks  for  outer  gar- 
ments. 

The  school-room  is  24  ft.  5  inches  long,  by  19  ft.  4  inches  wide,  and  15 
ft.  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  allowing  an  area  of  473  ft.  including  the  re- 
cess for  the  teacher's  platform,  and  an  allowance  of  300  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
a  school  of  36. 

The  teacher's  platform  B,  is  5  ft.  3  inches  wide,  bv  6  ft.  deep,  including 
3  ft.  of  recess,  and  9  inches  hiffh.  On  it  stands  a  table,  the  legs  of  which 
are  set  into  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  movable,  io 
case  the  platform  is  needed  for  declamation,  or  other  exercises  of  the 
schoUrB.  Back  of  the  teacher  is  a  range  of  shelves  b,  already  supplied  with  a 
library  of  near  400  volumes,  and  a  globe,  outline  maps,  and  other  apparatoa. 
On  the  top  of  the  case  is  a  dock.  A  blackboard  6  ft  by  4,  is  suspended 
en  weights,  and  steadied  by  a  groove  on  each  end,  so  as  to  admit  of  beii^ 
raised  and  lowered  by  the  teadier,  directly  in  front  of  the  book  case,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  sdhooL  At  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard  is  a  fmofjik  to 
noeive  the  chalk  and  the  sponge,  or  soft  doth. 
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Hm  paasages  I)  D,  are  2  ft  vide,  and  extend  round  the  room ;  E  E  are 
16  indies,  and  allow  of  easy  access  to  the  seats  and  desks  on  either  band. 
F  is  5  ft  8  inches,  and  in  the  center  stands  an  open  stove  G,  the  pipe  of 
which  goes  into  one  of  the  iflues,  a.  The  temperature  is  r^guhited  by  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  xnth  a  desk  O,  and  seat  H,  tlie  front  of  the  former, 
oonstitutmg  the  bock*  or  support  of  the  latter,  which  slopes  2^  inches  in  16. 
The  seat  also  inclines  a  Uttle  from  the 
edge.        The    seats    vary    in    height^ 


■ilK 
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frwn  9i  inches  to  17,  'the  youngest 
children  occupying  those  nearest  the 
pbtform.  The  desks  are  2  ft.  long  by  18  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf  beneath 
for  books,  and  a  groove  on  the  back  side  6,  (Fig.  4)  to  receive  a  slate,  with 
which  each  desk  is  furnished  by  the  district  The  upper  surface  of  the 
desk,  except  8  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  slopes  1  inch  in  a  foot 
and  the  edge  n  in  the  same  perpendicuhur  line  with  the  front  of  the  seat 
Ihe  level  portioo  of  the  desk  has  a  groove  running  along  the  line  of  the 


Top  of  Datk. 
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dope  a,  (Fig.  4)  so  as  to  prevent  pencils  and  pens  firom  rollinff  ofl^  and  an 
opening  e,  (Fig  8)  to  receive  an  inkstand,  which  is  covered  by  a  metal- 
lic lid. 

The  windows,  I,  three  on  the  north  and  three  on  the  south  side,  contain 
each  40  panes  of  8  by  10  glass,  are  hung  (both  upper  and  lower  sasb)  with 
weights  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  or  lowered  conveniently.    Tlie  sills 
are  three  feet  from  the  floor.    Those  on  the  aonth  side  are  provided  with  cur- 
tains and  blinds. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  room  is  provided  for  by  the  lovrering  of  the 
upper  sashi  and  by  openiogi  14  inches  by  18,at  the  floor  and  ceilin^,into  a  fluey 
(Fig.  3.)  a,  which  leads  into  the  open  air.  These  openings  can  be  enlarged^ 
diminished,  or  entirely  closed  by  a  shutter  controlled  by  n  cord. 


J 
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Fuuf  Of  ScBooirHoinx  iM  MiADow  PoTucT,  »  Blookfuld,  Com 


The  new  school-boose  in  Meadow  District,  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield.  for  looa 
tion,  neatness,  mode  of  seating,  warming,  and  TenUlation,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
cheap,  convenient,  and  attractive  edifice  for  a  small  ooantry  dutrict.  It  is  boilt  of 
brick,  and  the  cost,  excluding  the  land,  and  indoding  fences,  appendages,  and  iiir- 
nitore,  was  about  $500.  The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  are 
indicated  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  building  is  30  feet  by  20.  The  district  is  indebted 
mainly  to  Hon.  Francis  Gillette  for  hw  zeal  and  determination  in  getting  up  the 
plan,  and  superintending  the  work. 

The  room  is  heated  by  MM'%  VefUQaHnf  School  StovCy  designed  both  for  wood 
and  hard  coal.  Fresh  air  is  introduced  iiom  ontside  of  the  building  by  a  flue 
beneath  the  floor,  and  is  warmed  by  passing  along  the  heated  surfaces  of  the 
store  as  indicated  in  the  following  section. 

Fio.2. 


A  chamber,  for  coal  or 
wo«d. 

A  revoliring  grate  with  a  cam 
motion,  by  which  the  ashes 
are  easily  detached  and  made 
to  drop  into  the  ash-pit  be- 
low. 

Ash-pit,  by  which  also  the 
draught  can  be  regulated,  and 
the  stove  made  an  air-tight 
Duct,  or  flue  under  the  floor, 
by  which  fresh  air  from  with- 
out is  admitted  under  and 
aroimd  the  stove,  and  circii* 
lates  in  the  diiecticn  indi* 
cated  by  the  arrowa. 
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The  smoke-pipe  i^  carried  in  the  usual  way,  high  enough  to  prevent  any 
injarioos  radiation  of  heat  apon  the  heads  of  the  papils  below,  to  tne  centre  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room^  where,  after  passing  through  the  ceiling,  it  enters 
the  ventilating  flae,  which,  roinmencing  at  the  floor,  is  carried  ap  through  the 
attic  and  oat  above  the  rool,  as  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  heat  of  the 
smoke-pipe  produces  a  lively  upward  current  of  the  air  in  the  up]>er  portion 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  sufficient  to  draw  oflT  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  the 
floor  and  at  the  same  time  dratv  down,  and  difiuse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  fresh  air  which  is  introduced  and  warmed  by  the  stove  at  the  opposite  end. 


s 


_§  ^^^-^^hT-. 


A — Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Boys'       do.         do. 

D — Teachers'  platform. 

E— Seat  and  desk,  for  the  pupils. 

S— Mott's  ventilating  school  stove. 

V— Flue  for  ventilation. 


F— Seats  for  classes  at  recitation. 

d— Teacher's  desk. 

e— Library  of  reference  in  ih>nt  of 
teacher's  desk. 

c— Olosets  for  school  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence  dividing  back  jrard. 
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Plan  or  District  School-House  in  Bariiinoton,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  represents  in  perspective  the  new  school-house  in  District  No. 
3,  in  the  town  of  Barrington,  Khude  Island — the  most  attractive,  convenient, 
and  complete  structure  of  the  kind  in  any  agricultural  district  in  the  State— and, 
it  is  believed,  in  New  England. 

The  house  stands  back  from  the  highway  in  a  lot,  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  Narraganset  Bay,  and  of  the  rich 
cultivated  fields  for  miles  in  every  other  direction. 

The  building  is  40  feet  long  by  S5  wide,  and  13  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and 
is  built  afler  working  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Tefl,  of  Providence. 

The  school-room  is  calculated  to  accommoidate  64  pupils,  with  seats  and 
desks  each  for  two  pupils,  similar  to  the  folowing  cut,  and  arranged  as  in 
Figure  3. 

The  end-piece,  or  supports,  both  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  wood- work  is  attacned  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  sizes,  giving  a 
seat  from  ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  edge  next  to  the  scholar 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 


Each  pupil,  when  properly  seated,  can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the 
muscle  of  tne  thigh  pressing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a 
4npport  for  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
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l*he  jards  and  entrance  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  entirely  separate,  and  each 
is  appropriately  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats,  broom,  vater-pails,  sink,  hooks 
and  shelves. 


rmmTrn 
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A — Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  entrance  and  lobby,  fitted  up  with  mats,  scrapers,  hooks,  shelves. 

C — Boys*  entrance. 

D — Teacher's  platform. 

S — Boston  Ventilating  Stove. 

V — Flue  for  ventilation  surmounted,  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

L — Cases  for  library. 

E--Ciosets  for  apparatus,  dec. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams, 
and  such  other  instrumentalities  as  are  necessary  and  useful  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  lo  allow  of  the  free  movements  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupils,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  about  GOO  volumes,  containing  a  large 
number  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedia,  and  a  va-> 
riety  of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  studies  of  the  school,  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  illustrate  his  recitations  by  additional 
information. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  about  400  volumes  in  the  different  departments  of  useful 
knowledge,  calculated  for  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  families 
of  the  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatus  and  library  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  ot 
Public  Schools  at  an  expense  of  $250,  which  was  contributed  by  five  or  six 
individuals.    The  building,  furniture  and  land,  cost  about  SISOO. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  and  ventilated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Gard- 
ner  Chilson,  Boston,  by  one  of  the  Button  VentUaUng  Staves^  and  by  a  flue 
constructed  similar  to  those  recently  introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  School 
houses  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  and  surmounted  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  stove,  and  of  MoU^s  VenUlaUng  Stove  for  hom- 
ing wood  as  well  as  coal,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  flue  for  ventilation  is  carried  up  in  the  partition  wall,  and  is  constnietaa 
of  well  seasoned  boards,  planed  smooth  on  the  inside. 
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Plans  or  School-houses  REcrNTLT  erected  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  following  plans,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  same,  are  taken,  by 
permission,  from  the  ^^  llwrd  Anmud  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Com" 
man  Schools  (Hon.  R.  S.  Rust,)  to  the  LegiskUure  of  New  Hampshire^ 
January,  1849." 

Plan  of  District  School-house  in  Dublin,  N.  H. 

The  bnildJDg  is  43  by  32  feet  on  the  ground,  and  11  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  school-room  of  29  by  35  feet  inside,  and  is  foraished  with  64  seats  (1,1,1,) 
and  Bs  msny  desks  (H,Ii,H.)  The  desks  are  made  of  birch  board,  and  painted 
green,  each  3  feet  long  and  from  10  to  18  inches  wide,  and  are  all  numbered. 
The  supports  at  the  end  of  the  desks  are  framed  down  through  the  floor  into 
the  sleepers,  or  joints  under  the  floor.  The  seats  are  in  the  form  of  wooden 
chair  bottoms,  and  are  16  inches  down  to  10  in  height,  and  are  placed  at  the 
leA  hand  of  the  writing  desk,  so  as  to  make  it  conrenient  for  tne  scholar  in 
writing,  and  ^ve  him  space  to  stand  within  the  line  of  his  desk.  The  outside 
aisles  are  18  mches,  the  center  24  inches,  and  the  outer  16  inches  wide.  There 
are  moTable  seats  (N,NO  in  front,  and  on  either  side  of  the  teacher,  for  recita- 
tion. The  entrances  (Gr,G,),  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  fitted  up  for 
hats,  bonnets.  &c.,  and  can  be  used  for  recitation  rooms.  Back  of  the  teacher's 
platform  (A,)  is  a  small  room  for  a  library,  apparatus,  and  the  use  of  the 
teacher.  The  room  is  heated  by  one  of  the  Worcester  Common  School 
Stoves,  which  cost  about  S18.  By  means  of  a  flue  under  the  floor,  the  air  is 
introduced  beneath  the  store,  and  circulates  through  heated  tubes  before  it  is 
admitted  into  the  room,  on  the  principle  of  a  furnace. 

The  ventilation  of  the  room  is  partially  secured  by  openings  into  the  attic, 
and  hence  into  the  open  air. 
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Plan  df  District  School-housb  in  Grebnland,  N.  H. 

The  building  is  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
It  is  built  of  brick.  A  lai^  entiy  (E),  is  partitioned  off  from  the  school-room, 
and  fitted  up  not  only  to  receive  the  hats,  bonnets,  Ace,  of  the  pupils,  but  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils  in  rainy  weather  during  recess,  as  well  as  those 
who  reside  at  a  cistance,  when  they  arrive  at  the  school-house  before  the 
school-room  is  opened,  and  those  who  may  be  obliged  to  stay  during  recess. 
The  entry  and  the  school-room  is  heated  by  a  large  stove  (a)  placed  in  the 
partition.  The  teacher's  platform  (P)  is  placed  at  the  end  or  the  school- room, 
and  is  raised  one  step  above  the  floor.  Back  of  the  teacher,  along  the  wall, 
are  cases  (B)  for  apparams,  and  a  well-selected  library  of  200  vols.  There 
are  48  separate  desks  of  different  heights,  framed  on  posts  permanently  fixed 
to  the  timbers  of  the  floor,  and  fitted  with  seals  of  corresponding  heights  set  in 
cast  iron  frames  secured  to  the  floor;  both  seats  and  desks  are  stained  and 
varnished. 
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Puklf  07  SCHOOL-HOUBB  AT  WaSHIHGTOH  YnXlOB  m  CoYEIfTKT,  R.  L 

The  following  cat  presents  the  groond  plan  of  the  new  school-house  in  the 
Tillage  of  Washington,  in  the  town  of  Coreniij,  R.  I.  The  location  is  on  the 
high  groond  in  the  rear  of  the  yillasre,  and  commands  an  extensire  prospect  in 
every  direction.  The  site  and  vara,  occupjing  one  acre,  was  gi^en  to  tne  dis- 
trict by  Governor  Whipple.  The  whole  stractare,  withoat  and  within,  is  an 
omameot  to  the  village,  and  ranks  among  the  best  school-houses  in  Rhode 
Island. 


A—Boy's  entrance.  F— Desks  for  two,  with  iron  end-piece. 

B— Girl's  entrance.  Q^Chairs  supported  on  iron  pedestal, 

C— Primary  school-room.  H— Register  for  hot  air. 

D — Secondary,  or  Grammar  Depart-  R— Flue  for  ventilation,  within  which 

ment.  is  carried  up  the  smoke-pipe. 

E— Teacher*s  platform. 

The  two  school-rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  for  any  general  exercise  of 
the  two  schools,  by  sliding  doors. 

The  two  rooms  are  miiiormly  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 

There  is  a  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  the  necessary  fibttturei 
and  appendages  of  a  school-house  of  the  first  class. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  furniture  was  $2,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes,  the  cofC 
of  which  was  raised  by  subscription  in  the  District. 
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Plan  and  Dbsc&iftion  of  District  School-House  in  CenteemilL| 
North  Providence,  R  L 


This  house  was  erected  af\er  designs  by  Mr.  Ted,  of  Providence.  It 
stands  back  from  the  highway,  on  an  elevated  site,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove,  and  for  benuty  of  design 
and  convenience  of  arrangement, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
structure  in  New  England.  It  is 
26  feet  by  51,  and  13  I'eet  high  in 
tlie  clear,  with  two  departments 
on  the  same  floor. 


A,  Boys'  entry,  6  feet  by  10. 

B,  Girls*  ditto. 

C,  Primary  department,  20  feet  by 
S5,  with  desks  and  seats  attached 
for  70  pupils. 

D,  Secondary,  or  Grammar  depart- 
ment, S5  feet  by  25,  with  desks 
and  chairs  for  o4  pupils:  $ee  p. 
180. 

r,  Register  for  hot  air. 

V,  v.  Flues  for  ventilation. 

€,  Closets  for  dinner  pails  of  those 

who  come  from  a  custanc«> 
f,  Sink. 


The  smoke  pipe  is  carried  up  be- 
tween the  ventilating:  flues,  and  the 
lop  of  the  chimney  to  finished  so  as  to 
acconunodate  the  belL 
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PuBUC  School-House  in  Warren,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  PubKc  School-house 
erected  in  the  village  of  Warren,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in 
1847-48,  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence,  under  the 
directions  of  a  committee  of  the  town,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salem, 
Newburyport  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  detaib  of 
the  plan. 

The  lot  is  225  deep  and  100  feet  wide  for  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  161  feet  wide 
for  the  remaining  64  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  yards,  as  exhibited  in  the 
ground  plan,  (Fig.  2,)  each  "substantially  inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  62  feet  by  44  on  the  ground.  It  is  built  of 
brick  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 

Most  of  the  details  of  construction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  are 
similar  to  those  described  on  page  214. 

Each  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  controlled  by  registers,  both  at  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  flues  carried  up  in  the  wall,  and  bv  a  large  flue  con- 
structed of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  partition 
wall,  (Fig.  3,  X.) 

The  whole  building  is  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver's  furnaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  witk 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  outer  garments,  tunbrella  stands,  &e. 

The  tops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cheaply 
carpeted,  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  noise  which  the  moving 
of  slates  and  books,  and  the  passing  to  and  fro,  occasion  in  a  school-room. 
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A — Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  entrance,  with  mats,  scra- 
pers, hooks  for  clothes,  a  sink,  pump, 
oasin,  &c. 

C — Boys'  entrance  do. 

R— Recitaiica  rooms,  connected  by 
sliding  doors. 

R,  P— Platform  for  recitation,  with  a 
blackboard  in  the  rear. 

T— Teacher's  platform. 

S— Seats  and  desks ;  see  page  205. 


Gl— Library  and  apparatus. 

w — ^Windows,  with  inside  Venetian 

blinds, 
c — Flues  for  ventilation  in  the  outer 

wall. 
X— Flue   for  ventilation,  lined  with 

smooth,  well  seasoned  boards, 
y — Bell-rope,  accessible  to  the  teacher 

bv  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
r— Hot  air  registers. 


Fig.  4.— Second  Floor. 
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PlAH  of  DuTRICT  ScBOOIrRoOM,  UCOMMIMDBD  BT  Db*   A.  D  LoROy 

CoLUBCBUS)  Ohio. 
The  following  plan  and  description  are  copied  from  the  Ohio 
School  Journal,  Vol.  IL,  edited  by  Dr.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  baildinff  here  presented  should  be  96  by  96  feet  on  the  ground,  or,  at 
.east,  25  by  35  leet  inside.    The  plan  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  the  inch. 

A  C — Entries  8  feet  square,  one  for  each  sex. 

B — library  and  apparatus  room,  8  by  9  feet,  whicn  may  be  used  for  a  recita- 
tion  room  for  small  sized  classes. 

D — Teacher's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a  blackboard  13 
feet  long  by  5  feet  wide. 

E  E  £  £-  Recitation  seats,  those  on  the  sides  placed  against  the  wall,  those 
In  front  of  the  platform  having  backs  and  being  movable. 

F  F  F— Free  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  (he 
room. 

G — Desk,  for  two  pupils,  four  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 

H— Seal,    "    "       do         "     "    13     " 

I— Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  from 
18  to  24  inches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher's  platform,  is  intended 
for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  class  exercises  in  which  the 
pnpils  stand ;  and  the  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  as  one  class  in  any  general  exercises  requiring  it. 

Four  windows  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  two  on  the  end 
opposite  the  Teacher's  stand.  The  door  to  the  Library-room  opens  from  one 
of  the  entries,  and  tlie  room  is  lighted  by  a  laige  window  in  the  front  end  of  the 
Louse. 


PLANS  FOR  RURAL  AND  VILLAflB  SCHOOLS.  ,  5(^3 

Plans  for  Rural  Towns  and  Villages,  recommended  bt  the 
Mabsacbusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  to  co-operate 
with  their  Secretary  in  visiting  schools  in  different  towns,  and  in  con- 
ferring with  school  officers  and  teachers  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  condition  of  school-houses,  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the 
schools,  and  the  action  of  the  towns  in  relation  to  them. 
Mode  of  Ventilation. 

By  yonr  partionlsr  direction,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation.  In  all  my  examination,  I  have  fonnd  bat  few  hoaBes  well 
ventilated.  In  a  large  majority  of  oasee,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  bnt  by 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  but  imperfectly  aooomplished.  The  ventilating  tabes  have  almost  invariably 
been  too  small.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  make  the  following 
suggestions.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  fifty  persons,  the  ventilat- 
ing tube  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  sorfooe,  and  it 
should  be.  perfectly  tight.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  fifir  prefera- 
ble, is  as  fellows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  csst  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  soap-stone  in  the  attic  floor,  insl^  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  oellar.  This  east  iron  pipe  may  bo  surrounded  by  a  brick  chinmey  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaoes  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  fy^i^on.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  fiiiled.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilation 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  applicatioD  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  aidmitted  mto  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top^nd  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  out 

The  expense  of  introducing  a  proper  ventilating  apparatus  into  houses  already 
built  in  the  country  towns,  will  vary  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  doDars,  ao- 
eording  to  the  sise  and  character  of  the  house. 

DlRBCTlOMS  rOE  MAKING    BLACKBOARDS. 

To  100  pounds  of  eommcn  mortar,  add  25  pounds  oC  caUuned  plsster ;  to  this 
add  twelve  papers,  of  the  largest  size,  of  lampblack.  This  is  to  be  put  on  as  a  skim 
coat,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  to  rough  plastering,  and  should  be  made  as  smooth 
ss  possible  by  hard  rubbing.  It  may  also  be  put  on  to  old  plasterinff,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  raked  and  prepared.    This  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 

Kint,  made  in  the  following  manner :  To  one  quart  of  spirits,  add  one  gill  of 
ilcd  oil.  To  this  add  one  of  the  largest  papers  of  lampblack,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  spirits.  To  this  add  one  pouna  of  the  finest  flour  of 
emer}'.  Tbls  paint  may  also  be  put  on  boards  or  canvas.  This  should  be  con- 
stsntly  stiiTed,  when  used,  to  prevent  the  emery  from  settling.  If  too  much  oil, 
or  if  any  vamsdi  be  used,  the  board  will  become  more  or  lees  glazed  and  unfit  for 
use.  Some  prefer  to  have  the  board  behind  the  teacher  green  or  bronze,  which 
is  more  grateful  to  the  eye.  This  can  be  done  by  using  chrome  green  instead 
of  lampblack.  None  but  the  very  finest  flour  of  emery  should  be  used.  Some 
prefer  pulverized  pumice-stone  to  emery. 

NoTi. — ^All  the  Plans  are  drawn  on  a  scsle  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  with  the  ez- 
eeption  of  Numbers  9  and  10,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  twelve  feel  to  an  inch. 
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PlAM  No.    1,  FOE  ROBAL  OR  VlLL&OB  ScBOOL-BOOMB. 
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7!1ii8  plan  represents  the  ground  floor  of  a  school-honse  one  story  high,  46  by 
30  feet  on  the  inside. 

«,  0 — ^Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  14  by  8  feet  a — ^Anteroom,  14  by  14  feet. 
This  may  be  used  as  au  assembly-room  for  the  pnpils  before  school  and  at  noon, 
or  for  a  recitation-room  and  library.  Where  it  is  practicable,  there  should  be 
separate  rooms  for  the  pnpils  to  assemble  in.  This  can  nsually  be  provided  in  Ibe 
basement  at  a  small  expense,  p — ^Teacher's  platform,  14  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide, 
and  7  or  eight  inches  high.  Behind  the  teacher's  desk  there  should  always  be  a 
blackboard  the  whole  length  of  the  platform,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  the  lower 
edge  of  which  should  be  3^  feet  from  the  top  of  ihe  platfurm.  /,  /— Aisles.  The 
inner  aisles  should  be  from  16  to  18  inches  wide.  The  enter  aisles  from  36  to  48 
inches.  <2,  d,  d,  d — Seats  for  two  pnpils  each.  The  desks  shoold  be  from  40  to  48 
inches  long ;  and  the  desks  and  seats  shonld  be  from  30  to  36  inches  wide,  and 
adapted  'in  height,  to  the  age  of  the  pnpils.  e — Closet  for  maps,  books  of  refer- 
ence, &c.  «— Stoye.  The  dotted  lines  aa  air-box,  10  inches  aqiutfe,  to  admit 
pore  air.  e,  e — ^Ventilating  tabes,  12  by  10  niches  each.  They  shoald  be  plaoed 
withm  the  room,  and  made  of  thin  boards,  perfectly  tight,  and  smooth  on  the  in- 
"^ey  should  be  united  m  the  attic,  and  lead  through  the  roof. 
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t*.  i— Settees  for  recitations,    o,  o,  o,  o — ^Doors.    u,  «,  u — ^WinclowB. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  entirely  around  the  room  except  in  the  narrow 
•paces  between  the  windows.  They  should  be  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  for  large 
Bcholara,  and  3  or  3^  for  small  ones.  The  lower  edge  should  be  from  Sjr  to  3  feet 
from  the  floor.  Every  school-house  designed  for  both  sexes  should  nave  two 
entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  There  shonld  also  be  two  separate  backyards,  in- 
closed with  a  high  tight  fence.  The  entrance  to  the  water-doseti  &oold  be 
through  the  basement,  or  through  doors  on  the  outside  which  should  be  kept 
locked.  This  is  a  very  important  arrangement,  and  has  too  generally  been  over- 
looked. The  best  interest  of  a  school  can  not  be  secored  without  it  It  is  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  basement  under  every  school-house.  The  bottom  may 
be  covered  with  a  floor,  with  brick,  or  with  hydraulic  cement.  The  basement 
should  be  divided  into  two  ports,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should  be  a  well  in 
the  center,  and  a  pump  and  sink  in  each  part  A  part  of  it  can  conveniently  be 
used  for  storing  fuel,  dkc.  The  beat  mode  of  heating  a  school-room  is  by  coal  or 
wood  furnaces  in  the  basement  When  stoves  are  used,  the  pipe  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  floors,  well  protected  by  soap-stone,  into  a  chimney  in  the 
attic.  In  this  way  valuable  room  may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  be  occu- 
pied by  the  chimney.  It  m  also  desirable  that  the  teacher's  desk  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  building  at  which  the  pupils  enter. 

Single  desks  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  doable  ones.  The  whole  expense 
for  room  and  desks  is  about  twenty  per  cent  more.  When  practicable,  the  house 
should  be  so  placed,  that  pupils  as  they  sit,  may  face  the  north.  In  rooms  to  be 
used  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  win- 
dows* on  the  south.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  outade  or  inside  blinds.  Out- 
side blinds  are  to  be  preferreii  to  keep  a  room  cool.  Inside  blinds  can  be  more 
easily  managed  to  modify  the  light    The  gable  end  should  also  be  toward  the 
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south,  since  by  this  arrangement  the  roofs  would  be  much  less  heated  in  summer. 
On  the  ceiling  of  every  school-room  the  four  points  of  the  compass  ahould  be 
painted  in  dis&ct  ookws,  with  letters  designating  the  several  points. 
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Hiis  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  precedmg  one,  excepfing  in  size.  It  is  36 
by  26  feet  inside.  This  can  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  sacrifice  conveni- 
ence for  economy.    It  will  be  perceived  that  the  outer  aisles  are  much  narrower 


*  It  will  be  bmer  to  provlds  curtahis  rad  shuttais  to  modify,  rather  than  a  Uank  wsU  U 
sxclnds  altogether  the  cheerful  ranlight—H.  B. 
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than  tbon  in  the  Flan  Nmnber  One.  Wide  aldee  a^  mneh  more  convenient  fcr 
•cholan  to  ttand  in  dnring  recitations,  and  to  wofk  at  the  blackboard  without  being 
annoyed  by  othen  Manng  them.  It  ia  alao  important  that  the  aiaics  be  wid« 
enoogh  to  accommodate  aetteea  on  days  of  examination,  ^bo. 

FlL&N  No.  3. 
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This  represents  the  gronnd  floor  of  a  baildin^  two  stories  high.  It  is  48  by  30 
feet  inside.  The  description  of  Plan  Number  One  will  apply  to  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  entries. 

e,  e — Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  1 6  by  8  feet,  a — ^Anteroom.  The  one  on  the 
lower  floor  communicating  with  the  boys'  entry,  the  npper  one  communicating 
with  the  girls'  exftry.  There  never  should  be  winding  stairs  in  a  school-house. 
They  should  be  made  as  represented  on  the  plan,  or  in  some  form  with  broad 
steps.  Tlie  landing  place  should  neyer  be  directly  opposite  the  door.  The  rooms 
should  be  from  11  to  13  feet  in  height.  In  large  schoots  the  outside  door  should 
■wing  outward,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  rush  out  easily  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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Puuf  No.  4. 
28  A. 
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T!ii8  differs  from  Number  Three  chiefly  in  its  size.  Its  dimensions  are  40  bf 
^  fc-ct  mskie.  It  has  no  anteroom,  and  the  entrances  are  on  the  sides.  Tliero 
should  always  be  a  basement  under  houses  constructed  after  this  plan.  Tliis 
should  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  which  should  be  well  finished,  wanned,  and 
lighted. 
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Plan  of  Ventilation. 


V,  V — ^Ventiduots  or  Ycntilating  tubes.  These  should  be  at  least  14  incbe. 
square  for  a  room  containing  50  scholars,  a,  a — Apertures  into  the  ventiducts 
jp-— Cast  iron  smoke  flue,  resting  on  soapstone  in  the  attic  floor,  c,  o — Chimney 
surrounding  the  smoke  flue.  This  should  contain  as  many  square  inches  as  the 
ventiducts  leading  into  it,  after  deducting  the  space  occupied  by  the  flue.  Tho 
inside  of  the  chimney  should  be  circular,  and  plastered  perfectly  smooth.  This 
mode  of  ventilating  is  applicable  to  any  method  of  heating,  either  by  stoves  or  by 
furnaces.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  flue  will  rarefy  the  air  in  the  chimney,  and 
produce  a  strong  draught  in  the  ventiducts.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most 
effective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  meet  economical  mode  of  ventilation.  The 
lower  aperture  should  always  be  kept  open.  The  upper  aperture  should  be  closed, 
excepting  near  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  session,  when  it  should  be 
opened.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  carbonic  gas 
diffuses  itself  rapidly  into  every  part  of  the  room.  In  a  room  of  50  scholars,  from 
200  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  are  vitiated  every  minute,  and  unless  some  effectual 
means  are  devised  for  expelling  tho  iujpure  air,  tho  most  serious  oonsequenoes 
must  ensue. 


IX.    SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

[From  Bacbe*i  Report  on  Edueatioo  in  Earopo.] 


The  immediate  authority  superintending  seeondar^  instruction  is  the 
school  board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in  which  the  gymnasium 
is  situated.  This  school  board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory, 
of  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  president 
(ober-president)  is  the  bead.  One  of  the  councillors  of  the  mmistry  of 
puplic  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged  with  the  concerns  of  all 
the  gymnasia,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  the  provincial  author- 
ities communicate  with  the  ministry.  The  school  board  consists  of  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  provincial  ^vernraent,  and  of  two 
school  councillors,  and  holds  its  meeting  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province. 
They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  gymnasia, 
'  correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the  teachers,  except  the  director, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend 
the  examinations,  especially  those  for  nassing  to  the  university,  and 
authorize  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  severally.  The  royal 
gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  slate  and  the  payments 
of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  unaer  the 
charge  ofa  special  officer,  or  of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which 
are  otherwise  endowed,  are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee, 
or  of  one  of  the  officers.  In  1850,  there  were  117  gymnasia  with  1,664 
teachers  and  29.474  pupils,  and  more  than  one  hundred  real  schools 
and  other  schools  of  this  grade,  for  special  instruction  for  particular 
departments  of  practical  life. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  series  of  reflations  adopted  by  the  cen- 
tral board  in  1837,  will  give  a  good  idea  ol  the  general  organization  of 
secondary  instruction. 

The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads:  1.  Admission  of 
pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution  of  teachers  and  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The  number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5. 
Studies  out  of  school  hours.  6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks 
on  the  regulations  for  the  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed 
defects  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks 
upon  these  subjects. 

1.  Admission.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission  of 
pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to  the  indi- 
« viduals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither  the  mental 
nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an  early  age,  are  ade- 
quate to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appropriate  to  a  ^mnasium,  and 
hence  the  admission  of  very  young  pupils  induces  an  improper  lower 
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tDg  of  the  standard  of  iostniclioD  in  these  egtablinhnientB.  The  rnini*- 
try,  therefore,  recomoiendB  that  popilfl  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age 
than  ten  years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  reqaired:  1. 
Facility  in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and  Roman 
text,  and  the  mdiments  of  grammar  aad  orlhagraphic  writing.  2. 
Writing  from  dictatioa  3.  Practice  in  the  fbor  groand  rules  of  arith- 
metic, with  abstract  nombers,  and  first  principles  of  fractions.  4.  Ele- 
ments of  geograplnr.  particularly  that  otEurope.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Sad  life  of  Christ  6.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and 
<^  fbroL 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the  ministry, 
the  inflhence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against  them :  The  first  is,  that 
children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions  should  be  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  second,  that  young  men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate 
age  for  instruction  may  be  advantageouslv  pushed  into  one  of  the 
l^med  professions,  even  if  they  are  requirea  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needful  education. 

2.  SubjecU  qfinsirucium.  As  the  ground  work  of  higher  instruction, 
the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pursued  in  the  gymnasia: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  Latm.  4.  Grreek.  5.  Math- 
ematics. 6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  Geography.  9.  History. 
10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing.  12.  Vocal  music  Experience  has  shown 
that  these  subjects  are  particulariy  calculated  to  develop  the  intelleclr 
oal  powers,  and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the  study  of 
which  is  specially  appropriate  onlv  to  theologians.  A  knowledge  of'^tbe 
French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true  purpose  of  a  gymnasium. 
This  language  has  been  made  a  subject  of  public  instruction  on  account 
of  its  usefulness  in  after-life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  symnasia,  though  in  variable  propor- 
tions. No  one  of  them  could,  wiu  propriety,  be  omitted,  and  proposi- 
tions to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance.  The  ministry  does  not 
fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental  or  physical  development  of  the 
pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the  branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but 
teachers  are  cautioned  against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the 
expense  of  another;  being  reminded  that  the  course  shoula  be  viewed 
as  a  whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  une<iual  forcing  of  its  parts.  The 
directors  ot  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to  this  point,  and 
the  school  boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them  from  teaching,  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection  thus  recjuired. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  successfully  used  as  the  course 
of  grammar  school  instruction  in  Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the 
course  is  confirmed  by  long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  are  recom- 
mended, anew,  as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  While  ancient 
letters  are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and  as  clearly 
proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost  nothing  in  general 
literary  culture  bv  this  system,  they  have  gained  much  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years,  at  the 
close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  half  year,  the  examinations  for  passing  from  one  class  to  another 
are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are  two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whit* 
•untide,  three  in  August,  one  at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 
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3.  Diairibuiion  of  the  teacken  and  of  the  tuhfects  of  inatruction. 
There  are,  in  general,  six  claMea  in  a  gymnasium,  of  which  Ihe  lowest 
is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first  To  produce  a  harmony  in  the 
methods  and  degree  of  instruction,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects taught,  it  has,  for  some  time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian 
pymnasifl^  to  assign  several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher, 
m  the  same  clani.  This  armngement  is  confirmed  in  the  document 
under  discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruction 
bo  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for  example,  C^erman 
and  Latin ;  history,  geography,  and  natural  history ;  and  mathematics, 
and  physics.  That  then  tne  instruction  of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one 
department,  he  consigned  to  one  teacher;  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes  in  German  and  I^tin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French ;  of  the  tv^o  higher  in  German,  Grreek,  and  French; 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the  higher 
classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy.  The  number 
of  teachers  would  thus  oe,  in  general,  in  a  gymnasium  of  six  classes, 
two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for  the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the 
two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommend  that  kindred  subjects  he  taught  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  different  days  of  the 
same  week,  as  geography  at  the  beffinning  of  a  term,  and  history  at  the 
close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose  author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and 
a  poetical  author  at  the  close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just  explained,  the  school 
board  are  recommended  to  promote  teachers  according  to  merit,  not  con- 
fining their  promotion  to  the  institutmn  in  which  they  mav  be,  but  taking 
the  entire  range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  oy  the  ministry^ 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situations  of 
directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have  the  title  of 
**  upper  teachers,"  (ober-lehrer,)  the  otliers  being  designated  simply  as 
(^teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of  the 
regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  com- 
petent to  discharge  these  duties,  increases  very  much  as  the  grade  of 
mstruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the  practice  in  the  gymna- 
sia varies  very  materially  from  this  recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable, 
in  the  higher  classes,  that  the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his 
own  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and 
that  he  should  have  a  strong  'taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject,  or  to  sub- 
jects much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed  together  in  the 
enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  tlie  mathe- 
matics, beyond  the  mere  elements,  the  physics  and  physical  geography, 
the  natural  history,  the  less  elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal 
music.  In  the  case  of  the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the 
very  beginning,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Number  of  hour§  of  recitaiiotL  This  is  fixed  at  thirty-two  per 
week ;  a  numW  which  experience  has  shown  may  with  propriety  be 
exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to  complete  the  course  ofstu- 
dies.  In  the  French  colleges  there  are  but  twenty -four  hours  of  regular 
obliffatorv  instruction  per  week.  This  difference  alone  would  go  tar  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  gymnasia,  the  written  course 
of  studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments,  while  in  the  royal 
colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.    That  in  the  former,  all  branches 
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are  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  while  in  the  latter,  in  practice,  flome 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appropriate  parts  of  a  re^lar  coarse  of 
studies.  The  Prussian  minister  asserts,  very  jnstly,  that  four  hoars 
every  morning,  and  two  hoars  in  tlie  afternoon,  tour  times  a  week,  may 
be  passed  in  a  well  ventilated  school  room,  without  injury  to  health. 
The  condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the  truth 
'  of  the  proposition;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  ffymnasia,  on  account  <^ 
the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  Totind.  in  fiict,  generally, 
but  little  objection  to  the  arrangements,  in  this  reqpect,  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia,  in  general, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betoken  a  higher  state  of 
health  than  that  of  the  lower,  wnich  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  over  worked.  The  mental  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
indicated  by  thirty -two  hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it 
would  be  from  the  same  time  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one 
of  our  own  establishmenu  of  the  s^me  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
iiig.  Much  of  the  instructkm  is  communicated  by  conversation  and  by 
lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus  devoted  to  acquiring 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has  been  learned  by  study  at 
otlier  times.  The  school  boards  are  requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of 
thirty-two  hours  per  week  to  be  exceeded,  and  a  ^neral  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  time,  which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the 
instructions.  This  plan,  however,  may  be  modined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserving, 
however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religk>us  instructbn,  to  t^ 
languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in  the  system.  It  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French  earlier  than  in  the  third  class, 
which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  his- 
tory may  be  substituted  for  physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general 
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review  of  that  branch,  as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  recommended, 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
pupil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 

The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should  be  given  to  it,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few  branches  every  day. 

5.  Study  mU  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  remarks, 
that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should  have  preparation 
to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own  resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that 
the  amount  oi' private  study  should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent 
The  regulations,  therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
there  shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due  amount 
of  such  work  in  the  different  classes,  in  detail.  Every  teacher  should 
keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually  given  are  accurately  noted, 
so  that  the  director  may  see  at  any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  have  been  conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils 
must  be  regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise  books,  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  the 
propriety  of  the  exercises.  German  and  Latin  compositions  are  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects  with  which  the  pupils  are 
not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must  labor  both  for  the  matter  and  lan- 
guage, are  forbidden.  The  teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects 
known  to  the  pupils  for  these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the 
manner  in  which  he  expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  according  to  rule, 
be  passed  through  in  nine  years:  the  three  bwer,  each,  in  one  year,  and 
tlie  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years ;  thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would 
leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen.  The  provincial  school  board  may 
determine  the  period  of  the  year  lor  the  examtnatk>ns  for  passing  from 
class  to  class.  In  the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on 
account  of  numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reasonably  proficient 
in  all. 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1834,  on  this 
subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present ;  certain  erroneous  constructions, 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  pointed  out  The  first  of 
these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount  which  the  pupils  are  able  to 
go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for  examination,  determines  the  character 
of  their  certificate  of  capacity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  tact  that 
this  examination  requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that  class 
can  not  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next  refers  to  the 
specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  examination  on  the  different 
subjects,  which  being  mtended  as  a  general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has 
been  misconstrued  so  far  as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are 
preparing  pupils  the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledj/e 
consistent  with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  hav- 
ing been  found  not  too  high,  and  calculated  to  promote  sound  instruction 
and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the  excitement  of  these  ex- 
aminations appears  to  act  injuriously  on  certain  temperaments,  the  min« 
istry  authorizes  the  examining  commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce 
ports  of  the  examination,  in  cases  wliere  they  see  cause  to  do  so.    The 
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ministry  declines  omittingr  the  ezamioatioii  on  the  coarse  of  religioiM 
instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers,  ^.  The  ministry  states,  as  the 
remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  elementary  schools,  many 
of*  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  neglecting  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  leaching,  still  follow  the  old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  over- 
rate the  importance  of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  har* 
mony  of  the  system;  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  uni- 
versity professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  to  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  consequence, 
their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact  the  necessity  for 
a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon  the  classes.  The  min- 
istry remarks  that  ii  has  not  the  means  of  judging  personally  whether 
such  criticisms  are  well  Ibunded  or  not,  but  tlmt  the  provincial  school 
boards,  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  too  severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable  to  all 
varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can  be  pointed  out 
Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the  results  of  his  instruction,  and 
adopt  freely  the  advice  or  example  of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their 
art.  The  directora  of  gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the 
classes  of  their  teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
may  seem  to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that  the 
system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the  course  of 
observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The  importance  of 
making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observation  is  thus  directly 
inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  jrear,  required  by  the  decree  of  September  26th. 
1836,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing,  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teachers,  the  provincial  school 
boards  are  enjoined  to  give  effect  to  the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the 
situations  of  ordinary  or  class  teachers  (ordinarii,)  those  only  who  have 
shown  decided  capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give 
such  an  extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  suppl)^  from  them. 

The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  tliat  suitable  books  are  pro- 
vided for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regulating  the  details  of  the 
programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This  authority  obviously  leaves 
the  most  essential  points  of  instruction  within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from  the  min- 
istry states  that  representations  have  been  made  from  many  of  the 
directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical  education  should  be 
introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their  systems.  The  necessity  for  due 
physical  development  is  admitted ;  but  it  is  ar^ed,  that  in  the  gymna- 
sia which  receive  day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  duty  of^  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not 
injured  during  the  hours  of  reciUitbn  by  causes  depending  upon  tlie 
school.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case  is  admitted  to  m  different 
A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  these  establishments,  when 
they  have  been  tried  and  found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compul- 
sory attendance  of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  Wliea 
regular  gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  tho 
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school  board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the  exercisei 
must  be  conducted  under  cnarge  of  the  director  of  the  institution. 

I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  phj^sical  education  of  cliildrea 
entirely  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the 
day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems  to  me  very  unwise ;  par- 
ticularly so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else  is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth 
are  always  glad  to  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are 
funiished  to  them. 

10.  Religwua  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christian  iaith,  and  that  the  instruction  be  given  according 
to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  communication  of  the 
foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
with  the  superintendence  of  their  execution. 

Kach  instructor  manages  his  class  in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the 
advice  of  the  director,  and  hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable 
variety.  Harsh  punishments,  and  personal  violence,  are  discounte- 
nanced in  all  the  classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings, 
and  admonitions,  are  the  favorite  methods  of  disq^iline.  I  nowhere  saw 
the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the  youth  of  the 
upper  class,  especially,  %ouig  through  their  duties  without  the  necessity 
for  more  than  occasionaladmonition,  and  exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gen- 
tlemen in  whatever  situation  I  met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme 
resort  when  a  teacher  fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  necessary. 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  differ  from  those  m 
other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The  system  of  excite- 
ment  is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  general,  than  in  the  French  col- 
leges. Emulation  is  encouraged,  but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In 
the  lower  classes,  the  pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  re/citations  | 
atlerward,  they  are  arranged  bv  monthlv  trials  ol'  composition,  and  at 
the  examinations;  and  in  the  uigher  classes,  from  the  same  composi- 
tions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recitation,  and  at  the 
half  yearly  examinations.  Prizes  are  not  given  as  a  general  rule, 
thouglf  there  are  some  special  ones  in  certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by  the  cen- 
tral authority,  requires,  to  complete  it,  some  account  of  the  regulations 
for  the  final  examination  prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten- 
prufuDg.)  and  of  the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for 
the  final  examination  occupy  nfly  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details ;  it  will  be  sufficient  tor  the  present  purpose  to  present  an  abstract 
of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  per- 
sons to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and  time  of  the  examination.  9* 
The  authorities  by  whom,  and  under  whose  direction,  the  examination 
is  to  be  conducted.  3.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination, 
4.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satisfac- 
torily, nod  the  privileges  attached  to  it. 

1.  7^6  permms  to  be  examined^  ^c.  Those  who  intend  to  embrace 
one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  at  a  uni- 
versity, must,  before  matriculating  at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of 
this  examination ;  tlie  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate 
has  made  himself  duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful 
entrance  upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made 
in  a  regular  gymnasium,  aiid  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  montlis  of  the 
scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium  must 
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have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a  year  each, 
except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distingaished  themselves 
during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to 
stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  who  advises  with  Siem  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right 
to  prevent  any  pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from 
coming  forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  examinatioa 
in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select  They  are  required 
to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their  masters  as  to  moral  con- 
duct and  proficiency,  and  are  examined  at  a  different  time  firom  the  reg- 
ular students. 

2.  By  whom  ike  examinaiion  is  conducted.  There  is  a  committee 
for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  masters  who  have 
charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  place,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  consistory.  This  latter  mem- 
ber presides,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  rojral  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministry,  and  consii^ting  of  professors  of  the  university 
and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at%e  examination.  The 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are 
also  present  at  the  oral  examinations. 

3.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  examinations  are 
of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in  general,  and  in  addition, 
the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology.  Religion,  history, 
and  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements 
of  mental  philosophy.  The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen 
by  the  royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have  never  been  treated 
specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  instruction 
ol'  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  receive  the  same  subjects  for  compo- 
sition, which  are  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  1  he 
candidates  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
remain  there  during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  onl^r  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  mathematical 
tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a  German  prose  compo- 
sition, the  object  of  which  is  to  discern  the  degree  of  intelfectual  devel- 
opment, and  the  style  of  composition  of  the  candidate.  Second :  of  a 
Latin  extem])oret  and  a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has 
been  treated  in  the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being 
to  the  correctness  of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek 
author,  which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fiilh:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in  analysis, 
taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates  who  desire  it, 
may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for  passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theoloa;y  or  philology,  translate  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  or  a  psalm,  into  Latin, 
adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  time  allowed  for  the  several 
written  exercises  is  as  follows:  For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin 
eomposition,  five  hours;  Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  tremslation, 

*  In  the  ((rand  duchy  of  Posen,  the  PoUflh  Uncage  is  also  one  of  the  mibjects. 
t  Ad  exercise  in  which  the  master  speaks  iu  Germaii  to  the  pupil,  who  must  rendtr  tbt 
ficrmao  intu  Latin,  in  writing. 
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three  hours;  translatbn  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French 
compositbn,  four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  fire  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed  for  the 
examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  immediately  folbw 
each  otlier.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  conducted  by  the  masters 
who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first  class  on  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, unless  the  royal  commissary  directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are, 
first,  the  general  grammar  and  prosody  of  the  Gennan  language,  the 
chief  epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  classics. 
Second:  the .  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Livy.  Virgil,  add  Horace;  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  render  the 
author  with  judgment  and  taste  being  put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their 
grammatical  and  archeological  acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination 
are  conducted  in  the  Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and 
analysis  of  Greek  prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon 
Greek  grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.  Fourth :  trans- 
lations I'rom  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the  language.  Filth :  ques- 
tions upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dogmas  and  morals,  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth: 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, simple  and  quadratic  equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonome- 
try. Seventh:  in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
conntry,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  poUtical  geography.  £i|^hth : 
in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its  subjects,  ^inth: 
in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated  bjr  eiementrrv  mathe- 
matics, and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
Tenth:  on  the  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic 
The  future  theological  student  must,  besides,  translate  and  analyze  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

4.  The  kind  of  cerii/UxUe  obtained^  and  the  privileges  attacked  to  it 
When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already  alluded  to  as  con- 
ducting and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon  the  notes  which  have 
been  taken  during  its  course,  each  member  having  a  vote.  Those 
students  who  are  deemed  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
receive  a  certificate  called  a  ^'certificate  of  maturity,"  (maturitftts-zeug^ 
niijs,)  the  others  are  remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  them- 
selves, aAer  an  interval  of  six  months,  for  another  exaramation,  unless 
they  are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is,  in  general,  required  to 
entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is  sometimes  made  in 
fivor  of  those  who  show  great  attainments  in  the  languages  or  mathe- 
matics ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  students  of  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  difierent  subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they 
intend  to  embrace  is  considered.  The  oaily  records  of  the  class-rooms 
are  presented  by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as 
showing  the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.  The  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil, 
and«of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class ;  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  toward 
his  ieliows  and  masters,  and  his  moral  deportment  in  general ;  his  char- 
acter for  industry,  and  his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination, 
specifying  the  result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the 
masters  of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the  universityi 
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and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnanmn.  These  certificatea 
are  delivered  in  an  asaemblaffe  of  the  stiidentB  of  the  gymnasiam  with 
■citable  remarks.  The  certmcate  of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
youth  to  be  matnculated  in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  |>hi!ology,  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  oe  ad- 
mitted to  examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  office 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at  the  universi- 
ties. Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation  may  be  made  by 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instructbn.  Students  who  have  not 
paued  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  whose  parents  deuiand  il^  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient ; 
they  may  enter  the  university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordin^y. 
This  registry  enables  tbem,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate  of 
maturity,  and  the  vpecwl  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  instructioo, 
to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of  inscription.  Pupib 
who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to 
claim  one  year  of  voluntary  military  service,  provided  they  report  them- 
selves at  a  specified  time  durioff  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sehooTs  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachen 
ibr  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  emd  pedagogical  sea&- 
inaries,  ^philologische  seminare,  piulagogische  seminare.)  One  of  the 
first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halle, 
Koni^berg,  and  Qrei&walde,  and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin, 
Btetun,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Munster.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn. 


X.  THE  QUEEN'S   COLIEQES  AND  UNIVERSITY 


niELANB. 


The  national  school  system  in  which  secular  instraction  is  kept  free 
fW>m  whatever  could  offend  the  most  susceptible  sectarianism,  had 
proved  so  successful  in  diffusing  a  sound  elementary  education  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  in 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  sd  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow- 
ment, the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  forihe 
sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination. This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  dueen's  Cot- 
leges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galwa^ — now  combined  and  incorporated 
into  the  Queen's  University,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  up  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Grey,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  had  tlie 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  by  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  completion  and  crowning 
of  the  edifice  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  enact- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  Russell.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845.  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  *'  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education 
in  Ireland ; "  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafler,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  in  that  same  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  j^en- 
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era!  popalatbn  of  Ireland — to  what  may  be  more  peculiariy  called  die 
nationality  of  the  country — that  its  interests  and  fi clings  were  what  the 
whole  scheme  primarily  had  regard  to.  If  the  portion  of  it  relating  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary  had  been  defeated,  the  other 
portion  of  it  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn.  The  M ay- 
nooth  bill  encountered  a  vehement  oj^iosition,  but  it  was  ultimately 
passed  in  both  Houses  by  great  majorities.  The  measure  for  establish- 
ing three  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religicMis 
tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  commons  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.  In 
proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  30th,  Sir  James  an- 
nounced certain  alterations  which  ministers  were  disposed  to  make  in 
it,  with  the  view  of  afibrding  facilities  for  the  theological  instruction  o^ 
the  students  by  clergymen,  or  lecturers,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  several  denominations  to  which  they  might  belong.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  John  Manners  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
311  to  46.  On  the  30th,  when  it  was  in  committee,  a  proposition  from 
Lord  John  Russell  lor  making  the  apparatus  of  theological  instruction 
in  ilie  colleges  a  part  of  the  estabiisbment  to  be  founded  and  upheld  by 
the  State,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  117  to  42.  Finally,  on  the  10th 
of  July  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  against  an  amendment 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to  126.  In  the  Lords  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a  division. 

By  this  act,  entitled  '*An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  new 
colleges,  ibr  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,"  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  assigned  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  fiir  purchasings  the 
sites,  and  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings,  of  the  three  colleges. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  made  visitors,  with  power  to 
appoint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to  execute  the  office.  The  appoint- 
meixt  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  professors,  was  intrusted  to 
the  Crown,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  The  eommi»- 
sioners  of  the  treasury  were  empowered  to  issue  annually  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000/.,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  expensed  in 
each  college ;  it  being  moreover  provided  that  reasonable  fees  mi^ht  be 
exacted  from  the  students.  Lecture  rooms  were  directed  to  be  assigned 
for  religious  instruction ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  colleges  unless  he  should  reside  with  his 
parent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or  master  of 
a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a  hall  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  soon  after  nooit 
nated,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  begun.  The  other  appoiat- 
ments  were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  were  opened  in 
the  end  of  October  following.  An  additional  sum  of  12.000/.  had  shortly 
before  been  granted  by  parliament  for  providing  them  with  librario^ 
philosophical  instruments  and  some  other  requisites. 
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Originally,  it  was  intended  that  the  number  of  professors  in  each  col^ 
lege,  exclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  should  not  exceed 
twelve,  and  letters  patent  constituting  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed 
for  each  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December,  1845.  Afterwards 
it  was  determined  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  for  the  present 
to  nineteen,  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  time  exceed' thirty.  The  vice-> 
president,  however,  is  also  a  professor.  New  letters  patent  embodying 
that  extended  scheme  were  granted  in  favor  of  each  of  the  three  col- 
leges in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  then,  thei  body  politic  and  corporate 
of  each  college  consists  of  a  president  with  a  salary  of  800/.  and  a 
house ;  a  vice-president,  with  a  salary  of  500/.  and  a  house ;  and  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  history  and  English  literature, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
salary  of  250/. ;)  modern  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  (each  with  a  salary  of  200/.;)  English  law,  jurispnidence  and 
political  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary 
of  150/. ;)  the  Celtic  languages,  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  a  salary  of  100/.) 
There  are  also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  of 
200/. ;)  and  a  bursar  and  librarian,  (each  with  a  salary  of  150/.)  A  sum 
.  of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servants. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  250/.  for 
the  professorship  held  by  the  vice-president,)  5,500/. 

The  remaining  1;500/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1850-51  at  Bel- 
fast, are  48  of  24/.  each  to  students  of  the  faculty  of  arts;  4  of  20/.  each 
to  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  the 
faculty  of  law ;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  civil  engineering ;  and  4  of 
15/.  each  to  students  of  agriculture;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in  all  cases  between  students  of  the  first  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  scholarships  are  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  ail  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re- 
cesses of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each 
class  vary  from  1/.  to  2/.  lOtf. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each 
matriculated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  year,  and  21.  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  institutions  established  by  public  author- 
ity in  our  own  and  other  countries,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in  arts  and  in  every  other  faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity;  and  all 
the  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curiculum  in  each 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
considerable  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  and 
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Other  porpfMe^  each  eoUege  dboold  be  erected  into  a  distiDet  mifciiilf 
or  the  three  coostitaled  into  one  QuiverBity.  The  latter  plan  faa«  beep 
adopted,  uodoobtedly  to  the  placing  of  the  new  establishmeots  in  m 
greatly  saperior  positioo  to  what  they  would  have  held  if  they  had  I 
left  each  to  its  proviocial  insulatioD ;  for  it  ooold  never  have  1 
that  a  mere  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Galway  Degree  would  have  carried  the 
same  weight  with  one  from  the  dueen's  University  in  Ireland.  The 
letters  patent  creating  such  an  university  have  now  received  the  royal 
signature.  Her  Ifajesty  has  therein  been  pleaaed  to  declare  that  ^gra- 
duates of  our  said  university  shall  be  fully  posse  seed  of  all  such  rig:htfl^ 
priviliges,  and  immunities  as  belong  to  persons  holding  «imilar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  is  derived  from  similar  degrees  granted  by  other 
universities."  The  following  individuals  constituted  the  govemoieat  in 
1851: 

CftoneeiZor— His  BxeellencT  GcoRos  Willtak  PsBOSftiOK,  Eabi.  or  Culbsumv,  K.G. 
K.C.B.  Lord-Lieutenam  of  Ireland. 
ncc'ClajieeB0r— The  Rt.  Hoo.  Maxiere  Brady,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Irdaod. 

Tu  Bkhatb. 


His  Grace  Rtchanl.  Archbishop  of  Dablin. 

The  MoKf  Revereod  Archbishop  Daolsl  Mar- 
ray.  D.D. 

The  Right  Hooorable  William,  Earl  ofRoaoe. 
K.P. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Baron  Mont- 
eajTie,  of  Brandon. 

The  Right  Hooorable  Francis  Blackbome, 
Lord  Chief  Jaalice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Th"  Kighl  Honorable  Thomas  Berry  Cusack 
Smith,  Mxi'ler  of  the  Roll*. 

The  Right  Honorable  David  Richard  Pigot, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ezchequer. 


The  Right  Honorable  Thomsa  Wjae. 

Kir  Phillip  Crampton,  Bart. 

The  President  of  the  Queen's  CoDeiie,  Bel- 
last,  for  the  time  being. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Qaeca's  Colkgv,  Cocfc, 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  ibe  Qjoeen's  Coilsfe^  Gal- 
way, for  the  time  being. 

Richard  Griffith.  I.L.  D. 

Dominic  John  Corrigan,  M.D. 

Captain  Thomas  AsEew  Lareom,  R JE. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  Buristcr-at-Law. 

;Secrelary— Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


BTATirrBS,  Bt-Laws,  akd  RsouLATioirs. 

The  Queen's  University,  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  16th  Aognst,  ISGOl,  has  its  seat,  sod 
ho  Ms  its  meetings,  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  until  further  order,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord-Lica- 
tenant. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  are  a  corporation  under  Ibe  title  of  the  Queen's  Unirenorj  ia 
Ireland ;  mar  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  as  a  commoj  seal,  and  acquire  property  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  government  of  fhe  Universitv  vests  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Senate.  The  Chancellor 
presides  over  its  meelinfs,and  auiheuticaies  its  acts. 

The  Senate  is  formed  o(  the  three  Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  for  the  time  beiqg, 
and  certain  other  persons  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual ;  In  all  not  to  exceed 
twenty.  The  vice-presidents  of  colleges  may  exercise  the  ftuieiions  of  senalora  in  the  abaencs 
of  iheir  respective  presidents.  Five  members  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  quorum,  the  chair- 
man having  a  casting  vote. 

A  v;cL'*chancellor  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Senate,  and  when  his  election  is  approved 
of  by  the  Lord  Lieuteuaut,  be  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  ChaoeeUor  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

Tile  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  both  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chaneellor,  may  elect  a  chalmaa 
to  conilnct  ordinar)r  business. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
dij^alch  of  business. 

The  Senate  have  full  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  and  regulations;  thess  betog 
approved  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  become  binding  upoa 
the  University. 

In  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  set  In  sach  maa- 
ner  as  may  appear  best  culculated  to  promote  the  purposes  intended  by  the  University. 

Meetings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  convened  by  the  secretary  or  aeting-secretarx,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Chancellor  ;  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-Cbancellor,  or  of  the  chairman  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  elected  as  provided  In  the  charter. 

There  shall  be  staled  meetings  on  the  7th  of  January  and  90tb  of  June,  in  each  year,  or  on 
the  following  day,  when  either  uf these  days  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  are  constituted  CoUeges  of  theQnaan** 
University,  and  their  professors  are  considered  professors  of  the  University. 

The  power  of  the  University  Senate  over  the  Colleges  extends  only  to  the  regulation  of 
qualification  for  the  several  derrees. 

The  Queen  reserves  to  herself  and  snceesson  the  office  of  Vlaitor,  with  pofwer  to  appolm 
•there  to  execute  the  duties. 
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Tli«  Ohancellor  or  Viec-ChuceUor  !•  reqoired  to  report  uuiiullj  to  tho  f  nril  I  liif  imitf 

on  the  condition  and  progresa  of  the  ITniversltT. 

The  CiMuicellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  loaod  and  endow  aeliolarBbipa.  prisw,  or  exhl^ 
b:tioD8,  for  which  funda  maj  be  sapplied  by  franl  or  donation,  under  lacn  rcfulatlooa  at 
thef  may  think  fit  to  make,  not  ioterferfof  wicb  the  cooraes  preacribed  for  acbolara  of 
Queen'a  Colleger,  or  for  matriculation  therein. 

The  Qtteen'a  UniTersitr  ia  empowered  to  grant  degreea  In  atfa,  medicine,  or  lawa,  to 
■tudenta  in  the  Qoeen'a  CoUcfea  who  ahaU  have  completed  the  couraea  of  education  pre- 
acribed bv  the  ordinancea.  Periona  who  obtain  theae  degreea  ahaU  be  poasesaed  of  all  rights 
and  privilegra  pertaining  to  atmilar  degreea  granted  by  other  uniTeraitiea  or  collecea. 

The  Chaucellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  by  special  grace,  graduatea  of  other  uni- 
Tcraitiea  to  similar  and  equal  degreea  lu  the  Queen'a  UoiTeraity. 

All  degrees  shall  be  granted  and  conferred  publicly  in  the  hall  of  the  Uniyersity. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Senate  to  confer  degreea,  the  members  shall  appear  in  the  ftall  robea 
they  may  be  eutttled  to  wear  in  req>ect  of  any  degreea  they  may  have  obtained,  or  offlcea  ihej 
may  hold.  Any  member  not  posaeaaed  of  a  degree  or  office,  to  wear  the  gown  of  a  maatcr 
of  arta. 

Candidatea  for  degreea  aball  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hooda 
of  the  degreea  sought. 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  presidents  of  their  collegea,  and  the  aecre- 
tary  haTing  certified  that  their  fees  have  been  paid,  and  that  they  have  duly  passed  the  ejEsm- 
ioers,  thev  shall  sign  the  roll  of  the  University,  when  the  Chancellor  (or  Vice*ChanceUor) 
shall  admit  them  to  degrees  In  the  following  manner : 

In  virtue  of  my  authority  aa  Chancellor  (or  Vlco-Chancellor)  I  admit  yon  (  ) 

to  the  degree  of  ( ;.   . 

The  Chancellor  (or  Vice-chancellor)  shall  then  proceed  to  present  publicly  any  exhibltioB 
or  medal  which  may  have  been  awarded. 

Examiners  are  expected  to  attend  the  public  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  couraea  of  study  reouired  by  the  University  are  prescribed  In  the  ordlnaneas 
which  were  prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the  colleges,  approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  adoptefl  by  the  Senate  at  ita  first  meetinga.  Ttieae  ordinancea  remain  in  force  unttt 
altered  by  the  Senate :  such  alterations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord -Lieutenant. 

The  quaiificaiioiia  of  candidatea  for  degrees  shall  be  examined  into  at  a  apecial  meeting  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  candidate  ia  required  to  fill  up,  with  his  own  hand,  a  certificate  of  his  name,  birth- 
place, age,  and  qualificationa. 

All  certificates  of  candidates  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  days  before  examination. 

The  Senate  will  receive  certificates  of  medical  education  for  two-thirda  of  the  required 
couraea,  from  the  profenmrs  of  universities  and  chartered  bodies,  and  from  schools  and  bo» 
pitala,  which  have  sought  for  and  obtained  the  recoffnitiou  of  the  Senate :  but  it  Is  essenrtal 
that  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  medical  lectures  prescribed  in  the  course  for  the  degree  of  M.D., 
be  atteurled  in  some  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Examinations  for  degrees,  and  for  scholarabips  and  prises,  shall  be  appointed  and  dhreetml 
by  the  Senate,  who  shall  elect  examiners  annually. 

In  no  caae  siwil  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  yice-President  of  a  college  (liable  to  bo 
called  upon  to  fulfill  the  dutiea  of  a  memberj  be  elected  an  examiner. 

The  salariea  of  examiners  shall  commence  froih  the  next  qoarterday  after  election. 

Examinations  shall  be  by  printed  papers. 

Each  examiner  shall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  candidates  are  engaged  la 
writing  answers  to  the  papers  set  by  him ;  but  if  a  paper  be  aet  by  more  than  one  examiner, 
the  preaence  of  one  examiner  idiall  be  deemed  sufficient ;  if,  from  unavoidable  necessity,  any 
examiner  be  unable  to  attend*  the  secretary  ahall  be  preaenL 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  ahall  have  the  right  of  being  preaent  during  examlnatlona,  but 
only  the  examiner  specially  appointed  to  conduct  examinations  shall  have  the  right  to  pal 
queationa. 

No  candidates  ahall  be  present  except  those  under  examination. 

The  examiners  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  reanit  of  their  examination,  and  shall  deliver 
In  at  the  same  time,  in  seated  packets,  the  anawers  to  the  examination  papers  of  the  classes 
which  they  have  s«'verally  examined. 

The  smount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on  the  granting  of  degrees  shall  be  directed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  H«r 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

For  the  present,  the  fee  on  the  degree  of  M  J>.  baa  been  fixed  atfiL,  and  ths  fee  on  the  diploma 
of  agriculture,  at  21.    Fees  on  other  degreea  are  not  yet  settled. 

Tile  fees  are  to  be  carried  to  the  gencnl  fund. 

Accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Universitv  ahall  once  In  each  year  be  aubmltted 
to  the  treasury,  subject  to  sncii  audit  aa  may  be  directed. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  appointed  trcaaurcr. 

Payments  shall  be  made  by  drafts  dgned  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary. 

Although  much  clamor  has  been  raisetl  against  the  dneen's  CoUegea^ 

because,  in  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  in  religious  matters,  the 

British  Parliament  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  liberal 

education,  the  special  purpose  and  profession  of  which  is  to  communicate 

instruction  in  certain  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  classes  whieb 

may  be  composed  of  young  people  belonging  to  various  religious  denon 
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famtioBB,  we  believe  there  it  no  groand  ibr  alarm,  or  dietrtut,  for  Ae 
iafety  of  the  religioiis  principles  of  the  students  who  may  resort  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  securities  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
and  conservative  than  exist  in  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
empire,  which  are  open  to  other  than  students  of  one  religious  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  national  nniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  \e(i  without 
any  spiritual  superinlendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  have  urged  most  clamorously;  and  no  non-con- 
formist community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian ;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strongest  and,  to  all  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
of  the  most  offensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  superintendence  of  the  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  exclusiveness,  combined 
with  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universltieq  are 
attended  by  members  of  all  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  Liondon,  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  adroia- 
aion  for  students  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
same  entire  absence  of  religious  superintendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow ;  and  no  religious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
University  College. 

In  the  first  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
ing  into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  that,  in  hia 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties 
oonnected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement,  either  derogatory  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  relig- 
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louB  convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience.  And  it  is  en- 
acted^ that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respect  violate  this  engagement,  he  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  College  Council,  inhere,  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  so  transgressed,  he  shall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president;  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
tition of  said  or  similar  offense,  the  president  shall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  office.  The  appointments  of  the  professors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
which  comprises  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  such  as  is  enforced  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-^ne  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  with  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produced  by  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation 
or  friend  to  whose  care  a  student  is  committed  must  in  all  cases  formally 
accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  his 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the.  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
boarding-houses  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churches, 
**  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statutes  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following :  *^  1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians ;  2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  boarding-hoase  in  which  he  may  reside." 


5^  THE  QTEESrS  COUXCfii  AXD  I 

aixjii  1  yjh  grA^^'A  Iri'.izA  L>i  \f^  cd&  aad  evca  tiis  ccie  vsa.  frca  ia 
ooc<.'.'^'.=>  &'-/<  ar&^^'j^  Sjt  \i^  e^Licq  ax  i^rre.  The  rescA  va&  Tra:  :f 
Xh^'-.r  f  ^^.>  •yi  of  K:fan  Cai'iaja  a  IrciAail.  aoook  1M>  vere  rcctsriBp  a 

Ii.  p.-,T,  ..r^  a  r-^z.'^y  {-<•  tie  evil  ti-^  d-«tli>:^j  rE-c^r-gnlzed.  three  cr^^rsw 

were  '^^e-r*!  Vj  ::.■?  ^r^-r-*I  ^Tfe.      Il  I^  *'  A  LaTt  vppraed  ibtr  cCL -•l'«a>rE.L?  'j^"  TrJ- 

rj  «V....-y»r,  L'..' JCw  W  a«s  "  aT.-^  c/  l:*c  pi.<:i^ila'.3r(A  wnir.st  re^.joi-asaisua'.":;'-©: 
or  asn^.^  :t  ^.^sr^t  i^re  i.-isKli-ed  ccvj^-c^^  >jr  iije  8evera&  Rr.i£>>3S  cofnr^wr.Ta^ 
wr.-  f.  U.T  1-  U-*r  ■<  ^.trj  ai:^  -.j^<;  :v:n:  '^<.j,  i:  Laed  iLe  a-t-rniative  of  t^-u> 

fc-.-*l  ^Ive  or=.'.i>^l  ar*.--lar  u.-a'j-^.'^-'t::.  aiMi  wLvL,  wL^lst  they  a2^.<",M< 
Li>  .*.Lrie3»  lo  ;:>&  ¥*-»>>-»  n.^j<ens  u  u.«e  c'^rto^^n  iju'jk  lo  teacii  their  re*^«?LiiPt 
tf^siLK  KV'^vi  fV.a^^j  ivir:^  .^..xwe  all  ii.'tM.zir^rti-a:,  pue^ure  or  oiegaUTe.  WuJi  u« 
onv.-.-r:.:---!.*  *-»-:[.«-«  of  tr.^-j-  «t'ii^r.t5. 

To  l:.e  !:r*t  twj  c«>ar*e^  there  Wirre  mMJi'**a>.4e  oMecty-^is.  TriiirtT  C«k« 
w^  a  Pr-.^c^ia:*!  J^^-iLii* *-•!;.  e:L>'W..>i  i>^  vlik  pn.4Afra2.00  of  ih*?  Frocestus 
C>  th,  a-',i  uti.Tv  <r-j^.«»ll«-  d'.^ji.«c^i  as  a  wsTskTj  iur  liie  cierjjy  c»f  tbe  E^i^ir 
L-iif<i  «.i.-m.-ii  in  ir*L»Li.  r.jr  ai:ca.p»t  to  opien  its  emoluiDeDts  to  R<>:i.ia 
C'^i/xL<js  ai.d  i/..a»L-iiter&  bot  to  FpcAK  of  the  siwck  it  wooja  iiare  ferireti  to  im 
8C'i.K£XK'bt  02*  pr 'p^-rtr.  woi^d  '!*av^  i.-ailcd  k>rtn  su.-h  a  stonn  of  Proce^tani  fevl- 
injf  a«  wo'^d  .^ve  rLi.-Jrr»/«i  it  wL-.liv  inij-raL-ii-ai'le. 

Not  CL-T  wa<  liie  o^i-^v-ne"!  «v-*»-:ii  al»rte  teriiible  in  tbeorr.  bat  its  pr^iiir.-':^s 
gTXiwtii  kt*i  ri^fWik  ltd  &ln.r(i.^ir  aicLipUiiitjo  to  the  cin^imstances  of  tLe  ccHiittir. 
It  waa  1 1.  J  oc'L^i-icnaioD  w:.ijij  Ofauiur  Mravt-d  the  miiHl::  of  the  trvrercTucU 
in  iu  iavor.  Tuey  art  ii*e  truwii  of  an  ediac*  dt-si^ned  on  ti,e  plan  of  rvl;^-^:3 
eo»iall:y.  ar.d  whicb  imn  r.ot  hare  its  «TnimeirT  marred  by  the  inirDdTicti..'n  of 
any  iLliiZ  L<:ier'»jr»'ne<ja«  to  ita  jrreat  idt«. 

TfA-  lir«t  cTiuri'va  of  il.e  jsutx-t^a  of  ilie  Colleges  ia.  of  conree.  the  nomber  of 
Btu'ieiii*  who  have  CLtortd  iL^rin.  On  rt-tViriiijir  to  tie  Calendar  of  the  Qutrrn's 
Uuiven:itT.  we  tind  that  the  total  number  of  students  wlio  had  entere<d  the 
Queens  C<>lkves  from  the  tir?t  se^ion  in  1841^-50  to  March  Isod.  aiDoanted  to 
ITfjO.  of  whom  l.'2*>b  were  matriculated,  521  non-matriculated — that  ia.  studena 
who  have  not  fKiJv»t-d  the  matnculation  examination,  and  do  not  ptirstie  «J1  the 
subjects  ind'jdt-d  in  tlie  university  curriculum,  but  particular  ooorses  of  in- 
•tniclion  wliich  they  may  sek-t.-C 

The  only  sure  roetliod  of  deiemiining  the  question  of  failure  or  success  b  br 
conipariK>n  with  SD[ne  institution,  the  jiosiiion  of  which  is  unclialieagvd.  We 
will  take  Trinity  Colletre.  DuJ'Hn.  T!ie  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  years  mentioned  a^tove  was  2.745.  Henoe  Uie  ratio  of 
the  average  anoual  entrances  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  is  as  17b  lo  274.  fcjuch  an  averajre,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  tiie 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numljers  of  which  are  steadily  increasing.  Thus  in  tise 
year  185^-59,  106  new  students  entered,  while  in  185d--60j  the  number  amoonti 
to  207. 

If  failure  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  be  said  tliat  they  have  failed  in  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  the  youth  of  tiie  various  religious  persuasions^  Id  the  ten 
years,  1849-59,  the  three  great  religious  communities,  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  thus  represented  among  the  matriculated  students: — 

Established  Cliurch, 426 

Koman  Catholic-a, 445 

Presbyterians, 343 

While  the  297  students,  who  have  entered  this  year,  bb  tbna  distributed-.—. 

Established  Church, 60 

Roman  Catholics, 69 

Pn'sljyterianft 69 

Other  denominations, 19 

TI10  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  these  numbers  is^  that  the  Roman 

Catholics  in  each  case  head  tlic  list 
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^  1^,  PasBing  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen's  Ck>Uege8,  on  this 

:ii^,  score  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  bebal£    The  competence  of  the  professors 

has,  we  believe,  never  been  questioned,  any  more  than  their  zeal,  not  only  in 
^^  maintaining  the  existing  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 

^\1  point  whi<£  the  drcumstances  of  the  country  admit    Nor  have  their  exertiona 

s«!3i  ^^^^  unrewarded.    Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 

We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education, 
which  the  country  provides ;"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  set  will  show 
^  that  the  examiners  have  not  willingly  let  them  &11  below  this  standard.    The 

.  ^^  examinations  are  in  efiect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  uuiver- 

"^^  sities  candidates  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  dose  of  their  undergraduate 

'"^  course  are  subjected.    They  supply,  therefore,  a  fair  criterion  of  the  comparative 

eifidency  of  our  educational  institutions.    As  the  universities  bring  into  con- 
^  ^  course  the  youth  of  their  affiliated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  into 

'  '^  a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.    It  is,  then,  with  just 

'^  pride  tliat  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  fact,  that,  in  .this  competition, 

^  looking  merely  to  the  number  of  places  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 

i'^i  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublm.    It,  however,  we  regard  the 

'^i^  quality  of  the  answering,  the  result  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 

sity.   In  the  only  years  in  which  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
T  rr  conflict,  the  average  answering  of  the  successful  candidates  from  each  stood  as 

p^it  follows: — 

^'ii  1690.  1857.  1850. 

-  Oxford, 1,948  1,982  2,103 

^^  Cambridge, 2,062  2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,082  2,139 

s'-'^  Queen's  University, 1,966  2,261  2,160 

jLi  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 

»!ft  versity  stcKMi  first,  in  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list    This  is  sufficiently 

^xi  striking,  but  we  can  not  forbear  commemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 

r,s  tained  by  one  of  the  Collies.    It  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 

^.js  College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  away  at  this 

examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
2s  of  twelve  vacant  places.    So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 

upon  the  country :  no  less  important  has  been  their  indirect  influence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coinddence,  that  within  theJast  ten  years, 
nearly  tlie  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Nor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  liave  been  revolutionized ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professorial  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulnesa  Can  wo 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  this  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
J  Colleges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  in  the  Uberality,  which  has  recently 

**!  endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 

*,  to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

f  2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  recognition  which  the  andent  University  of  Ire- 

^  land  has  given  to  her  youthfiil  sister.    Elsewhere  the  recognition  has  been,  if 

not  more  obvious,  more  avowed.    In  the  year  1856,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 

^  University  received  a  letter  fh>m  the  Regius  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 

^  of  Cambridge,  in  which,  after  requesting  copies  of  the  University  Examination 

<»  Papers,  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  "  tliat 

I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  sdds--"  But  it  is  not 

P  only  in  their  Uw  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.    The 

whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so 

I  good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerdy  trust  that  it  may  defy  aU 

0  opposition." 

f  3.  Through  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretehed  condition  of  intermediate 

1  education  in  Ireland.    *    *    Universities  without  schools  are  but  casties  in  the 
air. 


iff 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Qaeen*s  Uniyersity,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring 
degrees  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  have  the  gratiBoation  of  being  able  to  annoan'oe  that  the  number  of  the  stodentB 
who  have  paned  oar  aeveral  eiamiDations  for  the  cnrrent  year  exceeds  that  of 
thoee  80  diatinguished  on  any  preyioaa  occasion,  and  is  very  mudi  in  advance  of 
that  of  1859,  the  largest  former  number,  that  of  the  year  1858,  having  been 
seventy-six,  while  that  of  1860  amonnta  to  eighty,  and  in  which  I  find  an  inoFeaae 
of  twenty-two  over  the  namber  in  the  past  year. 

The  total  namber  of  those  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  candidates  for  ezamin* 
ation  at  this  period  was  somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  but 
of  these  a  considerable  namber  failed  to  present  themselves  before  the  examiners, 
and  a  few — nine  in  all — although  coming  forward  for  examination,  have  not  beetk 
found  by  the  examiners  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  I  trust  that  on  a  foture  oops- 
slon  they  will  appear  before  us  with  for  better  success.  In  addition  to  the  satis- 
faction  derived  from  this  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion being  evinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  competed  for  special  honors  as  fay 
the  entire  class  of  successful  students.  The  university  honors,  consisting  of 
medals  and  pecuniary  prizes,  have  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  atudenlB 
present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  Excellency  the  Lord- lieutenant  has  been 
pleased  to  assent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  personally  deliver  to 
the  suceessfal  candidates  those  gratifying  evidences  of  their  abilities  and  industry. 
Six  graduates  of  other  universities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  cor- 
responding degrees  in  this,  whioh  will  accordingly  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
is  only  eight  years  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  University 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  in  this  hall.  In  the  colleges  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students,  including  those  of  the  current  collegiate  year,  has  amounted 
to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  the  number  of  students  who 
have  not  matriculated,  but  who  have  resorted  to  the  colleges  for  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  hns  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  thousand  individuals  have  entered  either  as  matriculated  or  non-matrica- 
lated  students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the  num- 
bers attending  the  superior  classes  in  the  colleges  in  this  year  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-six.  In  the  University  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  ns  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ninety- 
three  ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty-two.  We  have  granted  to  two  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  faculty.  The 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  graduates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  University,  while  our  minor  distinctions  of 
diplomas  in  engineerinpf,  law,  and  agriculture,  have  been  conferred  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community — perhaps  I  must  rather,  though  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  prominent 
of  their  differences,  that  which  arises  from  the  varying  forms  of  religious  worship— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  all  the  classes  into  which,  in  this 
particular,  our  population  stands  divided.  The  members  of  the  Established  Charch, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Covenanters,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Seceders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends — all  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  relative  numbers  in  each  locality, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  representatives  in  this  common  body  of  associated  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  general  benefit  of  our  collegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  freely  offered  to  all  classes  of  our  felfowHrobjects,  have  by  all  been  thus 
freely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 


XL   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIA. 


OUTUNB  or  THE  8T6TE1L 


AuHTRiA  has  a  system*  of  education  which,  from  the  village  school  to  the 
university,  is  gratuitously  open  to  all,  and  which,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
based  on  religion,  and  governed  and  molded  by  the  State.  Its  universality 
is  secured  not  by  direct  compulsion^  as  in  Prussia,  but  by  enactments  which 
render  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  imd  educational  proficiency  neces- 
sary to  exercise  a  trade,  or  be  employed  as  a  workman,f  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  State  in  any  capacity,  or  to  be  married.  Besides  this,  it  is  made 
the  interest  of  the  wealthy  landholders  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  their  tenants  and  the  poor^  by  throwing  upon  them  the  support  of 
the  pauper  population. 

All  the  institutions  for  education  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  or 
Council  (the  Hof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instrue- 
tion  was  placed  in  1848.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints affainst  these  institutions ;  suggest  and  prepare  plans  of  improve- 
ment, and  counsel  the  crown  in  all  matters  referred  to  them.  Under  them 
is  a  graduated  system  of  superintendence,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  by  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  empire. 
The  bishop  and  his  consistory,  jointly  wilh  the  landcstelle,  has  charge  of  all 
the  scholiistjc  institutions  of  the  diocese ;  the  rural  dean,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
samt,  of  those  of  a  dUtrict ;  the  parochial  incumbent,  and  the  civil  commis- 
sary, those  of  a  parish.  This  general  arrangement  has  reference  to  the 
Catholic  establishment;  but  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Protestant,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  clmrohes  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  Catholic,  for  all  that 
regards  the  members  of  their  several  com  man  ions. 

There  are  six  classes  of  schools  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
education-board ;  namely,  the  popular,  the  gvmnosial,  the  philosophical,  the 
medlco-chirurgical,  the  juridical,  and  the  theological.  The  four  last  of  these 
form  separately  the  objects  of  various  special  institutions ;  and,  combined 
together,  they  constitute  the  four  ihculties  of  the  universities. 

The  gymnasium  is  the  school  for  classical  learning,  mathematics,  and  ele- 
mentary philosophy. 

The  popular  schools  comprehend  the  establishments  of  various  degrees, 
in  which  instruction  is  imparted  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  those  whose 
station  in  life  does  not  fit  them  for  the  stuay  of  the  learned  languages.  The 
lowest  of  these  are  the  volks-^chulen^  or,  as  they  are  otYen  termed,  the  trivial 
or  the  German  schools,  established,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in  every 
dbtrict  or  parish  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  religioxi 

*  The  foUowlng  aeoouni  of  the  odueatiooal  system  of  Austria  Is  abridged  oialnly  Ihim  Turn* 
biiirs  Austria. 

f  TurabuH  montkNM  an  inatanoe  of  a  lanfe  manufaoturer  In  Bohemia,  who  was  flned  Ibr  flOi* 
ploying  a  wiMrkmaa  nut  provided  with  the  requisite  oeniflc&tes  of  education. 
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and  morality,  reading,  writing,  and  aeeonnta.  In  the  larger  places  are  alao 
numeroas  upper  tckooUj  haupl'Sdivlen,  wherein  a  aomewhat  more  extended 
education  is  given,  for  persona  designed  for  the  mechanical  aria  and  other 
aimilar  pursuits.  These  have  an  upper  claae  called  Wiederholongs-echalen, 
or  Repetition  Schools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geom- 
etry, and  geography,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  Normal  School  for  teacben 
in  the  volks-schulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  also  commercLnl  academies, 
temied  reoL-sckvlenj  in  which  are  comprised  two  divbions  of  scholars:  the 
oire  general,  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  history;  the 
other  special,  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teachers  in  book-keeping  and  the 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  history  and  rural  econo- 
my for  those  intended  for  agricultural  life,  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  English,  French,  and  Italian,  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  toQis-^chukn  girls  are  taught,  except  in  rsrt 
instances,  in  separate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instmeiioa 
of  females  there  are  distinct  establishments  corresponding  with  the  haufl- 
tchulen  and  redUschuUn  of  the  bovs,  many  of  them  managed  and  directed 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  ei^>ecially  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  both  sexes, 
are  also  in  some  parts  combined  with  these  more  general  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  their  being 
very  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  popular 
■choola.  The  next  above  these  are  the  gymnaskd ;  of  which  there  are  one, 
or  two,  or  several,  in  each  district,  acconung  to  the  extent  of  its  population. 
The  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  are  divided  into  several  classes :  the  earlier 
ones  are  tauffht  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  added,  for  the  more 
advanced  classes— partly  as  perfect  courses  at  the  gymnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  the  higher  instruction  in  the  same  branches  at  the  lyeeam 
or  university — general  history  (and  especially  that,  of  Austria),  classical  lil- 
erature,  Greek  philology,  lesthetics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowU 
edil^e  of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Above  the  gymna- 
siuDi  are  the  eight  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg, 
Qratz,  Olmuta,  and  Innspruck ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders — those  of  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  all  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  the  others  have  a 
smaller  number — «s^  for  instance,  Gratz,  which  has  but  three,  having  no  pro- 
fessofsTup  of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  which  has  only  two.  In  further  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  are  estab- 
lished, either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  university,  in  the  Italian 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistry 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  capitals,  where  no  univerdty  exists  (in  such 
towns,  for  instance,  as  linz,  Laybach,  KUigenfurt,  dLc.),  there  is  an  instito- 
'  tion,  under  the  name  of  Lyceunty  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  minor  uni- 
versity ;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  the 
four  mculties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  d^ree  cannot^  in- 
deed, be  taken  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties;  but  certificates  may 
be  there  obtained,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universitiea, 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  where  certificates  are  required,  and  for  yonths 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  does  to 
the  highest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philos«'»phy,  answers  every 
purpose  of  general  education.  Of  these  lyceums,  there  are,  in  the  empire, 
twenty-three  under  Roman  Catholic  direction;  besides  eleven  ProteKtant^ 
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Lutheran  or  Calviniat,  and  one  Unitarian.  For  the  instruction  of  the  He- 
brew sabjocts  there  are  gymnasiums  and  other  schools,  wherein  the  name 
books  are  read  as  in  the  general  establishments  of  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewish  are  substituted  for  those  of  Christian  theology.  In 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  the  government  establishments  are  very  nu- 
merous: medicid  and  surgical  academies,  clerical  academies,  polytechnic 
schools,  military  institutions  in  all  branches,  and  a  college  for  the  Eastern 
languages,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  are  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incum- 
bent, who,  with  a. view  to  this  duty,  is  bou||d  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  scholastic  management,  or, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of  the  emcts,  the  science  of  patdaprogy.  He  is 
required,  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
cliise  the  pupils,  and  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction ;  the  parish  oi^ 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  distant  from  his  residence.  He  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without  which  no 
pupil  can  pass  from  the  popuhur  school  to  the  gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  both  to  his  spiritual  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt ;  to  urge  on  pa- 
rents the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring ;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  a£ford  to  purchase  them,  and  cloSies  (so  far  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  contribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as,  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
different  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  cate- 
chization  u  confined  to  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance, during  which  hour  the  non-Romanists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instruo* 
tion  elsewhere  from  their  respective  pastors;  but  where  the  number  of 
non-Romanidts  is  sufficiently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persuasion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  as,  in  the  general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  parish  priest.  To  min- 
isters of  all  professions  an  equal  recourse  is,  by  th6  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisamt  If 
the  schools  be  too  distant  or  too  numerous  for  the  p/oper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
be  Protestant,  by  the  provincial  superintendent;  and,  for  the  visitors  of  all 
denominations,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  by  the  public. 
Except  in  the  points  above  enumerated,  the  parochial  minister  has  no  power 
to  act,  but  only  to  report ;  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  reports  to  the 
kreisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  schobistic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  he  addresses  Ms  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  teachers  at  all  the  popular  schools  are  required  to  produce  testfroo* 
nials  from  the  Normal  School  at  which  they  have  been  instructed,  nnd  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistoiy,  or  from  the  provincial 
chief  of  any  special  religions  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  but  require 
in  all  coses  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  They  are  provided  with 
residences  attached  to  the  schools,  together  with  fixed  stipends  during  good 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowed  superannuation  pensions,  which, 
if  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Each  district  has  an  aufsehefj  or  insvector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benefices  therein),  who  compiles  aetxdled 
statemcntji  on  every  point  connected  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supe- 
rior, and  for  the  kreisamt  Once  a  year  he  makes  a  tour  of  personal  inspec- 
tion, examines  the  pupils,  distributes  rewards  to  the  best  scholars,  and  super- 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teacbers;  most  especially  enforeiDgtiki 
rule,  that  those  books  only  shall  be  used,  and  those  instructions  only  be 
p;iven,  which  have  been  commanded  by  imperial  edict  Above  these  dbiriei 
inspectors,  each  diocese  has  a  hig;her  officer,  under  the  name  of  oberaufsdier, 
or  inspector-general,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  is  in  most  cases  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  His  supervision  extends  not  to  thenifts- 
$cktden  only,  but  also  to  the  real  and  the  hauptschulen ;  and  for  these  pBi« 
poses  he  i.s  the  dislrict-inmector  for  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  tiuped* 
or-general  for  the  whole  (uocese.  He  is  the  official  referee,  whose  opioioo 
the  consistory  are  bound  to  deomnd  in  every  exercise  of  their  edacationtl 
functions,  and  by  whom  they  are  in  fact  principally  guided;  since  ereij 
matter  wherein  their  sentiments  may  not  agree  with  lua,  must  be  refentd 
to  the  decision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certifies  teachers  for 
appointment  by  the  consistory ;  receives  quarterly  statements  in  all  detaib , 
from  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  embodies  them  into  general  reporti, 
for  the  landestelle  and  the  crown ;  finally,  as  supervisor  of  sphitual  in- 
struction, he  examines  candidates  for  orders,  and  novices  for  monastie  vom, 
and  grants  certain  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  are  indispensable  for 
their  admission. 

To  the  episcopal  consistories,  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  tiie 
general  supervision  of  all  the  schokstic  concerns  of  the  diocese,  the  regn* 
ktions  of  matters  of  discipline,  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  tb 
investigation  of  delinquencies.  It  is  a  part  of  their  functions  to  order  the 
erection  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authorize  the  payment  d 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sickness  or  in  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphan^ 
when  entitled  to  them ;  but  in  these  points,  as  in  all  others  which  iavoke 
any  exercise  of  real  authority,  patronage,  or  infiuenee,  theur  acta  are  invalid 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  doo- 
Romanist  creeds,  these  respective  functions  are  discharged  in  their  several 
gradations  by  officers  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Protestant  seniors  and 
superintendents  are  the  district^inspectors  and  the  provincial  inspectora-gO' 
eral  for  their  respective  communities ;  and  the  functions  of  the  dioeesm 
consistories  are  transferred  to  the  central  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  consist- 
ories at  Vienna.  * 

The  schools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  school 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  and  his  consiistofy; 
but  these  depend  more  immediately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vieona. 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  durector,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  laaD- 
agement,  in  point  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  acting  under  the  oiders 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  ot  the  emperor.  The  various  professors  and 
teachers  are  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  landestelle,  or  the  educa- 
tional board ;  the  same  discriminating  precautions  being  adopted  as  at  the 
popular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  noo- 
komish  creeds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  education, 
the  pupils  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorized  visitors; 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  from  the  testimonials 
which  each  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct,  and  also  as  to  religiou 
knowledge  from  the  minister  of  liis  communion,  the  director  forms  the  l^ 
ports  which  are  furnished  to  the  government 

For  the  erection  of  popular  schools,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  in- 
sure their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  no  ordinances  eon- 
pel  educjition,  yet  the  inducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
schools  of  this  description  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigated  by  the  spritual  and 
civil  authorities ;  and,  indeed,  so  urgent  have  of  late  years  been  applications 
to  this  effect,  that  it  has  become  a  uaual,  although  not  universal  pncticei  to 
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require  of  the  parishioners,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  petitionioff,  that 
they  shall  bind  themselves  by  voluntary  assessment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  After  the  locality  lias  been  fixed  by  the 
anfseher  and  the  Icreisamt,  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  decree 
that  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  tlie  kw  then  provides  for  its 
gratuitous  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  t>ound  to  grant 
the  land  and  the  materials ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la* 
bor;  and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up;  all 
subsequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom* 
modation,  being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  possess 
large  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
absolutely  confined  to  public  institutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  dlies,  many 
academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exi^  endowed  in  the  manner 
of  our  public  schools ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
fore mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  system  of  pnroary  schools 
In  Auetria,^  we  present  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  schools.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
seer, must  take  care — 

1.  That  bis  district  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  nomber  of  school-buildingB ;  and 
for  this  eud,  he  is  empowertd,  in  ooojuiictiou  with  the  village  or  town  magistrates, 
to  levy  a  iichool-rale  upon  the  houflelioidera  of  his  district. 

2.  That  all  the  new  school-buildings,  which  are  erected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
district,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noisy  workvhope,  or  any 
swainp  or  bad  smells :  tlmt  the  olaas-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plane,  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  guverument ;  that  the  dan-rooms  are  well  provided 
with  deaiks,  furnis,  writing-boards,  maps,  and  all  neoeciaary  school  apparatus. 

3.  Tlutt  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  white 
washed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

4.  That  a  ^ood  and  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachera  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  their  use. 

5.  That  the  euri  of  each  parish  regularly  inspects  his  school ;  iliat  he  watches 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  his  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance. 

6.  That  the  parishionera  send  all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  that  they  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
regular  manner. 

7.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  regular  school  at- 
tendance, in  supporting  the  teschera,  and  in  protecting  tliem  firom  the  least  disre- 
spectful treatment. 

8.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
district  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates :  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
required  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
country  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Vienna. 

By  these  means  the  government  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
state  and  proffress  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  require  assistance ;  of  the  results 
of  particular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  the  remotest  provinces ;  and  of 
the  actual  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  no(  attended  the  classes 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

Each  inspector  must  visit  all  the  primary  schools  in  his  district  at 
least  once  every  year. 

For  this  purpose  he  Is  required  to  divide  all  the  sehools  in  his  district  into  two 
parts,  and  to  visit  one  of  these  In  the  latter  port  of  one  year,  and  In  the  early  pari 
if  the  socoeeding  year,  so  as  to  see  each  school  in  spring  and  winter  alternately. 

38 
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The  oveneer  n  retjnired  to  give  puUie  nolSoe  some  tune  prencntijei  hb  infc»- 
tion  to  vieit  any  scbocrf,  and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  will  pablioiy  examine  H. 

The  law  require*  the  parochial  magietratea,  the  religioaa  minister,  to  whose  aeet 
the  school  beloags,  and  a  conimittee  of  the  honseholden  of  the  pariah,  to  be  prea- 
ent  at  the  examination,  and  impose  a  pn»lty  on  any  of  those  persons,  who  abeenti 
himself  withoat  satisfaotory  excuse.  The  overseer  is  required  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  absentees,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  may  be  informed,  and  may 
impose  a  legal  fine  to  which  their  absence  renders  them  liable. 

The  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  give  all  his  children  notice  of  the  da]r,  on 
which  the  examhiatiun  will  take  place,  and  to  order  them  all  to  attend  at  a  certain 
hour.  He  is  also  required  to  bring  the  book,  in  whk)h  the  dafly  absentees  are 
marked  down,  the  copy-books  and  exercises  of  the  scholars,  the  montMy  register 
of  the  way,  in  which  each  child  has  attended  to  his  work,  an  aoeoont  of  the  projg- 
reas  the  cUmcs  have  made  in  the  aeveral  sobjects  of  instruction,  and  any  notea  or 
observations  he  may  have  made  in  hia  note-book  for  the  inspeotor.  Thoe  sereral 
dooumenti  are  hud  before  the  overseer  at  the  public  examination,  and  are  examined 
by  him.  The  knowledge'  that  this  will  be  dona  sttmulatea  both  aobolaris  and 
teachers,  as  eaoh  ia  as  unwilling  to  be  reproved  for  csnhsBiiias  or  ineompetcncy, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  be  praised  for  industry  and  skilL 

The  law  next  directs  each  overseer 

1.  To  examine  what  character  the  teacher  haa  borne  in  his  neighborhood ;  how 
he  acts  toward  his  scholars,  and  toward  those  who  live  about  him  ;  whether  he 
teaches  skillfully  or  not ;  what  methods  of  teachinff  he  pursues ;  whether  he  »  in- 
dustrious and  xealons  in  his  work,  and  whether  he  continnes  to  aim  at  aetf-im- 
prnvement 

2.  To  examine  the  registers  of  the  schoc^,  and  to  observe,  how  often  each  chfld 
has  been  absent  from  the  classes ;  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  children  in  the 
clasRes  and  in  the  play-ground,  the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  qu«sti<ma  put 
to  them,  their  demeanor  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  their  appearance, 
oleanliness,  and  the  state  of  their  health. 

3.  To  observe  what  interest  the  parishioners  and  parents  take  in  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  how  far  they  assist  tHe  teacher  to 
secure  a  regular  attendance ;  what  excuses  they  generaUy  make  for  the  oecaaional 
absences  of  their  children ;  with  what  degree  of  respect  they  treat  the  teachers ; 
and  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  school-pence  regularly. 

4.  To  observe  the  state  of  the  school-buildings,'  whether  they  are  boilt  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reasonable  plan ;  whether  the  class-roaoM 
arc  dry  and  light;  whether  they  are  ftirnished  with  sufficient  schod-apparatos ; 
and  whether  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption during  winter. 

5.  Whether  the  religious  ministers  of  the  sect,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  belongs,  visits  and  inspects  the  school-clssses  often ;  whether  he  treats  the 
teachers  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner ;  whether  he  uses  his  influence  among 
the  parents  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  whether  he  attempts  to 
diminish  any  little  misunderstandings  between  the  teachers  and  parishionen,  when 
any  such  arise. 

6.  Whether  the  civil  magistrates  are  strict  in  punishing  any  infraotiott  of  the 
school  regulations. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  require,  that  as  soon  as  the  overseer  has  examined  the 
)istj«,  &c.,  laid  before  him,  he  shall  commence  the  examination.  It  is  fonnaHy 
opened  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  speech.  After  this  the  overseer  examines  the  chO- 
dren,  class  after  class,  beginning  with  the  first 

lie  first  requires  the  children  to  read  aloud  something  selected  from  their 
tchool-books,  and  then  questions  them  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise. 

He  selects  some  particular  child  to  answer  each  question  he  asks,  and  does  no4 
allow  the  whole  class  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  simultaneously,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  others. 

The  overseer  then  dictates  something  to  the  sohool,  and  requires  them  to  write 
from  his  dictation.  The  Hcholars  are  then  mode  to  write  a  copy,  and  are  afierwacd 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  mental  calculation. 

The  ofcrseer  is  particularly  required  to  observe,  during  the  ooorse  of  the  i 
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.141011,  whether  there  «ra  toy  echobn,  whaappetr  to  have  beev  neglected  bj  th« 
teachen,  or  whether  the  inetruotioD  hM  been  bestowed  equally  apon  aU. 

The  law  reqatres  the  oveneer  at  the  end  of  the  examinatbn,  to  read  aloiid 
to  the  whole  roeetiog,  the  namee  of  the  twelve  achdan,  who  hi  hia  optoiMi 
have  made  the  greateat  progren  in  their  atadiea)  or  who  have  evidently  been  Ui0 
moat  indiwtrioiia ;  to  praiae  them  pnUicly  for  their  indnatry  and  ability,  and  to  en- 
oourage  them  and  all  the  rest  of  the  echolara  to  renewed  exertion.  •  ^ 

The  oveneer  ia  nextreqnired  to  publidy  reprove  any  aoholar,  who  haa  been  Tery 
idle  or  negligent  in  hia  atadiea,  or  in  hia  attendanee,  and  then  to  urge  the  children 
to  make  Seah  exertion  to  prepare  fi>r  the  next  puhlio  examination. 

After  the  examination  ia  oonoluded,  the  overseer  ordera  whatever  repaira  thp 
achool-bttilding  stand  in  need  of,  and  whatever  hooka  and  apparatna  are  reqwred 
ibr  the  claaa-rooma.  He  them  -aaka  the  parochial  magistrates  and  cleroy  pnvateiy, 
if  they  have  any  ^It  to  find  with  the  teachers,  and  if  they  have,  he  examinea 
into  the  oaase  of  complaint,  and  acta  between  the  parties  as  impartial  jndge.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teachers  have  any  cause  of  complaint  agahist  the  pniochiill 
authorities,  they  state  it  to  the  overseer,  and  he,  after  eiwnining  into  tho  mattet| 
decides  upon  H  as  an  arbitrator,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  need  to  point  out  how  these  visits  of  the  representative  of  the  oentr4 
governments  stimulate  all  the  teaeheitt)  children,  and  parishionei^.  £ach  is  dfraid 
to  be  found  behindhand  in  the  performance  of  hia  duties ;  and  each  is  desirous  to 
merit  public  praise  fur  his  eflforta  and  sneoess.  The  teacher  ia  protected  from  neg- 
lect, insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  kept  under  • 
wholesome  cheek.  His  ck>se  connection  with  the  emissary  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  gives  him  a  standing  among  hia  neighbors,  and  covers  himself  and  hii 
office  with  the  respect  of  the  people. 

The  law  respecting  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school  prescribes  as 
follows : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  school  must  be  a  penon  of  good  sense,  having  n  good^ 
clear  pronunciation,  good  health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

The  teacher  mnat  not  merely  understand  the  science  of  pedagoffy^  but  he  muA 
he  able  to  pimetice  it  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  ouist  not  bie  satis6ed  wit^ 
merely  having  obtained  his  diplonui ;  he  must  afterward  seek. to  perfect  hia  knowl^ 
edge  by  the  study  of  able  and  scientific  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make 
and  note  down  obeervatbns  on  the  reeuHs  of  different  methods;  he  must  not  feel 
ashamed  to  leam  ftt>m  other  teachers,  or  even  fh>m  his  own  assistanti ;  and  h» 
must  attend  to  the  remarka  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

He  must  be  careful  to  speak  clearly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  aQ  lis 
class,  when  giving  instruction. 

He  must  be  eariefal  not  to  neglect  any  of  hia  scholars,  by  attending  too  endn- 
sively  to  the  more  clever  children. 

He  must  be  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scholars  obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet 
in  their  classes,  industrious,  modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

He  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teaang,  and  Texing 
of  one  scholar  by  another,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  school,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  freauent  going  out  of  the  claM-room,  cardess  sitting  pos- 
tures, and  concealment  of  the  hando. 

He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  loitering  in  coming  t» 
achool,  or  in  returning  home,  all  rough  handling  of  the  school-books,  loud  and  un- 
seemly shouting  and  screaming,  and  mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  &c. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  are  clean  ;  that  thev  come  to  school  with 
dean  hands  and  feces,  with  cut  nails,  with  combed  hair,  and  with  tidy  clothes. 

He  must  warn  the  children  not  to  drink,  or  to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  ground, 
when  they  are  hot  * 

He  must  warn  the  children  against  eating  roots  or  berries,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  know,  and  against  playmg  near  deep  water,  or  in  public  streets. 

In  winter  he  most  take  care  &at  the  children  shake  the  snow  ftt>m  thdr  clothes 
and  shoes  outride  the  school  door. 

He  must  send  unhedthy  children  home  agdn,  and  prevent  them  mingling  with 
the  others 
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Ho  miiBt  take  oarethst  thetobool-rooni »  kept  mffioicntly  wm ;  that  H  is  wcfl 
aired  when  the  chUdren  are  out,  and  that  it  ia  well  oleaned  eyety  eeoond  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  aoholars  indnstriooa  and  obedient,  the  teaeher  moat  win 

the  respect  of  hie  aoholara ;  he  can  not  do  thb  by  a  sallen,  angry  coantcnaDce,  or 

by  naing  the  mler,  or  by  making  a  noiee ;  but  by  eTinoing  knowledge  of  hie  bna- 

neai,  by  command  over  himaelf,  and  by  a  manly,  aensble,  and  unehang'eaUe 

,  behavior. 

If  the  teacher  leavea  hia  claai-room  often  in  the  day,  or  ia  inattentiTe  or  careleH 
In  hie  manner  of  imparting  instruction,  or  b  laz}*,  impatient,  or  irritable,  the  oooae- 
qnenoe  will  be,  that  his  scSiolars  will  be  diaorderly,  and  will  gain  Ittde  or  no  good 
from  their  school  attendance. 

The  teacher  must  guard  against  the  eitremes  of  both  kindness  and  hardmeas; 
he  most  act  like  an  arodionate,  bat  sensible  fitther ;  he  most  make  a  great  dletine- 
tien  between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of  mere  childiah  careleasnesa,  aod 
actual  sins ;  he  must  never  employ  severe  ponishmentB,  as  long  as  he  can  hope  to 
Bocceed  by  milder  means;  and  he  most  avoid  any  thing  like  nntaimesa  in  hk 
praises  and  punishments 

The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily  resortug  to  the  rod ;  he  most  never 
box  a  child's  ears ;  or  pull  or  pinch  them  j  or  puU  its  hair ;  or  hit  him  on  the 
head,  or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other  mstrument  of  punishment,  than  a  rod 
er  stick  ;  and  that  only  in  cases  of  great  fruits.  Even  in  these  cases,  this  kind  of 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
overseer,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  thev  presence. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and  friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  achol- 
ars ;  if  he  is  obliged  to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  tiieir  children,  he  must  do  it, 
without  showing  any  thing  like  personal  irritation  \  he  must  never  send  hb  com- 
plaints to  them  by  any  of  his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such  means 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  excited. 

If  the  teacher  is  oUiged  to  speak  severely  to  any  one,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
do  so  hi  the  presence  <rf  his  children. 

The  teacher  must  not  engage  in  any  trade  or  bustneas ;  he  must  not  keep  a  sliop, 
be  must  not  play  music  at  public  festivities,  and  he  must  avoid  all  companiea  and 
piaoes,  whi<ji  would  be  likely  to  throw  any  suspioioii  on  his  charaeter,  or  to 
liyure  hia  reputation. 
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XIL   J.  LTON  FELBIGER. 

JOHAHS    lOKAZ   YON    FbLBIOKR   WaS    bofD   JtOkUMJ    6,     1724,    at 

Gros^logaa  in  Silesia,  of  Catholic  parents,  studied  theology  at 
Breslan,  in  1746  entered  the  princely  foundation  of  ^R^^Ur  Canons 
of  the  Order  of  St  Aagnstine  of  the  Lateran  Congregatioii  of  our 
Dear  Lady,**  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  in  1758  hecame  arch-priest  of  the 
circle  of  Sagan,  and  soon  afterwards  abbot  and  prelate  of  the  same. 

In  this  office  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  churches  and  schools  of 
the  town,  and  of  a  number  of  villages  belonging  to  it ;  and  his  atten- 
tion was  thus  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  school  system 
generally,  which  the  Austrian  government  had  suffered  to  tank  in  the 
charge  of  the  priests  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  into  a  most  miser- 
able condition  of  inactivity  and  indifference.  Parochial  common 
scboob  were  very  few,  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  of  a  very  low  grade, 
insomuch  that  many  Catholic  parents  sent  their  children  to  Protestant 
schools. 

Felbiger^s  first  distinct  efforts  to  improve  the  Catholic  schoob  of 
Sagan  were  made  about  17G1,  and  were  much  facilitated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Silesia  under  the  Prussian  dominion,  at  the  peace  of  Dresden 
in  1745.  But  finding  himself  hopelessly  obstructed,  for  the  time,  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  he  became  readily  interested  in  the 
efforts  then  making  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  throughout 
Prussia,  and  especially  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Berlin  Real 
School,  founded  by  Hecker  in  1739,  and  with  which  a  teachers'  sem« 
inary  was  connected  in  1748.  In  1763,  he  visited  this  school,  strictly 
incognito,  and  acquainted  himself  with  its  scope,  organization  and 
methods,  and  in  particular  with  the  '* Tabular  and  Literal  Method^ 
of  J.  F.  Hahn,  whose  systematized  mechanical  character  was  well 
adapted  to  his  views  as  a  partizan  of  the  Jesuit  principles  of  educa- 
tion. On  his  return  from  Berlin  he  at  once  commenced  an  active 
course  of  labors  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  common 
schools ;  sending  young  men  quietly  at  his  own  expense  to  Berlin  for 
training  as  teachers;  repeating  his  own  visits  there ;  founding  nonnal 
schools  at  Sagan,  Leubus,  GrUssau  and  Rauden,  and  afterwards  at 
Breslau,  Ratibor  and  Habelsehwerdt ;  himself  laboring  as  a  teacher, 
issuing  a  series  of  school-books  and  catechisms  from  a  printing  estah- 
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Xfthment  of  his  own,  providing  for  increased  salaries  to  teachers,  and 
generally  laboring  for  a  well-regulated  school  system. 

The  attention  of  the  Prussian  government  was  attracted  by  the 
efforts  of  Felbiger,  and  it  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  placing  so 
zealous  and  capable  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  organisa- 
tion for  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  kingdom.  In  their  place  he 
drew  up  and  put  into  operation  the  '*  School  Regulations  for  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Duchy  of  Silesia  and  County  of  Glatz,''  of  3  Nov., 
1765 ;  a  code  which  affords  a  good  view  of  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion.* The  improvements  introduced  by  Felbiger  consisted  in  pro- 
moting better  preparation  of  teachers,  the  substitution  of  subjects 
^  connected  with  actual  life  for  mere  memorizing,  previously  used,  the 

'  introduction  of  simultaneous  instructiou,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 

"  progress  of  the  children  and  to  interest  them,  and  in  the  introduction 

'  of  tables  and  other  similar  systematized  collections  of  matter  intended 

^  to  be  learned,  as  a  mode  of  causing  uniformity  in  subjects  and 

^  methods  of  teaching,  where  previously  each  teacher  had  followed  his 

i  own  methods  or  suggestions.    The  leading  feature  in  these  improve- 

E  ments  was  the  simultaneous  metliod.    The  tables  were  a  mode  of 

>  '*  presenting  whatever  is  to  be  learned,  before  the  eye,  in  such  an 

^  arrangement  that  the  pupil  can  see  whatever  is  to  be  learned  about 

*  any  one  subject,  and  idso  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  such  mate- 

rial follow  each  other."    There  were  two  kinds  of  these ;  one  in 
I  which  a  scheme  of  stems  and  branches  with  braces  was  used,  and 

h  another,  in  which  by  using  the  initials  of  each  line,  the  chief  and 

i  subordinate  divisions  of  the  subject  were  to  be  remembered.    They 

I  were  used  in  the  catechism,  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic,  and 

1  included  in  part  definitions  and  systematized  presentations  of  subjects, 

I  in  part  statements  of  rules.    They  were  to  be  written  on  the  black- 

board by  the  teacher,  and  memorized  by  the  pupils,  proper  explana- 
tions being  given.    The  second  kind  were  used  with  the  "  literal 
;  method"  already  mentioned;  by  writing  the  initials  on  the  black- 

board, and  making  the  children  repeat  them,  as  well  as  the  words  to 
,  which  they  belonged,  until  they  could  repeat  the  words  alone. 

,  *  In  the  course  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  government 

,  under  Maria  Theresa,  the  school  system  assumed  a  place  as  an  im- 

portant object  of  governmental  activity,  and  was  as  such  taken  out 
of  the  exclusive  control  of  the  clergy.  A  central  school  department 
was  organized  in  1770,  and  a  normal  school  established  at  Vienna. 
In  1773  the  Jesuit  order  was  extinguished,  and  the  oomprehensivo 

•  See  Neif ebear,  *^Ommon  Sekael  Sjfiem  ^  Pnmia,  (  rdkaacktihMMi^  im  dm  PrmuU' 
thm  Stoatm,)" 
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ieforftiatory  plans  of  the  goTernment  mord  folly  pat  in  operatioiL 
The  Prussian  goviernment,  at  the  express  request  of  the  empress^  g^^^ 
Felbi^er  permissioQ  to  enter  the  Austrian  service^  and  he  was  appointed 
**Qeneral  Director  of  the  Sohool  System  of  the  Austriaa  Statesy**  m 
1764. 

The  reforms  which  he  ihtrodnced  in  this  new  ^>here  of  activiW, 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  fiaatnres  of  his  system  into  the 
three  g)^^  of  schools  that  were  now  established,  A4  use  of  pre* 
scribed  text-books  and  tables,  the  r^^ation  of  Mimmer  and  winter 
.t&rms,  a  systematic  division  by  classes,  a  veiy  detailed  plan  of  normal 
lessons,  and  a  thorough  official  inspection  over  the  system,  whidi  it 
was  attempted  to  render  fixed  even  to  stiffness.  Felbiger's  plana,  at 
<first  introduced  only  into  Vienna  and  Austria  proper,  were  received 
with  ilicreasing  fisvor,  and  were  soon  extended  into  the  other  hered- 
itary states  of  the  empire.  Their  influenos '  was  in  fact  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  (Germany,  in  an  increased  intereet 
.in  the  schools. 

Felbiger's  labors  in  Austria  were  too  short  In  1778,  when  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  threatened  to  break  out,  he  received 
orders  froin  Friedrich  IL  either  to  return  to  Silesia,  or  to  resign  his 
iibbacy  at  Sagan.  Desirous  of  protecting  his  favorite  enterprise 
against  its  adversaries,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  received  a  compensa- 
tory appointment  and  income  from  the  empress.  Bat  after  the 
aeceflsion  (in  1780)  of  Joseph  IL,  hio  was  no  longer  supported  by 
goverriment,  and  was  finally  ordered  to  retire  to  his  deanery  at  Ptea- 
burg,  and  to  restrict  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hun- 
garian schools.    Here  he  died,  May  17th,  1788« 


Xm  PETER  PANEUII. 


Pktbr  FaksuiL)  trfao  helped  to  make  ^^ giving^  ahaUt  among  th^ 
merchants  of  Boston,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  venerable 
hall  which  is  one  of  the  consecrated  places  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  eloquence  which  did  so  much  to  inspire  its  achieve* 
menty  was  born  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  in  New  Rochelle,  near 
New  York,  in  1700.  His  ancestors  were  oi  La  Rodidle,  in  France ;. 
and  one  or  two  of  the  fiimily,  one  of  whom,  his  uncle  Andrew,  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  removed  to  Boston,  as  early  as  1691.  His  mother 
was  named  Anne  Bureau,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children. 
Of  his  education,  and  career  as  a  merchant,  we  have  no  reeord ;  but 
that  he  was  suceessfiil,  liberal,  and  respected  is  still  witnessed  by  his 
own  benefaction,  and  by  the  records  of  the  action  of  the  town. 

What  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  presenting  the  town  with 
Faneuil  Hall  is  not  known.  There  had  been  a  controversy  of  some 
years^  standing  in  Boston,  respecting  the  expediency  of  public  mar- 
ket-houses, which  had,  in  1733,  been  once  established,  but  soon  wentr 
into  disuse.  The  party  in  iavor  of  a  pablio  maiket  not  being  able  to 
carry  a  vote  to  erect  one,  Mr.  Faneuil  liberally  offered,  during  the 
summer  of  1730,  to  build  one  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  present  it 
to  the  town.  A  petition  was  laid  before  the  town  to  accept  Mr.  Fan- 
euiFs  proposal,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  seven,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  727.  The  hostility  thus  indicated  was,  however,  not 
against  Mr.  Faneuil,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  same  meeting 
was  unanimous ;  but  against  the  principle  of  a  public  market.  In- 
deed, the  petition  would  probably  have  been  refused,  had  it  not  speci- 
fied that  market-people  might,  if  they  chose,  sell  their  wares  about 
the  streets,  as  before. 

The  building  was  finished  in  about  two  yeam,  including,  beyond 
the  first  design,  the  public  hall  over  the  market,  and  several  other 
rooms.  It  stood  where  the  present  building  does,  and  was  a  hand* 
some  edifice  of  brick,  100  by  40  feet 

Mr.  Faneuil  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1743,  about  six  months  after 
his  hall  was  comi^eted,  aged  only  forty-two  years  and  about  nine 
months. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  his  hall  was  that  at  his  own  funeral ; 
Bev.  Charles  Chauncy  opening  with  prayer,  and  John  Lovell,  Master  * 
of  the  South  Grammar  School,  then  delivering  the  funeral  oration. 
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FU17EBAL  ORATION,   ON  PETER  FANBUII^  ESQ.  I 

IkUvered  ai  FaneuU  BaU^  March  Uth,  1U2 ;  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  InhabO- 
ants  of  Boston,  in  thai  pktce.  _^^ 

BT  JOB*  LOTBLL,  A.  M. 

I  STAND  in  this  plaoo,  1117  fellow  townsmen,  and  my  worthy  patrons,  at  the  call 
of  thofie  to  whom  you  have  committed  the  direction  of  your  public  affairs,  to 
condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  your  late  generous  benefactor,  th»|  founder  of 
this  house.  Certain  I  am,  there  are  numbers  in  this  great  assembly,'  who  could 
upon  this  occasion  have  done  more  justice  to  his  memory,  and  havei  better  dis- 
charged the  office  that  is  enjoined  me.  But  the  commands  of  those  (for  such  I 
must  always  esteem  their  desires,)  who  have  devolved  this  charge  upon  me,  and 
the  veneration  I  have  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  oblige  me  to  bear  what 
little  part  I  can,  in  a  grateftil  acknowledgment  of  the  just  regard  due  to  the 
memory  of  a  man,  whose  name,  I  am  sure,  will  never  be  forgotten  among  us. 

How  soon,  alasl  is  our  joy  for  havmg  found  such  a  bene&ctor,  changed  into 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  him  j  But  a  few  months  are  passed,  since  we  were 
framing  votes,  and  consulting  the  best  measures  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
unexampled  favors;  and  the  first  annual  meeting  within  these  walls,  that  werd 
raised  by  his  bounty,  finds  us  assembled  in  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  decease. 

Instances  of  mortality  are  never  more  affecting  than  in  those  whose  lives  have 
been  public  blessings.  Surely  then,  every  breast  must  feel  a  more  than  common 
distress,  for  the  loss  of  one,  whose  largeness  of  heart  equaled,  great  as  it  was, 
his  power  to  do  good.  Honest  industry  must  mourn,  for  which  the  exercise  of 
his  bounty  found  an  almost  constant  employment ;  and  they  that  know  how  to 
pity  the  calamities  of  human  nature  themselves,  will  mourn  for  him  that  always 
relieved  them. 

So  soon  as  he  arrived  to  the  possession  of  his  large  and  plentiM  estate;  in- 
stead of  fruitlessly  hoarding  up  his  treasures,  though  no  man  managed  his  affairs 
with  greater  prudence  and  Industry ;  instead  of  wasting  them  in  luxury,  though 
plenty  always  crowned  his  board ;  instead  of  neglecting  the  wants  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  an  unhappy  circumstance  too  often  attending  the  possession  of  riches; 
he  made  it  manifest  that  he  understood  the  true  improvement  of  wealth,  and  was 
determined  to  pursue  it  It  was  to  him  the  highest  enjojrment  of  riches^  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  needy,  from  which  he  was  himself  exempted,  to  see 
mankind  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  his  bounty,  and  to  feel  that  divine  satis&ction 
which  results  fbom  communicating  happiness  to  others.  His  acts  of  charity 
were  so  secret  and  unbounded,  that  none  but  they  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  can 
compute  the  sums  which  he  annually  distributed  among  them.  His  alms  flowed 
like  a  fhiitfhl  river,  that  difSVises  its  streams  through  a  whole  countiy.  He  fed 
the  hungry,  and  he  clothed  the  naked ;  he  comforted  the  fatheriess  and  the  widows^ 
in  their  affliction ;  and  his  bounties  visited  the  prisoner.  So  that  Almighty  God, 
in  giving  riches  to  this  man,  seems  to  have  scattered  blessings  all  abroad  among 
the  people. 

But  these  private  charities  were  not  the  only  effects  of  his  public  spirit;  which, 
sot  contented  with  distributing  his  benefactions  to  private  families,  extended 
them  to  the  whole  oommunity.  Let  this  stately  edifice  which  bears  his  name 
witness  for  him,  what  sums  he  expended  in  public  munificence.  This  buildings 
erected  by  him  at  an  immense  charge,  for  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  the 
town,  is  incomparably  the  greatest  bene&ction  ever  yet  know  to  our  western 
shore.    Yet  this  effect  of  his  bounty,  however  great,  is  but  the  first  fruits  of 
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his  generosity,  a  pledge  of  what  his  heart,  always  divising  liberal  things,  would 
have  done  for  us,  had  his  life  been  spared.  It  is  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  town, 
that  he  was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  as 
to  prevent  his  making  provision  for  what  his  generous  heart  might  design.  For 
I  am  well  assured,  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  that  he 
had  many  more  blessings  in  store  for  us,  had  heaven  prolonged  his  days. 

But  he  is  gonel  The  town's  benefieuitor,  the  comforter  of  the  distressed,  and 
the  poor  man's  friend. 

He  is  gonel  And  all  his  plans  of  future  bounties  with  him ;  they  are  buried 
in  the  gnve  together.  He  shall  be  raised  to  life  again ;  and  his  intended  chari- 
ties, though  they  are  lost  to  us,  will  not  be  lost  to  him.  Designs  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  prevented  as  these  were,  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  actions. 

He  is  gone  1  And  must  such  men  die  1  die  in  the  midst  of  their  days  I  Must 
the  protectors  and  fiithers  of  the  distressed  be  taken  away,  while  their  oppress- 
ors are  continued,  and  increase  in  power  1  Great  God  I  How  unsearchable 
are  thy  wajs  1    We  confess  our  sins,  but  just  and  righteous  art  thou. 

To  express  your  gratitude  to  your  generous  bene&ctor,  you  have  passed  the 
most  honorable  resolves,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  you  haiib  called  this  house 
by  his  name.  But  in  vain,  alas  I  would  you  perpetuate  his  memory  by  such 
frail  materials  I  These  walls,  the  present  monuments  of  his  fiune,  shall  molder 
into  dust;  these  foundations,  however  deeply  laid,  shall  be  forgotten.  But  his 
deeds,  his  charities,  shall  survive  the  ruin  of  nature.  And  to  have  relieved  the 
miseries  of  the  distressed,  to  have  stilled  the  cries  of  orphans,  and  to  have  dryed 
the  widow's  tears,  are  acts  that  shall  embalm  his  memory  for  many  generations , 
oil  earth,  and  shall  follow  him  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality,  into  those  blissful 
regions  where  endless  charity  dwells. 

What  now  remains,  but  my  ardent  witness  (in  which  I  know  you  will  all  con* 
eur  with  me,)  that  this  hall  may  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  witliin  these  walls:  but  may  the  same  public  spirit  that  glowed  in 
the  breast  of  the  generous  founder,  mfluenoe  all  your  debates,  that  society  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  them. 

May  liberty  always  spread  its  joyful  wings  over  this  place :  liberty  that  opens 
men's  hearts  to  beneficence^  and  gives  the  relish  to  those  who  eigoy  the  elTects 
of  it  And  may  loyalty  to  a  king,  under  whom  we  enjoy  this  liberty,  ever  re- 
main our  character.  A  character  always  justly  due  to  this  land,  and  of  which 
our  enemies  have  in  vain  attempted  to  rob  us. 

May  those  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  large  estate  of  our  deceased  bene&o- 
tor,  inherit  likewise  the  largeness  of  his  souL  May  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
tlie  helpless,  find  in  them  a  protector,  a  fiither,  and  a  support  In  a  word,  to  sum 
up  all,  may  FANEUIL  live  in  them. 

May  charity,  that  most  excellent  of  graces,  that  beam  from  the  breast  of  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  which,  so  soon  as  ever  it  enters  our  bosoms  it  begins  our  hap- 
piness; charity,  the  joy  of  men,  of  angels,  of  Almighty  God;  which  completes 
the  felicity  of  earth  and  heaven ;  may  it  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  like 
to  our  departed  (Kend  in  their  fortunes,  to  resemble  him  too  in  his  bounties:  may 
there  be  raised  up  some  new  bene&ctors  in  the  room  of  him  we  have  lost,  who 
shall,  if  possible,  rival  Faneuil's  spirit  And  may  there  always  remain  in  this 
town,  the  same  grateful  sentiments,  the  same  virtuous  dispositionsi  to  remember 
their  bene&ctors  with  honor. 


m.  EDVCATIOSIL  ASD  OTIEB  BENEFACnOKS  IN  BOSTOIT.  MASS. 

(Oontbiiied  ftom  ToL  Tilt,  p  £88.) 


Wb  continae  in  this  nambcr  of  the  Joanal  the  statistics  of  the 
pabHc  and  private  charities  of  Boston,  fixMn  an  article  on  the  salject 
in  the  last  (July,  1860J  ^  North  American  Review — by  the  same 
hand,  we  presume,  Hon.  Samael  A.  Eliot 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ahow  that  a  wise  and  reined  benefioenee  prodaeei 
fruits  of  direct  utility  which  the  moat  cunning  selfishness  could  not  reach ;  and 
therefore  that  cliaritj,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  aj^ent  and  a  producer  of  good  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  selfishness.  Does  not  a  hospital  restore  the 
health  and  stren^  of  many  a  poor  man,  who  saves  his  family  from  becoming 
a  burden  on  society  ?  Is  not  many  a  child  rendered  a  producer,  instead  of  a 
mere  consumer,  by  the  asylums,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  day  and  eTening 
schools,  that  are  supported  by  public  contribution  and  private  charity  ?  If  the 
industrial  and  productive  effect  of  many  of  the  institutions  called  charities 
were  capable  of  being  seen  and  known,  would  they  not  be  proved  to  be  a 
remunerative  expenditure? — ^remunerative,  we  mean,  not  to  the  individual 
founder  or  benefactor,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  charity,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  they  exist.  This  view  makes  every  founder  and  supporter 
of  a  usefiil  scheme  of  benevolence  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  benefactor,  and 
adds  dignity  as  well  as  utility  to  his  labors  or  his  gifts.  In  a  country  like  this, 
growing  every  day  in  wants  as  well  as  in  meanSf^-all  dasses  of  society,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and  every  variety  of  the  one  and  the  other,  increasing  each 
day, — ^institutions  of  charity  must  increase  with  equal  growth,  and  must  mul- 
tiply with  the  multiplying  employments  and  wants  of  the  population,  or  ^se 
great  numbers  will  be  left  without  resource  in  the  worst  calamities  and  most 
distressing  circumstances  of  life.  Large  portions  of  the  community  are  found 
in  a  new  condition  in  every  succeeding  generation ;  foundations  which  were 
well  adapted  to  their  times  are,  at  later  periods,  either  inadequate  or  compar- 
atively useless ;  and  the  charitable  as  well  as  other  institutions  must  be  modi- 
fied, or  new  ones  must  be  created,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  Buccessive  age. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  observe  in  our  present  list  so 
many  asdociations,  whose  names  and  objects  are  new;  which  have,  indeed, 
begun  to  exist  since  1S45,  and  which  show,  or  tend  at  least  to  show,  that  the 
resources  upon  which  public  spirit  may  draw  are  neither  hoarded  nor  exhausted* 
The  old  mstitutions  are  kept  up,  and  new  ones  are  formed,  very  generally  by 
voluntary  contribution;  in  a  few  instances  only,  by  permanent  funds;  and 
thus  successive  generations  meet  new  occasions,  without  forgetting  the  per* 
f  etual  wants  of  society. 

There  is  one  contribution  for  the  general  benefit,  winch,  as  it  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax,  may  not  be  considered  as  charity ;  but  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  charity  is  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  principally  a  contribution  by  the  richer 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  namely,  the  school  tax,  which  is  larger  or  smaller 
in  every  town,  according  to  the  liberality  with  which  the  inhabitants  provide 
lor  the  public  schools  which  by  law  they  are  obliged  to  maintdn.  In  Boston 
it  would  be  thought  little  to  comply  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  Uia 
schools  are  sustained  with  a  liberality,  and  a  judicious  abundance,  both  in 
number  and  in  apparatus,  which  show  a  spirit  quite  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
law,  for  providing  adequate  instruction  for  all,  and  compelling  all  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.    There  are,  unhappily,  some  parents,  who  are  so  little  awars 
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of  the  adrantage  of  baring  their  children  attend  school,  and  acquire  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  as  to  render  compabion  necessary  lo  bring  the  young 
within  reach  of  instruction ;  and  there  are  officers  employed  by  the  city  to 
gather  vagrant  children  to  the  schools  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  to 
put  them  in  the.  way,  at  least,  of  learning  Something  better  than  the  instructions 
of  the  street  For  the  fifieen  years  last  past,  the  average  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  amounted  to  $S24>263.15  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$164,620.97  has  been  the  annual  cost  of  the  grammar  schools,  $88,437.35  of 
the  primary  aqhools,  and  $76,204.S8  of  the  various  school*houses,  making  a 
total  amount  of  $4,^6^,947.28  within  the  period  named. 

There  is  ano^er  kind  of  city  expenditure  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character. of  charity, — a  provision  for  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  ability  and  of  means  for  self-suoport^  This  includes  the  inmates  of  the 
-House  of  Industry,  and  the  Lunatic  Hospftal  maintained  by  the  city,  the  former 
of  which  has,  within  fifteen  years,  required  for  its  support  $761,150,  and  the 
latter  $S4,841.82.  Besides  these  sums  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  distribu- 
ted to  those  who  need  a  partial  support  in  their  own  houses,  the  amount  of 
$441,56S.77  ;  and  the  city  has  also  been  charged  with  the  sum  of  $18,048.08 
ft>r  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  making  a  toul  amount 
of  $1,820,608.12  spent  in  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  charity  of  the 
'  city.    The  sums  distributed  in  this  manner  hare  increased  of  late  years  with 

great  and  unexampled  rapidity,  from  causes  which  we  can  not  search  out,  but 
'  are  content  to*  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  government    Thus  the 

'  expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  was  $18,514.02  in  the  year  1845 ;  in  1850 

I  it  had  risen  to  $61,868.67;  in  1S55  it  was  $58,736.98;  and  in  1869  it  was 

$77,817.95.    ThcOverseers  of  the  Poor  also  in  1 845  expended  $7,655.19 ;  in 
'  1850,  $21,761  ;.in  1S55,  $37,814.89;  and.in  1859,  $65,277.74. 

The  average  contributions  of  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  city  to  rarious 

'  objects  of  benevolence,  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or  a  committee, 

'  is  S582.14,  which  would  make  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  number  (about  a 

'  hundred)  of  $58,214  per  annum  for  the  fifteen  years  of  which  we  are  rendering 

an  account.    Of  .this  the  whole  is  devoted  to.  the  purposes  of  several  of  the 

'  eocieties  enumerated,  in  our  list,  especially  missionary  societies :  and  a  further 

sum  is  raised  for  the  specific  charities  of  the  parishes  to  the  poor  within  their 

own  limits.    As  nearly  as  we  can  Judge  from  varioas  considerations,  Wb  are 

disposed  to  estimate  the  average  expense  for  these  parish  charities  at  $160 

each.    This  wonid  make  $15,000  a  year  for  the  hundred  parishes  of  the  city. 

A  favorite  mode  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  as  well  mental 
and  spiritual  as  physical,  is  through  .the  agency  of  missionaries,  either  self- 
appointed,  or  delegated  by  others..  The  rills  of  charity  flow  through  many 
such  channels ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  know  the  pre** 
oise  extent  to  which  distribution  of  material  aid  and  of  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  is  effected  in  this  manner.  After  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  done 
bv  institutions  and  establishments  created  by  combined  resources,  there  must 
always  be  an  abundance  of  cases  necessarily  left  to  individual  care.  To  these 
is  to  be  applied  our  Saviour's  injunction,  **Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ; "  and  we  rejoice  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  instances,  and 
to  believe  in  many  more,  in  which  the  rule  has  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  extent  of  this  carefully  concealed  benevolence  can  not  be  knowa 
I  of  course. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1845,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1860. 

I  For  Heliffious  Objects, 

'  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 

'  others  in  North  America, $13,607.07 

^  Hassachbsetts  Society  for  Prodaoting  Christian  Knowledge,  15,698.18 

'  1858.   Southern  Aid  society,   . 55,842.43 

>  City  If is^onary  Society, 124,212.49 

^  American  Tract  Society 65,268.00 

'  *'       Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forogn  Hisdons,  822,045.15 

[  Amount  carried  over,  $586,668.87 
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Amount  brought  orer,  586,663.37 

American  Home  Missionary  Society,                   .        .  9l),084-67 

**        Baptist  Ifissionary  Union,     ....  85,000.00 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  (Episcopal  Chnrcli,)  .  80,SSI,00 

Episcopal  City  Mission, 14,270.00 

EB.  Society 81,000.00 

MassachuBetts  Conrention  of  Congregational  Clergymen,  1,000.00 

Episcopal  Diocesan  Missions,      .        .  18,500.00 

American  Education  Society, 28,554.71 

St.  Mary's  Free  Church  for  SaUors,     ....  16,000.00 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,       ....  102,571.80 
Methodiat  Episcopal  Church,  for  foreign  missions  and 

church  buUding, 216,701.16 

$1,220,7:26.71 

For  CharitahU  ObjeeU 

MaMachosettB  General   Hospital  and   Asylum  for   the 

Insane, $357,580.50 

"            Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,        ^    .        .        .  46,018.75 
1851.            <*           School    for    Idiotic    and  *  Feeble-Minded 

Youth, 78,680.00 

"           Temperance  Society,        ....  6,000.00 

1867.  **           Medical  Benevolent  Society,         .        .  1,678.00 
Boston  Dispensary, 86,258.75 

"      Female  Asylum, 80,267.11 

"      Port  Society, 88,59SF.00 

"      Marine  Society, 11,800.00 

"      Children's  Friend  Society,           ....  68,597.72 

1849.   Association  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  117,873.98 

1847.   Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute,       ....  85,955.58 

Penitent  Female  Refuge, 25,688.18 

Needlewoman's  Friend  Society, 8,031.00 

Old  South  Quarterly  Lecture, 16,857.60 

*  Howard  Benevolent  Society, 66,902.05 

Widow's  Society, 12,741.85 

Fragment  Society, 1,764.75 

Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and  Sailor's  Home,  84,884.96 

"        Aid  Society,        .        .        .   '     .        .        .  80,957,00 

Sailor's  Snug  Harbor, 65,000.00 

1849.   Society  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Ministers,    .  18,158.00 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  to  the  Poor,          ....  46,421.00 

1849.   St.  Stephen's  Brotherhood, 8,545.00 

Society  for  the  prevention  of  Pauperism,      .        .        .  21,416.65 

1847.    German  Aid  Society,          .        .                 ...  •2,767.24 

1855.   Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children,          .  21,037.91 

Warren  Street  Chapel, 75,000.00 

"                "        for  rebuilding,    ....  6,000.00 

1862.    Provident  Institution,  (Franklin  Sti*eet,)    .        .        .  f  71,745.26 

Charitable  Association  of  Boston  Fire  Department,        .  6,460.17 

1868.  Channing  Home, 8,469.44 

185C.    House  of  the  Angel  Guardian, 28,669.00 

Colonization  Society, 23,060.99 

1849.    Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,       .  21,935.00 

Charitable  Orthopedic  Institution,      ....  1,600.00 

Charitable  Irish  Society, 8,853.00 

MethodUt  Episcopal  Church, 61,182.64 

$1,482,726.48 

•bamatM  of  reeelpte  of  Oermaii  Aid  Society,  previous  to  1815.  64,000. 
tTvtnty  per  cent,  may  be  added  fbr  dothiog  teat  in  by  dMlMS  in  lOitAUe  Mtfaki. 
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For  Furpo9es  of  Sdwation, 

1867.   Boston  Public  Library,  cost, 

"  "  "        donations,      . 

**      Athensum,  donations, 

"  "  subscription  to  new  shares, 

Harvard  College, 

1863.    Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  Cambridge, 

Tnistces  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberiu, 
1855.    Massachusetts  Institution  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster, 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School, 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,     «. 

1846.    State  Reform  School, 

lvS63.    Industrial  School  for  Girls,     .... 
1S52.    Tufts  College, 

Latin  School, 

1851.    School  of  Design, 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

Mechanic  Apprentices*  Library  Association, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


1662-9. 

1S64-6. 

1866. 

1863. 

1869. 

1850-60. 

185:^. 

186L 

1668, 
1866. 


863,6S3.8S 

74,100.00 

66,000.00 

158,362.07 

706,333.96 

75,(U)O.0O 

88,781.60 

19,?576.00 

66,301.00 

68,064.79 

11,600.00 

73,500.00 

18,000.00 

100,000.00 

4,500.00 

8,000.00 

•34,076.00 

2,091.9  > 

173,590.86 

92,U55,7U9.6« 

For  Monuments, 

Washington  Memorial,  by  Mr.  Everett,     .        .        .      f  $70,000.00 

**  Mrs.  Otis,  .        .  6,000.00 

SUtue  of  Franklin, 2u,0(K).00 

Webster, 24,650.60 

**         Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  collected  in  Baston,    .  1,734.00 

Statues  at  Mount  Auburn, 21,000.00 

Copley's  Picture  of  Charles  I.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7,600.00 

Healy's  Picture  of  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States, 6,000.00 

Arcadian  Boy,  by  Story,  in  City  Library,      .  1,600.00 

Plymouth  Monument  by  Billings,  subscribed  in  Boston,        11,600.00 

;K1G8,7»4.60 


MUeellantmu. 
1847-8.  Contribution  for  Ireland,  during  famine,     . 
1869.      Model  Lodging-Houses,  (by  an  individual,) 
1868.      Contribution  lor  Fayal,  during  famine, 

Annuities  since  1846,      .... 
1847.      Contribution  for  Nantucket,  after  fire, 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  iu  ten  years,    . 


$62,162.02 

6O,4MH>.00 
9,800.00 
64,000.00 
18,124.81 
18,OIM>.O0 
$212,086.88 


$1,220,726.71 

1,482,726.4ft 

2,065,709.46 

568,784.50 

212,086.88 


JUeapittUation, 

For  Religious  Objects, 

'*   Charitable  Purposes, 

**   Education,  

**   Monuments,  

**   Miscellaneous, • 

9^3,140,033.98 
There  is  a  view  to  be  taken  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  charities  enumer- 
ated, and  the  public  objects  promoted,  in  the  preceding  catalogue,  to  the 
property  taxed  in  the  city  (generally  supposed  to  be  below  the  amount  actually 
possessed,)  which  is  well  adapted  to  diminish  any  feeling  of  exulution  or 
self-approbation  into  which  we  may  be  betrayed  by  the  survey  of  the  consid. 

•  PivtIoiu  to  1845,  95,800. 

t  Colleeted  in  vsitous  puts  d  Ch«  United  Btitai,  by  «ht  labors  of  a  Dorton  patriot  and 

39 
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erable  aggregates  we  hare  enumerated.  The  Talaation  on  which  taxes  weie 
a84(s^cd  in  1846  wna  Sfl 35,948,700.  In  1859  it  was  $263,429/ m hi.  The  mean 
would  bi  aSout  (200,0  0,000,  the  lowest  probable  iacome  of  which  is  froio 
ten  to  twelve  million:)  annually.  The  sum  of  the  amounts  expended  for  the 
public  oitjcc'J*  enumerated  above  is  about  $5,140,(J<K) ;  but  calluig  it  $5,3  !(.).<»>•>, 
to  make  lull  allowance  for  anything  omitted  or  unknown,  the  aTera^e  is 
$:i.)3,S:{'i  per  annum,  which  would  leave  from  $9,646,00<J  to  $ll,646,ix>«.*  for 
expenditure  and  reinvestment  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  error 
or  miHcalcuUtion,  in  this  estimate  of  income,  enough  will  remain  to  show  that 
the  donations  in  charity,  or  for  great  and  permanent  objects,  are  not  of  an 
am  )uiit  t'lat  need  cause  any  alarm  for  the  permanent  decrease  of  oar  resources 
from  extravagance  in  this  luxury;  but  that  as  long  as  the  property  of  the 
city  double.^  in  about  fifteen  years,  its  charities  should  also  double,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  ancient  reputation. 

In  our  advance  as  a  people  in  age,  population,  and  resources,  the  phjF^ical 
wants  and  calamities  of  life  are  not  likely  to  be  neglected  among  ns.  They 
are  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  nature  adapted  to  awaken,  in  every  feeling 
heart,  a  strong  and  active  sympathy.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  will  ever  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  We  wish  it  were  so  with  the  interest 
of  that  vitally  important  concern  of  life,  education.  We  have  reached  that 
condition  of  society,  in  which  the  value  of  elementary  instruction  is  unirersally 
perceived  and  acknowledged ;  and  we  feel  every  day  the  immense  adrmntase 
which  the  spread  of  knowledge  so  far  in  our  community  has  given  ns,  in  tne 
character,  the  ambition,  and  the  success  of  our  population  over  those  of  any 
e(|ual  number  without  similar  privileges.  But  we  have  not  yet  attained  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  a  benefit.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  tiiat  the  common  school  is  all  we  want, — that  it  is  glory  enough 
for  U4,  in  the  way  of  education,  to  have  made  its  elements  universal:  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  boasting  that  every  person  in  New  England  can  read.  Bat 
of  what  u.4e  would  be  the  power  of  reading,  if  no  opportunity  were  furnished 
of  usjfuUy  exercising  the  power,  by  the  perusal  of  books  containing  the  laak 
and  best  results  of  study  and  research?  We  must  have  among  us  minds  cnl- 
tivatcd  to  the  necessary  point  of  furnishing  the  best  books  and  materials  for 
study,  or  we  must  be  ingloriously  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  all  progress^ 
and  even  for  preventing  a  retrograde  movement  We  must  be  adrancing  or 
retreating :  and  in  this  country,  with  such  entire  security  from  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  such  rapid  accumulation  of  material  wealth,-  there  is  nothing 
wanting  for  progress  but  the  perception  of  what  is  necessary,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  devote  the  appropriate  pecuniary  resources  to  its  attainment  Of  tl^ 
latter  there  is  obviously  an  abundant  supply.  The  moment  it  is  perceived  that 
any  particular  object  is  desirable,  the  means  are  readily  and  eagerly  furnished 
by  m3n  of  mental  and  pecuniary  ability.  The  great  difficidty  is  to  persuade 
them  that  any  particular  study  or  acquisition  is  necessary ;  and  we  do  noi 
wonder  at  the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  so  long  as  all  that  was  thought  im- 
portant was  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  without  much  reference  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  But  the  relative  value  of  particular  studies  is  much  changed. 
The  past  history  and  languages  of  men  and  nations  are  not  the  only  attain- 
ments which  are  now  to  be  mastered  by  the  scholar.  The  laws  of  mind  and 
of  matter  are  to  bo  investigated,  with  a  thoroughness  and  precision  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  reached,  nor  even  sought.  The  planet  upon  which 
we  live  is  full  of  subjects  upon  which  men  are  still  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  investigation  of  which  will  well  employ,  for  ages  to  come,  the  limited 
number  who  are  able,  from  their  organization  and  circumstances,  to  pursue 
such  studies.  Those,  however,  who  are  best  fitted  by  organization  and  cir- 
cumstances for  the  more  recondite  pursuits  of  science,  philosophy,  relicpon, 
and  law,  need  a  preliminary  instruction  in  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
for  which  colleges  and  universities  are  the  appropriate  institutions.  The  youn^ 
man  must  be  carefully  trained,  as  far  as  training  can  carry  him,  if  he  is  to  be 
expected  to  advance  beyond  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  knowledge. 
Discoveries  in  the  external  world  are  not  made  by  accident,  so  much  as  by  the 
application  of  mind  to  tlie  circumstances  around  us ;  and  mind,  in  order  to 
be  productive,  must  be  cultivated.    Nor  can  its  own  laws  be  investigated  bj 
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those  who  are  not  yened  in  all  that  has  yet  been  aacertained  with  regard  to 
the  intellectual  and  immortal  part  of  human  natare.  If^  then,  either  mind  or 
matter  is  to  be  intelligently  studied,  we  must  iiaye  something  more  than  the 
common  school,  which  simply  giyes  the  first  means  of  progress,  and  of  appre- 
ciating, perhaps,  the  greater  adyancement  of  the  higher  order  of  minds. 
The  grammar-school  is  indispensable,  but  so  much  more  are  the  college,  the 
uniycrsity,  the  professional  aud  the  scientific  school.  We  rejoice  to  perceiye, 
in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  some  evidence  that  this  truth  is  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged  in  our  community  ;  and  that  a  huger  proportion  than  heretofore 
of  the  wealth  distributed  both  by  the  public  and  by  private  persons,  has  been 
devoted  to  our  highest  educadonal  institution.  The  very  considerable  sumi 
given  by  the  Legislature  and  by  individuals  to  Harvard  College,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  for  well-considered  and  most  important  objects,  are  valua- 
ble evidence  of  the  general  progress  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  education. 
But  they  must  be  stiii  further  extended,  before  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  of  aU 
ages,  are  seen  and  supplied ;  and  when  this  is  done,  there  must  be  one  thing 
more  accomplished,  and  that  is  a  change  in  the  comparative  estimation  by  the 
public  of  scientific  and  political  reputation.  When  it  is  seen,  as  one  would 
think  it  must  be  seen,  sooner  or  later,  that  political  advancement,  in  this 
country,  does  not  imply,  as  it  has  done  in  other  times  and  nations,  great 
power  over  the  relations  of  society,  and  much  less  over  individual  members 
of  society,  the  exclusive  ambition  for  potitical  distinction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
contagious  mania  among  us,  must  subside ;  and  other  objects,  such  as  science, 
theology,  and  law,  must  share,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore, 
the  devotion  of  aspiring  minds.  Power,  we  know,  will  always  be  the  object 
of  ambition ;  but,  we  trust,  not  necessarily  nor  exclosively  political  power. 
In  this  country,  already,  the  possession  of  political  power  means  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  means  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
England.  The  material  rewards  are  much  less  dazzling,  and  much  less  really 
important ;  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  surprising,  if  such  a  revolution  of 
ideas  should  take  place,  that  men  should  consider  political  office  an  encum- 
brance and  a  burden,  to  be  avoided  by  almost  any  sacrifice.  Municipal  offices 
are  so  regarded,  at  this  hour,  in  some  cities  of  Germany,  and  men  who  are 
elected,  or  whose  turn  has  come  to  undertake  the  toils  of  office,  are  subjected 
to  heavy  and  almost  ruinous  fines,  if  they  refuse  the  proffered  honor  and 
labor. 

But,  without  contemplating  so  remote  and  so  vast  a  change  of  ideas  and 
feelings,  we  can  imagine  the  claims  of  knowledge  to  be  more  widely  admitted 
than  they  are  at  present.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  believing  in  the 
progress' of  civilization ;  and  that  depends  upon  many  other  things  besideii 
political  institutions.  Nobody  can  be  more  free,  or  less  happy,  in  social  rela- 
tions, than  a  North  American  Indian.  In  the  absence  of  external  control, 
which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  understood  by  freedom,  self-control 
becomes  more  and  more  important;  and  self-control  is  one  of  the  last  and 
best  results  of  the  highest  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Upon 
the  extension  of  personal  self-control,  as  a  principle  to  guide  our  public  and 
private  conduct,  depends  the  success  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations, 
in  the  career  of  humanity ;  and  whoever  desires  to  see  the  institutions  and  the 
liberty  of  the  country  preserved  must  desire  the  progress  of  education  in 
every  department,  until  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  shall  be  so  appro- 
priately and  adequately  cultivated,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  a  virtuous 
will.  It  is  to  intellectual  culture  in  all  departments'of  mind,  therefore,  that 
we  desire  to  call  the  attentibn  of  (he  philanthropic  among  us,  most  particularly 
in  the  present  state  of  our  institutions  and  our  charities.  It  would  seem  thai 
all  other  departments  to  which  liberality  may  be  called  to  extend  its  benefac- 
tions are  now  more  or  less  faithfully  provided  for.  Elementary  education,  phys- 
ical suflfering,  poverty,  old  age,  and  mental  infirmity,  are  all  furnished  with  the 
means  of  supply  or  relief.  Vast  sums  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  who  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  benefited  by  it; 
while  the  proper  and  sufficient  collegiate  education  of  our  own  young  m#n, 
for  our  own  wants,  is  not  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  that  our  colleges  should  be  better  furnished  with  pecuniary  resource* 
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in  almost  CTery  department  of  learning.  Scarcely  a  professor  can  be  found 
who  is  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  comfort,  nor  an  institution  of  the 
class  referred  to,  with  the  libraries  and  collections  necessary  for  adequate 
instruction  in  this  day  of  progress.  It  is  at  once  gratifying  and  humbling  to 
witness  the  eagerness  with  which  young  men  crowd'to  institutions,  which, 
boweyer  imperfect,  are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country ;  how 
fully  appreciated  and  how  eagerly  used  are  the  means  of  progress  which  are 
fupplied ;  and  ample  guaranty  is  thus  giyen  that  increased  adyantages  would 
be  neither  neglected  nor  misused.  We  shall  deem  no  labor  lost  which  shall 
l^id  in  any  degree  to  arouse  the  community  of  our  age  and  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  affording  to  all  who  seek  it  the  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  instruction  in  eyery  branch  of  human  knowledge.  By 
thiii  process  we  shall  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  product  of 
intellectual  studies  and  pursuits,  but  we  shall  secure  for  all  future  time  the 
great  charities,  and  the  religious  and  literary  institutions,  which  are  the  pro- 
tection, the  ornament,  and  the  glory  of  nations. 


XV.   MUSEUM  OP  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOQT. 


Tub  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  connection  with  Harvard  College,  and  by  the  com- 
bined liberality  of  the  State,  the  College,  and  individuals,  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  results  sets  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum,  on  the  Idth  of  November,  1860,  is  the  great  event  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  year. 

TUB    HUfBUM  AND   rrS  AREANGBMBNTt. 

The  handeoine  edifioe,  which  is  bnt  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  splendid 
museum  contemplated,  and  comprises  a  litUo  more  than  one-tenth  of  it,  is  situated 
on  Divinity  Avenne,  opposite  Divinity  Hall.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands 
is  an  oblong  square  of  about  five  acres,  given  by  the  university,  in  trust,  to  the 
musi'um.  The  buildinff  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  will  represent  three 
siJcs  uf  a  rectangle  with  an  open  square  facing  Divinity  Hall.  Its  dimensions 
will  be  ns  follows: — ^The  main  part  360  feet  in  length,  two  wings  200  feet  in 
length,  each ;  making  an  entire  length  of  760  feet^  and  having  a  uniform  width 
of  60  feet.  The  building  already  erected  is  the  beginning  ^  the  north  wing 
nearest  to  Divinity  Hall,  and  measures  80  by  60  feet  It  is,  apparently,  four  sto- 
ries in  bight ;  but  the  second  rows  of  windows  belong  to  the  large  and  oommo- 
dious  galleries  which  surround  the  rooms.  On  each  floor  are  four  rooms  of  equal 
size,  measuring  each  30  by  40  feet.  The  rooms  are  fitted  with  cases  made  with 
the  utmost  care  and  nicety  of  finish,  and  of  a  pattern  which  the  lonar  experience 
of  Professor  Agassis  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in  use.  So  accurately  made  are 
they,  that  a  shelf  from  any  one  cabinet  will  exactly  fit  any  other  cabinet  in  the 
building.  Entering  the  building  from  the  north  side  the  lower  room  on  the  left — 
the  south-east  room — is  the  students'  laboratory,  the  room  specially  used  by  thestu- 
dents  of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The 
south-west  room  is  the  lecture-room  of  the  museum,  where  not  only  students  of 
thi*  Scientific  school,  but  teachers  of  the  state,  can  avail  themselves  of  Professor 
Agawiz's  valuable  instruction.  It  is  very  gratifying,  says  Professor  Agassis,  to 
see  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  these  lectures.  Over  onebundred 
teachers,  including  sixty  or  seventy  Uidies,  attended  the  lecture  of  last  Wednes- 
day, and  on  Suturaaya  the  number  is  much  larger.  The  north-west  room  belong* 
to  the  assistants  in  the  building ;  it  is  here  that  specimens  are  opened  and  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  or  preservation,  so  that  the  aspect  of  this  apartment  is  con- 
tinuallv  changing,  owing  to  the  reception  and  disposal  of  many  hundred  speci- 
mens daily.  The  north-east  room  is  Professor  Agassiz's  private  laboratory,  and  the 
galleries  above  are  to  be  devoted  to  his  library.  The  remaining  galleries  on  this  floor 
are  used  as  workshops  and  sorting-rooms,  excepting  that  of  the  lecture-room ; 
which  is  devoted  exdusiTely  to  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  Passing  into  the  sec- 
ond story  we  see,  carefully  arranged,  all  those  splendid  specimens  which  have 
been  the  result  of  so  much  patient  research,  and  in  which  Professor  Agassis  may 
take  a  just  pride.  The  south-west  room  of  the  second  story  is  devoted  to  coralu, 
arranged  according  to  the  locality  of  the  species.  A  splendid  collection,  the 
"Polyp  Fauna  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  occupies  the  case  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room.    The  south-east  room  and  its  galleries  are  occupied  by 
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molluscs,  &c.  Here  is  a  case  of  "  Jurassic  Cephalopods,"  and  a  large  variety  of 
other  specimens.  Ono  peculiar  feature  of  arrangenaeut  whereby  the  study  of 
specimens  is  fiicilitated,  is  the  use  of  colored  boxes  to  represent  different  geologic 
cal  periods.  Thus,  blue  boxes  contain  the  Jurassic;  green,  the  cretaoeoos; 
orange,  the  deyonian,  &c.  In  this  room  the  main  part  is  assigned  for  the  univaWes, 
and  the  galleries  for  the  bivalves.  In  the  north-east  room  are  articulates ; — in- 
sects, Crustacea  and  worms ;  the  insects  being  below  and  the  crustaoea  id  the 
gallery  above.  The  insects  are  kept  in  air-tight  boxes,  from  which  the  li^^ht  is 
excluded.  But  the  plan  proposed  is  to  have  them  arranged  in  glass-oorered 
boxes.  The  north-west  room  is  devoted  to  fossil  vertebrates.  Tlie  galleries  of 
this  room  are  611ed  with  fossil  fish  placed  in  this  proximity  to  the  specimens  below 
in  order  to  compare  the  different  specimens. 

The  atUc  contains  an  immense  number  of  specimens,  nnarranged ;  sncb  speci- 
mens being  stored  as  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  state.  The  basement  is 
used  for  the  reception  of  articles  and  the  storage  of  alcoholic  specimens,  or  socii 
ks  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  moist  state.  Here  are  stored  a  collection  of  fisbe^-^ 
numbering  about  47,000  specimens,  &o.  The  arrangement  of  the  fisfaea  will  m- 
Yolve  an  outlay  of  aboat  $12,000  for  alcohol,  jars,  &q.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  sum  may  soon  be  raised  to  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the  museum  a  collec- 
tion which  stands  third  in  the  world.  Its  superiors  are  the  collection  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  numbers  5,000  different  species,  and  that  in  the 
British  museum  which  has  less  than  4,000  species,  while  our  museum  has  up- 
wards of  3,500  species. 

This  is  a  noble  beginning  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  most  magniffcent  col- 
lection in  the  world.  , 

In  the  preseooe  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, the  keys  of  the  Museum  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  to  Governor  Banks,  as  President  <^ 
the  Trustees,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  museum  is  committed  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  appropriate  remarks ;  the 
most  important  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  this — that  "a  building 
sufficient  to  the  present  need  of  the  institution  has  been  created  for  a 
sum  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  and  less  than  the  sum  actu- 
ally appropriated  by  the  Trustees."  On  receinng  the  keys,  Gov. 
Banks  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  with  the  work,  and 
ex- President  Walker  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  the  enterprise 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  its  walls.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  President  Felton,  Professor  Agassiz,  and  Governor  Banks. 
From  these  admirable  addresses  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  ex- 
hibit the  history  and  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  institution. 

FRKSIDSNT   PELTON. 

The  members  of  our  university  justly  consider  the  founding  of  such  a  romenm 
as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  increase  the  means 
of  intellectaal  cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  university,  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  a 
department  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  Tliey  rejoice  in  its  aehiere- 
ment,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  larger  relations  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  due 
time  go  forth  bearing  with  them  over  the  land  the  lights  of  science.  Thej*  6«^ 
in  it  the  means,  under  the  noble  provisions  of  the  law,  of  acting  directly  upon  the 
public  and  popular  instruction  of  the  state,  by  opening  its  prioelesa  treasttres^  and 
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I  the  living  leflsons  of  matter  minds — present  and  futare — to  the  great  body  of 

i  Massachusetts  teacheiis,  men  and  women.    They  see  in  it  the  means  of  adding 

•  day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world*s  known  traths.  It  is  because  they 
I  take  this  broad  view  of  the  blessings  such  an  establiahmeot  may  diffuse,  and  be- 
I  cause  they  know  that  its  effioiency  will  be  greater,  if  eonneoted  with  the  univer* 
I  sity,  than  it  could  be  in  an  isolated  condition,  that  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
,  College,  under  the  presiderfoy  of  my  predecessor,  and  with  his  wise  approbation 

and  v:goroQs  support,  readily  joined  with  the  liberal  private  citizens,  and  the  en* 
]  lightened  authorities  of  the  state,  in  producing  this  brilliant  result.     By  such 

I  means,  and  under  such  circnmstanoes,  our  museom  has  sprung  into  being.    Its 

I  benefits  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt  at  home ;  and  it  has  excited  the  admira* 

tion  of  tha  wisest  men  from  abroad.    Though  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  as  yet  carried  into  efftfct,  it  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having 
'  its  foundations  laid  aooording  to  the  most  comprehensive  principles,  embodying  the 

last  results  of  scienee.    The  building  has  been  planned  and  constructed,  after  ma- 
ture consideration  of  every  point,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  its  objects  and  use, 
I  by  the  most  distinguished  architectural  skill.    In  arrangement  and  classification, 

in  the  fiicilities  afforded  for  study  and  prnctical  use,  nothing  is  wanting  which  in 
'  the  present  state  of  science  can  be  supplied. 

A  Museum  of  Comparativo  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Creation. 

'  The  university  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest 

'  aim  of  education.    Science,  letters,  art.  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come 

'  within  the  generous  scope  of  the  founders,  and  the  noble  array  of  benefactors, 

who  have  built  it  up  to  its  present  bight  of  usefulness  and  renown.    The  laws  of 

•  nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the  evan- 
gels of  apostles,  are  revelations  of  Giod,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man. 

An  administration  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  honorably  distinguished 
'  by  its  steady  support  of  public  education  and  the  advancement  of  science,  is  soon 

to  close.    Many  of  the*objects  of  ambition,  most  eagerly  sought,  are  ephemeral 
when  gained,  yielding  only  the  triumph  of  a  day :  but  the  triumphs  of  truth  arc 
'  permanent.    Science  is  not  of  one  age  or  one  country :  it  is  coeval  with  eternity, 

I  and  coextensive  with  the  universe.    He  whose  fiime  is  identifi<^  with  its  ad- 

vancement, has  won  a  ""  possession  forever.'' 

ADDRCSB  or  raor.  agassiz. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  in  1846, 1  had  no  thought  of  staying  here.  I 
had  come  upon  an  invitation  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute.  I  had  taken  leave  for  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  college  of  Neuchatel,  with  which  I  was  then  connected,  and  it  had  pleased 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Neuchatel,  to  srant  mo  the  means  for 
a  scientific  exploration  of  some  parts  of  this  continent.  I  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  year  here,  when  the  convulsions  which  disturbed  Europe,  led  me  to 
consider  seriously  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  for  mo  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  or  to  prolong  my  stay  in  America. 

While  I  was  hesitating,  the  late  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence  one  day  called 
upon  me,  and  explained  to  me  confidentially  his  plans  respecting  the  foundation 
of  a  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  stating  that  it  would  be  an  additional  reason 
for  him  immediately  to  carry  out  his  intention,  if  I  should  accept  a  professorship 
in  that  school.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decide  before  having  obtained  a  regu- 
lar discharge  from  the  College  with  which  I  had  been  connected  for  fifteen  years. 
This  was,  however,  granted  in  the  m(jst  considerate  manner,  and  in  the  spring 
term  of  1848, 1  entered  upon  my  duties  as  professor  of  the  scientific  school — a 
post  which  I  still  hold. 

One  of  the  most  tempting  inducements  I  had  for  staying  in  America  was  tho 
ofTer  made  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  const  survey,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  fiiciliUes  afforded  by  the  different  parties  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  survey,  to  visit  in  person  the  coast  and  collect  the  animals  living  along  our 
shores,  with  most  accurate  indications  respecting  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on 
which  they  are  found,  the  depth  at  which  they  occur,  and  other  information  for 
which  naturalists  sigh,  without  having  frequent  means  of  obtaining  them.  To 
these  facilities  I  owe  part  of  the  most  valuable  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  my  life. 
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Placed  as  I  waa,  at  the  head  of  a  new  department  of  poblio  edncation,  I  had 
DOW  to  make  the  Deceasary  collectiona  ibr  my  inatructioD,  aa  none  exiated  m  the 
tmi versify ;  and  daring  my  vacations  I  visited  socceasively,  for  that  purpose,  our 
southern  and  western  states,  delivering  lectures  on  my  way  to  defray  the   ex- 

rinses  necessary  to  maito  extensive  collections,  which  to  me  were  very  heavy,  am 
never  had  any  thing  but  what  I  earn  from  year  to  year. 

In  1852  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  obtained  by  private  aubecription  the 
Bum  of  $12,000,  amounting  to  the  expeuees  I  had  thus  far  incurred,  to  secure  am 
property  for  the  university  the  collections  I  had  brought  together.  With  theae 
new  means  at  my  command,  and  some  additions,  obtiuned  in  the  same  way  as  in 
former  years,  I  have  gone  on  enlarging  the  collection  until,  by  a  sucoessiun  of  for- 
tunate circumstances,  a  movement  was  started,  to  found  a  public  museum. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  William  Gray  presented  to  our  university  the  sam 
of  $50,000,  left  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Francis  G.  Gray,  to  found  a  Moseam 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  without  determining  the  institution  to  which  it  should  be 
granted,  but  leaving  to  his  executor  the  finid  disposition  of  his  generous  bequest. 
With  such  a  basis  of  operations  it  was  at  once  plain  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
museum  <rf  the  university  should  be  extended  beyond  what  had  been  thus  (ur 
contemplated,  and  that  perhaps  a  great  establishment  might  be  founded,  if  the 
public  in  general  could  be  interested  in  it.  With  this  impression,  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  annually  appointed 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  scientific  school,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
the  sum  of  $75,000  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
a  suitable  building  to  receive  and  preserve  the  collections  then  on  hand. 

A  magniHeent  grant  of  $100,000  waa  also  made  by  the  legialature,  iri*  accord- 
ance witli  a  recommendation  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Banks,  in  his  message  to 
the  general  court.  The  nascent  institution  was  thus  endowed  with  $225,000,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  permanent  body  to  administer  its  affiiirs.  A 
law  was  passed  to  that  effect  by  the  legislature,  in  the  summer  session  of  1859, 
and  an  agreement  having  been  entered  upon  with  the  corporation  of  the  univers* 
ity,  the  college  ceded  to  the  board  of  ti-ustees,  their  collections  and  a  piece  of 
land  of  about  five  acres  upon  which  to  erect  the  building  of  the  museum,  reserv- 
ing to  the  professor  of  zoology  and  geology,  the  administration  of  the  collections 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  faculty,  while  the  whole  became  public  property 
as  an  independent  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Committees  were  at  once  organized  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  thb  erection  of  a 
auitfible  building  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  museum. 

The  most  important  point  now  was  to  adopt  such  a  plan  for  the  building  aa 
should,  in  every  respect,  answer  its  purpose,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  found  in  the  building  committee,  gentlemen  ready  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  way  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  an  edi- 
fice, even  to  yield  their  own  preferences  in  consideration  of  certain  requirements 
of  a  scientific  establishment,  which  are  not  easily  combined  with  architectural 
conceptions.  For  years  past  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  general  plan 
tor  a  great  museum,  and  have  been  aided  in  my  attempts,  by  the  skill  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Greenough,  who  finally  devised  a  plan  which  appeared  to  me  entirely 
unobjectional ;  so  that  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the  plans  were  ready  for 
Consideration,  and  required  only  to  be  worked  up  for  execution. 

This  was  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  the  building,  as  it  stands,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  combined  efi<)rts.  But  the  skillful  management,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  appropriation  for  its  erection  was  not  exceeded,  is  entirely  to  bo  as- 
cribed to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  building  committee.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
a  pait  only  of  the  general  plan  has  thus  far  been  carried  out,  and  that  as  the  por- 
tion now  erected  is  only  a  part  of  a  wing,  room  is  left  for  any  architectural  embel- 
lishment which  the  future  may  render  desirable. 

The  committee  of  the  museum  had  another  and  important  office,  that  of  regu- 
lating the  expenditures  concerning  the  collections.  To  this  recommendation  I 
owe  it  that  I  was  allowed  to  make  important  additions  to  the  museum,  during  my 
late  visit  to  Europe,  among  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  purchase  of  the  collec- 
tiona of  fossils  of  Professor  Braun  in  Heidelberg,  by  which  we  have  received  the 
first  series  of  specimens  with  authoritative  labels,  bringing  with  them  part  of  the 
tradition  of  our  science  to  our  new  establishment. 
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While  the  bniling  was  erecting,  and  miiny  yeart  before,  as  for  as  the  iosiiffi- 
oieut  accommixiatioDs  I  had,  woald  allow,  the  vpecimeDs  which  were  accumulating 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  undergoing  a  careful  examination  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  critical  identification  with  the  view  of  having  them  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  soon  as  ctronmstanoes  would  permit  The  arrangement  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  specimens  was  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  I  could  never  have  undertaken 
it  alone.  But  I  had,  as  professor,  to  train  young  men  intending  to  be  professional 
naturalists,  and  I  availed  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
museum,  by  adopting  a  method  which  lias  proved  successful.  The  real  advance- 
ment of  a  student  does  noi  consist  so  much  in  a  general  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  as  in  a  searching  study  of  some  special  branch  of  his 
science  combined  with  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole. 

I  therefore  attempted  to  educate  each  of  my  students  in  a  different  branch  of 
zoology,  instead  of  uniting  them  into  classes,  and  have  thus  prepared  several  good 
assistants,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
collection  now  on  exhibition ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  task  in  a  manner  which  does  them  great  credit. 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  students  who  have  been  so  engaged,  has 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  trust  that  the  systematic  catalogues  which  ai'c  now 
in  preparation  will  afibrd  further  evidence  that  our  institution  is  not  only  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  general  instructk>n,  but  likely  also  to  send  forth  young  men, 
who  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  importance  and 
scientific  value  of  our  collections,  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  museums  in  general.  This  is  the  more  necessary  since,  in  many 
respects,  ours  will  differ  essentially  fi*om  all  the  others  thus  far  completed,  and 
this  difference  will  also  explain  the  name  it  bears. 

A  zoological  museum  should  contain  every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  in  practice  and  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  science  has  reached  its  present  condition,  xoological  collections  consist  chiefly 
of  adult  specimens  of  the  animals  now  living  upon  earth.  The  remains  of  ex- 
tinct types  found,  as  fossils  in  the  strata  forming  part  of  the  crust  of  our  globe, 
are  generally  collected  separately  and  arranged  by  themselves,  or  kept  in  distinct 
museums,  and  even  united  with  the  geological  and  mineralogioal  cabinets.  This 
should  not  be,  and  every  year  makes  it  more  urgent  that  the  collections  of  fossils 
should  be  combined  with  those  of  the  animals  now  in  existence,  as  they  can  not 
be  accurately  identified  without  a  direct  comparison  with  one  another.  Some  uf 
the  most  mistaken  views  now  prevailing  in  our  science  would  long  ago  have  been 
abandoned,  did  the  great  museums  now  existing,  contain  such  combined  collec- 
tions of  fossil  and  living  animals. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  the  arrangement  of  our  museam,  to  keep  this 
state  of  things  in  mind,  and  to  force  upon  every  visitor  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
fossil  remains  with  their  living  representatives,  though  this  arrangement  is  not  yet 
completed  for  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  museum  soon  to  be  carried  out,  and  for  which  a 
large  number  of  preparations  have  already  been  made,  will  be  the  exhibition  of 
embryological  scries  to  illustrate  the  correspondence  existing  between  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  growth  of  living  animals  and  the  order  of  succesiion  of  the 
representatives  of  "fNist  zoological  ages. 

This  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the  whole  at  some  future 
period,  as  I  conceive  other  museums  will  have  to  do,  or  be  left  behind.  I  may 
add,  also,  that  spetual  collections  to  illustrate  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals have  been  prepared,  some  of  which  are  already  on  exhibition.  A  museum 
founded  upon  a  comparative  study  of  living  and  fossil  animals,  in  connection  with 
their  embryonic  changes  and  their  geographical  distribution,  could  no  longer  be 
called  simply  zoological  museum  ;  ours  is  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  and 
the  law  has  already  sanctioned  that  name  as  the  only  name  by  which  it  shall  ever 
be  called. 

In  Europe,  every  university  has  its  scientifio  collections,  generally  limited  to 
the  wants  of  the  professors  in  their  courses  of  lectures,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  extensive  and  arranged  with  more  or  leas  care  in  proportion  as  the  teachers 
themselves  are  more  or  leas  eminent  in  their  scientific  attainments.    Besides  these 
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vniveroity  ixraaenms,  tbere  are  seietitifio  collections  in  meet  of  the  lai^  cities,  tlw 
best  of  which  are  in  those  capitals  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  -oDiTer- 
sities,  as  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Munich,  with  which  Fhinkfort  may  oompete,  thoogli 
it  has  no  university. 

Above  all  these  stand  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  Britisli  Moseom,  both  on 
account  of  their  extent  and  their  soientiiio  importanee.  And  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  now  and  then  private  individuals  have  suooeeded  by  an  exclusiTe 
devotion  to  some  one  special  snbiect,  in  making  special  collections  imriTaled  by 
the  great  public  museums.  Such  is  the  collection  of  shells  of  Mr.  Comtnings  in 
London,  and  such  was  the  ooUeotion  of  birds  of  Temminick  before  it  was  iaoor- 
porated  in  the  museum  of  Leyden. 

Now  I  can  fairly  say  that  we  have  outrun  all  the  museums  of  the  Koropcaa 
universities,  excepting  those  placed  in  large  capitals,  and  that  among  these  ve 
would  probably  occupy  the  ninth  or  tenth  place,  but  that  we  are  still  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  the  two  greatest  museums  now  existing;  even  thongfa  ibr 
the  class  of  6shes  I  am  sure  we  have  only  two  superiors,  and  probably  none  for 
that  of  Echinoderms  and  Corals. 

Measures  which  have  been  taken  recently  by  the  board  of  trustees,  guarantee 
to  us  for  all  time  to  come  the  position  I  have  here  assigned  to  our  museum,  even 
though  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  measures  may  be  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment of  our  institution,  or  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  active  opera- 
tions. They  have  wisely  chosen  permanencv  in  preference  to  a  brilliant  and  per- 
haps ephemeral  career.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, that  the  state  grant  of  S100,000  shall  be  funded.  This  step  will  eventually 
secure  to  the  museum  an  annual  income  of  $9,000,  including  f  3,000  from  the 
Gray  fund. 

The  drag  which  weighs  us  down  now  is  in  the  accumulation  of  specimens  not  yet 
arranged,  which  to  prepare  for  fbture  exhibition  will  entail  upon  us  an  expeodi- 
ture  S[  between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  But  whatever  may  come,  we  shall  stand 
permanently  in  a  position  which  we  may  be  proud  to  have  won  in  less  than  two 
years.  If  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  gaining  new  advantaf^es  over 
other  museums,  I  can  also  say  that  there  exists  no  museum  which  is  sufficiently 
endowed  to  gain  upon  us. 

At  this  moment  our  museum  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses, for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  outside  of  the  large  capitab  of  En- 
rope,  a  university  provided  with  a  better  apparatus  to  teach  zoology,  and  as  yoa 
know  few  of  the  European  universities  are  in  large  cities. 

Bat  scientific  collections  are  not  simply  made  to  afibrd  the  necessary  facilitiea  to 
students:  they  should  aliio  be  sanctuaries  in  which  science  itself  is  advancing,  in 
which  new  knowledge  is  obtained  by  original  researches,  and  which  by  their  rery 
perfection  should  bo  a  standard  measure  by  which  to  test  the  scientific  culture  of 
a  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  men  of  science  in  this  country  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  all  other  dti- 
xens ;  they  do  enjoy  them  fully,  the  recognition  science  receives  among  us  it 
gratifying  in  the  liigbest  degree. 

If  you  will  free  your  best  men  from  that  tantalizing  position,  nuse  your  scien- 
tific institutions  to  a  level  with  the  foremost  in  Europe,  that  the  American  man 
of  science  may,  like  the  American  freeman,  have  the  sattsfactioir  of  knowing,  when 
visiting  the  Old  World,  that  he  is  backed  by  the  institutions  he  leaves  at  home. 
In  so  doing,  you  will  gain  another  advantage — ^tbat  of  freeing  yourselves  from 
the  importunities  of  those  pretenders  in  science  who  surround  themselves  with  a 
fictitious  reputation,  made  up  of  newspaper  articles,  and  supported  perhaps  by  a 
correspondence  with  some  tenth-rate  scientific  men  in  Europe,  whom  nobody 
knows  in  their  native  country.  ^ 

The  founding  of  scientific  institutions  of  the  highest  class  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  ambition  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  such  institutions  should  be  supported 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  a  higher  culture. 
It  is  to  science  the  woHd  is  indebted  for  a  growing  insight  into  the  forces  of  na- 
ture— ^to  it  we  owe  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  light  illuminating  the  plan  of  the 
creation. 

The  revelation  which  is  dawning  upon  mankind  fh>m  the  study  of  the  phe- 
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ttomena  of  nature  can  not  Tail  to  hfmg  his  intdligent  children  nearer  to  their 

Creator.     What  more  elevating  inducements  ooulcl  be  mentioned  to  foster  such 

studies  t    And  Amerioa  has  a  rising  generation  of  soientifie  students  eager  to 

enter  into  the  race  for  the  advanoement  of  lcnow]edge.    Let  the  community  give 

*:  them  such  institutions  of  learning  as  our  age  demands  them,  and  thoy  will  repay 

'  their  fellow-oitizena  by  covering  Uieir  country  with  scientific  glory. 

'  The  means  wanting  to  reach  such  a  result  are  few  and  simple:  encourage  soi- 

*  entific  explorations  in  every  part  of  the  world,  provide  for  the  means  of  publishing 

*  the  results  so  obtained,  secure  to  your  country  the  scientific  collections  of  eminent 

*  men  whom  unfiivorable  circumstances  may  induce  to  part  wiih  their  dearly  earned 
and  precious  harvest  of  specimens,  and  never  leave  a  useful  undertaking  to  Ian- 

■  gnish  from  want  of  support    To  my  young  friends  I  would  give  a  last  advice :  be 

t  industrious,  be  patient,  and  do  not  snatch  at  a  crown  before  you  have  fought  and 

^  won  your  battle ! 

I 

I  ADDRESS  OF  GOV.    BAUKS. 

The  original  and  somewhat  restricted  object  indicated  by  its  designation  as  a 
'  Museum  of  Comparative  2^Iogy,  even  if  confined  in  its  action  within  the  limits 

'  suggested  by  the  title,  opens  an  extended  theater  for  self-sacrificing  labor  and 

I  elevated  ambition. 

'  To  investigate  and  determine  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  animal  life ; 

>  to  dissect  and  compare  the  organs,  through  the  agency  of  which  animals  exist ; 

(  to  trace  their  eflfect  upon  the  habits,  capacities  and  destiny  of  the  creatures  them- 

I  selves ;  to  arrange  them  in  groups  upon  principles  of  similarity  of  structure  and 

b  function ;  to  ascertain  the  laws  that  regulate  their  distribution  over  the  earth's 

surface ;  to  show  the  services  they  render  and  the  uses  they  subserve  in  the  gen- 
I  eral  economy  of  nature ;  their  adaptation  to  purposes,  and  their  possible  contribu* 

I  tion  to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  domestic  life ;  their  importance  to  com- 

f  mcroe,  manufactures  and  arts  ^  and  the  advantage  of  this  species  of  knowledge  in 

I  every  department  of  education — ^these  things  certainly  constitute  a  branch  of  natu- 

t  ral  science  that  challenges  attention,  that  justifies  labor,  and  compensates  for 

i  great  individual  sacrifices  and  large  public  expenditures. 

But  the  name  of  the  institution,  I  apprehend,  but  faintiy  indicates  the  purposes 
I  or  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

!  It  has  a  broader  aspect  than  brick  walls,  scientific  collections,  or  legislative 

charities  suggest     In  imagination,  at  least,  1  see  rising  before  me  a  structure  of 
such  harmonious  outline  and  magnificent  proportion,  that  its  avowed  purpose 
I  hardly  covers  the  threshold. 

Instead  of  guarding  the  domain  of  zoological  inquiry,  it  must  penetrate  and 
subdue  the  three  kingdoms  of  animal,  roinenil  and  vegetable  creation ;  and  every 
step  in  its  progress  will  mark  the  bounds  of  original  attainment  and  discovery,  in 
these  allied  existences,  though  it  may  not  gather  or  preserve  all  its  evidences  of 
research. 

Whotevcr  exhibits  life,  whether  in  the  dullest  form  of  vegetable  creation  or  In 
the  animating  subtieness  of  sense  and  intellect,  must  attract  its  attention  and 
receive  its  knowledge. 

To  suggest  life  as  the  subject  of  contemplation  and  research,  whether  of  organic 
or  inorganic  form,  is  to  summon  the  faculties  of  man  to  the  noblest,  though  it  may 
be  a  limitiess  investigation,  comprehending  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  nil  things. 

From  contemplation  of  a  subject  so  fnr-reaching  and  vast,  the  mind  instinct- 
ively shrinks  from  expectation  of  compassing  an  end.  Beginnings  in  this  inquiry 
exhaust  the  subtiest  powers  of  observation  and  analysis,  and  like  Hunter,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian,  is  content  that  he  does  not  altogether  com- 
prehend the  immaculate  scheme.  ^*  Life,"  he  said,  **  is  a  property  we  do  not 
understand — we  can  only  trace  the  necessary  steps  le^iding  to  it.'* 

This  is  the  gi-and  object  of  natural  science.  It  is  the  great  cause  to  which  our 
museum  is  dedicated.  It  is  a  pursuit  that  exhausts  the  highest  c;ipac:ty  and  sat- 
isfit-s  the  noblest  ambition.  "  We  trace  the  steps  leading  to  life,"  might  well 
stand  OH  the  motto  of  the  naturalist,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian. 
Bow  infinite  in  scope,  how  exhaustive  of  human  power  is  the  inquiry.    The  full  real- 
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ization  of  the  divine  pnrpow  exemplified  by  a  perfect  comprehention  of  the  gndwti 
and  flystematio  development  of  tbe  stepB  leading  to  life,  woold  be  as  if  eooie  1»- 
man  being,  coeval  in  existence  with  twice  itaelf,  were  permitted  to  foUoir  the 
oourses  of  tbe  ages,  independent  of  the  conditions  that  mn  with  the  deatisj  of 
mortals,  and  by  presence  and  suggestion  instruct  the  socoessive  gcoefBtioino  of 
men  in  the  laws  of  organio  and  inorganic  being,  in  the  mysteries  at  snimate  and 
inanimate  existences. 

What  indiflerent  spectator,  that  to-day  examines  the  yet  imperfect  collecCiaaB| 
some  of  them  too  minute  for  the  unaided  vision ;  who  that  has  acquired  an  mtier* 
est  by  contributing  to  its  foundation ;  wbo  that  comprehends  the  genius  and  pur- 
pose of  its  master,  or  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  imparted  to  his  foUowers,  or  the 
love  of  labor  inspired  by  his  example,  can  doubt  that  some  addition  to  that  al- 
ready known,  some  explanation  of  a  mystery  imperfectly  understood,  aome  oor- 
rection  of  an  error  received  as  truth,  some  new  discovery  of  the  neocssary  steps 
leadluff  to  life,  will  be  achieved,  or  the  wisdom  of  that  popular  impulse  which  has 
planted  this  new  organism  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  7 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  the  line  of  duties  assigned  to  mo,  to  act 
forth  the  technical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  science. 
That  has  been  already  done  by  one  who  both  comprehends  and  iUnstrates  the 
stem  brevity  of  logic,  with  harmony  of  expression,  felicity  of  illustration,  and  a 
ravishing  accent,  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

My  duties  are  completed  if  I  but  call  attention  to  the  incidental  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  institution. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied — ^and  it  were  scarce  an  advantage  if  denial  were  possi- 
ble— ^that  a  feeling  is  creeping  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  scholars,  not  merely 
of  indifferent  but  interested  men,  that  our  methods  of  school  and  collegiate  in- 
struction are  not  in  all  respects  best  calculated  to  develop  the  superior  qualities  of 
body,  mind,  or  conscience.  It  is  a  problem  as  ancient  as  civilization,  whether 
acquired  or  native  powers  are  more  valuable,  and  the  policy  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion or  non-education  are  sometimes  made  to  depend  upon  suppositious  advant- 
ages of  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers.  A  similar  diversity  of  opinion  growa 
out  of  what  is  called  self-culture,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by  edocatkioal 
institutions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  comes  early  in  life,  with  most  favored 
opportunity,  or  that  which  comes  limping  later,  with  such  advantages  only  as  acci- 
dent vouchsafes. 

It  is  error,  in  my  judgment,  that  identifies  education  exclusively  with  acqoired 
information,  or  contrasts  acquired  capacity  with  natural  powers,  as  evincing  the 
utility  or  non-utility  of  scholastic  institutions. 

That  man  may  misapprehend  its  nature  and  abuse  its  privileges  is  apparent. 
To  regard  mere  acquisition  of  fact,  the  treasures  of  attainment  as  education ;  to 
seek  the  culture  of  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor ;  to  estimate  memory 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  powers  of  observation,  analysis  and  the  faculty  of  reaion ; 
to  consider,  because  a  young  man  has  won  collegiate  honors,  and  is  IherefiM^ 

Qualified  for  every  pursuit  of  life,  useful  or  ornamental,  that  he  is  for  that  reason 
isabled  for  any  pursuit,  except  a  few  overcrowded  professions,  is  both  to  misap- 
prehend the  nature  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  true  education.  But  these  things, 
so  common  among  us ;  so  correctly  demarcating  tbe  line  between  what  is  ca.\M 
self-education  and  other  education,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  no  more  the 
result  of  a  true  system,  than— to  borrow  a  bill  of  fare  from  Emerson — ^^  the  flesh 
of  dried  grass,  and  the  broth  of  old  shoes,"  constitutes  high  living. 

The  error,  rather  of  practice  than  of  theory,  is  that  we  identify  education  with 
attainment,  and  rely  almost  exclusively  for  instruction  upon  the  contents  of  books. 
It  is  assumed  that  students  know  somctliing  because  tbey  are  tauglit  that  other 
men  know  something.     Men  think  they  see,  when  in  fact  they  are  only  looking  oo. 

If  the  acquisition  of  facts  were  the  exclusive  object  of  education,  books  would 
be  a  safe  reliance,  provided  that  the  first  men  were  authors.  But  in  our  age,  the 
first  men  make  newspapers,  steam  engines,  arguments,  street  railways;  they 
plant  cities,  commnnd  armies,  give  new  powers  to  empires,  solve  problems  of  Ufe 
and  death,  have  little  time  to  read,  much  less  to  make  books. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  tho  museum,  because  it  opens  to  its  students  the 
book  of  nature.  Readins:  and  writing  are  important  to  them  because  tbey  are  en- 
abled thus  to  asocrtiiii  what  was  known  before  them,  and  to  record  their  own  die- 
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eoveriei  and  additions  to  the  stock  of  hnman  knowledge.  Obaerration  and 
oomparison  are  their  reliant  powers.  When  a  student  contemplates  a  naked  stone 
placed  in  his  hand  nntJI  he  is  able,  by  study,  to  discover  its  ]aws  and  analyze  its 
character,  new  faculties  of  mind  are  given  him,  which  our  theories  of  education 
rarely  or  never  contemphited. 

Mr.  Kohl  tells  ns  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the  Florentine  galleries,  which  repre- 
sents a  monk  seated  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  monastery,  iutently  gazing  upon  a 
black  letter  volume,  his  hands  restiug  upon  its  pages.  Not  a  ray  of  light  makes 
darkness  visible,  until,  from  intensity  of  study  alone,  (h)m  his  finger's  end  gradu- 
ally breaks  a  faint  glimmer,  which  gradually  strengthens,  until  the  black  letter 
page  returns  the  reflection,  the  folds  of  his  garment  become  translucent,  and  the 
cell  is  filled  with  the  light  of  his  intellect. 

This  b  education—the  education  of  the  faculties.  It  proceeds  from  the  student 
to  the  work,  and  does  not  come  from  the  book  to  the  man. 

An  institution  in  which  this  theory  of  instruction  is  daily  practiced,  which  is 
frequented  by  students  of  the  university  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools — which 
can  not  fail  to  become  the  model  of  scientific  establishments  on  Ufi^  continent, 
and  will  eaual,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  renowned  museums  of  Europe — must 
renovate  the  customs  of  other  institutions,  and  contribute  to  establish  the  true 
theory  of  mental  culture. 

Its  pupils — ^like  Humboldt  and  Agassiz,  Fremont,  Arago  and  Bache — ^will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  scientific  and  intellectual  development  of  the  age,  and  each 
beoome  in  his  time  a  type — 

**  The  fim  flerj  soul 
That  makes  a  low  name  honorable. 
The^  who  take  it  by  inheritance  alooe, 
Adding  no  brif  htnem  to  it. 
Are  like  stars  seen  in  the  ocean, 
That  were  nerer  there  but  for 
Their  bright  orif  Inab  in  heaven." 

Firom  such  a  system  of  education,  pervading  fiimilies  as  well  as  schools  and 
colleges,  we  may  hope  to  attain  the  highest  advantages  of  popular  intelligence — ac- 
oostomed  to  contemplate  the  subtleties  of  nature,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
**  so  far  exceed  the  subtleties  of  sense  and  intellect  ;*^  our  scholars  will  avoid  Uie 
errors  of  the  scholastic  age,  and  our  people  escape  the  quicksands  of  prejudice  and 
error  that  have  swallowed  so  many  of  our  predecessors. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  not  in 
constitutions  nor  in  schools,  nor  in  great  men,  alone. 

Rome  had  her  orators  and  her  statesmen.  Greece  had  her  academies  of  learn- 
ing and  her  schools  of  philosophy.  Erudition  poured  forth  her  treasures  to  the 
multitude  in  the  groves  and  the  public  walks.  Philosophy  unburdened  her  mind 
of  its  richest  stores,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  forum.  The  great  of  the  age,  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Caesar,  answered  in  person  the  many-voiced  ^1,  and 
spoke  face  to  face  with  the  giant  multitude.  They  had  their  constitutions  and 
their  laws,  whose  theoretic  simplicity  won  the  emulation  of  ages.  The  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting,  music  and  sculpture,  hand  in  band  with  the  lore  of  the 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences  passed  from  perfection  to  perfection,  ap- 
proaching the  standard  of  ideal  excellence  and  transcending  the  fame  of  af^er 
ages.  Tet  Greece  and  Rome  as  free  governments,  lasted  but  for  a  day.  The 
fair  form  of  a  fictitious  republic  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom — adorned  by 
the  elegances  of  the  arts,  and  protected  by  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  phi- 
losophy^-conld  not  long  withstand  decay.  The  frail  but  beauteous  vesture  could 
not  hide  her  mortality.  The  edifice  had  no  sufficient  foundation.  Tlio  vesture 
of  the  people — ^the  soul — was  wanting.  Who  does  not  pray  that  America  may 
escape  a  like  desolating  end  ?  Who  does  not  welcome  an  institution,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  which  so  many  participate,  that  opens  new  avenues,  and  new  methods  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

One  word  is  due  to  personal  character.  Fourteen  years  since,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  a  stranger  reached  the  shores  of  America.  lie  had  been  the  pupil  of 
the  first  naturalists  of  Europe ;  the  comimnion  of  its  first  men  of  science ;  the 
loved  friend  of  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  The  zoophytes  of  the  coral  reefs,  the  ma- 
rine animals  of  European  seaboards,  the  summits  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  knew 
him  well ;  and  all,  alike  with  philosophers  and  mlers  echoed  his  fume. 
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His  miwion  here  was  to  make  himself  fiuniliar  with  the  nataral  histoiy  an4 
geology  of  this  continent,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  king  of  Proisia. 

He  instantly  identified  himself  with  the  scientific  histor}'  of  America,  as  before 
he  had  been  n  part  of  that  of  Europe.  He  imparted  to  lettered  and  anlettered 
men  a  taste  for  abstruse  science.  He  gathered,  through  their  aid,  the  seientifie 
treasures  of  the  continent  to  himself.  He  created  the  museum  we  propose  to  in- 
augurate, and  what  is  the  most  important  act  of  this  day,  he  dedicates  himself,  hk 
genius  and  his  labor  to  its  progress,  until  it  shall  surpass  every  scientific  institu- 
tion of  this  continent,  and  equal  any  in  the  world. 

As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  by  virtue  of  the  office  I  hold,  one  of  the 
most  satisfnctory  acts  of  my  administration,  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  represent- 
ing the  commoDwcalth,  the  university,  and  the  donors  *,  in  the  presence  of  tin 
assembly,  I  dedicate  the  museum  to  his  uses  and  the  cause  of  natural  science! 
May  it  enlist  the  continued  support  of  the  wise  and  the  affluent !  May  it  pro- 
mote learning,  and  strengthen  Christian  faith  1  May  it  honor  the  cause  of  scieuoe^ 
the  oommonj^-ealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  institutions  and  people  of  America. 

The  audience  were  dismissed  with  a  benediction  invoked  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody. 
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NEW  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
Tub  recent  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  Descriptive,  Physical,  and 
Historical  Maps,  drawn  bj  Mr.  Geo.  Schrooter,  Chartographer  of  tlie 
American  Geographical  Society,  is  perhaps  not  nnknown  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal.  The  merits  of  this  series  are,  however, 
so  extraordinary,  the  maps  being  so  great  an  advance  spon  all  pre- 
vious efforts  at  geographical  delineation  in  this  country,  that  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty,  as  the  chroniclers  and  promoters  of  educational 
progress,  to  present  an  extended  notice  and  description  of  them.  We 
believe  this  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  but  to 
the  accomplished  geographer,  who  has  designed,  and  the  enterprising 
publishers,*  who  have  brought  out  in  such  artistic  style,  a  collection 
of  earth-pictures  destined  to  revolutionize  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  our  schools  of  all  grades.  As  a  somewhat 
elaborate  notice  is  here  attempted,  the  subject  will,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  be  treated  by  topics  which  will  be  definitely 
announced. 

What  u  Geoobapbt? 

It  is,  by  most  compilers,  defined  to  be  a  description  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  and,  as  it  is  treated  in  our  current  popular  text-books,  this 
description  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  meager  details  of  political 
divisions,  with  a  smattering  of  social  and  historical  statistics,  without 
significance  or  value  to  the  learner.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  popular 
geographical  instruction,  that  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  memory 
almost  exclusively.  It  has  not  descended  to  the  causes  of  the  multi- 
tudinous facts  presented,  nor  has  it  searched  for  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  not 
seized  ^*  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the  difierent  portions  of 
physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inorganic  nature  upon  organized 
beings,  upon  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the  successive  development 
of  human  societies.  In  a  word,  it  has  failed  to  consider  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  all  those  forces,  the  perpetual  play  of  which  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  life  of  the  globe^^  It  has  forgotten  that  the 
earth  is  the  abode  of  man,  that  it  sustains  relations  to  man,  and  man 
to  it,  and  hence  it  has,  as  Guyot  expresses  it  simply,  ^  coldly  anato- 
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niized  the  globe,  by  merely  taking  cognizance  of  the  aTrangement  of 
the  various  parts  which  constitute  it." 

The  earth  is  the  grand  theater  of  all  man's  actions,  it  is  the  plat- 
form whereon  the  great  problem  of  human  dcTelopm^nt  and  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  solved.  And  since  the  Creator  has  placed  humanity 
upon  it  for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  adapted  it  to  the 
part  it  was  designed  to  play  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  all-wise 
purposes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  study  of  the  earth,  or  Geography, 
it  is  manifest,  should  deal  not  only  with  surface  descriptiona,  but  wi&. 
structure,  with  causes,  with  consequences.  It  should  analyze,  inter- 
pret, compare.  It  should  seek  to  know  the  influence  of  structure  and 
physical  phenomena  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and,  in  short,  it 
should  aim  to  learn  how  the  earth  and  its  manifold  forms  of  life,  both 
oi^anic  and  inorganic,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  civilization  and 
happiness  of  the  race.  It  should  strive  to  teach  man  how  to  use 
these  wise  provisions  of  the  Creator,  so  as  most  effectoally  to  secure 
the  end  for  which  both  they  and  he  were  created. 

A   FKW  PSRTIKSNT  EzAMPLKS. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  boundaries  of  a  state  or  a  kingdom,  but  it  is 
&r  better  to  superadd  to  this  knowledge  the  relations  either  poiitmi 
or  physical  which  determined  those  boandaries.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  even  among  teachers,  and  much  less  among  the  masses  of. 
the  people,  that  the  limits  of  political  divisions  are  in  most  cases 
determined  primarily  by  physical  considerations.  And  yet^  this  is  a 
fiict  full  of  instruction.  A  well-constructed  map,  one  which  superadds 
to  the  mere  forms  of  contour,  a  proper  expression  of  the  physical 
structure,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  this  fact  to  a  careful  observer. 
And  how  can  we  interpret  the  great  evolutions  of  history  except  in 
the  light  of  the  physical  as  well  as  political  causes  which  generated 
them  ?  In  £Etct,  physical  relations  often  themselves  become  the  genm 
of  political  causes.  The  presence  of  a  gold  mine  may  lead  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom  by  a  covetous  neighbor,  and  hence  to  an  entire 
change  of  its  territorial  limits.  In  the  laying  out  of  states,  what  more 
than  the  presence  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  spurs  of  hills,  or  a  range  of 
mountains,  determines  the  question  of  boundary  ? 

It  is  useful  to  learn  that  rivers  abound  in  a  given  country,  and  that 
these  rivers  rise  at  certain  points,  take  certain  directions,  and  pour 
their  waters  into  certain  reservoirs.  But  it  is  vastly  more  useful  to 
inquire  how  those  rivers  came  to  be  there,  and  what  great  purposes 
they  subserve,  both  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  in  the  operations 
of  commerce.  Of  what  worth  is  it  to  teach  that  a  mountain  chain 
stretches  here,  or  that  a  vast  plateau  spreads  its  monotonous  sur&ce 
there,  without  a  further  knowledge  of  the  influences  which  these  great 
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stractorefl  exert  on  climate,  on  production,  on  animal  life,  and  hence 
on  the  life  of  man  f  Why  should  it  not  be  known  universallj,  that 
these  are  the  great  refrigerators  and  condensers  of  our  planet  ?  Why 
should  it  not  be  a  common-place  knowledge,  that  an  altitude  of  no 
more  than  350  feet  makes  a  difference  of  one  degree  in  the  mean 
annual  tempehiture  ?  An  altitude  of  only  1,600  feet  almost  com- 
pletely changes  the  character  of  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
hence  of  the  people  of  a  locality.  There  are  abundant  examples  of 
this  pregnant  fact  all  around  us.  Compare  the  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, and  people  of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  with  those  of  New 
Jersey  or  Delaware.  Compare  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  Or,  what  is  more  striking,  compare  New 
England  with  the  Western  States  in  the  same  latitude. 

OOBAVIO  iNFLUBNOn. 

Is  it  more  important  to  know  that,  between  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
two  vast  oceans,  the  AtUntic  and  Pacific,  stretch  their  broad  bosoms, 
that  they  are  respectively,  three  and  ten  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
that  the  waters  of  both  are  highly  charged  with  salt,  than  it  is  that 
they  are  instinct  with  life,  that  restless  currents  sweep  over  tli^n  in 
nearly  all  directions,  modifying  the  climate  and  productions  of  im- 
mense territories,  facilitating  or  obstructing  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  nations ;  that  between  these  and  the  atmosphere,  in  currents, 
there  are  striking  coincidences  in  Ibrra  and  direction,  and  that  by  their 
mutual  play  the  purity  and  healthfulness  alike  of  air  and  sea  are  pre- 
served, and  thus  they  move  majestically  and  ceaselessly  on,  freighted 
with  priceless  blessings  jto  man  ? 

These  few  examples  and  contrasts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  shocw 
the  absurdity  of  prevailing  methods  of  geographical  instruction,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  that  higher  views  of  the  grand  relations  existing 
between  the  ^  earth  and  man,"  which  should  be  the  central  thought 
in  all  our  studies  in  this  department  It  is  manifest  that  geography, 
pursued  in  the  spirit  here  indicated,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Humboldt 
and  Ritter,  would  become  not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive,  bnt  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  elevating,  not  to  say  useful  studies  in  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry.  , 

War  HAB  NOT  THIf  MSTHOD  PRKYAILED  f 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  this  method  heretofore  has 
been  the  want* of  the  requisite  aids  coming  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Our  maps  have  been  too  strictly  confined  to  superficial  details.  They 
have  been  inaccurate,  out  of  proportion,  devoid  of  physical  representa- 
tions, badly  colored,  drawn  on  irregular  scales,  or  no  scale  at  all,  thas 
rendering  comparison  impossible.  To  study  the  earth  with  all  its  vast 
oigans,  so  to  speak,  to  investigate  it  in  the  light  of  its  sublime  and 
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Taried  phenomena,  it  is  requisite  that  we  shoold  possesB  onrselres  of 
truthful  likenesses,  that  ve  may  seize  upon  these  phenomena  as  if  bj 
proxy,  and  hold  them  in  our  g^rasp  till  we  can  properly  obserre,  com- 
pare, and  characterize  thenL  The  field  is  ad  vast,  and  the  range  of 
our  vision  is  so  limited,  that  there  must  needs  be  reduction,  and  this 
reduction  must  be  so  skillfully  performed  as  to  preserve  all  the  essen- 
tial truthfulness  of  the  original. 

DKaCRXFTIOV  OT  TBB  IVDEPEKDEIIT  SSBIIfl. 

These  maps  are  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  white  cambrie.  The 
coloring  is  rich  and  harmonious,  striking  the  eye  most  agreeably.  The 
outlines,  and  all  the  physical  features,  such  as  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  river  systems,  and  the  desert  regions,  with  the  range  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  presented  in 
bold  relief,  and  thus  well  calculated  to  strike  and  impress  themselves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  The  scale  upon  which  they  are  drawn 
is  uniform,  so  that  we  see  not  only  the  continental  masses,  but  all  the 
natural  features,  both  of  land  and  water,  as  well  as  the  political  divis- 
ions, in  their  actual  relative  proportions  as  to  size  and  form,  thus  ren- 
dering the  study  of  comparative  geography  possible  and  practicable. 
Associated  with  the  maps  there  are  well-executed  profiles,  admirably 
colored,  and  on  the  same  scale,  exhibiting  the  reliefs  of  the  earth,  the 
mountain  masses,  the  plateaus,  the  table-lands,  and  the  valleys  in  their 
relative  elevations  above  the  sea-level,  thus  affording  ample  means  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  great  terrestrial  forms,  and  their 
influences  upon  the  life  of  the  globe. 

The  maps  may  be  folded,  and  the  entire  series  can  easily  be  com- 
pressed into  a  space  so  small  as  to  occupy  an  ordinary  tablenlrawer. 
Being  of  cloth  exclusively,  they  are  very  durable,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  Tlie  coloring  being  in  oil,  the  maps  may  be  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  colors.  In  a 
word,  they  comprise,  in  respect  to  mechanical  execution,  artistic  finish, 
and  scientific  accuracy,  all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  gei^rapbical 
researches  could  desire,  in  the  way  of  school  aids  in  this  department 

PxiniGCLAB  DbSORIPTION  OT  THB  MaFS. 

We  begin Vith  Europe,  because  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  series,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  comparison  as  to  size.  This  map 
occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  square  feet,  being  four  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  The  coloring  is  peculiarly  Milliant  and  rich, 
greatly  relieving  the  outlines  of  the  complicated  tissue  of  political 
divisions  which  make  up  this  interesting  continent  The  river  ay^ 
terns  and  mountain  chains  are  delineated  in  a  style  so  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, that  to  see  is  to  believe.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
ill-defined  and  inaccurate  representations  of  common  maps. 
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The  northern  limit  of  the  vine  and  of  grain,  the  lines  of  the  annual 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point,  and  the  southern  limit  of  polar  ice 
are  distinctly  shown,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils'  re- 
search, as  into  the  structure  and  history  of  that  continent,  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

There  are  two  sets  of  profiles  exhibiting  the  reliefs,  accompanying 
the /nap  of  Europe  Three  of  these  sections  run  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  remaining,  two  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  together  they 
afford  the  most  complete  view  of  the  continent,  its  form  and  stnicturCi 
ever  afforded  to  the  student  of  geography  in  our  country.  • 

Of  the  east  and  west  sections  we  have  the  northernmost  on  the 
parallel  of  60^,  extending  from  .the  Shetland  Islands  eastwardly,  to 
Mt  Konjakooski  in  the  Ural  range,  and  passing  through  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Scandinavian  hills,  elevated  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  level  from  the 
eastern  base  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Russia,  in  longitude  32^  east 
From  this  point  the  great  plain  referred  to,  which  is  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  extends  to  the  Urals,  with  but  little  variation  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface. 

The  second  section  runs  from  Land's  End  eastwardly  along  the 
parallel  of  60^,  through  the  English  Channel,  touching  the  northern 
plains  of  France  and  Belgium,  cutting  the  Erzebirge  and  Sudetes,  and 
passing  through  the  immense  plains  of  Galicia  and  Southern  Russia, 
terminating  at  the  Caspian  sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Carpathians 
is  shown  in  perspective  in  the  northern  distance.  The  next  and  last 
of  the  east  and  west  profiles,  stretches  from  the  Azores  through  the 
Sierra  do  Estrella  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  plateau,  on  which  rests 
the  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  Mediterranean,  cutting  Minorca,  Sardinia, 
the  Italian  Apennines,  Turkey,  and  the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  distance. 

The  longitudinal  sections  connect,  1st.  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece, 
with  the  North  Cape,  affording  us  beautiful  views  of  Mts.  Eh'as  and 
Parnassus  in  Greece,  and  the  Balkans  in  Turkey,  and  Transylvania, 
stretching  across  the  immense  plains  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lap- 
land ;  2d.  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  cutting  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Carpathians  in  Austria,  thence  stretching 
far  away  over  the  plains  of  Central  Russia,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  Siberian  boundaries. 

The  sublime  contrasts  so  vividly  presented  by  these  alternations  of 
mountain,  valley,  and  plain — the  vivid  pictures  presented  of  the  great 
terrestrial  masses,  leading  the  student  to  an  investigation  of  their  func- 
tions and  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  relations  to  climate, 
productions,  animal  life,  and  the  development  of  man,  can  not  fail  to 
impart  a  charm  to  geographical  studies,  heretofore  unknown  in  the 
history  of  our  schools. 
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Asia  akd  Pbotilks. 


*  Asia,  the  largest  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  five  great  divisional 
is  here  represented  in  a  style  worthy  of  her  grandeor  in  physical  stnic- 
tare,  and  of  her  distinction  in  the  march  of  history.  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  and,  save  the  single  family  which  was  borne  aloft 
on  the  world  of  waters,  proved  also  to  be  its  grave.  For  thousands 
of  yean  she  was  almost  the  only' theater  upon  which  the  drama  of 
human  history,  with  its  multitudinous  scenes,  events,  and  characterBi 
was  being  performed.  It  is  also  the  abode  of  all  that  is  vast  and 
sublime  in  physical  structure ;  of  all  that  is  varied  and  beautiful  in 
animated  nature;  of  every  thing  that  is  ^'  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food.'^  Properly  to  represent  her,  therefore,  in  these  great  char- 
acteristics, is  worthy  of  a  truly  noble  ambition.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Schroeter  has  given  us  two  pictures — the  map  proper,  occnpyii^ 
nearly  fifty  square  feet,  and  a  series  of  seven  grand  profiles,  coveriii^ 
about  twenty  square  feet  These  graphic  earth-pictures  it  is  difficult, 
and  hence  hazardous  to  attempt  to  describe.  No  tooref-pictares  can 
do  them  justice.    To  be  appreciated,  they  must  be  seen. 

Passing  .by  the  delineations  of  the  merely  descriptive  or  rather 
political  characteristics,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  boldness  of 
outline,  and  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  coloring,  this  map  is  thus  far 
the  gem  of  the  series.  Placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  pupil,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  admirable  outline,  in  which 
all  the  minute  details  are  lost  in  the  distance.  But  when  within  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  a  class,  it  presents  an  immense  mass  of  instinctive 
physical  facts,  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  character.  Ban- 
ning on  the  north,  we  have  the  polar  ice-fields,  exhibiting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  frozen  masses  in  all  their  gradations,  from  the  closely 
formed  "  pack,"  to  the  floating  bergs,  wending  their  lonely  way  to 
more  southern  climes.  Next  wq  observe  the  almost  endless  plains  of 
Northern  Siberia,  stretching  away  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  deserts,  whose  peculiar  character  is  indicated,  in 
the  drawing,  by  the  difference  in  delineation,  showing  whether  it  be 
of  the  silicious  or  woody  description.  Approaching  the  southern 
border  of  this  mysterious  land,  the  magnificent  series  of  mountain- 
chains,  and  the  succession  of  vast  plateaus,  which  distinguish  Asa 
above  all  other  parts  of  the  earth,  begin  their  majestic  marches. 
First,  there  is  the  chain  of  the  Altais,  whose  highest  peak,  Bjelucha, 
is  11,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  plateau  of  Dzonugary,  1,300  feet;  the  Thian-Shan  chain.  Mount 
Bogdo-vola,  18,000  feet  high;  the  Desert  of  Lop,  and  the  northern 
basis  of  the  Quenlun,  the  former  2,000  and  the  latter  5,000  feet  high ; 
the  chain  of  the  Quenlun  21,000  feet;  the  plateau  of  Katschi  and 
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Tabet,  11,000  and  14,000  feet,  and  finally  culminating  in.  the  great 
Himalayan  chain,  1,400  miles  long,  whose  highest  peak,  Dhavalajire, 
towers  to  the  immense  altitude  of  28,070  feet,  or  more  than  five  miles 
above  the  sea-level,  being  the  highest  point  of  land  yet  discovered 
upon  the  globe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  boldness,  distinctness,  and 
beauty  with  which  these  mountain  ranges  are  delineated.  Great 
relief  as  they  are  upon  the  otherwise  monotonous  plain  of  the  ter- 
restrial surface,  they  stand  out  upon  this  map  with  a  vividness  almost 
rivaling  the  reality  in  nature.  The  northern  range  of  the  camel,  the 
northern  limit  of  palms,  of  grain,  and  of  trees,  the  circuit  embraced 
within  which  the  eruptive  effects  of  the  volcano  Tombora  in  the 
island  of  Sumbarva  were  experienced  is  defined,  and  the  great  Chinese 
Wall,  and  other  interesting  historical  physical  facts  are  presented  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  mere  descriptive  details.  But  it  is  not  until 
we  survey  the  profiles  which  accompany  this  splendid  map,  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which  characterize  this  part  of  the 
world  is  fully  revealed.  Of  these  profiles,  four  extend  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  while  the  remaining  three  are  longitudinal.  The  first 
section  begins  at  Mount  Obdorsh,  in  the  Ural  chain,  and,  following 
the  Arctic  Circle,  terminates  at  East  Cape,  in  Bhering's  Straits.  From 
the  base  of  the  Urals  to  East  Cape,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
plain.  The  second  section  opens  at  the  Ural  river,  in  latitude  60%  on 
the  west,  cutting  the  steppes  of  Eirghisz  and  Ishim,  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, and  passing  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Mongooria,  termi- 
nating at  Cape  Lopatka.  After  leaving  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  the  sur- 
face assumes  an  undulating  Bhape,4^e  mountain  summits  reaching  aa 
elevation  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  feet. 

Profile  number  three,  commences  at  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  Mount 
Ida,  5,400  feet  in  height.  Mount  Olympus  being  in  the  distance,  and 
passing  along  the  4th  parallel  through  Asia  Minor,  the  plateaus  of 
Armenia,  with  Mount  Ararat  in  the  distance,  17,300  feet  altitude,  the 
Caspian  sea,  38  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  thence  rising  through 
the  desert  plateau  of  Turkistan  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  3olordagh, 
18,000  feet,  and  finally  passing  through  the  vast  steppes  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  the  island  of  Niphon,  of  the 
Japanese  group. 

In  the  fourth  section  or  profile  we  have  exhibited  in  a  more  strik- 
ing form  than  in  any  other,  the  characteristic  structure  of  this  vast 
continent.  The  section  commences  at  Suez,  on  the  west,  and  termi- 
nates at  Shanghi  on  the  east,  running  along  on  the  parallel  of  30** 
north.  It  is  here  that  the  grand  contrasts  presented  by  the  immense 
plains  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Northern  India,  and  China,  with> 
the  multitudinous  summits  of  the  Himmalayan  range  shooting  up  to  an 
altitude  of  27,070  feet,  most  strikingly  appear.    This  section  not  only 
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gives  us  the  fascination  of  vast  heights  and  distances,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  on  our  planet;  but  it  aSbrds  us  an  admirable 
illustration  of  what  is  understood  by  the  ^  backbone  of  a  continent.'' 
Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  even  the /acsimiles  as  presented  bj 
these  splendid  views  of  nature  in  her  ''grandest  moods.''  To  approaeii 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  reality,  these  pictures  must  be  seen  and 
studied.  By  their  aid  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  sublime  emo- 
tions experienced  by  Humboldt  and  his  companions,  while  sunrejing 
those  majestic  "hills,  rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun." 

Which,  as  the  poet  sings,  are  the  solemn  decorations  of  the  great 
tomb  of  man. 

The  final  east  and  west  profile  begins  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  twentieth  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  We  are 
thus  afforded  a  view  of  the  great  desert  of  Robar  or  Rhali,  in  Arabia, 
which  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  ihe  sea. 
The  line  thence  passes  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay,  cutting 
the  western  Ghauts,  the  plateau  of  Deccan,  the  eastern  Ghanta,  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  the  high  summits  of  farther  India.  This  section 
affords  some  fine  contrasts  of  desert  plains,  elevated  plateaus,  and 
lofty  mountains  alternating  with  stretches  of  sea  and  gulf,  and  indica- 
ting great  variety  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  climate  and  productions. 

The  two  remaining  profiles  follow  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
the  westernmost  connecting  Ceylon  with  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  Obe,  in  Siberia,  in  longitude  80^  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
more  easterly  commences  at  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  running  along 
the  105th  meridian,  terminates  at  Cape  Cheluskin,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 
By  the  aid  of  these  two  profiles,  the  student  is  enabled  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  great  laws  of  relief,  which  in  Asia  are  most 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  As  we  study  iJie 
important  physical  facts  so  boldly  and  beautifully  presented  for  con- 
templation in  these  sectional  profiles,  our  only  wonder  is  that  we  have 
been  content  to  grope  about  in  darkness  after  the  truth  so  long  and 
so  patiently.  Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  means  of  gaining  a  higher 
conception  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which 
gem  the  surface  of  our  planet  are  now  and  here  afforded  us,  they  will 
hereafter  be  deemed  indispensable  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  geograph- 
ical studies,  and  they  must  become  the  common  inheritance  of  every 
institution  of  learning,  claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  aiming  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  time. 

We  content  ourselves  with  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  admirable 
series  of  Mr.  Schroeter.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  full  de- 
scription of  each  map,  and  we  have  chosen  Europe,  the  smaller,  and 
Asia,  the  lai^er  number  of  the  set,  as  presenting  a  fair  average  of  the 
merits  of  the  whole. 
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This  paper  can  not  be  more  appropriately  closed^  than  by  giving  the. 
Babjoined  brief  abstract  of  the  anther's  views  in  regard  to  the  necc»- 
rities  of  such  a  series  of  geographical  representations  as  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  wants  of  a  rational  system  of 
school  instruction : 

^llie  constroction  of  school  maps,  as  an  important  medium  of  edu- 
cation, has  not  attracted  thcattention  of  the  scientific  world  as  much 
as  the  subject  deserves. 

"  Ist.  The  maps  should  be  large  and  freed  from  lettering ;  such  can 
alone  possess  the  advantage  of  giving  true  and  bold  pictures,  undis* 
turbcd  by  any  thing  not  in  conformity  with  nature.  A  great  many 
facts  of  physical  and  political  geography  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
small  maps  of  a  school  atlas. 

''2d.  It  should  always  be  remembered  and  shown  in  the  projection, 
that  part  of  a  globe  is  represented,  and  the  projection  should  be  ac- 
curately computed  accordmg  to  this  principle,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  compiler. 

"  3d.  As  much  detailed  information  as  possible  should  be  given,  so 
that  the  endless  variety  of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  the  child 
thus  induced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  to  form  an  opinion, 
by  bis  own  judgment  of  the  general  types  and  ruling  laws.  Facts 
should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  general  definitions,  and  not  be  muti- 
lated to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

*'4th.  A  sound  judgment,  based  on  science  and  philosophy,  should 
direct  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  such  detailed  information. 

"5th.  The  execution  should  be  bold  and  distinct,  performed  with 
artistic  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  maps  approach  the  effect  of 
a  picture. 

''6th.  Coloring,  too  often  neglected,  should  be  carefully  arranged 
and  tastefully  executed.  The  impression  of  colors  on  a  child's  mmd 
exceeds  in  duration  and  intensity,  by  far,  that  of  monochromatic 
drawings, — which  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"7  th.  They  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
use  any  of  the  numerous  excellent  text-books  published,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

"8th.  A  uniform  scale  should  be  adopted  for  the  correspondina^ 
maps;  the  utility  and  necessity  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  all  practical 
teachers. 

"0th.  Judiciously  selected  and  executed  profiles  (of  a  uniform  scale), 
illustrating  physical  geography,  should  accompany  each  map." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the  "Independent  Series  of 
Outline,  Descriptive,  Physical,  and  Historical  Maps"  have  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Schroeter. 

The  series  consists  of  one  set  of  seventeen  maps,  averaging  about 
thirty-six  square  feet,  and  a  smaller  set  of  ten  maps,  averaging  about 
nine  square  feet  w.  t,  p. 
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BOOOATIOMAL  UMBS  Of  TUE  ■TBBBOtOOrB. 

The  commAnd  whioh  maa  is  aoqniring  over  natart  is  <i«e  of  die  ] 
features  of  our  time.    He  is  penetratiog  into  her  secret  prooesses,  and  icanuBg 
the  laws  aod  methods  of  her  workings,  with  a  suooeas  that  ootrirals  tlie  dreaaa 
of  the  alchemists.     From  year  to  year,  he  is  drawing  her  mighty  power  into  lus 
service,  and  making  her  to  achieve  for  him  resolts  that  seem  aknost  magical.     £b 
binds  down  steam  to  be  ths  dmdga  in  his  workshops;  he  nakea  cieetrieitf  Us 
messenger  from  continent  to  continent ;  and  now  he  is  ooDstrainiog  the  liglii  Is 
be  his  draughtsman,  and  to  sketch  with  an  etherial  pencil,  all  that  as  i 
-  fbl  or  sublime  in  the  outward  world.    The  Daguerreotype  in  its  vaiioas  i 
tioBs,  catches  and  makes  durable  the  ever-ehangingejcpreaioa  of  the  ImnaB  fcee^ 
the  landscape,  and  whatever  is  most  striking  in  natnre ;  and  now  oomes  tbe 
Stereoscope,  and  in  the  words  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  reprodnoea  in  all  their 
roundness  and  prominence  tbe  objects  and  the  scenes  themselves. '*      This  m  the 
characteristic  of  this  wonderful  instrument,  that  it  gives  the  solidity  of  natore  la 
whatever  it  represents,  so  that  we  see  it,  not  as  on  a  plane  suHkoe,  as  in  pictnres, 
but  •landing  out  with  life-like  distinctnees.    It  is  especially  adapted  to  acnlptnre 
and  arebitectnre,  which  it  has  tbe  power  of  bringing  before  the  eye  with  the  ot- 
most  exactness  and  vividness.    Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  soeh 
views  as  the  Ruins  of  Kamak,  the  winter  scenes  at  Kiagara,  (which  in  their  i^ 
fixedness  are  more  like  architecture  than  landscape,)  and  t|ie  Statuary  of  the  Vati- 
can.   It  is  the  best  substitute  hitherto  discovered,  and  we  might  almost  aay  that 
it  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  foreign  travel  ^  and  it  enables  ns  to  fill  onr  par- 
lors and  our  schools  with  the  noblest  treasures,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  study 
them  at  our  leisure,  coming  back  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  nntil  we  have  mastered 
every  feature,  as  no  traveler  on  the  wing  can  do. 

As  a  help  in  onr  schools  to  the  study  of  Geography  and  History,  and  the  radi- 
ments  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  seems  to  ns  invaluable.  It  will  give  a  fiu*  more  aoea- 
rate  knowledge  of  localities,  buildings,  statues,  &o.,  than  any  mere  verbal  deacrip- 
tkm  can  ever  do ;  while  as  a  means  of  educating  the  mind  to  the  appreeiatioD  of  the 
beautiful,  it  oan  not  but  be  very  useful.  From  the  map  to  tiia  globe  was  a  great 
step ;  then  to  maps  and  globes  with  raised  surfaces  exhibiting  the  eontmtr  of  the 
earth%  &oe— 4ts  mountains  and  valleys  and  table  lands ;  and  now  the  Btereoooope 
supplies  what  was  still  lacking,  and  takes  the  seporate  objseti  aad  blinga  them 
before  ns  in  all  the  distinctiveness  and  prominence  of  reality  and  life. 

These  reflections  on  the  Educational  Uses  of  the  Stereoscope  are  aoggested 
by  a  recent  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  examining  a  series  of  views  selected 
from  the  immense  collection  of  the  London  Stereooeopic  Company,  594  Broad- 
way. The  pleasure  and  advantages  of  former  travels  have  U-en  renewed,  the 
fading  recollections  of  churches,  palaces,  monuments,  and  pictures,  have  been  re- 
Tived ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  "  homes  and  haunts  of  genios,"  and  of  dklant 
scenes  and  objects  of  art,  of  living  persons,  and  the  ruins  of  NInevah,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  which  we  have  never  had,  and  never  shall  have  an  opportonity  of 
visiting  in  person,  has  been  greatly  extended  by  this  quiet  examination.  Every 
house  and  every  school  should  have  a  Stereoscope  and  selection  from  the  views  of 
this  Company. 

Instruments  can  be  had,  of  any  price ;  and  as  the  views  mann&ctorod  by 
different  companies  are  all  on  the  same  scale,  the  same  instrument  will  answer 
for  any  number  of  views.  These  last  can  be  extended  from  year  to  year,  as  called 
for  to  illustrate  different  studies,  and  subjects  of  interert. 
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DEDICATION  or  TBI  KTBRBTT  SCHOOL-ROimB. 

The  new  eohool^batlding  erected  on  Nortlismpton  street,  named  the  Everett 
School-house,  in  honor  of  that  disUngobhed  orator  and  ftiend  of  ednoatioD,  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  ITth  of  September,  by  the  vnuri  exercises,  which  took 
place  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  building.  This  building,  which  is  erected  on 
a  plan  which  docs  not  differ  materially  frpm  the  other  school-buildings,  is  finished 
and  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  all  respects-  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Boston  school-bouse.  The  first  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  fire<-proof,  aa.  improvement  which  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  houses 
hereafter  constructed. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln  and  the  members  of 
the  City  Government,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  Felton,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  others. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  chanting  **  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  the  pupils. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy  then  read  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs.  A  commemorative  song,  written  for  tho 
occasion  by  Mr.  Rufus  Leighton,  was  sung.  Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  school-house  to  Mayor  lin- 
ooln,  who  responded  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  handed 
the  keys  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  Cbairman  of  the  local  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Thayer  made  a  few  remarks  and  presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde, 
Principal  of  the  Everett  School.  A  dedicatory  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams,  was  sung  by  the  pupils.  Mr.  Everett  wos  then  introduced 
by  the  Chairman^  and  made  tlie  following  address :— • 

ADDBXSS  or  EDWA&O  BYSSBTT. 

Mr.  Chairman  :-^You  wiH  easily  believe  tliat  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  In  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  together.  The  dedication  of  a  new  first  class  school- 
house  is  at  all  times  an  event  of  ilir  greater  importance  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
community  than  many  of  the  oocurrences  which  at  the  time  attract  much  more 
of  the  public  attention,  and  fill  a  kirger  space  in  the  pages  of  faistoiy.  The  house 
which  we  this  day  dedicate  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  school  which  had  already,  as 
the  Dwight  school  for  girls,  established  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  sister 
institutions.  It  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  prospects,  to  this  new,  spacious  and'  admirablr 
arranged  building-^-a  model  school-house,  flt  for  the  rDceptlon  of  a  model  school. 
I  hope,  as  a  friend  to  education  from  my  youth  up,  I  should  duly  ^>preciate  the 
importance  of  such  an  event ;  but  you  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — ^to  the 
strength  of  which  it  would  be  aflectation  to  seem  inseuiible— -for  taking  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  individual-^ne  of  the  most 
enviable  tokens  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives— is  to 
connect  his  name  with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  discovery, 
some  achievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institutbn,  with  reference  to  which,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  felfow-men. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  on  fiie  continent  recall  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  apd  sustained  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  country.  -  Science  gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet, 
whflse  periodical  return  he  has  ascertained.  Botany  commemorates  her  rotaries, 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  trees— the  Katmias,  the  Dahlias,  the  Robimaa— which  they 
first  discovered  and  described.  The  fossil  reKcs  of  the  elder  world  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them  fnm  their  adamantine 
graves ;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  that  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature 
is  gratified  by  these  associationa. 

But  what  are  these  Ufeleas,  soulless  substances,  these  mate,  inanimate  bodies  in 
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the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneatli— the  vaporaiis  comet,  the  fading  flower, 
the  extinct  animal,  whose  very  akeleton  ia  turned  into  stone— compared  with  an 
institution  like  this — a  living  fountain  of  eternal  light,  a  flower  garden  planted  ia 
each  succeeding  year,  with  germs  of  undying  growth ;  a  nursery,  beneath  whoae 
fostering  wings  so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  potbs  of  duty, 
usefulness,  and  happiness ;  and  in  which  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  mj  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long  as  the  schools  of  Boston  aball  retsia 
their  name  and  their  praise  in  the  land ;  and  that  I  am  weU  aware  will  be  aa  kmg 
as  Boston  herself  shall  retain  her  place  on  the  earth'a  snrfiice ;  for  at  kmg  aa  there 
is  a  city  council  to  appropriate  a  dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  voted  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a  pretty  long  life  to 
the  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits  and  occupations,  laboring,  I  know  J  may 
say  diligently,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  though  sometimes  with  erring  jndgmrat, 
yet  always  with  honest  purpose,  for  the  public  good,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  frankly 
own,  sir,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reward,  which  has  ever  &Ilen  to 
my  lot,  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  one 
of  these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston. 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  and  it 
is  with  great  propriety  that  you  select  the  17th  of  September  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  school-bouse.  As  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  dates  from  that  day, 
so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  its  continued  prosperous  growth — ^to  its  per- 
petuated life— than  the  organization  of  one  of  these  admirable  institutions.  What 
oflfbring  to  our  beloved  city,  on  this  its  tfro  hundred  and  thirtieth  birthday,  ean  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  more  auspices  of  good,  than  the 
means  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughters  T  Nor  is  it  th»  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy>three  vears  nso,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  forth  to  the  people  from  the  hand  <^  the  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  noited  all  their 
affection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we  may  long  ^njoy, 
we  and  our  children,  the  blessing  which  it  secures  to  us  as  a  united,  happy,  and 
prosperous  people,  is  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotisro  of 
which  these  free  schools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

We  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  self- 
laudation.  I  don't  think  that  the  worst  fault  of  a'oommunity,  though  it  may  \» 
carried  too  far  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the  possession  (rf*  something, 
which  we  not  only  ourselves  think  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  held  in  esteem  by  others.  For  I  really  do  not  think  we  habitnaOj 
over-praise  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfect ;  nothing 
human  is  perfect .  but  I  must  think  it  as  liberal,  comprehensive  and  eflScient  a 
system,  as  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  Uie  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  so  low  that  the  system  does  not  go 
down  to  them,  it  is  for  causes  which  no  system,  established  by  municipal  authority 
In  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  there  most  hie 
some  hundreds  of  unhappy  children,  such  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Satur- 
day, (it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prefer 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  to  gather  chips,  to  peddle  loxenges  and  news- 
papers, rather  than  to  send  them  to  school.  But  with  reasonable  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  city  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the  means 
by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, may  be  attained  by  all  her  children. 

The  cost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  bears  witness  to  the  liberality  of  the 
city.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  hist  financial  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  amounted  to  $373,668.61  ; 
for  school-houses,  $144,202.67,  making  a  total  of  $517,371.28— $17,371  over  a 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  single  year,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  education  than 
Is  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 

The  school-house,  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  is  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  girl's  school ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  invito  a  few 
words  on  female  education. 
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[  FBMALC  XDOCATION. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discassion  at  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  Wo-  ^ 

men^s  Rights  and  hAr  education.    No  one  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  he 

wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  and  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 

settle  what  their  rights  are.    The  citizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal 

i  representatives,  have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  in  a  prac- 

t  tical  way,  as  br  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 

I  girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.    It  is  not 

[  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  political  privi- 

I  leges  to  the  gentler  s^'x,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights 

I  of  property.    But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 

I  privileges  of  education ;  and  it  has  decided  that  the  free  grammar  schools  of 

{  boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls.    This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 

,  recognition  at  the  outset  of  the  most  important  of  Women's  Rights,  vix.,  equal 

participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 

^  the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfiurty  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  oome  in  due  time. 

,  With  the  acknowledged  equality  of  woman  in  seneral  intellectual  endowments, 

I  though  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 

superiority  b>  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quickness 

of  perception,  and  power  of  acoommodation  to  circumstances,  give  her  for  two 

or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  ue  lords  of  crea- 

r  tion  will  have  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 

.  enjoyment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  (air  experiment  shall  show  to 

be  of  her  righto. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  participation  in  the  performanoe  of  the  political  duties  which  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  ooarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  oongenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
assigns  to  her  in  the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  bo  gained — ^nothing  changed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  same  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suflTrage.  Whether 
the  wives  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
'  them  —as  this  agreement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 

'  parties — the  result  would  be  the  same  as  at  present    So,  too,  whether  the  wife 

-  of  the  husband  had  the  stnmger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vote,  as  this, 
^  also,  would  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  affected.  80  that  it 
I  would  bo  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 

-  the  electioneering  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
•  which  promotes  the  convenience  oiT  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

'  Meantime  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 

>  Tantagcs  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 

'  the  participation  of  political  power.    There  are  three  great  objecto  of  pursuit  on 

'  eartli — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families ;  influence  and  control 

I  over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 

I  are  gone.     Who  needs  be  told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 

I  educstion  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  fiir  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 

I  the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 

t  in  life ;  and  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment.    The  happiest 

r  condition  of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circle 

of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condition  of  society,  in  a  family  harmoniously 

I  united  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 

r  of  literature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  grandeurs 

I  and  the  straits  of  society.    These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 

r  happiness,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school 

t  system, 

j  Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more  on  personal  qualities 

than  on  official  prerogative,  equality  of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  mesns 

t  of  equal  ascendency.     It  is  the  mental  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 

I  which  mainly  govern  the  world.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  three  greatest 

powers  in  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
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■trnggle  with  eaoh  other  to  de<»de  the  &te  of  the  Tarkiah  empire ;  three  Chrii- 
tian  powers  straining  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  ap- 
hold  the  onoe  great  and  formidable,  bat  now  decaying  and  eSete  Mc^uunmedia 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  millioB  of  men  were  oon- 
oentrated  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  cftlled  fiorth 
in  the  oontest  ?  And  who  bore  off  the  aoknowled^ed  palm  of  energy,  naclb}- 
ness  and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  Not  emperors  and  kings,  not 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  launching  from  impregnable  fortresses  and  bias- 
ing intrenchments,  the  three-bolted  thunders  of  war.  No,  but  an  Kngliah  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  of 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 
And  then  for  fame,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  bdoI  aspires: 

(* The  spar  which  th«  cimr  iptrit  doth  imiM, 

<Th«  iHt  iofimiity  of  noble  miod,) 
To  loora  delicfato  and  live  laboriou*  dajt**— 

need  I  say,  that  the  sorest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  ia  by  intd- 
leotual  improvement;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  sehool  ^-steai 
places  the  sexes  on  an  equality.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  reign  of  ILioais  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  Of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — ^Pascal,  Deacart^s,  Ccr- 
neille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Molicre,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdalone,  MaaailkMi, 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illustrious  names  there  ii 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighteror  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Seville ;  not 
one  whose  writings  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
Interest.  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
foel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  fitmilies.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtooos  and  aooompliahed  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  afiected  age,  have 
given  her  a  oJaoe  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  which  the  most  distinguiriied 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  your  sex,  in  the  present  organization  of 
aociety,  you  possess  m  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  that  be  an  object)  qf  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  plac(>d  in 
your  bands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  nsefnl 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasions  to  he  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwigbt  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  the 
new  organization  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  pmportioned  to  your  advant- 
ages ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  btess- 
ings  of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  the  workl  to  oome. 

T»   LOWB  miXTIKO  PRB8B  AHn  OmCC. 

Among  the  useful  appliances  of  a  large  educational  establishment,  or  of  a 
Family  School,  we  should  name  ^^Tke  Lowe  Printing  and  Letter-copying 
Pre§§,'>^  with  an  outfit  of  Compoeing  Siiek^  Caae  and  Font  of  TypOy  Ink  MoUer^ 
Blocks  and  BearerOj  Can  of  Ink,  ^c,  which  can  be  got  of  the  Lowe  Press  Co., 
No.  13  Water  street,  Boston,  for  S43.  We  know  of  no  better  school  than  soch 
a  printing  office  for  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  pnnctna- 
tion,  and  paragraphing,  while  the  pupils  are  printing  Circulars,  Questions  for  the 
daily,  weekly,  or  quarterly  examinations,  Catalogues,  and  Blanks  of  various  kinds 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  or  a  Monthly  Paper  for  the  amusement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  contributors  in  composition. 
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DERBY  &  JACKSON, 


498   Broad-way,  N.Y. 


S  O  H  R  O  E  T  E  IL'S 

S^txitB  of  ©tttliiie,imri|tto,  f  ipcil,  ^  historical 
MAPS. 


There  arc  two  aeriea.    The  larger  oonsista  of  the  followiiig  maps,  17  In  all,  at- 
•ragmg  about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  key  for  teachers  use. 

1  Map  of  North  America, $2  50 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  running  East  and  West, 1  35 

1  "        "               "           "       North  and  South, 1  00 

1  "    Europe, 2  25 

1  "    Profiles  of  above.  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  25 

1  "    Asia 4  00 

1  "    Profiles  of  above.  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 2  00 

1  "    Africa, 2  60 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  50 

1  "    United  States, 4  00 

1  "    Profile  of  above,  running  East  and  West, ^  00 

1  "        "  "  "        North  and  South, 2  00 

1  "    South  America, 2  50 

1  "    Profile  of  above.  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sKeet» 1  25 

1  **    Central  Europe, 4  00 

1  "    Eastern  Hemisphere, 3  00 

1  "    Western        "        3  00 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  aod  consists 
of  the  following,  10  in  all,  with  a  key  for  teachers  use. 

Map  America, J  25 

"    Europe, 1  00 

"    Asia, 1  SO 

"    Africa, 1  25 

"    United  States, 1  00 

"    South  Amenca, 1  25 

"    Central  Europe, 1  25 

"    Eastern  Hemisphero, 1  25 

"    Western        **  1  25 

**    Illustrations  of  Mathematical  Geography, 1  00 

19*  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  above  series  will  be  sold  singiy 

iKsnruTB  Teachers  and  Lecturers  will  be  fuinisbed  with  Setts  of  these 
Maps  for  use  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  reduced  rates. 


OrrxoB  or  m  Cucbk  or  tbs  Boasd  or  EitircATiox, ) 

Cor,  of  Grand  and  Elm  8tK,  y 

Vew  Tork,  April  STth,  186a  ( 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  I860, 
the  Committee  on  Course  of  Studies  and  School  Books,  reported  to  the  Board,  "  that 
they  had  carefully  examined  '  the  Independent  Series  of  School  Maps,'  and  deemed 
it  advisable  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  supply  list,"  adding  that  "The  Maps 
are  large,  very  accurate,  and  contain  information  not  to  be  found  in  those  now  used 
in  the  Schools." 

The  Board  tliereupon  adopted  a  resolution  directing  said  Maps  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  Schools  from  tlie  Depository  of  the  Board. 

THOMAS  BOESE,   Clark. 
Mtbov  Fikck,  DepuJty. 

P.  RE  ID  tc  €0.,  Publishers, 

864  Oanal  Street  New  York. 


Valuable  Text  Books  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 
THE  ElEttENTSOr  mmiECTUAl  miOSOPHV* 

BY  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D. 

1     "VOILitJACS,     ISxnio.       I^XtlOS    ^1.0O. 

This  yaloable  work  stands,  w!thoat  qnestlon.  st  tb«  head  of  Text  books  in  the  line  of  Inteflao- 
toal  Philosophy.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  mind  which  has  had  the  largest  experience  in  teaching, 
and  combines  the  result  of  many  years  (tf  the  most  laborloas  research.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  introdaced  Into  onr  colleges  and  higher  seminariei  of  learning.— No  teacher  or  pro- 
lisaslonal  man  should  be  without  it 

The    Elements  of  Moral    Science. 

Bt  J.  L.  DAOG,  D.  D.,  ktie  Prendent  of  Mercer  UrUversUy,  Georgia. 

AVTHOn  OF  **  MANUAL  Of  THBOLOOT,*  **Cin7SCH  OXDXB,**  RC.,  RC 

1   VoL,  Itmift.     Priee  gl. 

Dr.  Dagg*s  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  writer  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  great  ralue  of  this  work 
as  a  Text  book  for  Schools  and  Ckilleges,  as  well  as  for  Ministers  and  the  Family  Circle. 

AN  OUTLnrE  of  the  NEOESSAEY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT: 

A  TRBATKB  ON  PI7RB  AlVD  APPUED  LOGIC 

BY  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  D.  D. 

Pbotost  or  mx  Qunm^s  Columk,  Oxrosn.    1  toL,  ISmo,  tinted  paper.    Price  $1. 

Tills  work  is  used  as  a  Text-book  at  Harrard,  the  K.  Y.  Unirerslty,  Bochester  Uniyerslty,  eCcL 

ABKANOED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  BEITS  CHART  OF  CHBONOLOOY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODT. 

OompUU  in  one  vofwvM,  c^long  quarto,    PHee  ^  1  ,Q6,-^wUh  hlank»Ji>r  reprodmeHon, 

A  HBW  nXHOS  FOR  IXAXSISQ  THE  FBEVCE  LAHOUAOI. 

BY  PROP.  JEAN  GUSTAVE  KEETELS. 
1  VOL.  12mo.    PRICE  $Le6' 

KEY    TO    THE    N  E  W^    METHOD. 

BY  THB  SAME.      PRICE  40  CENTS. 

A  Coilei^iate  Course  in  the  French  Lani^uai^e. 

BY  THE  aAME.   PRICE  $1. 

These  works  haye  been  adopted  at  the  Packer  and  Polytechnic  Instttntea,  in  Brooklyn;  the 
Bpingler  Institate,  by  Messrs.  Clark  A  Fanninir«  Madame  Chegary  A  ProToet,  and  many  otners,  In 
New  York;  by  Prof.  Loais  Asasslx,  Harvard  College,  and  others  in  Boston :  and  by  neariy  all  the 
principal  Seminaries  and  Academies  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  PhUadeiphla. 

THE     UNIVERSITY    ALG-EBRA. 

BT  JOHN  T.  8T0DDABD,  A  M.,  Aurnon  or  a  nsxa  or  Aunnunnosi 

AXD  PROF.  W.  D.  HENKLE. 

1  Volanie,  8vo.     Bheep,  gl.ffO. 

THE    ELEMENTARY   ALO-EBRA. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 
1  VOLVME,  ISmo.     SHEEP,  81.75. 

The  University  Algebra  is  the  ihost  extensive  treatise  on  the  sabjeet  ever  published  in  Ameiiei. 
The  Elementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely  introdaced. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  Sc  Hyiriene. 

BT  J.  B.  LOOMIS,  LL  D.,  Pnasmnrr  or  LswiSBima  TJKXTmiTT. 
1  VoL  12mo.  Colored  Plates.  Prioe  75  ots. 

A  work  of  rare  and  acknowledged  ezceUenceb 

8HBLDON    *   CO. '8   GMsptoto  OatfttocM  mt  ob  MPttciUloik 

Sample  copies  of  the  above  for  examination  sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one  half  the  prices 
annexed.    AddresSi 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  FaUishers, 

lie   lliiM  MnM,  Mnr  Tarib 


C|e  latiimal  (EMtion  ti  IrWitg's  WLnvks, 

This  fine  edition  of  the  WORKS  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  (Inctadinfr  the  LIFE  OP 
WASHINGTON,)  will  be  publiahed.  for  subscrilxTS  only.  In  Monthly  Volumea.  price  fl-M 
each ;  payable  on  delivery.  BeaatlAilIy  printed  on  heavy,  saperllne  paper,  of  the  Terr  beat 
qaatity,  and  aiibatantiany  bound  in  heavy,  bevelled  boarda.  Each  volume  Ulostnted  wish 
Vignette  on  Steel  and  Wood.    The  Series  oompriaee  the  following  woriLs:— 


Ca»Uta  BonnevfUe.    1  vol. 
Oliver  Goldnnlfh.    1  voL 
Mahooet.    S  vols. 
Granada.    1  voL 
Alhambra.    1  voL 
Woifert*!  Rooat.    I  vol. 
life  of  Waahingtew.    Srola. 


Rnlekerbocker'a  New  Yorii.   1  voL 

Sketch  Book.    1  voL 

Columbiu  md  hit  Companioni.  8  voli. 

Dracebridffe  Hall.    1  vol. 

Talea  of  a  Traveller.    1  voL 

Astoria.    1  vol. 

Crayon  Mlaceliany.    1  voL 

Id  all  Twenty -one  volumes.  Subscriptions  reeeived  for  the  whole  series,  or  for  tbe  Woski^ 
(without  the  Washingrtf>n)  sixteen  volomes. 

This  edition  will  bo  sold  eaxluHvay  to  8nb9orib€rt^  and  will  be  greatly  saperlor  to  any 
ever  before  issued.  A  very  handsome  set  of  these  universally  popular  worica  la  tluis  plaeedL 
within  the  means  of  all,  the  publication  being  extended  over  twenty-one  roonthSL 

Uniform  with  this  Series,  as  a  Companion  Volume,  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of 

"  s  A.  L  M  ^  au  isr  r>  I ," 

(Bt  Irvikg  Paulding,  &o.) 

-   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  £.  A.  BirrcKXHOK,  Esq.    1  voL    %\JSfy.    Now  Bead^. 

Orders  received  also  for  the  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  IRVING,  to  be  l«aaed  aborUy; 
uniform  with  this  edition. 


Gs  P.  PUTNAM,  Agent,  Publwher, 


110  Naaaan  8tfee^  New  Yai 


ALSO  NOW  READY, 

New  Editions  of  IRVING'S  WORKS,  Complete, 

Which  may  be  had  of  the  pabUaher  or  through  any  bookseller. 


living's  whole  Works.  Sniiiiysiiie  Edit. 

(INCLUDING  WASHINGTON.) 

On  tinted  paper,  wHh  Steel  Vijrnettes;  neatly 

put  up  In  boxes.    Complete  in  21  vols. 
A.  ISmo.  cloth,  $28.00  I.  fhll  cC  antlq.  tM.00 
D.  hf.  calf,  neat,  44.00,  K.  faUmor.  ext  6&00 
JL  hf.  calf,  extra,  4T.00|  

F.  hf.  calf,  antiq.  47.00,  B.  sheep,  extra, 

G.  hf.  mor.  extra,  47.00         white  paper,     . 
H.taUc2;  extra,  &&.00|        (NopUtes,)  80.00 

Irving's  Works, 

(OMITTING  WASHINGTON.) 
Bame  style  as  above,  in  boxes.     Complete  In 

16  vols.    With  Vignettes. 
L.  cloth,    .    .    $a0.00;K.hf.  mor.  ext  $85.00 
O.  hf.  calf,  neat,   82.00  S.  full  cf.  extra,  4U.0O 
P.  hf.  calf,  extra,  85,00  T.  antique,     .     42.00 
Q.  hi:  calf,  antiq.  8&.00|  U.  mor.,  extra,    60.00 

Irvlng's  Life  of  Washington, 

I    Th4  Popular  Edition  in  ISmo.  Com- 
plete in  6  voU. 

Cloth, $7.00 

Sheep, &50 

Half  calf^  extra,  or  antique, .       .       .  12.50 

IL    TheSunnyaide  Edition  in  \^mo.  Com- 
pute in  5  9oIm. 

On  tinted  paper,  with  84  Steel  pbtes  and  24 
Woodcuts. 
Cloth,  .  $8.00IHf.mr.8ledir8.  $14.00 

Ha! r  calf,  extra,   18.00,  FuU  calt  extra,    laOO 
Half  calf,  antiq.,  18.00 


IIL  ThsLibrar 


Com- 


vary  Edition^  large  typ€^ 
pleUinbwU.  »vo.,  wUk  Mapa,  ifbc 
aoth.  .  .  $10L00IHf.ealf antique,  $lft.«l 
Sheep,  .  12.50  FoUcalA  .  SOlOO 
Half  caU;  extra.  16.001 

IV.    THe  MowU  Vernon  EdiUon. 
5  vols.    8vo.  (like  the  last.)  with  all  ttM  Uliis. 

trations  on  Wood  and  SteeL 
Half  morocco,  gilt  edges,    .  .     98S.O0 

The  same,  full  calf,  extra,  SSuOO 

V.     The  lUuttraied  Edition. 
(With  108  Engravings  on  SteeL  and  nametroos 
WoodcQts.)  5  vols.  Imperial  6vo.  large  paper. 
Cloth,     .       .    $20,001  Ht  cf.  antique^  tSaoO 
Half  mor.  extra,  80.00)  Full  mor.  extra,  86^06 

Bayard  Taylor's  Works.  Compkle. 

TB  AVELS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF 
THE  WOLD.  By  BATuin  Taylok. 
8  vols,    lima    With  pUUes.    la  a 

box,  cloth, $10.00 

The  same.    Sheep,  10.00 

Half  eal^  extra,  .      laoo 

Half  calt  antique,  I&OO 

Standard  Books. 

LAFEVER'S  ARCHITECTURAL  IN- 
STRUCTOR. ProAiii*»ly  illustratetl; 
a  sunerb  and  valuable  work.  1  vol. 
4to,  half  mor.,  gilt  toi 

MASON^S  ART  MAS 
12ino.     Illustrated.  .  8.00 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES ;  Cooper, 
Cole.  Crawford  Irving.  By  Prot  Q. 
W.  Greene.    12ma,       .       ;       .  .:$ 


nnlf  mor.,  gilt  tops, 

ANUFACTURKS. 


$lft.00 


THE   EMPIRE   CITY  8CH00L 

NATHANIEI^  JOHNSON,  Proprietor,  400  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

lUustraied  Circulars  forwarded^  on  Application. 


No.  7.— DouBLc  Desk,  with  Falu  ano  Cbaiu.    No.  8.— SmoLi  Dm  «k,  with  Falb  Ic  Chair 


No.  16.'-Tkacrir*m  Dkiiv.  wttr  Fodr  Drawkr*.       No.  17.— Ubbbr*s  Dssk,  with  S  Dnwen. 


No.  90,— N.  Y.  Public  School  Tkacbkr**  Dkik.      No.  5.— N.  Y.  Pc^buc  ScnooL  Desk  Ic  Chftln 


No.  13.  No.  18, 

No.  4.-N.  Y.  Primary  School  Dksk  akd  Chair.  Txk  wblh  and  CorBRi. 


No.  0.— SiROLB  Grammar  Drbx  ams 
Cbaia  for  Pubuo  Scboolb. 


No.  10.— EzCRLilOR  liAOlRi*  COLLKOB  Dm»% 


A    SERIES 

OP 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READEBS 

DESIGNED  TO  TEACU  THE  ART  OF  READING  IN  THE  MOfiT  SDIFLE;  KATUSAI, 
AND  PRACTICAL  WAY; 

EXBRACINO  m  THEIS  PLAN  THE  WBOLB  &AMOB  OP 

NATUBAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIEXCES: 

AIMCrO  AT  TBE   HIQHZ8T  DEGREE   OF  T7BEFULH£88y  AXD 

J^Un^f^l}  IllVSttlU^. 

CONSISTING  OF  A  PBIMEB  AKD   SEVEN  BKAT)KRa 

By  MARCIUS  WILLSON. 

The  Primer,  and  Pint,  Saoond,  Third,  and  Fonrth  Read«ni  now  leaof . 
Pzioes,  15,  20,  30,  50,  and  66  cents. 


^A/^V>/^WWN^^\/^ 


(^  Sent  at  Half  Price  to  Teachert  fir  ExammaHom. 


Views  op  Promixext  Edccatorb. 


I  tbink  thia  series  of  Rcftden  lea^^«  natVss^V^^ 
tired,  either  In  respect  to  manner,  in*tter,  laodr  d  rv 
ment,  or  mechanical  execution.— l-rot  \\  ■.  K.  hi  i> 
Prine  pal  qf  A'ew  Jera^y  HiaU  A'armal  and  Mti  -i  v»  - 
and  truidenl  nf  th»  Amtrwrn  Xurmal  Sckoti  M  jb- 
tion. 

I  am  dellfhted  to  ilnd  that  these  worits  are  aot  ta  •» 
bodlment  of  the  fame  plan  that  Is  to  be  seea  a  aJ  -«r 
books  designed  to  lead  the  way  to  a  eoone  d  i>rr 
tion;  but  they  are  an  ae.'«T|  adranee^  a  rt^i  pn-y, 
'I'hey  are  prepared  by  one  who  has  the  bigliesi  tad  i^ 
est  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  gronis^  sbim 
who  Das  shown  in  these  works  extraordiBsrr  tk "  a 
meet  those  wants.— Prof  N.  W.  ItBivxDicr,  tnttLTir 
itoehettter  CollufiaU  luMtitutr^  S.  Y. 

When  the  plan  wa^  first  made  known  to  me  I W  I* 
est  doubts  as  to  its  practicability.  1  he  Thir^  sad '  i^ 
Keadera  have  driven  from  my  mind  the  last  ckB4-Ttf 
skepticism.  I  consider  the  books  a  p^fttt  M.«a.- 
l»rof.  J.  I4.  T»A<n%  Jtfrrfon  Ciht^  Mik 

We  shall  incorporate  thb  series  of  readcnsBccf  h 
moii  approved  of  our  tezt>booksu— ItoC  IL  SI.  J  nwi  , 
Principal  of  Rntqci't  Female  Inf^itnte^  Xnt  I's  I  >  >.  ' 

In  my  estimation,  no  scho<d-books  of  the  kbd  Its 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  pnblle  that  ess  esaa 
with  them,  cither  in  typographical  exi-^arkm  sod  ir  -t 
skill,  methodical  arrangement,  simplicity  and  fac^i 
style,  or  clearness  of  explanation. — 1  rufesaor  ItoouiA 
o/the  iV«c  York  Free  Aeadrmif. 

I  am  prepared  to  approve  the  Readers  in  /^.  udfe 
labor  for  tocir  adoption  here  and  elaewhcre.  — Vi.i. 
PoLrs,  Prendent  qf  the  OUver  High  School^  Lmvm, 
Mom. 

In  point  of  adaptation  these  Readers  nre  iiiresi;e7«-t) 
superior  to  any  that  have  before  passed  unikr  mr  s-in 
—['resident  Gxa  T.  B&owm,  qf  G€OT<pa  FtnmkCt^fi, 
MofUnon^  Ga. 

They  are  the  very  best  thing  of  the  kind,  ssd  T  ctdl 
unhesitatingly  Introduce  them  Into  onr  Insiitaiva- 
President  ^  oajcum,  LarUta  CoUefft,  Tr 


Altogether  better  adapted  to  subserve  the  parposes  for 
which  they  were  derfgned  than  any  other  series  of  reading 
boukii— Kev.  Dr.  Amdkbso.^,  PreaidetU  uf  UniverwUy  a/ 
lioehuier^  S.  Y,  _^  , 

BeatUi/ul^  aenMbU,  and  highlit  imitrttetive—ihej  will  do 
more  th^n  any  other  Keaden  which  I  have  seen  to  excite  In 
the  minds  of  children  that  interent  in  study,  and  that  love  of 
nature  which  are  wo  etwential  to  the  right  development  of 
character.  —  Hon.  J.  D.  Cnjiri»t  StaU  Hcltool  CommU' 
&U)ner  oT  Rhode  UlarvL 

In  my  estimation  tliere  to  no  series  of  Readers  now  In 
use  in  onr  schools  that  will  compare  with  them  in  inter- 
est, and  in  amount  and  variety  of  instruction.  —  L.  L. 
Camp,  Prinnp  d  uf  llinh  School^  Sonralk,  t'lmn. 

I  have  yet  to  sec  an  overwrought  commendation  of  thto 
•ories,  or  one  that  equals  my  conception  of  their  merits. 
— Kev.  D.  C.  Va!«  Nobuan,  Prim.ipal  af  VfJOi  yorman 
iMtituU^  Sew  York  Ci^y. 

I  am  so  impressed  with  their  value  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced them  as  text-books  in  my  CollegUtc  Institute  — 
It.  0.  (;uuBKY,  lYincipaL  of  CuiUgiaU  Indttuie,  Knox- 
vUUy  Ttmx. 

Thev  are  now  the  only  readers  worth  using. — Rer.  W. 
D.  RofuBLi.,  Piiiiefjkil  of  WifthevUle  Female  CoUepe.Va, 

I  have  carefully  examined  Willson*s  Readers,  and  be- 
lieve them  to  be  entirely  superior,  for  purposes  of  e</)cu- 
txonarju  tnoti',  and  intellertuil  culture,  to  any  similar 
works  which  1  have  over  seen.— S.  8.  Wo  »,  Superin' 
tendent  of  We^^ern  Ifnutte  of  llffuqe^  Rochester^  N.  Y, 

They  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  effort  to  com- 
bine Instruction  with  the  reading  exercises  to  carried  out 
in  so  attractive  a  style  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Uie 
subjects  presented  which  mu*t  be  enduring. — Rev.  M.  J. 
I'aijiot,  lyitieipal  of  Procidetice  Conference  Seminary^ 
ILL 

These  Readen  are  just  what  have  been  needed  for 
years,  but  never  supplied  until  now.  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duca  them  into  my  school  as  soon  as  possible.— Heicbt  J. 
1-AV,  PrincipaL  of  the  '^ChovoUs  SenUnari;^*^  A'euport, 

n.  I. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  Principles  on  which  these  Readers  are  based,  the  Fducational  objects  aimed  at  liy  Oo^  j 
and  ftirther  Mews  of  Kdncators,  Notices  of  the  I  ress,  Ac,  see  the  **  Edocatiooal  Lnlletin,**  publiahed  DoatidTb 
llABPn'a  Maoasimk,  and  sent  gratto  on  application. 


Psblished  by  HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sfoars,  Vew  Ynt 


^J)© 


E.  P.  BUTTON  &  CO., 

106  IWashini^ton  Street,  9ostoii, 

Keop  couBtantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  FOREIGN  and  AMERICAN  AT- 
LASES and  MAPS,  among  which  may  be  found 

BAUERKEI-LER'8    RELIEF    MAPS, 
TThich  show,  in  bold  Relief  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surfiice  of  the 
opuntiy,  beautifullj  colored,  and  giving  the  courses  of  all  streams  of  water,  and  the 
names  of  towns,  etc. 

KIEPERT'S  ANCIENT*  MURAL  MAPS. 

SPRUNER'S  ATLASES. 

PHYSICAL  do  QEOLOQICAL  MAPS  do  ATLASES. 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  AND  ATLASES. 

CLASSICAL  ATLASES. 

Q^NERAL  REFERENCE  ATLASES  AND  MAPS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  ATLASES. 

Celebes  of  all  Sizes  and  IHouiitini^s. 

CATALOGUES  FURNISHED  GRATIS. 

In  Press-To  be  Beady  in  October, 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures  for  Families  and  Schools, 

WITH  PRAYERS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 
By  Rev.   D.    G-.   Haslcins. 

This  will  make  in  clear  tjpe  a  12  mo.  volume  of  about  400  pages,  and  will  sup- 
ply it  is  thought  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  Sent  bj  mail,  post  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  $1.00. 

BOSTON  AGENCY  FOR 

Bamard^s  American  Journal  of  Education  and  Other 
Publications. 

Bastard's  Journal  op  Education.— Vols.  I.,  n,  m.,  IV.,  V.,  VL,  Vn.,  VIIL, 
IX.,  and  lettered  uniformly  in  doth.    $3.00  per  single  VoL,  and  $2.50  per  Vol. 
'  in  sets.    Do.  in  Numbers,  viz: 
Xos.  I  to  6,  $1.00;  7  to  15,  $1.25;  16  to  23  $1.50  per  number. 

Current  Numbers  for  a  Tear  as  issued $4.00 

Barnard's  Educational  Bioorapht. — Morocco,  wit^  20  Portraits, $3.50 

Cloth,  "16        "         2.50 

Barnard's  Rrformatort  Education  and  Institutionb, — 361  pages, 1.50 

"         PiSTALLOZzi  AND  Pbstalozzianibic.— 480  pages ;  Morocco, 2.60 

"         Raumer's  Gbrman  Univhrsities, 1.50 

"         Papers  por  tbb  Tbachbr. — First  Series;  American  Views  and 

Methods;  406  pages ;  Cloth, 1.50 

"  "  "       Second  Series— Object  Teaching  and  Primary 

Schools  in  Great  Britain,  Cloth 1.50 

"  "  "        Third  Series— German  Views  and  Method,  Cloth  1.60 

*'         Educational  Aphorisms  and  SuaoEsnoNS. — Ancient  and  Mod- 
em, translated  from  over  100  authors,  in  the  Sancrit,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French  ft  English  Languages,  122  pages,     16 
'<         Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  and  Bistort  or  Aicbbicam  Astluh 

por  THE  DSAP  AND  Dumb,  ETC.,    1.60 

"         School  ARCHrrEoruRB,  sixth  edition, 2.00 

"         National  Education  in  Europe, 3.00 

'*        Normal  Schools, ; 2.00 


BOOKS   FOR   ETEBY    LIBBABI. 

BROWIS^  &  TAGGARD, 

NOa  25  AND   29   OORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

DATI    BBGBKTLT    IIBUID 

CARLYLE'8  E88AY$, 

ORrnOAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS, 

**  The  present  edition  can  searoelj  be  eommended  In  too  high  tenna.**— ^  T.  THhmu. 

**TheTO  we  eome  tlilrty  utlelet  la  thi«  edition,  which  we  Indnded  1b  no  other,  EnfBih  or  l!»- 
Ticka.^—Bo9ton  Dratuoript. 

"^  It  U  to  elegantly  printed  that  one  almoat  dislikes  to  handle  It,  from  the  fear  that  fa  ks^ 
may  be  i^jnred.    The  casket  Is  Indeed  worthy  of  the  jewels  It  contains. — JBo«t<m  TrttiUer. 

**  In  perfection  of  type,  In  paper,  and  in  general  Rood  taste,  the  Tolnmes  hare  oers  boa 
equaled,  certainly  never  soxpaased,  In  this  eoxmtry.^—Oincinfujiti  ChrUHan  Adweatt. 

*"  There  can  be  no  better  Library  Edition.**— ArrfuzreTs  AmeHeam  J'bmmal  nfMmetm. 


THE  ENOYCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA.— A  popular  DkUooirT  of  i* 
Scienoea,  Lltentnre,  Historr,  Pobtl^rBlography;  Including  a  coploos  collection  of  oiMaslstitifl 
in  American  Biography.  Edited  by  Fhmds  lieber.  assisted  by  £.  Wladeoworth  and  T.  G.  M 
ford,  with  additions  by  Prof.  Henry  Yethake,  of  the  University  of  ^nnsylvanla.  b  bMs 
large  octavo  volamea,  oontaining  in  all,  nine  thousand  large,  double-colonm  pages,  Assiahedb 
ysrious  styles  of  bindings  at  very  low  prices. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OP  ENGLAND.-New  Edition,  with  hMKm 
snd  Corrections.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  In  seven  very  handsome  volamea,  crown  oetaT«,ffl» 
trated  by  fourteen  engravings  on  steeL  FHoe  per  volume:  cloth,  $1,T5;  half-eaJ^  M^OO;  ibte^t^ 

"^The  execution  of  the  work  is  equal  to  the  conception.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ah 
It  both  Interesting  and  valuable.**— literary  Qa^Ue, 

**  A  valuable  contribution  to  historic  knowledge.  It  contains  s  mass  of  ereiy  kind  ii  UitBGi' 
matter  of  interest,  which  industry  and  resouroe  could  collect**— ^<AeiWM(Jtk 

**  A  charming  work— fkiU  of  Interest  at  once  serious  and  pleasing.**— JToiMiew  ^ntcot 

PARLEY'S  CABINET  LIBRARY.-By  Hon.  8.  G.  Goodrich.  In  »  roklto: 
500  lllnstrations.  This  Is  a  oompletellbrary  of  Bioscrapliy,  HUtory, Philosophy,  Art, Sdese^ e^ 
Literature :  embraei^ff  subjects  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  every  one  in  this  age  rfp- 
ness  should  know,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  great  expense  of  bookaai'ii*' 
Price  110,00  per  set 

MARGARET  FULLER'S  WORKS.— Life  Without  and  Life  Wlthht  Ab  aj 
new  volume  or  her  unpuDUshed  manuscripts.  £dlted  by  h&r  brother,  Bev.  Arthur  &  IhIK- 
IvoUlSmo.    Price  |1,§& 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.— Memoir  of  Margaret  FnUer  D^OesolL 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-ArtLiteiahwjJ* 
Drama.  1^  above  six  volumes  being  the  complete  works  of  that  much  esteemed  jbimteb 
Margaret  Fuller,  are  pnbllahed  uniform,  and  fhmishod  separate  or  complete. 

DR.  HAYES*  ARCTIC  BOAT  JOURNEY.-An  intensely  lnter«stiaf  Mwfln 
ofArcticLlfe.    Fourth  Thousand.    In  1  voL,  l]tmo.    Price,  |l.SSi 

IK    PBE  8  B: 

THE  COMPLETE  WOMS  OF  FEANCIS  BACOS, 

1%  15  «oliMnst,  crotMi  odano.    Price  per  voJwme,  cMJi,  $1 JML 

They  will  be  reprinted  ftom  the  recent  London  editioiu  edited  by  Jamet  SptddiatM-M 
Trinity  College,  Koliert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  DooriMjoj 
Heath,  Barrister  at  Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  and  published  by  nMcrt|n» 
One  volume  each  month ;  the  first  volume  to  oe  issued  July  1st  ^^M^i^^ 

A  Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  will  be  sent  to  any  addreaa,  on  wpUcatioD;  andtMKv 
slrous  of  eabscribing  for  the  woru,  may  send  their  names  direct  to  the  Publisheie.         ^^ 

Persons,  thus  subscribing,  can  receive  their  volumes,  each  month,  as  Issued,  bj  waiflfi^'^ 
prepaid ;  and  volumes,  thus  sent,  wlU  be  protected  from  injury  by  ttroiig  wrappera 

BROWN  &  TAGOARD,  Pdbushos, 

Boston,  M««'' 


! 


'M$h  mh  $Qj[ttiIar  Scl&aol  Mddl^, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


I  BROTTVlSr   a&  T-A.GhGh-A.Rr), 


99  and  99  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


A  NEW   AND    REVISED    EDITION   OP 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

ICCattrftttd  wttd  •«•?  Fifty  Knfftvlagt. 

Ohs  Volume,  12mo, 
The  intereat  lately  awakened  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  projfress  of  the  science,  has  called  forth  this  elaborately  revised  and  elegantly 
illustrated  edition  of  Smellie ;  and  tlie  publishers  expect  it  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
generous  reception  by  teacher  and  educator. 


WORCESTER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTORY, 

ANCIENT   AND    MODERN. 

THE  NEW  AND  BEYISKD  EDITION. 

Ill  «!!•  Y«l.   tZma. 

Tliia  Standard  Wouk  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  high  place  among  text 
books.  Tlie  new  edition,  being  printed  from  entirely  new  stereotype  plates,  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  former  editions.  Applicants  for  admission  Into  the  Fresh- 
man Class  at  Harvard  College  are  examined  in  this  book. 


E  ATO  N'S 

NEW  TREATISE  on  WEITTEj^  ARITHMETIC. 

One  Volome.    ISrao. 

This  excellent  work  continues  to  be  received  with  great  favor  by  the  teachers. 


"Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 


EATON'S  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

I 
Which  is  a  course  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Me- 
tliod ;  adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  by  James  3. 
Eaton,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic 

This  book  follows  the  same  general  plan  which  has  made  Colburn's  First  Lessons 
so  deservedly  popular  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS, 

By  John  D.  Philbrick,  SuperirUenderU  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boshn, 

This  set  consists  of  Twnety  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  large  Cards  ;e  ach  Card  con- 
tainmg  Two  Tablets,  and  complete  in  itself.  The  subjects  illustrated  arc  tlie 
Alpliabe**.,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Punctuation,  Numerals,  Sounds  of  Letters  and 
Syllables  and  Words  and  Sentences  for  Reading. 

BROWN  &  TAGGARD,  Pcblishkes, 

BOSTON. 


T.  O.  H.  P.  BURNHAM, 

143  "Wasliington  Street, 

orroBiTs  Tus  ou>  loim  gbtbob. 

Senior  Partner  of  the  late  well-known  firm  of  Burkham  Bbos. 

CORNHIL.L.,   BOSTON. 


HIS  STOCK  COMPRISES  UPWARDS  OP 

33otl)  !3lncitnt  w^  jSlobtm, 

To  '^hich  he  is  constantly  making  additions,  from  Dbraries,  Auction,  Importstifln, 
etc.  Always  on  band  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prioes,  the  most  important  pob- 
Ucations  in  all  the  various  departments  of  Literature,  embracing  works  on 

THEOLOGY,    HISTORY,  BIOQRAPHT, 

Voyages  and  Travels,  IVataral  History,  Arcitcc* 
tare,  Agriculture, 

EARLY  PRINTED,  CURIOUS  AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

ALSO, 

X^W,  MEDICAL,  CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  FOREIGN,  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL 
AND    MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS. 

iParticulATiattention  paid  to  supplying  CoUegeB,  SemiXiarles,  SchOOifl, 

and  Publio  Libraxies. 

HOBS  ABIES  and  PARCEI^  of  BOOKS  PURCHASED  FOR  READY  ifO.V^, 

mn  BOOKS  EXCHAKGED  ON  UfiSRAL  TERMS. 

NEW  PUBLilCATIONS  RECEIVED  AS  SOON  AS  ISSUED. 


HE  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY'S  MISOELANEOUS  WORKS,     1  roL,  Svo^    $2.25. 
SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY'S  ARCADIA.     1  voL,  8vo.     $2.50. 
DEGERANDO  ON  SELF-EDUCATION.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1.25. 
STORIES  OP  HENRY  AND  HJSN'RIETTA,     12mo.    76  cents. 
APELLES  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIEa    A  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "Enietf 

Carroll."     16mo.    88  cents. 
THREE  ERAS  OF  WOMAN'S  LIFE.     lamo.    $1.00. 
SELF-FORMATION;  or,  The  History  of  an  Individual  Mind.  In  1  vol,  I2nia  |I. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  BETTINE  AND  GUNDERODE;  a  Sequel  to  Goethe 

Correspondence  with  a  Child.     1  vol,  !l2mo.   :$1.25. 


Every  l^an   His  Own  Printer. 
LOWE'S    PATENT 

Printing  and  Letter-Copying 


WITH  WHICH  YOU  CAN  PRINT   YOUR  OWN   LABELS,  BILLHEADS, 
CIRCULARS,  CARDS,  ENVELOPES,  &C. 

Tlie  accompaying  engraving  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  Lowe  Printing  Press,  but  we  here  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it.  At  one  end  of  a  cast  iron  plate,  which  is  the 
bed  of  tlie  pi^ss,  and  upon  which  is  placed  the  type  to  be 
I  printed,  stands  a  stout  iron  post,  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum 
pto  a  lever,  carrying  a  conical  roller.  As  the  conical  roller 
is  brought  towards  the  bed  of  the  press,  it  brings  down 
the  tympan  upon  the  type,  where  it  is  confined  until  the  roller  has  passed  over  it.  The 
impression  can  be  increased  or  lessened  at  pleasure,  by  turning  up,  or  down,  the  nuts 
on  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  post,  on  which  the  roller  arm  revolves,  one  of  which  is  a 
check  nut,  to  hold  the  other  from  turning  when  the  arm  is  moved  round,  and  to  obtain 
an  even  impression  on  the  other  end  of  the  conic  roller  nearest  the  handle,  the  small 
upright  screws  are  to  be  turned  up  or  down,  as  occasion  may  require.  \ 

SIZS   -A.Nr>   PRICB. 

KlMof  BmL 

Press  No.  1 6  by    6  Inches Five  Dollars. 

Press  No.  2 8  by  12  Inches Ten  Dollars. 

Press  No.  3 12  by  14  Inches Sixteen  Dollars, 

Press  No.  4 13  by  17  Inches Twenty-Five  Dollars. 

Press  No.  5 19  by  23  Inches Fifty  Dollars. 


PRINTING  OFFICE,  NO.   1 TEN  DOLLARS. 


Press,  five  by  six  inches, $  5.00 

1  fount  of  type,  with  all  the  marks  in 
common  use,  large  and  small  letter:* 
with  spaces,  containing  1742  type,     3.00 

Ink  Roller, 26 

Ink  Box, 25 


Can  of  Black  Ink, .50 

Iron  Chase,  for  fastening  the  type,  .50 

Blocks  and  bearers, .50 

Office  complete, $10.00 


PRINTING  OFFICE,   No.  3 THIRTY  DOLLARS. 


Press,  12  by  14  inches, $16.00 

One  fount  of  plain  type, 3.00 

Two  founts  of  fancy  type, 4.00 

Composing  Stick, 1.50 

Case  for  type, 1.00 

Ink  Roller, 1.50 


Can  of  Ink, 1.00 

Chase, 1.00 

Blocks  and  Bearers, 1.00 

Office  complete, $30.00 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Hon.  Hekry  Barnard,  LL.D. — Editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education. 
Tour  Press  can  be  turned  to  manifold  use  in  Family  Education,  and  in  all  largo  Educa- 
tional Establishments. — I  know  of  no  better  school  than  the  Printing  Office,  for  acquiring  the 
habit  ot  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing;  and  one  of  your 
style  of  ^^  Offices"  even  "No.  One"  will  answer  all  thesa  purposes.  Composition — that 
terror  of  the  school  boy,  and  abomination  of  the  College  student,  can  be  made  a  pastime, 
when  associated  with  Letters  from  our  Correspondent,  Travels,  I>iary,  Xoteit  of  Lessons^ 
Reports  of  Speeches  and  Debates^  and  other  articles  for  a  PAPER  to  be  read  and  cireulat- 
ed  among  the  scliolars  of  a  school  Examination  by  written  or  printed  questions,*  can  be 
made,  not  only  an  annual,  or  semi-annual  exorcise,  but  a  monthly,  or  weekly  or  even  a 
daily  test  of  the  progress  of  a  da&s,  without  involving  any  considerable  expense,  in  a 
school  where  the  teacher  owns  one  of  your  Offices,  [say  No.  3]  and  has  a  privileged  Com- 
mittee on  Printing.  If  I  had  two  hundred  dollars  to  expend  on  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances for  a  School  I  should  invest  at  least  $30  in  your  Printing  Office  Number  Three. 


EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS. 

iai"i:>.^LVxozisrzizi.iaip 

Account   Book   Manufacturers, 

Ifo.  136  ITastainfftoB  Street,  BostoD, 

A0BNT8    rOR 

LORIN«'S  SCHOOli  AND  STVDY  CSliOBES, 

J08LIV*8    NSW    80LAB    TSLLTTBIC    GLOBB, 
UTARREN   Sc   DAHrSON'S  GOI.D   PENS, 

'.        OopiM  tar  FBACnCAL  PEVIIAVSEIP,  WBITDTG  BOOK,  *o^  fte. 


Styles  of  Mounting  and  Prices  of  Globes. 

13  inch  diameter,  on  BrooEed  Pedestal  Stands  and  Castors,  per  pair, ^Z 

Fucking  Cases,  per  pair *  J 

12  inch  diameter,  on  Mnho^nj  Frame  Stands,  per  pnir 35  W 

13  inch  diameter,  on  Mahogany  Semi-Stnnds,  per  pair, IS  ^ 

10  inch  diameter,  on  Mnhoipiiiy  Frame  Stands,  per  pair ^  ** 

10  inch  diameter,  on  Mahogony  Semi-Stand*,  per  pair J5  ™ 

6  inch  diameter,  on  Mahogany  Frame  Stands,  |>er  pair ...••  10  ^ 

6  inch  diameter,  on  Mahogany  Semi-Stands,  per  pair, ^  ® 

Celential  or  TerrMtrial  ma^  be  had  t^arateif.  ^ 

Joslin's  new  Solar  Telhiric,  price  each, '  '''' 

IS  inch  diameter,  manufactured  bv  us,  from  Smith's  London  Engravings,  on  Bronzed  P^  ^ 

destal  SUnds,  per  pair, ' IW  » 

Packinjr  Cases ^J 

Fleming's  I^essons  in  Geography  and  Astronomy  on, the  Globes,  published  by  us,  price  each,  4U 

Tliese  Globcb  are  manufactured  upon  the  most  scientific  principlea.  witli  Frames  either  of  wood 
or  bronzed,  and  the  Engravings  continually  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  discovery  and  change.  Tm 
twenty  yenn  they  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  originator,  and  can  truly  be  reconiin«»de« 
to  teachers  and  others  as  the  Stamoard  GLOBca. 

THE  KEW   80LAB  TELLUBIG  8LQBE. 

This  new  article  of  Apparatus  is  a  six  inch  Trrrrbtrial  Globe,  of  the  best  manufsela'^ 
mounted  on  an  axis  inclined  23.^  degrees  from  a  vertical,  which  axis  is  attached  to  one  arm  o(  sn 
index,  which  turns  in  the  center  upon  a  metallic  base,  on  which  are  representeil  tlie  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  days  of  the  month.  &c.  In  this  center  is  a  perpendicular  wire,  upon  the  top  «f  which, 
is  a  small  gilt  ball,  representing  tlie  point  occupied  by  the  Sun.  By  moving  the  Index,  the  Esrth  u 
made  to  revolve  about  the  Sun,  while  the  Index  points  out  the  different  Signs  through  which  the 
Eurth  passes  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  and  also  the  time  when  the  Equinoxes  occvr. 

The  reason  for  the  changes  of  the  Seasons,  the  length  of  Days  and  Nights,  causes  of  Eclip** 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  different  places,  and  all  other  phenomena  which  are  usually  taught 
from  Glubks,  may  readily  be  explained  by  this.    Price  of  Globe  with  Manual,  f7. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

aCAlfUTACTUKSD   BT 

E.  S.   RITCHIE, 

818   WASHINOTON   STRKET,   BOSTON. 

iLLVtTBATIHC 

Meeliaiilct,    PmemiiaUct,    EleetrieltTf    MmffnetlsBi, 

Hydraiillet,    Optics,  Attronomy,     Chemittryt 

Etc.f  Etc. 

And  an  other  brtnolies  of  Phyiioal  Soienoe. 

The  fadlities  of  the  EBtablishment  are  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  steam 
engine  and  the  most  perfeot  machinery,  and  aU  articles  are  made  on  my  own  prem- 
ises,  under  my  own  ini^wetion;  and  e^ery  Instmment  will  be  personally  examined. 

AU  descriptions  of  Apparatus,  with  improred  construction  and  finish,  constantly 
on  hand,  and  new  and  Talnable  Instmments  will  be  made ;  those  of  a  higher  order, 
illnstrating  modem  researches  in  Physical  Science,  and  also  a  class  of  good,  yet  low- 
priced  Apparatus,  for  Common  Schools. 


The  Establishment  possesses  every  facQity  for  the  manoiSictare  of  Appara- 
tos,  and  every  Instrument  will  be  highly  finished,  efficient  and  warranted  perfect. 
I  have  permission  to  refer  to  the  following  gentlemen : 

Rt  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

ProC  W.  H.  0.  Bartlett,  West  Point 

Joseph  Henbt,  L  L.  D.,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

ProC  BL1A8  LooMis,  New  York  University. 

Pros.  LoBiN  P.  Andrews,  L  L.  D.,  Kenyon  College. 

ProC  W.  B.  Rodoers,  Boston. 

John  S.  Hart,  L  L.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Horace  Mann,  L  L.  D.,  President,  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  L  L.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi 

H.  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  Univerrity  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  E.  a  8nell»  Amherst  College. 

Pres.  A.  Means,  D.  D.,  Oxford  College,  Ga. 

Rev.  Wif.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

ProC  J.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Harvard  College. 

ProC  Marshal^  Tufts  College. 

ProC  B.  Franklin  Greene,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  T. 

ProC  Ira  Youno,  Dartmouth  College. 

Joseph  Sulltvant,  Esq.,  President  Boaid  of  Education,  Columbus,  0. 

Rev.  D.  Marsh,  Quebec. 

Rt  Rev.  H.  W.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Iowa. 

Elbridge  Smith,  Preo  Academy,  Norwich. 
A  Catalogue  of  100  pages  octavo,  illustrated  by  over   3    hundred  Engravings 
with  descriptions  and  prices  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  8.  RITCHIE, 
313  Washington  street^  Boston  Mu$. 


R.PATO^ 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 
St..   z>.A.*ro»r, 

NO.  24,    GROVE    STREET,   NEW    YORK. 


SCHOOL  FUBNITtmE. 


R.  PATON,  24  GROVE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


Mannfiactiires  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Tables,  Chairs  with 

Book  Baskets  attached  for  Infant  Scholars,  Book  Cases, 

Draft  Boards,  Ink  Wells,  and  Coyers,  Slates,  a 

suhstitnte  for  Black  Boards,  of  any 

dimensions  required,  &c 


R.    PATOIf, 

furnishes  his  desks,  with  an  improved  style  of  Ink  Well  with  Cover, 
Thich  are  sold  to  order. 


R.  Paton  manufactures  a  Map  Rack,  in  which  Maps,  Charts,  and 
Diagrams,  of  any  kind,  can%be  suspended  on  rollers,  and  each  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  single  string. 


NEW   AND   IMPORTANT.  WORKS, 


LECTURES   ON   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

BY  HOK.  OBOROS  P.  MARSH. 
1  ToL,  8vio^  pp.  700,  priea  fS. 

**  Thb  Lectures  are  addressed  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few ;  to  those 
who  have  received  sach  an  amount  of  elementary  discipline  as  to 
qualify  them  to  become  their  own  best  teachers  in  the  attainment  of 
general  culture,  not  to  the  professed  grammarian  or  lingaistie  in- 
quirer.— Extract  frwn  Preface, 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY  I 

ART   OF  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  PULPIT.  THE  SENATE,  AND  THB  BAR. 

BT  PROF.   H.  BAUTAIN. 

Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.    With  Additions,  Bales  of  Debate,  etc 

1  Tol.,  12mo.,  price  f  1. 

This  work  is  by  a  distinguished  pulpit-orator  of  France ;  long  ha- 
bituated to  address  some  of  the  most  polished  auditories  of  the  French 
capital.  It  is  the  fruit  of  his  studies  and  experience,  and  deals  with 
the  subject  con  amore. 

Many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  delivering  public  addresses  will  re^id 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  their  own  embarrassments,  and  will  also  dis- 
cover many  valuable  solutions  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset 
them  in  their  trying  vocation. 

The  whole  is  written  with  great  clearness,  and  with  a  skill  possessed 
only  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  To  all  speakers 
this  book  will  be  invaluable. — Troy  Whig, 

We  have  never  met  a  book  to  be  compared  with  this  for  the  good 
sunrgestions  and  sound  views  it  contains  on  the  subject  it  treats.  The 
volume  abounds  in  useful  hints  for  speakers  of  all  classes,  and  on  all 
subjects,  grave  or  gay. — New  York  Examiner. 


Also  JUST  READY,  TH[E  SECOND  EDITION  of  tlte 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST; 

IK  CHBOKOLOOICAL  TABLES. 

BT  THE  EEV.  PROP.  H.  B.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

1  vol.,  folio,  price  tS. 

A  SjncbronLstical  View  of  the  KventA,  Characteristics,  and  Culture  of  each 
Period ;  including  the  History  of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines;  to- 
gether with  two  Supplementary  Tables  upon  the  Church  of  America,  &c.,  Ac 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  general  reader  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  the> 
ological  student,  will  be  evident  from  a  rapid  glance  at  its  contents. — K  T.  J^Unme, 

The  intelligent  reader  of  history  will  see,  at  a  glance,  bow  valuable  ibr  con- 
stant reference  and  ready  classifying  is  such  a  work.  For  fullness,  scope,  and 
general  accuracy,  we  have  Been  nothing  in  its  line  comparable  to  it —  Watch- 
man  and  Jie/Ucior. 

The  work  is  of  the  Herculean  sort.  The  amount  of  material  in  it  is  amazing: 
scarcely  a  name,  or  an  event,  of  any  moment,  within  the  enture  compass  of 
Christian  history,  will  be  found  wanting.  The  General  Index  contains  twenty 
thousand  references.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 
2i.   Y.   Observer. 


^        CHARLES  8CRIBNBR,  134  GRAND  STRBET,  NEW  YORK. 

RAMBLES  AMONG   WORDS: 

THEIR   POETRY,   HISTORY.  AND  WISDOM. 

BT  WILLIAM  8WINT0N. 
1  toIm  ISoKk,  prie«  tl. 

The  Rambles  are  designed  for  the  illustration  of  the  rich  stores  of 
interest  and  instruction  in  Words ;  their  Poetry,  Uistorv,  and  Wisdom. 
These  mines  of  word-wealth — first  opened  by  Home  Tooke,  and  in  a 
measure  worked  by  Mr.  Trench — are  here  for  the  first  time  fully  ex- 
plored, and  their  manifold  treasures  brought  forth. 

MRS.  LINCOLN  PHELPS'  NEW  WORK. 

HOURS  WITH  MY  PUPlLa  1  VOL,  12  MO ,  •!■ 
The  long  experience  of  Mrs.  Phelps  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
her  acquaintance  with  social  life  and  manners,  are  embodied  in  this  work. 
^*  Mrs.  Phelps  is  a  lady  of  refined  taste  and  of  remarkable  vigor  as 
a  writer.  The  contents  of  this  volume  embraces  dissertations  on 
almost  every  subject  going  t6  make  up  character,  and  deal  largely 
with  the  requirements  of  social  and  home-life.'* — Troy  Daily  Times, 

Alaof  Nearly  Kemdj^f 

BY  THE  LATE  REtT.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.  -D., 

FORTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  A  FRIEND. 

IN   2   VOU.,   SMALL   OCTAVO. 

Tins  will  be  the  only  memoir  of  Dr.  Alexander  published. 

PEASANT  LIPeTFsWITZERLAND, 

By  Anna  C.  Johnson,  author  of  "  Peasant  Life,  in  Germany."     1  vol., 

12mo.,  $1,25. 

TIMOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LA'sFaND  GREATEST  WORK. 

GOLD  FOIL-HAMMERED  FROM  POPULAR  PROVERBS. 

Br  THB    AUTHOR   OF   "TIMOTHY    TrrCOMO's    LETTERS,"   <feo. 
One  ToL,  l2mo.,  $1. 

"  Dr.  Holland  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  racy  and  vigorous  of 
essayists.  With  sturdy  common  sense,  high  moral  principle,  and 
thorough -grounded  religious  convictions,  he  unites  trenchant  wit, 
genial  humor,  and  an  unaffected  quaintness  of  diction.  His  favorite 
subjects  are  the  shams  and  falsities  that  pass  as  genuine  in  society, 
and  these  he  exposes  with  a  satire  at  once  kini^y  and  death-dealing. 
No  writer  of  his  class  could  be  more  entirely  free  than  he  is  from 
anger,  bitterness,  or  scorn ;  his  power  consists  in  the  vividness  with 
which  he  reflects  the  concentrated  rays  of  essential  and  sacred  truth 
on  the  very  face  and  front  of  the  pernicious  maxim,  opinion,  custom, 
or  habit  that  he  would  demolish.  *'  Gold  Foil '  is  a  series  on  quite  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  not  one  of  wliich  can  be  read  without  unflag- 
ging interest,  or  can  fail  to  leave  fructifying  thoughts  on  matters  of 
high  personal  and  social  moment." — North  American  Review, 

ALSO,    NOW   REAOr, 
Twentieth  Edition  TIMOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LETTERS. 

OMB  VOL  ,    12M0  ,  •!. 

Tenth  Edition  BITTERSWEET.    By  ramt  author. 
ONB  VOL.,  12110.,  76  ctnt*. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publisher. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 


BOSTON   SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 


K*  B.  BUTLER  AND   CO. 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Published  by  E.  H.  Butltr  ft  Co.,  Va  137  8<mth  Fourth  Street 

PhiladelphiA,  Pa.,  and  for  sale  by  the  principal 

Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

l>nTCHELI.*8  8SRIBB  OF  QKOGRAPHICAt.  TITORKS. 

MITCHRLT/S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  A  new  edition,  mach  enlarged,  vith 
new  iilnstrationA  nnd  mam.     Square  12  mo.    Price  42  cento. 

WITCHKLI/S  INTERMEDIATE  OR  SECONDARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto 
size,  with  forty  maps,  all  beautifully  colored,  and  more  than  a  hundred  engnivirp 
illn«trMtiii<r  the  suh)cot.    Price  84  cents. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS,  Revised  edition.  The 
Geography  is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  a  Uwge  number  of  engravings,  mostlj  fmro 
original  designs.  The  atlas  contains  forty  accurate  maps,  all  of  which  are  colored. 
Price  S1.20. 

This  series  of  Geographical  Works  has  been  before  the  pnblie  for  several  Tear*, 
nnd  been  more  widely  circulated  in  the  Schools  in  every  part  of  tlic  United  States 
as  well  as  in  the  British  Pofsessions  of  Korth  Amenca,  than  any  former  poblt- 
cation.  Its  popularity  is  maintained,  and,  for  its  accuracy  of  details,  its  lateness  of 
information,  and  its  superiority  of  mapn,  it  has  no  rival. 

The  present  edition  contains  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Hr.  Kane  in 
the  Arctic  Re^'ions,  and  of  Dr.  Barth  and  his  party,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  AfrifM.  , 

That  this  series  may  be  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  it  has  received,  an  active  coi^ 
respondeiico  will  bo  niaintaine<l  with  Voyagers,  Discoverers,  and  Travelers:  the  vari- 
ons  Gcogrnphicnl  Societies  will  be  consulted,  and  all  new  and  important  iacts 
obtained  fi-om  tho«e  and  other  sources,  will  be  at  once  incorporated  into  the  varina* 
works.  From  time  to  time,  as  heretofore,  a  complete  and  thorough  revision  of  all  the 
volumes  will  he  miule,  that  the  series  as  a  sonrre  of  geographical  knowledge  and  as 
favorite  text-books,  may  bo,  as  nearly  as  possible,  faultleM, 

GOODRICH'S  APPROVKD  SBRIBS  OP  HISTORY. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMITEL  G.)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UJOTED 
STATES.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  other  Portions 
of  America.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.  1  voL  12mos  UO 
pages,  emhof^sed  backs.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  AMERICAN  CHILD'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  introduction  to  the  Author's  Pictorial  History  of 
the  United  State*. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Pic- 
torial History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich.     1  vol.  12mo.,  444  pages,  embossed  backs.    Price  94  cents, 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A  Pictorial 
History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Modem  Italy.  For  the 
use  of' Schools.    Bv  Srtmnol  G.  Goodrich.    1  vol,  12mo.!  883  pnires.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  PARLEY'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  A 
Brief  Compound  of  Universal  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich.    1  vol.  12mo.,  309  pages,  embossed  backs.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
A  new  enlarged,  revised  and  newly  illustrated  edition  of  Parley's  Common  School 
History.    Price  $1.00. 

The*e  historio«<  are  ^vrittcn  In  a  lively  And  pleasing  stvle,  aboundins:  in  iHnstmtive 
nnecdo'cs,  incidents,  and  descriptions,  the  histories,  in  all  ca«es,  being  based  on 
Geoffraphy,  illustnited  by  maps.  The  manners  and  customs  of  each  country  and 
age  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  TTie  works  are  freelv  supplied  with  Engravings 
giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  views  of  cities.  Monuments,  battles, 
etc.  They  have  been  got  up  with  ereat  care  and  expense,  and  are  published  in  a 
superior  style.  It  is  believed  that  there  Is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America 
or  Europe,  that  may  challenge  comparison  with  these,  either  in  in*ere»t,  accuracv, 
or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution.  The  publishers  are  able  to  add  that  thev  have 
received  the  approbation  of  leading  men,  and  are  introduced  into  the  principal  aemt- 
narie*  throughout  the  United  States.    Thev  are  uniform  in  size. 

Sineic  conies  of  the  above  Books  will  be  pent,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  at  oo^ 
ha'f  tho  retail  price;  the  remittance  mav  be  made  in  monev  or  stamps. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  ft  CO., 

■•.  137  loath  Foarth  Bt^  PhUaddphla,  Pb. 


GREENLEAFS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


For  District  Schools. 

1.  NEW  PRIMARY  ABITHMETIO. 

2.  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
8.  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 


High  Schools  and  Academies- 

4.  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC. 
6.  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 
6.  ELEMENTS    OF    GEOMETRY. 


This  Series,  in  its  revised  and  improved  form,  surpasses  all  others — 
In  being  a  oosECunvs  sbbies,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  and  Commercial  Col- 
leges ;  it  having  been  foond  that  less  than  foub  books  on  Arithmetic  can  not  be 
successfully  used  for  four  grades  of  schools ;  and  that  the  Algebra  and  Geometry 
in  a  mathematical  course,  should  be  by  the  author  of  the  arithmetics,  in  order  to 
follow  most  advantageoualy  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

OREENLEATS  MATHEMATICAL  WOBKS  are  no  untried  bookfl,  orof  donbtftal  repatatton. 
Ku  other  works  of  the  kind  have,  in  the  same  time,  secured  so  seneral  an  Intmdacfion  Into  the 
best  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  State^  or  have  been  as  highly  recommended  by  eminent 
teachers  and  mathenuticians.  The  demand  for  them  In  18fi9,  amidst  an  unparalleled  competition, 
with  liberal  of  ere  to  eaehange  out  Greenleof^e  old  booke  tHih  neto^  has  been  unprecedented ; 
and  although  occaaionally  hastily  displaced,  are  generally  reinstated  after  a  trial  of  the  ^^new"* 
book. 

OREENLEAFS  ARITIIMETICS  are  now  widely  used  thronfbont  the  United  States,  their 
annual  sale  being  greater  than  any  other  series.  Upwards  of  800,000  were  called  for  in  1860,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  increasing.  The  revised  and  much  improved  editions  of  these  books,  aro 
considered  by  the  best  Educators  to  be  /ar  in  advance  of  any  other  similar  works.  Teachers 
and  School  Directors  aro  invited  to  examine  Ghssklkaf's  Sebibs  before  making  a  selection. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  ^las  recently  adopted  GrceDleafs  entire 
ArithmcUcal  Series  for  the  Public  Schools  of  that  aty. 

The  ConiroUere  of  the  Public  SchooU  of  the  Citif  and  County  ofPhiUidflphi<K  December, 
\9S»^  adopted  the  C'Ommon  School  and  National  Arithmetics  for  the  Jhihlie  ScAoole  of  that  Dis- 
trict; and  the  series  Is  used  in  the  schools  generally  in  most  of  the  cities  and  larger  boroughs  of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  OP  ^'ERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  have  recom- 
mended the  use  of  GrcenleaTs  entire  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  the  Common  School^  of  those  States, 
and  the  series  has  already  gone  into  genet  al  use  in  them,  and  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

A  supply  of  the  books  will  be  fiunished  to  si^ools  for  %Jirtt  introduction^  in  exchange  for  In- 
ferior works  in  use,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Teachers  having  the  former  edition  of  either  of  Oreenleafs  Arithmetics  in  use,  can  exchange  them 
for  the  *"  revised  ediUon""  at  one-half  the  usual  prices  on  application  to  us,  personally  or  by  letter. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPEAKER,  containing  Exerdscs,  original  and  selected,  in  prose,  poetry  and 
dialogue,  for  declamation  and  recitation :  and  an  elocutionary  analysis,  exhibiting  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  prlnciploa.  with  rales  for  each  element  of  oral  expression,  nractieallv  illustrated  in  a  sys- 
matic  course  of  lessons ;  by  Henry  B.  MaglathUn,  A.  M. ;  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  I'wen- 
tieth  edition,  enlarged  and  Improved, 

PARKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION;  New  Stereotvp* 
cdtlon.  revised,  enlarged  and  improved,  from  the  flfty-flth  edition.  12ma,  morocco  back.  {A  Text 
boot  in  nearlff  aU  the  Aeademiee  in  the  United  &atee.) 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS,  with  English  Notes,  by  Charles  Folsom,  A.  M. 

CiES AR'S  COM^IENTARIES,  ^ith  English  Notes,  by  P.  P.  Leverett,  A.  M. 

FISK'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR;  FISK'S  GREEK  EXERCISES,  Ac 

%♦  All  interested,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us,  and  to 
examine  the  re\ised,  permanent,  stereotyped  edition.  Our  descriptive  Catalogue 
furnished  on  application  by  mail 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  00,  Pablishera., 

BOSTON. 


GROVER   &   BAKERS 

CELEBRATED 

SEWING  MACHINES 

FOR  rAMILY  USE, 

AND 


>«^»«' 


OVER  40,000  IN  DAILY  USE, 

IN  THE 

mtrtt  STATES  Am  TEnntToniEs, 

GIVING  UNIVERSAL    SATISFACTION. 

These  Machines  sew  from  two  Spools;  the  thread  requires  no  re-winding;  and 
they  make  a  stronger,  handsomer  and  more  elastic  seam  than  any  other  Machine. 
They  perform  their  work  with  a  rapidity  never  before  equalled, — are  almost  noise- 
less in  their  operation,  and  are  favorites  in  every  family  where  they  have  been 
introduced. 


GEOVEE  &  BAKEE  SEWING  MAOUHE  CO. 

18    SUMMER  STREET, Bobtok. 

405    BROADWAY, Nkw  Yobk. 

730    CHESTNUT  STREET Philadblphia. 

181    BALTIMORE  STREET, Baltwobe. 

58    WEST  FOURTH  STREET, Cixcinkail 

115    LAKE  STREET,  CmcAGa 

124  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,      .        .        .        .        .         St.  Louis. 

0 1    MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAii  Fraxcisoo, 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO., 

YALUABLE  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, &c> 

B.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO.,  Xo.  508  Minor  Street,  Philadelphia,  have  recently 
published  a  new,  enlarged,  and  much  improved  (stereotvpe)  edition  of  CLEVE- 
LAND'S COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  This  work  forms 
the  final  volume  of  Prof,  Cleveland's  Series  of  Compondiums  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,  consisting  of 

I.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE^  from  the  14th  to  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.    Large  12 mo.     762  pages.     25th  thousand. 

II.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A 
sequel  to  the  above  named  works.    Large  12mo.     778  pages. 

IIL  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Large  12mo.  784  pages. 
Price  of  the  above  named  volumes,  $1.76. 


X.  C.  A  J.  B.  A  CO.,  ALSO  PXTBLISn 

CRITTENDEIfPS  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  TREATISES  aV 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTEY. 

This  series  has  for  many  years  past  been  extensively  used  in  Commercial  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  various  grades,  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  work 
proves  that  those  who  have  tested  the  practical  result  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  inductive 
method  5f  Instruction,  have  approved  it. 

The  series  consist  of  four  volumes,  designed  for  the  use  of  learners  at  different 
stages  of  advancement,  from  the  school-boy  to  the  man  of  mature  years  and  culti- 
vated business  habits.    By  this  gradation,  also,  economy  is  promoted. 

A  KEY  to  each  volume  is  published,  and  also  a  MINIATURE  SET  OF  BLANK 
BOOKS,  designed  for  writing  out  the  exercises  contained  in  the  particular  volume 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  four  volumes,  the  Keys  and  the  sets  of  Blank  Books,  with  tlieir  prices  are  as 
follows : — 

L  TREATISE  ON  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEBPING.  26  cents.  Kbt  to 
ditto,  13  cents.    Blank  Books  ditto,  13  cents ;  including  postage,  16  cents. 

(Nos.   2,  3  and  4  of  the  series  treat  of  both  Single  and  Double  Entry.) 

II.  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE,  for  Common  Schools.  45  cents.  Key  to 
ditto,  22  cents.     Blanks  to  ditto,  45  cents ;  including  postage  62  cents. 

This  number  of  the  series  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  the  best  methods  of  Double 
Entry  Book-keeping  adapted  to  Wholesale  Jobbing  business,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  keeping  more  simple  accounts. 

IIL  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  High  School  Edition.  Price 
94  cents.     Key  to 'ditto,  64  cents.    Blanks  to  ditto,  $1.00 ;  induding  postage,$1.20. 

IV.  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  Counting  House  Edition. 
Price  $1.75.    Key  to  ditto,  54  cents.    Blanks  ditto,  $1.60 :  including  postage  $1.80. 

The  leading  features  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  are,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

1.  Each  set  of  books  is  so  sliort  that  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  comprehend  and 
trace  out  the  connection  between  corresponding  entries  in  the  several  account  books, 
of  the  set. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  sets  is  given  to  illustrate  the  opening  and  closing  of  books 

3.  Plain  and  philosophical  principle  to  guide  the  reasoning  faculties,  are  presented 
instead  of  mere  arbitrary  directions  and  unnecessary  classifications ;  and  in  the  part 
by  Double  Entry,  all  elucidations  of  debits  and  credits  are  based  on  one  gen/traX  rule 
deduced  from  the  d^nition  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

4.  Many  of  the  entries  are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind  by 
strong  similarities  and  contrasts. 

5.  Each  suooessive  exercise  is  intended  to  be  an  easy  step  of  progress  in  the  science. 

6.  The  Day-Book,  or  the  original  history  of  transactions,  is  all  that  is  furnished 
for  several  sets,  to  oompel  the  pupil  io  depend  upon  his  own  mental  resources  for 
his  entries.  Trial  Balances  and  other  proofs  are,  however,  given  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  work. 

7.  Each  set  is  followed  with  question  for  review. 

8.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  different  Leger  accounts  are  discussed  after  the 
student  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  premises  for  reasonable  conclusions. 

1^*  Any  of  the  works  above  named  will  be  mailed  by  the  Publishers,  postage 
paid,  for  one-half  of  the  retail  price,  to  teachers  applying  for  them  for  examination, 
with  reference  to  use  bv  their  classes. 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  Co. 

No.  508  MiNOB  St.,  Philadslphia. 


IMPOETANT  EDUCATIONAL  WOEKS. 

JXJST   PUBLISHED 
BY  GOULD  &  LINOOLN,  BOSTON. 


Prolegomena  liOgica*     An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character 
of  Locncal  Processes.     By  H.  Longueville  Mansel,  B.  B.,  PrOiessor  of  Moml 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford;  Editor  of  Sir  WiUiam  HamUton's  Lec- 
tures ;  Author  of  "Limits  of  ReUgious  Thought,"  etc.     12mo.,  cloth.  ^1.0<J. 
This  work  is  not  an  Introduction  to  Logic,  hut  "an  inquiry  into  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  thinlcing  faculty,  such  as  they  are  assumed  by  the  logician  as  the 
basis  of  his  deductions."    It  is  an  Important  contribution  to  Mental  Science,  by  one 
who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Uvmg  authors  in  this  department  of  learning. 

I.ectlire9  on  liOgiC.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes,  from  ongmal 
materials,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  latest  development  ot  his  new  Logi- 
cal Theory  Edited  by  H.  Longueville  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  Jotai  V  eitcn, 
A.  M.,  Edinburgh.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  $3.00.. 
This  volume  completes  the  Metaphysickl  and  Lorical  scries  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 

ton.  and  will  enable  American  scholars  to  possess  themselves  of  the  invaluable  works 

of  this  eminent  author,  in  two  elegant  octavo  volumes,  at  six  dollarfr— half  the  price 

of  the  English  edition. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

I^ecturefl  on  Metapll  Jtics.    By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.    Edited 
by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh. 
Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  $3.00. 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphvsics  have  been  received  with  eminent  favtw,  and 

already  adopted  as  a  text-book  mllarvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  distiugui«hed 

Colleges. 

I^imit*  of  Religions  Thought  Examined.  By  H.  Lon<meTille 
Mansel,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxlprd ;  Ed- 
itor of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  Lectures,  etc.     12mo.,  cloth.  $1.00. 

This  able  work  of  Prof.  Mansel  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  attmct- 
ing  marked  a^tention  among  scholars  and  theologians,  many  of  whom  regard  it  as  a 
defense  of  revealed  religion  unsurpassed  since  the  appearance  of  butler's'  Analogy. 

Mental  Philosophy;  Including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will. 

By  Joseph  Haven,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst 

CoUen:e.    Royal  12mo.,  cloth.  $1.60. 

Prof.  Park  of  Andover,  says,  **  It  is  distinguished  for  its  clearness  of  style,  per- 
spicuity of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought.  I 
have  been  heartily  interested  in  it," 

••  Earnestness,  candor,  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  diction,  characterize  every 
page,  and  render  the  work  as  interesting  to  the  general  fesder  n(<  it  Is  valuable  to 
tne  scholar.'*— D.  H.  CocifRAN,  Principal  and  Prof enor  of  Moral  and  InltUiuUml 
JPhilo8oj)liy,  &ate  Normal  School,  Albany. 

Immediately  on  its  publication,  this  work  wa«  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Brown 
University,  ift.  Holyoke  Seminary,  Amherst  College,  Spingler  Institute,  N.  Y.,  Wor- 
cester Female  College,  and  others. 

moral  Philosophy;  Including  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethic.««.    By 
Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophv  in 
Amherst  College ;  author  of  "Mental  Philosophy."  Royal!  2mo.,  cloth.  $1.25. 
It  is  evidently  scientific  in  method,  and  thorough  in  discussion,  and  its  views  on 
unsettled  questions  in  morals  are  discriminating  and  sound.  It  treats  largely  of  Polit- 
ical ethics — \  denartment  of  morale  of  great  importance  to  American  youth,  but  gen- 
erally ovcriookea  in  text-books.    In  the  history  of  ethical  opinions,  it  is  un  suall}* 
rich  and  elaborate. 

Elements  off  moral  Science.  By  Francis  Wayland,  B.  B.,  late 
President  of  Brown  University.    Sixty-eighth  thousand.    12mo.,  cloth.  ^1.25. 


IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL   WORKS. 

Moral  Science  Abridged,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Scboolfl  and 
Academies,  by  the  Author.  Thirty-eighth  thousand.  Half  morocco,  6u  cents. 
The  same,  cheap  Schoot  Edition,  boards,  25  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  as  a  text-book 
-wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 

Elements  off  Political  Economy.  By  Franda  Warland  D  D 
Thirty-second  thousand.     12mo.,  cloth.  $1.^5.  »     •     • 

PoiiUcal  Economy  Abridged,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Acadeuues,  by  the  Author.  Tweltth  thousand.  Half  morocco,  60  cents. 
All  the  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland  are  used  as  text-books  in  maiiv  of  the  coll 

leges  aiiU  higher  bchools  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  highly  approved. 

Tbe«aiiru8  off  Englisli  ITords  and  Phrases;  so  classified  and 
arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  assist  in  Uterary  compo- 
sition, hy  Peter  Mark  Roget,  kte  SecreUry  of  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
etc.  Revised  and  edited,  with  a  List  of  Foreign  Words  defined  m  English, 
and  other  additions,  by  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 
A  Sew  American  iidition,  with  Additions  and  Improvements.  12mo.,  cloth. 
81.60.  * 

The  Elements  off  Geology;  Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  R.  Loomis,  President  of  Lewisburg  liniversity. 
Pa.     12mo.,  cloth,  76  cents. 

T  t"  ii  ^®  ^urpnesed  by  no  work  before  the  American  public." — M.  B.  Asderson, 
LL.  D.,  Prendent  o/Bochetter  Uhittrsiiy. 

Principles  off  Zoology ;  Touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Distri- 
bution, and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Racks  or  Animals,  Living  and  Ex- 
tinct ;  with  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
PartL  Comparative  Phtsioloot.  By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould. 
Revised  Edition.    fll.OO. 

The  Earth  and  Man  $  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography, 
in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold  Guyot.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    12ino.,  cloth.  $1.26. 

Prof  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Harvard  University,  sayp,  "It  will  not  only  render  the 
study  of  Geography  more  attractive,  but  actually  show  it  in  its  true  light.** 

Guyot^t  Mural  Maps.  A  scries  of  l^egant  Colored  Maps  for  the  Re- 
citation Room,  exhibiting  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe.  By  Prof. 
Arnold  Guyot,  viz. :  Map  of  the  World,  mounted,  |1().00.  Map  of  North 
America,  mounted,  |!9.00.  Map  of  South  America,  mounted,  |19.0U.  Map  of 
Geographical  Elements,  mounted,  $9.00. 

BABTON'S  SEBIES  OF  0BAMMAB8. 

Easy  liCfwons  in  English  Orammar,  for  Young  Beginners.  By 
W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     12mo.,  half  morocco,  60  cents. 

A  If ew  Intermediate  System  of  English  Grammar.    By 

W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     12nio.,  hsif  morocco,  75  cents. 

Defiigned  an  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    It  is  the  result  of 
long  experience,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  many  and  peculiar  merits. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English  Composition;  or,  The  Young 
I    Composer's  Guide.    By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.     ISmo.,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Author's  New  System  of  English  Gra3IMAR, 
'Which  forms  a  gradual  introduction  to  the  first  pnnciples  of  composition 

The  High  School  Grammar;  or.  An  Exposition  of  Grammatical 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.  12mo.,  half 
morocco.  $l.t)0. 

The^o  \vork9  hnvo  received  the  approval  of  more  than  a  thousand  distinguiftlied 
teachers,  as  the  best  text-books  in  Grammar  and  Composition  they  have  ever  used. 

GOULD  &  UNGOLN,  Boston. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  COS 

LIST  OF  SEW  PUBLICATIOXS, 
ELEGANT   LIBRARY   EDITIONS. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  elegant  copies  of  the  works  of  pop- 
ular authors,  we  have  been  induced  to  prepare  new  and  superb  editions 
of  the  following  standard  works,  including  the  great  histories  of  Gibbon, 
Hume  and  Macauley ;  all  uniform  with  the  beautiful  editions  of  Mr.  Veaze, 
which  we  now  publish. 

gpecial  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  and  elegant  manner  in 
which  these  books  are  issued.  They  are  all  bcautiAilly  printed,  on  tinted 
paper,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  good  books 
in  good  editions. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    In  4  vols.    With  a  fine  portrait 
rimo.     Price  1^5.0U. 
This  new  edition  of  Lamb  is  reprinted  from  the  latest  London  edition,  edited  bv 

Talfourd,  contains  his  Life,  Letters  ind  Final  Memorials,  his  Essays  of  Elia,  Rouimuntl 

Gray,  with  other  Essays  and  Poems,  being  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  issued. 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  what  it  is,  with  all  the  Kinds,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  Prognostics  and  Several  Cures  of  it  In  these  partitions, 
with  their  several  Sections,  Members,  and  Subsections,  Philosophically, 
Medically,  Historically  opened  and  cut  up.  By  Democritus,  Junior. 
With  a  Satirical  Preface,  conducing  to  the  following  discourse.  A  new 
edition,  corrected,  and  enriched  by  translations  of  the  numerous  classic- 
cal  extracts.     By  Democritus,  Minor.     8  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $4.00. 

Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  Isaac  DisraelL  With  a  View  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  his  Son.  In  4  vols.  12mo. 
Price,  $5.00. 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  Glossarial 
and  other  Notes,  by  Knight,  Dyce,  Douce,  Collier,  Halliwell,  Hunter 
and  Richardson.     8  vols.     l^mo.     Price,  $10.00. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Riohard 
Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Bobert  Sanderson.    By 

Isaak  Walton,  with  some  account  of  the  Author  and  his  AVritings.  By 
Thomas  Zouch,  D.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  New  edition, 
with  illustrated  notes.     12mo. 

The  Poetioal  Works  of  John  Hilton.  A  new  edition.  With 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  John  Mitford.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Price  $2.60. 

Bjnron's  Complete  IPoetical  Works.  Edited  by  Thomas  Moore. 
4  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $6.00. 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  Flays  and  Essays.  Complete.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Esq.  1  vol.  12mo.  Price, 
$1.26. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  William  Collins,  Thomas 
Gray,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Notes.     Edited  by  Epes  Sargent     1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers.  Edited  by  Epes  Sar- 
gent.    With  Notes  and  a  Memoir.     1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.     With  Notes  and  a  Memoir.     1  vol.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csosar 
to  the  Abdication  of  James  the  Second,  1688.  By  David 
Hume,  Esq.    A  new  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 


improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  his  Life,  writ- 
ten by  himself.     6  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $7.50. 

"  The  immortal  narrative  of  Hume.  .  •  .  Hume,  whoso  simple  but  profound 
hl8tor\'  will  bo  coeval  with  tho  long  and  eventful  thread  of  English  story." — Aluon, 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  11.  Milnian.  A 
new  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  work. 
6  vols.     12rao.     Price,  $7.50, 

Of  Gibbon,  Mr.  Proscott  says,  **  He  exhibits  his  ideas  in  the  most  splendid  and 
imposing  forms  of  which  the  Knglish  language  is  capable." 

The  History  of  England  firom  the  Accession  of  James  II, 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macauley.     4  vols.     12mo.     Price,  $5.UU. 
*  Tlie  all-accomplished  Mr.  Macauley,  the  most  brilliant  and  captivating  of  Eng- 
lish writers  of  our  day,  seems  to  have  been  bom  for  tho  sole  purpose  of  making  Eng- 
lish histor}'  as  fascinating  as  one  of  Scott's  Bomauces." — Nwih  American  Htview, 

WE  niYE  ALSO  LATELY  PUBLISHED 

The  History  of  Harvard  Uniyersity,    By  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D., 
late  President  of  the  University.    2  vols.     8  vo.     Price,  $5.00. 
A  new  but  limited  edition  of  this  vduable  History  of  our  most  important  Univer- 
sity, has  just  been  published.    The  first  oditioa  has  long  been  Out  of  print,  and  those 
desirous  ot  securing  copies  will  do  well  to  apply  early. 

Text-Book  in  Intelleotual  Philosophy,  for  Schools  and  Colleges; 

containing  an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with  an  Abstract  of  its  History. 

By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College.     12  mo. 

Price,  75  cents. 
President  Champlin  justly  ranks  among  the  most  competent  instructors  of  the 
land.  Ho  has  here  tumishod  a  text-book,  which,  from  its  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness, and  condensed,  yet  lucid  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  very 
extensive  adoption,  as  one  of  the  be^t  elementar}'  treatises  upon  hiteliectual  Philos- 
ophy which  has  yet  appeared." — Chritdan  WUnets. 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose  Book,  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  nec- 
essary for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kahner's  and  Andrews' 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H. 
Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Iligh  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me. 
12mo.     {To  he  recidy  in  a  few  weeks.) 

Christian  Believing  and  living.    Sermons  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington, 
D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  and  Pluramor  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Morals  in  Harvard  College.     Fiflh  Edition,     12mo.     Price,  $1,25. 
Probably  no  volume  of  Sermons  has  appeared  for  many  years  which  has  attracted 
80  much  attention  as  this.    The  publishers  have  received  repealed  requests  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  permission  to  republish,  in  tract  form,  for  wide 
circulation,  single  sermons,  which  have  in  particular  cases  so  powerfully  impressed 
the  hearts  of  the  readers. 

Home  and  College,  A  Public  Address  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Massachusetts  llouso  of  Representatives,  March  8th,  1860,  by  Rev.  P. 
D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  Ac,  &c     16rao. 

Price,  50  cents. 

The  author,  from  hi««  intimate  and  peculiar  relations  with  tho  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity,  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  a  worit  like  this.  Ever\'  parent 
should  read  this  boolc,  written  by  one  so  able  to  advise. 

Sermons  for  the  People.    By  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preacher 
to  the  I  nivcrsity,  &c.,  &c     Sixth  Edition.     12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 
The  publishers  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  relipious  public  to  the 

above  important  and  valuable  works  bv  Dr.  Huntington.    The  deserAcd  popularity 

of  the  author  gives  an  additional  attraction  to  these  volumes. 

'^*Any  of  our  publications  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  tho 
price.     Complete  Catalogues  furnished  to  all  who  desire  them. 

CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  CO., 

117  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 


CHILSOFS  NEW  CONE  FURNACE. 


GARDNER  CIIILSON  of  Boston,  bas  jiurt  completed  and  patented  in  Ameri- 
ca, England,  and  France,  his  new  invention— THE  "  CONE  »  FURNACE— and 
asks  the  special  attention  of  those  about  erecting  or  remodeling  buildings,  as  well 
as  dealers  in  Hot  Air,  Steam,  or  Hot  Water  Furnaces,  and  all  interested  in  Steam 
Power,  to  carefully  examine  this  invention,  which  entirely  changes  the  principle 
and  character  of  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  developing  another  and  a  new  principle^  nnd 
obviating  all  former  objections  to  their  use. 

This  invention  as  applied  to  hot  air  furnaces,  is  represented  by  the  cut  as  a  cluster 
of  cones,  or  tapering  radiators  standing  over  the  fire.  The  fuel  is  held  in  abroad, 
shallow,  pan-shaped  fire  pot,  and  lined  with  soapstone,  firebrick,  or  iron  staves.  The 
series  of  cones  are  larger  at  their  base,  and  terminate  in  small  apertures  or  vents 
at  their  tops,  where  they  unite  with  the  annular  chamber,  which  is  the  only  escape 
for  the  smoke  and  gas  which  passes  up  through  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  mind  that  the  whole  products 
of  combustion  in  tjie  form  of  smoke  and  gas  are  suspended  dh-ectly  over  the  fire, 
confined  or  compressed  into  the  tapering  cones  and  there  continually  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  from  the  fire,  (this  heat  and  light  is 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  top  of  each  cone,  not  unlike  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
sun  glass,)  causing  the  smoke  and  gases  to  become  intensely  heated  and  thorough- 
ly consumed  j  and  the  heat  to  be  continually  impinging  or  bearing  against  the 
tapering  surface  of  the  cones  or  radiators.  By  this  operation  the  formerly  wasted 
smoke  and  gases  lost  in  chimneys^  is  made  equally  available  for  heating  purposes 
with  the  fuel  itself. 

99  and  101  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 


BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

•Pripe  i  ^®'  ^^  '^^^  ^^"^  comprising  20  Tablets,  $5.00 

rKicB,  I  gjjjgi^  Qj^j^g^  5Q .  sijeets  for  any  card  mailed  for       ,40 

Stand  for  same,  and  suitable  for  a  map  stand.  1.50  to 3.00 

These  Tablets  are  especially  calculated  for  the  use  of  all  Primary 
Schools  and  ungraded  District  Schools.  Some  of  them  are  alH> 
adapted  to  Intermediate  and  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools. 

The  set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  Ten  Large  Cartl*. 
Each  Card,  containing  two  Tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
used  independently  of  the  others. 

The  Boston  Primary  School  Manual^  wxthfuR  directions  for  using 
these  cmd  aU  Primary  School  ApparatuSy  is  expected  in  Aprils  18G0. 

Card  No.  1,  contains  Tablet  number  one ;  which  is  an  alphabet  of  small  or 
lower  case  Ictcers,  in  plain,  bold  tinea,  and  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  and  Tablet  num- 
ber two,  which  is  an  Alphabet  of  capitals,  in  corresponding  size  and  style.  This 
style  of  letters  is  found  preferable  to  others,  in  teaching  the  first  steps  of  tho 
Alphabet,  on  account  of  its  boldness  and  freedom  from  all  ornament.  It  is  the 
easiest  letter  to  print  on  the  slate,  and  the  capitals,  on  a  large  scale,  furnish  ex- 
cellent copies  for  drawing  lessons. 

CARn  No.  2,  contains  two  Writing  Tablets.  One  of  these  presents  a  beautiful 
set  of  Script  (japitals,  and  their  elements ;  and  the  other,  the  small  letters,  their 
elements  and  combinations. 

Card  No.  8,  is  devoted  to  the  first  lessons  in  Drawing,  and  the  elements  of 
form.  The  lessons  on  this  card  have  been  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
drawing  that  the  four  fundamental  rales  in  Arithmetic  do  to  the  science  of  num- 
bers. They  constitute  the  Geometrical  basis  of  drawing,  showing  straight 
lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  and  relations,  the  angles,  and  the  principal 
plane  and  solid  geometrical  figures.    Same  as  Boston  Primary  Slate. 

Card  No.  4,  is  also  devoted  to  Drawing.  One  side  contains  familiar  objects 
represented  in  straight  lines,  and  the  other,  familiar  objects  represented  in 
curves. 

Card  No.  5,  contains  two  Alphabet  Tablets.  One  of  them  presents  the  R§g* 
alar  Boman  Character,  and  the  other,  the  Italic.  This  will  furnish  an  agreeable 
variety  to  children  alter  making  some  progress  with  No.  1.  It  also  furnishes  a 
standard  of  the  Roman  letter  in  its  correct  proportions. 

Card  No.  6,  is  designed  to  aid  in  teaching  Entmciation.  On  one  of  its  Tab- 
lets we  find  represented  all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  arranged  in  philosoph- 
ical order;  on  the  other,  eighty-four  examples  of  the  combination  of  two  con- 
sonants, which  are  nearly  all  that  occur  in  common  words. 

Card  No.  7,  shows  the  combinations  of  the  long  and  short  vowels  with  single 
.consonants,  and  is  designed  both  for  readmg  in  the  alphabet  school,  and  for 
drilling  higher  grades  ot  pupils  in  correct  enunciation. 

Card  No.  8,  is  Intended  for  Beading  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Primary 
School.  One  of  its  Tablets  contains  monosyllabic  words,  classed  orlhognipli- 
ically,  and  standing  for  objects,  acts  or  qualities,  with  which  children  arc  famil- 
iar. The  other  contains  short  sentences,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  object  lesson. 

Card  No.  9,  contains  Punctuation  Tablets.  One  of  these  exhibits  the  char- 
acters and  marks  without  the  names.  The  other  gives  the  names  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  use  of  them. 

Card  No.  10,  shows  on  one  side  the  Boman  Numerals,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Arabic,  up  to  a  hundred,  arranged  in  a  table  which  may  be  made  very  useful  in 
the  simple  numerical  operations. 

^Address  F.  C.  Brownoll,  New  Ywk,  or  George  Sherwood,  Chicago,  IlL 


POUTllAITS  Al^^DMEMOlllS, 

WHICH   HATE    ALRP.ADT    BEEN    ISSHED   WITH   THE 

ILLUSTEATED  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PORTRAITS,  Engraved  on  Stoel  from  Photo- 
graphs,  and  printed  on  Plate  Paper  for  Framing,  and  Memoirs  for  Binding,  already 
published,  may  be  had  for  15  centa  each,  cash  or  P.  0.  stamps,  and  will  be  scut  post- 
'  paid  to  any  addresi  by  ordering  of  the  American  agents. 


HI3  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 
HIS  ROYAL  lUGIINKSS  TUB  PKIXCE  OF  WALKS. 
THi:  rniNTESS  l-UEiyK  WILLIAM  OF  PltUSSlA. 
THE  PUINrK  FIIEDER'K  WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA. 
THE  EMPEROR  OP  THE  FRENCH. 
THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  EAlfl.  OF  CARLISLE,  K.  G. 

LORD  PASMURE.      LORD   STANLEY,  M.  P. 

iAni\)  i{i:ou<;nAM.    lord  lyxdherst. 

THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY. 

THE  EARL  OF  EFXJIN. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY.    LORD  EMBCBY. 

W)R1)  HERNERH.      LORD  BURY. 

I/>RD  CHELMSFORD.  VISCOUNT  PALMBR8T0N. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSEIj,  M.  P.     LORD  CAMPBELL. 

WILLIAM  EWERT  GLADSTONE,  M.  P. 

SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS,  BART.,  M.  P. 

JOSEPH  WARNEV  HENLEY,  M.  P. 

SIR  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKIXGTON,  M.  P. 

SIR  FITZROY  KEIiLEY,  Q.  C,  M.  P. 

I/)RD  MACAULAY.     VISCOUNT  C03IBERMBRE. 

GEN.  SIR  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  (LORD  CLYDE.) 

THE  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN. 

SIR  JOHN  LAIRD-MAIN  LAWRENCE,  BART. 

major-(;exeral  sir  a.  WILSOX,  BART. 


HIS  EMINENCE    CARDINAL   WISEMAX. 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

JOHN  BRH.HT,  K.S<^,  M.  P. 

PHILIP  LOCKE  KING,  M.  P. 

FRANK    CROSSLEY,   ESQ  ,  M.    P. 

T.  S.  DUNCO.MBE,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

WILLIAM   SCOLEFIELD,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALTER  CAHDKN,  BAKT. 

DAVID  WILLIAMS  WIKE,  Ki»Q, 

SIR    JOHN    RATCLlFF,    KNIGHT. 

BARON   ALEXANDER   VOX  HUMBOLDT. 

PROFESSOR    FARADAY,   F.    R.    S..  1).  C.  I^ 

ISAMDARD   KINGDOM   KRENKL,  ESQ.,  C   B. 

CAPT.  HARRISON,  OFTHE**GREAT  EASTERS." 

JOSEPH  STURtiE. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE,  ESQ.,  LL.  D. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISJON,  BART. 

THOMAS   WRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.  A.,  V.  S.  A. 

JAMES   WILLIAM   CILBART,  ESQ  ,  K.  R.  S- 

WILLIAM  l^WELL   FRITH,  ESQ.,  R.  A, 

JOHN   GIBSON,  ESQ.,  IL  A. 

JOHN  B.  GOUGH,  ESQ. 

SIR  HUGH   MCALMOXT   CHAIRXE.S,  M.  P. 

MR.  JUSTICE KEATIXG     MR  SAi:j"T.SHtE,<J.8. 

THEHON.  EDWARD   KVERI-rrr. 

w.  H.  pRKsc<rrr,  d.  c.  l. 


GEXERAL  SIR  W.  FEXWICK  WILLIAMS,  BART. 'CILARLKS  DICKENS,  ESQ.   ALREirT  8MITH,ESQ. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  ASHE  WINDIIA.M.  {  CHARLES  KEAN,  IC^Q.,  F    S.  A. 

MAJ.  GEN.  SIR  J.  EARDLEY  WILMOT   INGLIS.  SAMUEL  PHELPS,  ESQ.  J.  II.  BUCK  STONE,  ESQ. 

GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  FOX  BURGOYNE. 

L'T  GEX.  sir  GEO.  WAKELYN  HARRY   SMITH. 

ADMIRAL  I»in>  LYONS.      BARON   BRUNNOW. 

HIS  III* NNTHE  MAHARAJAH  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

SIR  JAMSErJEK  JKlvJEEBHOY,  BART. 

MARSHAL  PELISSIER,  DUG  DE  MALAKOFF. 

THE  HON.  GEORGE  MIFFLIN  DALLAS. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLtt. 

THE    BISHOP   OF  WINCHESTER. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER. 

8.   WILBEUFORCE,  D.  1).,  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD 

THE   BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

WALTER  FARQUHARHOOK,   D.  D. 

A'CHDEAC'X  DKNLSO.V.  REV.  J.  C.  M.  BELLEW 

REV.  HUGH  MCNEILE,  D.  D 

REV    R.  MAGUIKE,  M.  A. 

REV.  HUGH  STOWELL  BROWN. 

REV.  HUGH  STOWELL,  M.  A. 

REVEREND  JOHN  CUMMING,  D.  D. 

REV.  ANDREW  REED,  D.  D. 

REV.    JOHN    ANGELL    JAMES. 

REV.  WILLIAM   MORLEZ  PUNSHON 

REV.    SAMUEL    DOUSLAND     WADDY. 


PAUL  MORPHY.      MADAM  ALBUM. 

M ADEMOISELLE  PICCOLOM I X 1. 

MISS  ARRABELLA  GODDARD. 

MISS  AMY  SEDGWICK. 

MADEMOISELLE  TITIHXS. 

MADAM    CLARA    XOVELLO. 

MADEMOISELLE  r.U A RDU<rL 

MADEMOISELLE  LOTTI  I>K  LA  SVANTA 

MADAM   ANNA  BISHOP. 

SIR  TATTON  8YKE8,  BART. 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  ESQ.,  Q.  C  ,  D.  C.  L. 

MR.  JUSTICE   HALIBURTON,  M.  P. 

MARTIN   K.  TUPPKR,   ESQ  ,  D.  C.  L. 

DAVID  ROBERTS,  ESQ  ,R.  A. 

M.  GIACOMO  MEYERBEER. 

MICHAEL  COSTA,  Fj>Q. 

MADEMOISELLE  VICTORIA  BALFE. 

MADEMOISELLE  PENt**. 

mS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  I'RIXCE  ALFRED 

THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

THE  MAKQUIS  OF  LANSDOWXE. 

THE  KEV.  C.  H.  SPUKtJEON. 

SIB  JOHN  FRANKLIN.    Rll  HARD  COUDEN,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  E.Mi. 

WILLIAM    CHAMBERS,  Et»Q. 


epon 

qivirterly  Hub^crrption  of  S2,  or  yearly,  $8,  by  marking  this  list,  and  forwaixliug  it  to  ihc 
office,  14  Hanover  street.,  Boston. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  for  a  quarter  or  a  vear  receive  their  Portraits  free  from  fuldp. 

Ca."*e<  for  binding  63  Portraits  and  Memoirs,  whicn  form  a  beautiful  volume  for  the 
draxvin'j:  rc»om  table,  are  now  ready,  SI  each. 

Pnvjf  impressions  of  any  of  the  above,  on  large  paper,  for  framing,  S1.25,  on  India,  $2,60 
eacti. 

HEN&T  A.  BROWV  ft  CO ,  H  haxoter  street,  bostox. 


SELECTION   OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 


IEZT-B00X8  I0B: 

SPELLING  AND  DERNING. 

Smith's  Little  Spelling- Book,  10  cents. 
Price'!  Englisb  speller,  10  cents. 
Parker  &,  Waiaon's  Natiooal  Primer,  15  cents. 
Parker  &  Watson'i  Elementary  Spetleri  16  cents. 
Smith's  Juvenile  Definer,  25  cents. 
READING  AND  GRAMMAR. 
Parker  &  Watson's  National  Reader,  No.  1, 25  cts. 
Parker  ic  Watson's    Nation'l  Reader,  No.  2, 

3d  cents. 
Northeod's  Little  Orator,  30  cents. 
Clark's  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  30  cts. 


PBIMABT  CLhSSBA, 

ARITHMETIC. 

DaTies'  Primary  Arithmetic,  16  cents. 

DaTies'  lotelleetuai  Arithmetic,  25  cents. 

Davies'  First  Lesitons  in  Arithmetic,  25  cents. 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Monteith's   First    Lessons    in   Geography,  2( 
cents. 

Monteith's  Introtluction  to  the  Manual,  40  cents. 

Monteith's  Youth's  History  of  the  United  States, 
50  cents 
WRITINGBOOKS. 

Beer's  Self-Instructing  Writing- Books,  10  cents. 


IEZT-B0GK8  FOB  OnEBlOEDIATE  GLASSES. 


SPELLING  AND  DICTATION. 

Smith's  Grammar-School  Speller,  40  cents. 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises,  25  cents. 
READING,  COMPOSITION.  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Parker  de  Watson's  Nation'l  Reader,  No.3,50cts. 

Parker  &  Watson's  Nation'l  Reader,  No.  4, 75  cts. 

Brookfield's  Fir&t  Book  in  Composition,  40  cts. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammar,  60  cents. 
GEOGRAPAY  AND  HISTORY. 

Monteith's  New  Manual  of  Geography,  60  cents. 

Willard's  School  History  of  the  U.  Slates,  75 cts. 
ARITHMETIC. 

DsTies'  New  School  Arithmetic,  46  cents. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Nonon's  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosof>hy,  60 
cents. 

Porter's  First  Book  of  Chemistry,  60  cents. 

Norton  A  Porter's  First  Book  or  Science,  tl.OO. 

Theodore  Thinker's  Botany.  30  cents. 

Carl's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.  38  cents. 

Chamber's  Treasary  of  Knowledge,  76  cent& 
MUSIC. 

Kingsley 's  Juvenile  Choir,  38  cents. 

Curtis*  Little  Singer,  60cenis. 
WRITING-BOOKS. 

Beer's  System  of  Penmanship,  Per  No.  12  cents. 


TKZT-BOGKS  FOB  ADTAKGED  GLA88ES. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography,  25  cents. 

Martm's  Orthoeptst,  25  cents. 

Parker  A  Wat«on's  Pronouncing  Speller,  86  cts. 

Smith's  Definer's  Manual.  60  cents. 
READING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

Parker  dc  Watson's  National  Reader,  No.  5,  tl. 

Northend's  National  Orator,  75  centa. 

Northend's  Entertaining  Dialogues,  75  cents. 

Boyd's  English  Poets— Thomson,  AftUon,  Cow- 
per.  Young,  and  PoUoek,  each  75  cents. 
ARITHMETIC  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Davies'  University  Arithmetic,  75  cents. 

Davies'  New  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents. 

Davies'  Elementary  Geometry,  $1  00. 

Davies'  Practical  Mathematics  tl.00. . 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

McNally's  Complete  System  of  Geography,  $1. 

Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  $i.SO, 

Willard's  Universal  History,  •  1.60. 

Ricord's  Roman  History,  tlXlO. 


GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  Ac. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammar,  60  cents. 

Welch's  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence,75  cts 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Composition,  60  cents. 
NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Popular  Physics,  $l.W. 

Porter's  Principles  of  Chemistry,  tiOO. 

Page's  Elements  of  Geology,  75  cents. 

Hamilton's  Animal  and  Veget.  Physiology,  75ctS. 

Chamber's  Natural  History,  $1  00. 
MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  30  cents. 

Willard's  Morals  for  the  Young.  SO  cents. 
WRITING  AND.  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Beer's  System  of  Penmanship,  Per  No.  10  cents. 

Smith  A,  Martin's  System  of  Book-keeping,  75  cts. 

Blanks  to  ihe  same,  3  Nos.,  37  cents. 
MUSIC  AND  DEVOTION. 

Curtis'  School  Vocalist,  75  cents. 

Brooks'  Manual  of  Devotion,  50  cents. 

Christian  Melodies,  50  c 


TEXI-BOOU  VOB  AtfiAT^gifTPft  AlTD  OOUaQSi. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Davies'  University  Algebra,  tl.Oa 
Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra,  tl.60. 
Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trigonm.  tl.SO 
Davies'  Elements  of  Survey mg,  SI. 60. 
Davies'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  •2.00. 
Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry,  t^-OO. 
Davies'  Shades.  Shadows,  and  Perspective,  •2.50. 
Davies  ic  Peck's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  •2.60. 
Davies'  Logic  of  Mathematics,  •1.00. 
Church's  Elements  of  Calculus,  •2.0a 
Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  S^-OO. 
Courtenay's  Elements  of  Calculus,  ^2  50. 
Peck's  Elements  of  Mechanics,  •l.SO. 
Bartiett's  Synthetic  Mechanics,  •d  00. 
Bartlett's  Optics  and  Acoustics,  92  00. 
Bartiett's  Spherical  Astronomy,  •3.50. 
Bartlett's  Analytical  Mechanics,  ^4  00. 
Hack  ley's  Trigonometry,  ^2  GO. 
Gillespie  on  Roads  and  Railroads,  •1.60. 
Lardner  on  the  Steam-Engine,  •1.50. 
LOGIC,  RHETORIC.  Ao. 
Boyd's  Elements  of  Logic,  75  cents. 
Malian's  System  of  Logic.  •1.50. 
Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism,  ^  Boyd,  •1.00. 


Mahan's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  •1.00. 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
•100. 

Dwight's  Modern  Philology.  •1.75. 

Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric,  75  cents. 

Mansfield's  Political  Manual.  •!  Oa 
BROOK'S  LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASSICS,    j 

Brook's  First  Latin  Lessons,  50  cents. 

Brook's  Ilistoria  Sacra,  50  cents. 

Brook's  Crcsar's  Commentaries,  •!  25. 

Brook's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  •sZ.OO. 

Broolc's  Collectanea  Evangelica,  60  cents. 

Brook's  First  Greek  Lessons,  60  cents. 

French— Pujol   and    Van   Norman's  complete 
French  Class- Book,  •1.5a 
NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Emmon's  Manual  of  Geology,  •!  60. 

Wood's  Class  Book  of  Botany     New  edition,  •2. 

Darby's  St^nt hern  Botany,  •l.SO. 

Gregory's  Orcanic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  •3. 

Mclntyre  on  the  Uiie  of  the  Globes.  •100. 

Huntington's  Manual  of  the  Fine  Arts.  •!  00. 

Chadbourne's  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  75- 
cents. 

Willard's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  75  cents. 


The  above  Books  are  published  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR,  New  York. 


A.  6.  BARNES  &  fiURE. 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

Bt  Moktkith  &  McNallt. 

1.  MONTEITH'S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  .    26  cents. 

2.  MONTEITITS  INTRODUCTION, 40     *« 

3.  MONTEITH'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,    ...      60      " 

4.  McNALLY'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY,      .    .     .    $1.00 

LOCAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  PHYSICAL  OEOOIIAPHY  COMBINED  IN  M'NAUT'S 

SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

100  Pagei  DeToted  to  I^ocal  and  DescriptlTe  OeogTaplij; 

THB    REMAININa   PAGES   TO   PHYSICAL    QBOORAPHT,   ILLUSTRATED   BT 

nP'WO  lBlplezi.cU.c5i.    OlxAirtflio 

88  Xapi,  lartudlng  HEW  Xapf  of  lONSBOTA,  CALIFOBHIA,  KAKBAB, 
HJKHttAnifA^  and  DAOOTAH. 

In  its  new  form,  it  obviates  the  use  of  a  separate  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, presenting  as  it  does  the  leading  features  of  that  branch  un- 
der proper  divisions.  As  no  change  will  be  made  in  its  retail  price, 
(one  dollar,)  it  is  now  before  the  public  at  one-half  the  price  of  other 
Geographies  embracing  the  features  comprehended. 

The  success  of  this  work,  with  the  lower  numbers  of  the  Series,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  (Monteith^s,)  has  been  unprecedented. 

It  is  used  in  more  than  60  Academies  op  the  State  of  New 
York. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Geographies  used  in  the 
OiTY  of  New  York  are  of  Monteith  and  McNally. 

They  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
Jic  Schools,  Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland, 
Schools  of  Milwaukee,  Schools  of  New  Orleans,  Lancaster,  New  Ha- 
ven, Indianapolis,  Richmond,  (Va.,)  Columbus,  New  London,  Toledo, 
Springfield,  Norwalk,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
have  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  county  associations  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  have  been  recommended  in  nearly  every  State,  where 
official  recommendations  have  been  made — including  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

For  favorable  terms  for  the  first  introduction  of  any  text-books 
belonging  to  the  National  Series  apply  to  the  publishers, 

A  &  BARNES  &  BURR, 

61  &  53  John  Strbbt,  New  York. 
JVSend  for  A.  S.  B.  is  B,\  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


A.  A  BARNES  &  BURR.  Bl  ^  S3  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  SCIIOOHJOOKS. 

PUBLISHED   BT  A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 
61  and  63  Jobn  St*9  Neur  York. 


The  National  Primer,  15  ctfl* 
National  First  Reader,  25  CtS. 
National  Second  Reader,  .37 1-3  ots. 
National  Third  Reader,  50  ots. 


National  Fourth  Reader,  75  Cts. 
National  Fifth  Reader,  $1. 
National  Elementary  Speller,  15  OtB. 
National  Pronouncing  Speller,  25  Ots. 


The  publishers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  to  their  list  of  Standard  School-books,  many  ad- 
ditions to  which  have  recently  been  made. 

The  publication  of  their  new  Elementary  Speller  in  July,  1859, 
completed  their  new  Series  of  Readers  and  Spellers.  These  text- 
books have  been  prepared  regardless  of  expense,  and  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  in  full  confidence  that  they  will  be  found  superior  to  all 
others  in  the  range  and  character  of  their  selections,  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  their  explanatory  matter,  and  in  mechanical  execution. 

Although  so  recently  completed,  the  publishers  have  received  a  far 
greater  number  of  testimonials  than  they  can  consistently  publish. 

They  are  already  in  successful  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Washington,  Wilmington,  Milwaukee,  Syra- 
cuse, Toledo,  Newport,  Trenton,  Newark,  Lancaster,  Rome,  Water- 
town,  (N.  Y.,)  Watertown,  (Wisconsin,)  Houston,  (Texas,)  Portland, 
(Oregon,)  Hudson,  Stamford,  Rockford,  Oshkosh,  Lansing,  i^iles,  Kal- 
amazoo, Belleville,  Pougfakeepsie ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  academies, 
seminaries,  and  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  ^* American  "  says : — 

The  National  Series  of  Readers  and  the  Pronouncing  Speller  are 
decidedly  superior  to  any  Readers  and  Spellers  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining. 

The  Western  "" Christian  Advocate''  says:— 

This  Series  embraces  six  volumes  of  Progressive  Readers,  beginning 
with  a  simple  primer,  or  primary  word-builder,  and  ending  with  a  fine 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  series  that  pleases  us  so  well  as  this. 

The  New  York  "TVacA^r"  says  of  the  National  Fifth  Reader:— 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  the  best  High  School  Reader 
yet  offered  to  the  public. 


A.  8.  BARNES  &  BURR,  51  AND  53  JOHN  firTREET,  NEW  TORE. 

The  Hartford  '^Christian  Secretary^  says: — 

These  volumes  are  strictly  graded,  and  so  simply,  yet  natarally,  ar- 
ranged, that  the  pupil,  under  a  competent  instructor,  can  not  fail  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish educatiou.  We  know  of  no  series  of  books  for  the  young  pupil 
better  adapted  for  the  end  designed  than  the  National  Series  of 
Headers. 

The  Albany  "  Spectator  "  says : — 

In  all  the  elements  of  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  the 
National  Series  of  Readers  are  destined  to  take  a  most  important 
and  commanding  place  in  the  system  of  teaching.  They  take  the 
child  and  literally  build  him  up  in  the  English  language,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  himself,  inseparable  from  his  very  existence.  The 
letter-press  and  the  engravings  in  the  ^*  Second  Header  "  are  the  most 
perfect  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  school-books.  If  you  want  to  see 
masterly  execution  in  the  printing  art,  look  at  that  little  book.  Its 
engravings  rival  the  finest  copper-plate  impressions. 

The  "  North-western  Christian  Advocate  "  says : — 

We  have  never  examined  a  series  of  school-books — and  their  name 
is  legion  in  this  country — ^in  which  were  combined  so  many  excellent 
points  as  we  have  noted  in  the  six  handsome  volumes  of  Progressive 
Readers  named. 


DAVIES'  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Tlie  universally  acknowledged  merit  of  Davies'  Mathematical 
Course  secured  for  his  new  Arithmetics  and  new  Elementary  and 
University  Algebras  a  degree  of  attention  seldom  accorded  to  the 
works  of  any  author  of  text-books.  The  remarkable  adaptation  of 
the  new  arithmetics  to  the  business  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  rare 
combination  of  science  and  art  so  strikingly  apparent  in  the  clear, 
concise,  and  logical  definitions,  and  appropriate  examples,  of  both  the 
new  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  has  contributed  to  the  great,  increase 
in  circulation  of  Davies'  Series  the  last  few  years.  The  old  and  new 
Arithmetics  have  reached  a  sale  of  one-quarter  of  a  million  copies 
annually,  while  the  higher  Mathematics  are  the  standard  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  country. 

DAVIES'  NEW  INTELLECTUAL  AEITHMETIC,      25  cents. 


PRIllART 

15 

SCHOOL                           " 

45 

UNIVERSITY                 " 

'76 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,     . 

.    76 

UNIVERSITY            "             .    . 

$1 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR. 


THE  MOST  SIMPLE,  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


CLARK'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Price  .30 
CLARK'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,      "    .40 

CLARK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, "    .60 

KET  TO  CLARK'S  SYSTEM  OF  GRAMMAR,      ..."    .50 
CLARK'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  CHART, "     $2 

From  Prof.  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

Clark's  system  of  Grammar  is  wortliy  the  marked  attention  of  the 
friends  of  education. 

Its  points  of  excellence  are  of  the  most  decided  character. 

Among  them  are : — 

Ist.  The  justness  of  its  ground-principle  of  classification. 

2d.  Its  thorough  and  yxii  simple  and  transparent  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  the  language — according  to  its  ground-principle. 

The  absence  of  this  analysis  has  hitherto  precipitated  the  study  of 
Grammar  upon  a  surface  of  dry  details,  bare  authorities,  and  useless 
technicalities. 

dd.  Its  happy  method  of  illustrating  the  relations  of  elements  by 
diagrams. 

These,  however  uncouth  they  may  appear  to  the  novice,  are  really 
simple  and  philosophical.     Of  their  utility  there  can  be  no  question. 

4th,  The  tendency  of  the  system,  when  rightly  taught,  to  cultivate 
habits  of  nice  discrimination  and  close  reasoning,  together  with  skill 
in  illustrating  truth. 

5th.  The  system  is  thoroughly  progressive  and  practical.  Let  any 
clear-headed,  independent-minded  teacher  master  the  system,  and  then 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  testimony. 

From  the  Racine  Advocate, 

Clark's  Grammar  is  a  new  thing  in  the  study  of  language.  By  his 
system  the  black-board,  the  great  weapon  of  the  mcKlern  educator, 
is  made  to  play  an  important  part  even  in  the  ordinarily  dry  and  dull 
study  of  English  Grammar. 

His  diagrams  are  at  once  simple  and  unique  in  conception,  and 
universal  in  application.  The  most  wild  and  uncouth  sentences  ever 
wrote,  with  the  most  polished  and  mellifluous  of  Byron  or  Tom  Moore, 
are  readily  caught,  tamed,  and  made  to  trot,  in  double  or  single  har- 
ness, through  the  scholars*  parsing  vocabulary. 

While  looking  over  the  pages  of  Clark's  New  Grammar,  we  could 
but  think  of  old  Lindley  Murray,  and  the  aching  heads  that  used,  in 
our  boyish  days,  to  pour  over  his  crabbed  pages,  and  wonder  why  no- 
body ever  thought  of  so  obvious  an  improvement  before. 


PELTOITS  SYSTEM  OF  6E06RAPHT. 


The  sabecriber  havinisf  the  General  Agency  in  the  West,  for  the  sale  and  intro- 
duction of  Pblton^s  Outline  Maps  and  Keys,  and  havinpf  arrangements  that 
enable  him  to  offer  superior  facilitit's  for  obtaining  them,  would  respectfully  in'vife 
tlie  attention  of  Teachers,  School  Ofiusers,  and  otbera  interested  in  Education,  to 
Uieir  examination. 

If riflBER,  SIZE,  PRICE,  ETC.,  OF  THE  MAPS. 

1.  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMIS- 

PHERE, 7  feet  by  7  feet. 

2.  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  MAP  OF  THE  EASTERN  HEMIS- 

PHERE, 7  feet  by  7  feet. 

Price  of  the  two  Hemisphere  Maps  with  a  Key, $10.00 

3.  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BRITISH  PROVINCES,  MEXICO, 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  7  feet  by 
7  feet. 

Price  of  the  Map  of  the  United  States,  etc., $5.00 

4.  MAP  OF  EUROPE,  6  feet  by  7  feet. 

5.  MAP  OF  ASIA,  6  feet  by  7  feet. 

6.  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  AFRICA,  6  feet  by  7  feet. 

Price  of  these  three  Maps,  each, $3.34 

Price  of  the  ftiU  series  of  Six  Maps  and  Key, $86.00 

Either  of  the  following  is  offered  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  who  will  secure  the 
Mubscriber  the  sale  of  a  set  of  Pclton^s  Ootune  Maps,  to  be  used  in  a  school  not 
heretofore  supplied  with  them  : — 

1.  LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  GA^ZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

2.  WEBSTER»S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  Edition. 

3.  TWO  DOZEN  KEYS  TO  PELTON'S  MAPS. 

4.  COLTON'S  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO  AND  CEN- 

TRAL   AMERICA;    showing  the  Country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacifio.    Size  63  by  68  inches.     Price,  $6.00. 

5.  DR.  CUTTER^S  ANATOMICAL  PLATES,  8  in  the  Set.    Price,  $6.00. 

Any  other  articles  or  books,  to  the  Talue>f  t5,  may  be  selected,  as  a  preoiiam,  initead  of 
either  of  the  above. 

For  8ec\iring  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  Maps,  any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  proportiooal 
part  of  either  premium,  and.  by  the  payment  of  the  other  part  of  #5,  may  select  either. 

Any  one  having  purchased  part  of  the  Maps,  and  paid  the  additional  sum  required  to  pro- 
cure eitlier  of  (he  premiums,  will,  at  any  time,  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  remaining  Maps  of 
the  Series  at  20  per  cent,  from  the  regular  price. 

A  full  or  part  set  of  Pelton's  Maps  and  either  premium,  will  be  delivered  at  any  Express 
Office  in  the  West  for  •1.60  in  addition  to  the  price. 

Those  desiring  it,  can  have  any  additional  premiums  by  payment  of  #5  each. 

Any  one  having  secured  the  subscriber  the  sale  of  one  fuli  set  of  the  Maps,  will  be  entitled 
to  10  per  cent,  on  all  further  sales  secured,  In  addition  to,  or  S8  per  cent,  without  the  premi- 
ums offered  above. 

To  such  as  desire  to  procure  School  Furniture  or  Philosophical  Apparatus,  the  subscriber 
offers  the  following 

INDUCEMENTS: 

Pblton's  Outlinb  Maps,  Globbs,  or  Books,  to  the  value  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  order,  will  be  allowed  to  purchasers  for  all  Furniture  and  Apparatus  procured  through 
the  subscriber,  or  from  such  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  he  msy  indicate,  and  the  Furniture 
and  Apparatus  will  be  supplied  at  the  maker's  mostfavorable  raiea. 

The  main  object  of  the  subscriber,  is  the  sale  of  Pelron's  Outline  Maps,  but  he  also  aims  to 
supply  evary  varietv  of  SCHOOL  REQUISITES,  at  more  favorable  rates  than  the  same  or 
similar  articles  can  be  procured  elsewhere ;  and  he  it  confident  hit  arrangementt  enable  kirn 
to  do  to. 

For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  above,  or  any  other  School  requisites,  call  on  ths 
subscriber,  at  the  Boolcstore  of  D.  B.  Cookb  A  Co.,  No.  Ill  Lake  Street,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  306  West  Raodolph  Street,  or  address  by  moil, 


JOHN  H.  ROLFE,  Box  2509,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
fSS^^ff^nts  wanted. 


AMEBICAN   EXCELSIOR 


K 


\ad  ivxmimt  Mmh, 


The  Pioneer  and  largest  of  all  Similar  Establishments  h  the  UnioL 
Office  :  |  cqj^j^^  Qp  Hawkins  and  Ivkrs  Sts.,  Boston, 


An  lUattrated  Caialogui  and  inJormoHon  forvHirdcd,  on  appliaUiofh  «y  wati  or 

oikervme 


tBtand,  MWidmf  ioAMint  OwgffHi,  im  »•  yjj'jj^,/;!  Jf  MaMaihifT"? 


DODFS  MATHEMAHGAL   SERIES. 

BY  JAMES  B.  DODD,  A.  M. 

Late  Morrison  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky. 

SLEMSMTABY  FBACHOAL  ABIIHXEXIC, tO.0O 

HiaH  SCHOOL  ABUHlCEnC, CM 

ELEKENTABT  ^rnwratk^ CM 

HiaHBCfHOOLALGXHRiL, L25 

GEOIOEIBT  AHBMSVSUBATIOir,....^ LOO 

TBIGOirOXEIBT,  BUHVJSYJJIG,  fto.,  fto., L25 

XS7  10  ABIXHIIEnCiy 0.38 

XET  TO  AL0EBBA8, 0.M 

These  Books  have  been  adopted  by  many  prominent  schools  and 
Colleges,  and  an  examination  of  them  is  invited. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  • $0.60 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 1-25 

By  WORTHINGTOX  nCK)KER,  M.  D.,  Tali  Coluob. 

Hooker^s  First  Book  has  been  adopted  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of 

Boston  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  several 

other  cities.     Ilooker's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

is   the  text-book   of  many  prominent 

Academies,  and  nearly  all  the 

Normal  Schools,  in 

the  United 

States. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY,    $1.25. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ASTRONOMY,    75  cts. 

By  prof.  BROCKLESBY,  TRiNrrr  Colltoi. 

The  Author  of  these  beautifully  illustrated  Text-books  has  aimed  to 

preserve  the  great  principles   and  amazing  facts  of  the 

science  in  their  integrity ;  and  to  arrange,  explain, 

and  illustrate  them,  that  they  may  be 

clear  and  intelligible  to 

faithful  students. 

jCy  Copies  of  our  Publications  sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  one-half  the  annexed  prices. 

PRATT,  OAKLEY  <fe  CO.,  Pubushkrs, 

21  Murray  St.,  New  York, 


PALMER'S  BOOE-EEEPINa,  45  cents. 

BLANKS,  4  NOS.,   50  CENTS  PER  SET.  ' 

By  Prof.  3,  H.  Palmer,  New  York  Free  Academy. 

This  is  the  text-book  used  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Schools. 

From  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  Merchants,  Mechanics- 
Lawyers,  Physicians,  Farmers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  discipline  in  Arith, 
metic,  Orthography,  and  Penmanship,  which  it  affords.  Book-keeping 
should  form  an  indispensable  part  of  school  instruction,  especially  in 
Female  Schools. 

Analytical  English  Grammar,  60  cts 

Introduction  to  do.,  95  cents. 

By  Rev.  P.  BULLIONS,  D.  D. 

These  standard  Books  are  text-books  in  many  Academies,  Semina- 
ries, Public  and  Private  Schools,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

/ST  Among  the  Public  Schools  in  which  these  books  are  known 
/ST  to  be  text-books,  are  those  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
S^  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  (N.  Y.,)  Lancaster, 
S^  Reading,  (Pa.,)  Washington,  (D.  C.,)  Mobile,  (Ala.,)  Memphis, 
/Sr<Tenn.,)  Sacramento,  (Cal.)  They  are  also  adopted  by  the 
J^*  Boards  of  Education  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Iowa. 

THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS 

Form  part  of  a  Series  of  English^  Latin^  and  Greek  Orammars, 

Lessons^  Readers,  etc^  on  the  same  plan. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  books  of  this  series  are  as  popular  as  the 
English  Grammars.  The  Greek  Grammar  is  the  text-book  of  ninety- 
five  Academies  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

J^*  The  books  of  this  series  are  well  printed,  and  strongly  bound 
in  sheep. 

Peissner's  English  German  6ramma,r   $1.00. 

A  Comparative  Grammar,  based  on  the  aflSnity  of  the  two  languages. 
By  Prof.  PsissNER,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

DEBCEIFTITE  CATALOGXTES  FVRHI8EED  GBATIS. 

PRATT,  OAKLEY  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

21  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


owrrtM  \  25 Howard 8t,  Hew  York, )F.  0.  BBOWWELL.  8ec^. 

OFFICES,  ;222  and  124  Lake  St,  Chicago,  lU.  iGEO.  SHERWOOD,  Fred: 

Z*3El.ZOZI   XiXfilV*    «rAZi.xi.AX*7-«   X800. 


No.    1.  Orrery, $10.00 

•*      2.  Braw  Orrery 12.50 

••      3.  Be«t  BraM  Orrery 15.00 

'*      4.  Tellurian 

•*      5.  Geared  Tellurian 8.00 

«      6.  Brats  Geared  TeUurian, 10.00 

*  7.  BraM        ♦•  '*         nicer,...  13.50 
«  8.  Brats        *•           •*          best,...  15.00 

**      0.  Celestial  Sphere, 8.00 

*'  10.  Celestial  Spller^  with  sections,.. 

**     11.  Gyroscope,  two  rings, 5  00 

**    12.  Gyroscope,  three  rings, 8.00 

«*    13.  Gyroscope      ••        »»    best, 10.00 

•*  14.  Barnard^s  Expiation  of  Gyroscope,    .25 

«<  14a.  Snell's  Explanation  of       **             35 

••    15.  Pyrometer M.OOand    5.00 

•«    16.  Terrestrial  Globe,  (5-inch.) 1.50 

••  16a.        '*         Toy  Globe,  (3-incb,).    1.00 

•*    17.  Terrestrial  Globe,  (8-inch.) 5.50 

*'  18.  Do.,  Brass  Mounted,  in  Meridian,   8.00 

**  18a.  [k>.,  with  Horizon  and  Quadrant,  10.00 

**  19.  Hemisphere  Globe,  (3-inch.)....     l.OO 

*«  90.  Hemisphere  Globe,  (5-incb,)....     1.50 

••    21.  Dissected  Cone, 1.50 

*'    22.  Do.,  with  colored  sections, 2.00 

**    23.  Geometrical  Forms,  large 2.50 

**  83a.  Shepherd^s  Decimal  Bfocka, ....     S.50 

**    S3b.  Geometrical  Forms, 1  .UU 

"    24.  Arithmetical  Solids, 1.00 

**  25.  Geem.  Forms  and  Aritb.  Solids,    1.50 

"  25a.  Geometrical  Forms  and  Arith- 
metical Solids,  in  wood  box,..    2.00 

*^    36.  Numeral  Frame,  100  balb, 63 

"    27.  Numeral  Frame,  144    **     76 

**    28.  Cube  Root  Blocks 50 

**    S9.  Double  Cube  Root  Blocks 75 

*•  30.  Sixty-Four  Inch  Cubes,  «2.00  to    3.00 

**    31.  MngneU i{5,  .50,  .75,  and    1.00 

**    32.  Pointing  Bods, .25  and      .50 

*  33.        "  "    extra  long 75 

**    34.  Blackboard  Rubbers,  No.  3, 50 

••      "  Do.,  smaller,  No.  2, 40 

"      "         Do,  smnller.  No.  1, JO 

"    35.  Alphabet  Blocks, .75 

'     »  Alphabet  Blocks,  Cubes, 1.00 


No.  37.  Glass  Ink  Welk,  per  dox., $    .75 

••    •*         Do.  with  iron  covers,  per  dor,  1  JO 
**    38.  Glass  Ink  Welb,  in  metal  ease. 

perdoz. 2J0 

•♦    39.  Glass  Pump. 2J0 

"     "    Glass  Forcing  Pump, 3J0 

**    40.  Glass  Syphons .25,  .50,  and      .75 

**    41.  Primary  Drawing  Sla»e.  No.  ],..      JSS 

" No.  2...      30 

'*    41a.  Boston  Primary  Slat^  No.  1...      S5 
"     "         *•  »  •       No.  2,..      55 

*'    41b.  Noiseless  N.  T.  Drawing  Slate,      JM 
^    41c  Noiseless  Boston       **  **  .98 

**    43.  High  School  Slate,  No.  1, JO 

"     •*        "        »»  w     No.?, JS 

••    43.  Double"  "      No.  1, .00 

••     ••    Double"  «      No.  2 .70 

"    44. 

"    45.  Primary  Drawing  Book 10 

**    46.  Teacher*s  Letter  to  Parents,  per 

hundred 9.00 

**    47.  UniTersal  School  Regitftef,. .  .3S| 

.50,.75,and IJOO 

"    47a.  Class  RegUter, .25.  J8.  and      .50 

"    48.  First  Lessons  in  Astronomy J30 

**    49.  Teacher's  Guide  to  Illostnitioa,..  JO 

"    50.  Letter  Table,  on  Stand, 15.00 

**    51.  Figure  Table,  large, 4.00 

"    59.  Letter  Table, 2.95 

"    53.      "         ••     smaller, 175 

•*    54.      "         *         -       IJO 

•I    55.      a         H         u       joo 

•«    56r      ••  *         "       .75 

57.  Figure  Table, .75 

58.  R  **     JO 


58. 
59. 
60. 
u 

61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65 
6I{; 
67. 


Primary  School  Set, 5ilO 

"         "inwoedboz,    5J0 

Common  School  Set, 90.00 

Common  School  Set, 30.00 

Common  School  Pel. 95.00 

Common  School  Set 34.00 

Hi^h  School  Set, 45.00 

Hijrh  School  Set. 50.00 

High  School  Set, 60.00 


HOLBROOKES  SCHOOL  APPARATUS  GO'S 
SLATES. 


Holbrook's  Nkw  York   Drawing  Slate,  No.  1,  25  els.,  No.  2, 

larger,  30  cts. 
Boston  Primary  School  Slatb,  No.  1  and  2,  each,  25  cts. 

These  Slates  are  expressly  adapted  to  the  system  of  Primary  Instruction  now 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbriek,  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  that  city.  Full  directions  for 
using  them  will  be  given  in  the  Boston  Primary  School  Manual,  (which  will  he 
furnished  at  the  Teachers*  Home,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago.)  No.  2  has  an  advanced 
series  of  copies.     Being  of  real  slate,  they  can  not  be  sent  by  mail. 

Noiseless  New  York  Drawing  Slate,  mailed  for  20  cents. 
Noiseless  Boston  Primary  Slatb,  niailed  for  20  cents. 

These  consist  of  copies  like  the  first  mentioned  Slates  put  on  a  slate  preparation, 
and  in  mailable  fonn.  They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  real  slate;  arc 
cheaper,  and  literally  noiseless.  Every  little  child  should  have  one,  and  persons 
three  thousand  miles  away  can  get  these  through  the  post  office  as  easily  as  a 
newspaper  and  as  cheap  as  at  our  office. 

High  School  Slate,  (not  mailable,)  No.  1,  30  cents,  No.  2,  35  cts. 

Double  High  School  Slatb,  (not  mailable,)  No.  1,  60  cts.,  No.  2, 
70  cts. 

Portable  Mapping  Slates,  with  Meridians  and  Parallels  for  Map 
Drawing,  size  18  by  20  inches,  81  50. 

Portable  Blackboards,  with  slate  surface,  $1,00,  82,00  to  83,00. 

The  same  with  the  lines  of  the  staff  for  writing  music,  81.25,  82,23 
to  83,25. 

Address  at  26  Howard  St.,  New  York,  F.  C.  Drownell,  Seey 

"        "  122  k  124  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  DL,  GjcoRQiS  fciuKttwooi>,  rr«s. 


holbeook's  apparatus. 
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HOLBBOOK'S  APFABATUS  ABRAHOED  IH  BEXa 


No.  60.  Primary  School  Set,  containing, 

Globe,  No.  16, $1.50 

Geometrioal  Solids,  No.  25,  .    1.50 

Magnet,  No.  31, 35 

Packed  in  paper  box  for  $5.00 ;  in  wood  box, 

No.  61.  Common  School  Set,  containing, 


PRXCB 

Hemisphere  Globe,  No.  19,    .  $1.00 
Numeral  Frame,  No.  37, .    •      .63 

Gttide,  No.49, 38 

....     $5  50 


Tellurian,  No.  5,  ....  S8.00 
Geometrical  Solids,  No.  25,  .  1.50 
Cube  Root,  No.  28,  ...  .50 
Guide,  No.  49, 38 


Globe,  No.  18, $8.00 

Hemisphere  Globe,  No.  19,  .  1.00 
Numeral  Frame,  No.  27, .  .  .63 
IVIagnet,  No.  31,      .    •    .    .      S^ 


Packed  in  wood  box  with  lock,  for 20  00 

No.  62.  Same  as  No.  61,  with  Orrery,  No.  1,  added,    •    •    •  80  00 
63.  Common  School  Set,  containing. 


Orrery,  No.  1,    ...    .     $10.00 

Globe,  No.  16, 1.50 

Geometrical  Solids,  No.  25a, .    2.00 

Cube  Root,  No.  28 50 

Guide,  No.  49, .50 


Tellurian,  No.  5,     ....  $8.00 
Hemisphere  Globe,  No.  20, 
Numeral  Frame,  No.  26, . 
Magnet,  No.  31, .    .    .    . 


Total, 


1.50 
.75 
.50 

25.25 


Packed  in  wood  box,  with  lock  for 25  00 

No.  64.  Same  as  No.  63,  with  Globe,  No.  1 8a,  in  place  of  No.  1 6, 34  00 
65.  ITion  School  Set,  comprising. 


Orrery,  No.  2,  ...  .  $12.50 
Celestial  Sphere,  No.  9,  .  .  8.00 
Geometrical  Solids,  No.  25,  .    1.50 

Cube  Root,  No.  28, 50 

Guide,  No.  49, 50 


Tellurian,  No.  6,    ...    .  $10.00 

Globe,  No.  18a, 10.00 

Hemisphere  Globe,  No.  20, .     1.50 
Magnet,  No.  31,     ....       JSO 


Total, 45.00 

Packed  in  wood  box,  for  safe  transportation, 45  00 

No.  66.  Same  as  No.  65,  with  Gyroscope,  No.  11,  added,     •  50  00 
67.  High  School  Set,  comprising, 


Orrery,  No.  2,  ...  .  $12.50 
Celestial  Sphere,  No.  9,  .  .  8.00 
Geometrical  Forms,  No.  23,  .  2.50 
Dissected  Cone,  No.  21,  .  .  1.50 
Gyroscope,  No.  12,  ...  8.00 
Guide  to  Illustration  No.  49, .      .50 


Tellurian,  No.  7,  •    •    .    .    $12.50 

Globe  No.  18a, 10.00 

Hemisphere  Globe,  No.  20,  .  1^ 
Sixty-four-inch  Cubes,  No.  30,  2.00 
Magnet,  No.  31, 1.00 


Total, $60.00 

Packed  in  wood  boxes,  for  safe  transportation,    ....     60  00 
Any  article  may  be  added  to  or  omitted  from  these  Sets,  b? 
making  the  proper  difference  in  price. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOSS 


PUBLISHED  BT 


&  BBOTBBRSy  FxankUa  Sfnan^  Now  Tok. 


Alford^g  Greek  Testament  4to1s.8vo.  Vol. 

I.,  containing  the  Fonr  Gospels.    8vo,  MusHn,  $5  00; 
Blieep  extra,  $5  60 ;  Half  Moroooo  extra,  $6  00. 

Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded 
on  the  larger  Gernian-I  Attn  lexicon  of  Dr.  Wm.  Frsukd. 
^VUh  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  Lexicons  of 
Gesner,  Faoelolati,  ScheUer,  Georges,  Ac.  fioyal  8vo, 
Sbeep,  $5  Oa 
Akthon'b  Classical  Series: 

Latin  Lemons.    75  cents. 

ZumpCt  Latin  Orttmmar.    75  eentli 

ZumpCt  A  bridgment    60  cents. 

Latin  Proae  Corupotition.    75  oentc 

Latin  Prosody  and  Metre,    75  cents. 

Latin  VenHjMstion.    75  cents. 

Camr'$  Oommentariet,    $1  00. 

Cicero"  e  Seleet  Orations.    $1  00. 

Cieero  de  Seneetute*Ae.    76  cents. 

Cieero  de  Offiette.    76  cents. 

Cieero' 9  Tueeulan  DieputtUiona.    $1 00. 

SaUwCe  Jttgurthiiu  l^ar.  tke.    75  cents, 

ThsjEiteidcfriTyil    $125. 

The  Works  qf  Horace.    $1  25. 

JSchjues  and  Georgies  of  Virgil.    $1  26L 

The  Oermania,  <£-&,  Cff  TacUus.    $1  00. 

Cornelius  Xepos.    $1  00. 

Jueerutl  and  Piersius,    $1  OOL 

First  Oreek  Lessons.    75  cents. 

Oreek  Prose  Composition.    75  cents. 

Chreek  Orammar.    75  centa 

yew  Oreek  Ghrammar.    76  eent& 

Oreek  Prosody  and  Metre.    75  cents. 

Jacob*  s  Oreek  Reader.    $100. 

XsnophotCs  A  naJbaeis.    $  I  25. 

Xenophon's  Memorablia  of  SoeratS9.    $1  OOl 

Homer's  niad.    First  Sue  Hooks.    $1  SiS. 

Ancient  Geoaraphy.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  76^ 

Manual  qf  Greek  Antiquities.    87i  cents. 

Manual  of  Roman  A  ntiquities.    87  f  oentSL 

Manual  qf  Oreek  Literature.    $1  00. 

A  Latin 'Snglish  and  BngUsh-Lattn  JHetSonary. 
Small  4to,  Sheep.  $8  00. 

A  Classical  Dietionary.    Royal  8to,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Smith's  Dictionary  qf  Greek  and  Roman  Antiguitiss. 
Royal  8vo,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Barton's  Grammar.    1 6mo,  Muslin,  87^  cents. 

Miss  Beecher's  PbTsiology  and  Calisthenics. 
Wood-cutiL    ]6mn.  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Boyd's  Moral  Philosophy :  Prepared  for  Lit- 
erary Institutions  and  General  Use.    18 wo,  Muslin,  75  c. 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Bhetoric  and  Literary 
Criticism,  with  Copions  Practical  Kxerdses  and  Exam- 
ples: Including  also  a  succinct  History  of  the  English 
luinguage,  and  of  British  and  American  Literature,  from 
the  t^rliest  to  the  Present  Timesi  ISmo,  Half  Uonnd, 
60  eentx.  ^ 

Bn  lir's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natnral  and 

Revealoj,  to  the  l>)nstltution  and  Course  of  Nature. 
With  :in  Analysis,  left  Unflniahcd,  by  the  late  Rer.  Dr. 
KuoBT.  Completed  and  Edited,  with  a  Uts  ef  Bishop 
Butler,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  G.  R  Cbooks.  18mo,  Mus- 
lin. 75  cents. 
Butler's  Analogy.     By  Hobart.     Analysis 

of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  CHAirroin>*S  Qnestions 
Ibr  Examination,  Revised  and  Adapted  for  the  Use  of 
ScliooU   ByCHABLBsE  WuT.    ISmo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 

Battmann*s  Greek  Grammar,  for  High  Schools 
and  Universities.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son,  Ax^ 
BZANDKB  BuTTMAifK.  Translated  fh>m  the  18th  Ger- 
man  Edition,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rohimson.    8vo,  Slieep,  $9  00. 

Combe's  Physiology.  Qnestions.  Engrav- 
ings.   ISmo,  Muslin,  45  cents :  Half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Crabb*8  English  Synonyms  Explained.  With 
Copious  Illnstntions  and  Explanations,  drawn  from  the 
best  Writers.  Tenth  Edition  from  the  last  Quarto  Edi- 
tion.   8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  00.  ^  *-«. 

lI>ocharty*s  Institntes  of  Algebra*  with  a  Smr- 
— *«i^eKsy,   18IB0,  Sheep.  76  cental^  ^'^ 


Docharty's  Practical  and  Commercial  Arith- 
metic: containing  Definitions  of  Terms,  and  Rnles  of 
Operations,  with  numerous  Examples.  12nK>,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 76  cents. 

Docharty*8  Geometry.  Elements  of  Plane 
and  Solid  Gtsumetry,  together  with  tlie  Lirments  of  Plaae 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  an  Article  on  InTOM 
Trigonometrical  Functlona    12mo,  Sheep,  75  eentc 

Draper*8  Text-Book  on  Chemistry.  Care- 
fully Revised,  with  Addit.ons.  SOOIUitsCrations.  ISmo, 
Sheep  extra,  76  oents. 

Draper's  Text-Book  on  •Katnral  Philoeophy. 
Containing  the  most  Recent  Dieooveries  and  Facts,  eon- 
piled  from  tlie  best  Authorities,  h'early  400  IllnsCnliuic 
ISmo,  Sbeep  extra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Human  Physiology,   Statical  and 

Dynamical ;  or,  The  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life 
of  Man.    Illustrated  with  nearly  30J  fine  Wood  Eogxav- 
ings.    8vo,  Muslin,  $4  00;  Sheep  extim.  $1  8Sl 
Dnif  *8  Book-Keeping.    The  North  Americas 

Accountant :  embracing  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book- 
Keeping,  Practically  Adapted  to  the  InUnd  and  Mari- 
time  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Ezemplifyiag  all 
Modem  ImproTements  in  the  acienoe,  with  a  New  and 
Certain  Method  of  Detecting  Errors  and  Proving  lbs 
I^edg^r.  Embracing  an  Improved  Plan  of  Inatmctioa. 
8vo,  School  Edition,  llalf  Sheep,  75  cents;  Mercaotili 
Edition,  Mnslin,  $1  53. 

Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Nev 

Testament:  Including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Naroe% 
with  Indexes,  Greek-English  and  Engilsb-Groek.    Sro. 
Muslin,  $S  50;  Sheep  extra,  $4  oa 
Findlay's  Classical  Atlas.    Comprised  in  35 

Maps,  sliowlng  the  Various  Divisions  of  tlie  World  as 
known  to  the  Ancients.  With  an  Indejc  of  Andent  sad 
Modem  Namea    8vo,  Half  Bonnd,  $3  85. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  lUos- 
trated  by  a  Series  of  the  most  Recently  Diaeovered  and 
Brilliant  Experiments  known  to  the  Science.  Adapted 
specially  for  Claaaes.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  60  cents. 

The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  fiimish  a  complete  set 
of  ail  the  Appabatdb  necessary  to  perform  the  experi- 
ments laid  down  In  the  work.  The  apparatns  is  mana- 
facturod  expressly  for  this  purpose  By  Dr.  Jamks  & 
Cbtltox.    Price,  neaUy  packed,  $S3  00. 

Foster's  Chart  of  the  Oiiganlc  Elements.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  BeantI fully  Colond, 
mounted  on  Rollers,  with  Cloth  Uck,  $4  oa 

Fowler's  Series  of  Ekolish  Gkammasss 
The  English  Language,  in  iu  Elements  and 

Forma  With  a  lltotory  of  its  Origin  and  Derelop. 
ment,  and  a  Full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Use  in  C'oi- 
legea  and  High  Fehool^  New  and  Rerided  Editioa. 
8vo.  Mnslin,  $1  60:  Sheep  extra,  $1  78L 

Fowler's  School  Grammar.     For  Schoob 

■Bd  Famiiiea    l2mo.  Sheep.  $1  00. 

Fowler's  Elcmentaiy  Grammar.    For  Com- 
mon SchooK    ISmo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 
Gray  and  Adams's  Geology.     EngraTingi. 
12mo,  sheep  oxtra,  7Q  oent«L 
Gray's  Natural  Philosophy.    Designed  as  a 

Text-Book  for  Academies,  High  Schoobi.  and  Colleger 
Illustrated  by  860  Wood-cuta  12mo,  Sheep  extra,  79 
cents. 

Hater's  Greek  avd  Latdt  Texts: 
CareAiRy  Reprinted  fh»m  the  best  Editfona    ISmo,  Tlsa^' 
ible  Binding,  40  cenu  a  Yolnrae. 

IIORATIUS.  EURIPIDE.(|.    S^ols. 

^SCHYLUS.  HERODOTUS.    S  Tola 

Harper's  School  History.  From  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Establishment  of  the  American  Consliti^ 
tion.  With  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  150  Maya 
and  Engraringa  Square  ISmo,  Mnslin,  $1  16;  Sheei^ 
$1  88, 

Harrison's  Latin  Gnunmar.     ISmob  Sheep 

eztn,$10()L 


HARPER  U  BROTHERS'  8CHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOKS. 


Hookei'sChild's  Book  of  Nature.  FortheUse 
of  F»mUie«  and  School* ;  intended  to  Aid  Mother*  and 
TeadMre  in  Training  Children  in  the  Obaen*ation  of  Na> 
tare.  In  Three  Parts.  l*Arr  I.  Planl&— Past  II.  Ani* 
mala.— Past  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac  Illuitra. 
ted  b7  KograTinga.  With  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Teach- 
era.  The  Three  Pnrta  complete  in  One  Volume.  Small 
4Uk  Muslin,  $1  SS:  Separately,  Mntlln,  60  cents  each. 

Hookei^s  NatunU  History.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Familiesi  Illustrated  br  nearly  800  EngraT- 
It^.    13nio,  MuMin,  $1  00. 

Liddcirs  School  History  of  Rome.    From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Establiidiment  of  the  Empire,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Uistorf  of  Literature  and  Art.  Nunier 
oua  Wood-cuta.  Unitorm  with  Smith's  '*  History  of 
Greece.    ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon, 
baaed  on  the  German  Work  of  Framoib  Pabbow.  With 
Corrections  and  Additions,  and  the  Insertion,  in  Alpha- 
betical Order,  of  the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  Prin- 
cipal  Greek  Authors,  by  Usmbt  Duiuat,  M.A.  Boyal 
8to.  Sheep  extra,  $0  00. 

Xk>omi8*8  School  akd  Colleob  Seribs: 
Arithmetic.     12mo,  Sheep,  75  cents. 
Elements  of  Al^bra.    1 2mo,  Sheep,  62i  c. 
A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  12mo,  Sheep,  $  1 00. 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

Stro,  Sheep,  TSoent^ 

Trigonometry  and  Tables.  8to,  Sheep, 
$t  so.  The  Trigwwmetrjf  and  Tahln,  bound  separate- 
ly.    The  Trigonometry,  $1  00;  Table:*,  $1  00. 

Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the 

DiflTereiitiMl  and  Integral  Calculus    8vo,  Sheep.  $1  AO. 

Practical  Astronomy.     8vo,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  especially 

In  tiiR  United  States.    12uio.  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  Use 

of  Academies  and  High  Schools.     IVino,  Sheep,  $1  00. 

M*Clintock*s  First  Book  in  Latin.  Contain- 
ing Grammar,  Kxercieea,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Meth- 
od of  Constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  With  Sum- 
maries of  Etymology  and  Syntaj^  ]2mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  rents. 

H'CHntock's  Second  Book  in  Latin.  Con- 
taining Syntax  and  Heading  LesKons  in  iToee;  forming 
a  snflicieut  Latin  Reader,  with  InilUtlon  Kxerciscs  and 
a  Voeabiilsry.     12mo,  Sherp  extrs,  75  cents. 

M*Clintock*s  First  Book  in  Greek.  Contain- 
ing a  Full  View  of  the  Forms  cf  Wordis  with  Vocabula- 
riea  and  Copious  Kxercliies,  on  the  Method  of  Constant 
JniiUtlon  and  Repetition.  RevlMd  F.dltlon.  With  biief 
Summaries  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Verb,  and  of  the  Rules 
of  Syntax.     ]2mo.  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

M'Clintock^s  Second  Book  in  Greek.  Con- 
taining Syntax,  witli  Reading  Lessons  in  I'rose;  Prosody, 
and  tlio  Dialects,  with  Reading  lessons  In  Verse.  Form- 
ing a  sufficient  Greek  Reader,  with  Notes  and  Copious 
Vocabulary.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Morse  8  School  Geography.  lUostrated  by 
more  than  60  Cerographic  Maps,  and  nnmerous  Engrav- 
IngH  on  Wood.    4to,  Half  Bound,  60  cents. 

Parker's  Aids  to  English  Composition.  Pre- 
pared for  Students  of  all  Grades,  embracing  Specimens 
and  Examples  of  School  and  College  Exerelser.  Mew 
£dition.    ]2mo.  Muslin,  80  cents ;  Sheep,  90  cents. 

Parker's  Geographical  Qoestions,  adapted  for 
fbe  Use  of  any  respeouble  GoUectlon  of  Maps.  12mo, 
Muslin.  20  cents. 

Parker's  Oatlines  of  General  History.    12mo, 

Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Plantos's"  The  Captives."  With  Notes.  By 
B«T.  Dr.  Pbodsfit.    iSmo,  Muslin,  STi  centsL 


Potter's  Political  Economy.  ISmo,  Half 
Sheep,  60  cents. 

Biddle  and  Amo]d*s  English-Latin  Lexicon^ 
founded  on  the  German-I^tln  Dictionary  of  Dr.  C.  £> 
Gboboxs.  Carefully  Revised,  and  containing  a  Copious 
Dictionary  of  Proper  NamesL  By  Cuarues  Axnaoar, 
LL.D.    8ro,  Sheep,  $3  00. 

Salkeld's  First  Book  in  Spanish :  containinic 
full  Instructions  in  Pronunciation;  a  Grammar;  Read- 
ing Lessons,  &c    12mo,  Slieep  extra,  $1  00. 

Smith's  (Prof.  A.  W.)  Mechanics.  Emhrac- 
ingthe  Theory  of  SUtica  and  Dynamics,  and  its  Apbll- 
cation  to  Solids  and  Fluida  Illustrations.  Bro,  Mus» 
Un.  $1 60:  Sheep  extra,  $1  76c 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities^  embodying  all  the  Recent  Dlscoror- 
ies  of  the  most  eminent  German  Philologists  and  Jurists. 
Containing  also  numerous  Articles  relative  to  the  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  Ancients,  by  Cuallss 
A2«Tno:c,  LL.D.    Royal  8vo.  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)  History  of  Greece,  from 
the  Karilest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  Supple- 
mentary Chapters  on  the  IlUitory  of  Literature  and  Art. 
For  Schools  and  StudcntR.  Illustrated  with  100  Wood- 
cuts. Edited  by  Professor  Gbshkb.  12mo,  MusUn, 
$1  Oa    (Uniform  with  •'  Liddell's  Konie.*) 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 
Maps  and  Wood-cuts.  16mo,  Muslin,  CO'  centa  (For 
Common  Schools.) 

Smitli's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Student's  Gibhon.    The 

Bistory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Keceot  Com- 
mentators. lUiiRtratcd  l>y  1(0  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Uniform  iiith  "  Liddeiri*  Rome."    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm. )  Student's  Hume.  A  His- 
tory of  Enfrland  from  the  Knrliest  Times  to  the  Revolu- 
tion in  16SS.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Coirections 
of  Recent  Historians;  and  continued  down  to  the  Year 
1868.  Illiifitnitcd  by  Engravings  on  "Wood.  Uniform 
with  '^TJddell's  Rome."    ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Kew  Classical  Dictionary 

of  Gi-eek  and  Roman  Biogmt^hy.  Mythology,  irnd  Geog- 
raphy.     I'^iited  by  Chailes   Aktuom,  LL.D.     Koyal 
8vo,  Sheep  extra.  $2  Aa 
Spencer's  Greelc  Testament.    Mops,  Indexes, 

^C     l2nio.  Muslin,  $1  00;  Sheep  tztra,  $1  *.&. 

Stijong's  Hai-mony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the 

Greek  of  tlie  Received  Text  With  tlie  luoei  ini|iortuut 
various  Rendings,  brivf  Gianmiatical  Explsnutionp.  Se- 
lect Biblical  References  and  Chronological  Notes.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  85. 

Story  on  the  Constitution.  1 2rao,  Muslin,  75e. 

Upham's  Philosophical  and  Practical  Tret- 
tlse  on  the  ^Vill.    l:{mo.  Sheep  extrs,  $1  26, 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  cmbracini;  the 
two  Departmenta  of  the  Intellect  and  Sensibilities,  t 
vola  ll'uio.  Sheep  extra,  $*2  SO. 

Upham's   Mental  Philosophy,  Abridged. 
12mn.  Sheep  extra,  $1  26. 
Whately's  Elements  of  Logic.     18mo,  Mas- 

Un,  87i  cents. 

Whatcly*s  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  1  Smo^  Mus- 
lin, 87f  cents. 

Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Bead- 
era;  Designed  to  tescli  the  Art  of  Reading  iii'ihe  most 
Simple,  Nstural,  and  Practical  Way :  Embracing  in  their 
Plan  the  whole  range  of  Natural  History  and  the  Phys- 
iod  Scdenoes;  aiming  at  the  higheit  degree  of  UkoIuI- 
neas,  and  Sphsndidly  Illustrated.  Consiating  of  a  Primer 
and  Seven  Readers.  The  Primer,  and  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fonnb  Readers,  now  rendy.  Piice^  10,  20, 
80,  60.  and  GO  cents.  Sent  at  half  price  to  Tbagbsbs  for 
examination. 


Svolli 


HARPER'S   NEW   CLASSICAL    LIBRARY. 
Utetal  TnuMdatimui  of  ilia  Qreek  and  Latia  Anthon. 

11w  foUovfng  Yolomas  an  now  iMdy.    Portraits.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  oenta  each. 

HORACE. 

TACITUa    StoIs. 

TKRENCML 

JUVKNAL. 

XENOPHON. 

HOMRR'S  ILIADl 

UOMERTS  ODYSSEY. 
Vor  a  fan  Dearfiptive  List  of  Books  suitable  fbr  Schools  and  CoUagM,  see  Habvib's  Cataloqux,  which  may  be  o1^ 
talaed  grataltoudy  on  application  to  the  PabUahcn  penooally,  or  by  tetter  indoalng  Six  Cents  ia  Stampti 


CiESAR. 
yiRQIf^ 
VALLUST. 

CICERO*S  ORATION& 
CICelRO'S  OFFICES,  Ae. 
CICERO  ON  ORATORY 
AND  ORATOR& 


HERODOTUS. 

DKMOSTHKNESb 

THUCVDIDES, 

.«SCHYLUa 

hOPHOCLES. 

EURIPIDE&    StoIi. 


I>APERS 

Thb  Undersioned  will  issue  a  series  of  yolames  under  the  general 
title  of  PAPBR3  FOR  Teachbrs  ASfD  Paren'TS,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D^ 
devoted  to  a  practical  exposition  of  Methods  of  Teaching  cmd  School  Management 
in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  Primary  and  Common  Schoolfl, 
and  Home  Education. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 

L  American  Contributions  to  the  Philosopht  and  Practice  op  Edu- 
cation.   By  Professor  William  Russell;  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  President  of 
Antiocb  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Huntingdon ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  late  Principal 
of  Chauncy  Hall  School;  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Burgess,  and  others. 
One  Yolame,  404  pagM,  Octavo,  boand  in  doth,  $1.50 ;  bound  In  half  goat,  $ZVl 
II.  Object-teacqing  and  Oral  Lessons  on  Social  Science  and  ComiON 
Things,  with  yabious  Illustrations  of  the  Pbinciplbs  and  Prac- 
tice OF   Primaet   Education,    as   adopted  in  the  Model  and 
Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 
One  Yolame,  434  pages,  Octavo,  bound  In  doth,  $1.50 ;  in  goat  |100l 
III.  Gerican  Experience  in  the  Organization,  Instruction,  and  Disa- 
PLINB  op  Public  or  Cohmon  Schools  ;  with  Treatises  on  Pedaqoot, 
Didactics,  and  Methodology,   by  Professor  Raumer,  Dr.  Diester* 
weg,  Dr.  Hentschel,  Dr.  Abbenrode,  Dr.  Dinter,  and  others. 
One  Yolame,  020  pagea,  octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  $9.00. 
rV.  Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions — Ancient  and  Modern. 
One  Yolame,  200  page^  Octavo,  bonnd  in  cloth,  $1.50. 
Y.  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,   with  sketches  of  the  Educational 
views  of  other  Swiss  Educators. 
One  Volume,  4S0  pages,  OctaTO,  bound  In  cloth,  $2.00,  in  goat  with  Portnit  $2JX)L 
The  above  volumes  will  soon  be  followed  by 
YI.  French  and  Belglan  Methods  of  School  Organization  and  Insteuc- 
tion.    This  volume  will  embrace  the  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  the  Routine 
of  tlio  Model  Schools  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Teaching  or  Doctrine, 
and  the  authorized  Manuals  published  under  the   sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  in  Belgium. 
Yn.  Dutch  Schools — ^their  organization,  inspection,  and  teaching. 
YIII.  The  Education  of  Girls,  with  an  account  of  several  of  the  best  achools 
for  girls,  in  different  countries. 


a?£:ii:iv£S: 

Any  volume  wiU  be  sent  by  mail  at  the  above  prices. 
Orders  will  bo  received  for  the  tieries^  in  cloth,  at  $1.50  each. 
The  volumes  will  average  over  400  octavo  pages  each,  in  long  primer  type, 
and  in  neat  cloth  binding. 

F.  C.  BROWNELL,  25  Howard  Street,  K  York  City, 
GEO.  SHERWOOD,  122  &  124  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111 

For  Sale,  Bamards  American  Teachers  and  Educators,  wiUi  21  Por- 
traits, in  Cloth,  $3.00 ;  in  Goat—  $3.60 
"  Reformatory  Education  and  Schools, — Paper  1.50 
"  Tribute  to  Gallaudct— Cloth  1.60 
"  Rauraer's  German  Univcrsites,  Cloth,  $1.50 ;  Goat— 2.00 
*•  Normal  Schools,  2.00 
**  School  Architecture,  2.00 
"  National  Education  in  Europe,  3.00 
tS*  Catalogues  containing  Contents,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A.      NE-W     -WORK. 

PALMEB'S 

NISTiif  iF  IHiLiHD, 

Wiit^  ait  lllttstrutibe  €\wt, 


This  woA  is  appredated  by  all  intelUgent  teachera  who  have  seen  It  Although  it  has  been 
before  the  public  but  a  few  weeks,  a  second  editton  is  already  published,  and  is  selling  rapidly. 

The  history  of  no-Jin'eit^  countzy  is  so  important  to  us  as  that  of  England.  It  is,  in  a  compre- 
hensive senso,  the  history  ot  onivelves.  Ko  American  Child  should  be  considered  as  properly 
educated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  country;  and  next  to  that,  the  history 
of  the  noblest,  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  commercial  nation  on  the  face  ok  he  earth,  from 
which  we  have  the  glory  of  deriving  our  origin. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  notices  of  the  work  that  have  been  received : 
From  Vipcid  N".  Camp^  SuperinUnd^ni  <^  Common  Sehool*^  StaU  (tf'OonnecHeui. 

**We  have  been  using  Falmer^s  History  of  England  and  Chart  in  the  Normal  School,  for 
several  weeks.  We  feel  confident  that  with  their  aid,  our  students  will  get  a  better  knowledge  of 
English  history  than  with  any  other  text-book  in  the  same  time."  DAVID  N.  CAMP. 

From  Mis9  K  D.  Itaimey^  Principal  of  Earybrd  Female  Seminary. 
**I  think  it  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  than  any  work  of  the  kind  that  has  come 
under  my  notioe.*  N.  D.  BANNEY. 

From  T.  K,  Feck,  Principal  of  Wentminsier  IneUiuie,  WeetmiMteiry  CL 
**I  tested  its  merits  in  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  daring  my  fall  term,  and  its  snc^sess  was 
complete."  T.  K.  PECK.  ^ 

.  From  ths  Sev,  ff,  T.  Wells^  Sector  qfHome  School  for  Boye,  BwrUngton,  K.  J. 
**Its  merit  is  superior  to  any  other  work  of  like  character  now  in  use.    I  shall  use  it  as  a 
text-book  for  classes  under  my  charge.**  H.  T.  WELLS. 

From  WaUam  HI  EaUm,  of  Sakm^e  OoUege  of  Commeree,  Science,  and  LUcrcaur&,  Wor- 
cester, Mass, 
**I  am  confident  it  will  be,  when  known,  introduced  into  aU  our  schools  snd  colleges." 

WILUAM  H.  EATON. 
From  Eibridge  Smithy  Principal  qf  Jforwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn, 
**I  know  of  no  work  of  the  same  compass  which  can  compare  with  it  in  excellence." 

ELDBIDOE  SMITH. 

From  Son.  I.  W.  Stuart,  Avihor  qf  "'lAf^  of  ITathan  HaleT  *^  Seaways  History  of  Harifbrd;^ 
*^lAfe  qf  Governor  Trumbull,^  Ac 
*^i  is  the  best  text-book  which  has  fiOlen  under  my  noUce."  L  W.  8TUABT. 

**  It  will  also  bo  found  very  useltal  for  the  general  reader  of  history,  compiled  as  it  is,  with 
care,  method,  and  accuracy."— J7af^/&r<{  Post. 

**It  will  prove  a  useful  book  In  schools."— J5r«W/>rd  OyuranL 

**  It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  times,  snd  cannot  fiiil  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
teachers  and  students.— iJar^/t>rd  Daily  Times. 

**  We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  teachers  In  our  seminaries,  and  to  parents  who  instruct 
their  children  at  Yiomt.— Boston  Recorder, 

"We  cheerftiny  commend  the  book  to  the  examination  of  instructors  and  it  will  be  found  a 
very  convenient  work  of  reference  for  any  ono— its  method  is  so  orderly.— /rar(/brcf  BvtfiCg  Press, 

Price  of  Book  %%,  in  one  volume,  18mo.,  445  pages.  Chart,  $1 .50.  A  copy  of  each  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $9.  An  extra  large  Chart  83  by  48  inches,  mounted  on 
Boilers  for  the  School  Boom  at  |8w00.  Liberal  terms  to  teachers  for  a  first  introduction  will  be 
olfored,  OB  application  to  the  publishers 

E.  CARRINGTON  &  CO., 

150  Asylnm  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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